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TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  HERKIMER  COUNTY 

I  dedicate  this  humble  and  unpretending  volume. 
If  the  manuscript  sheets,  which  have  been  pre- 
pared with  some  labor,  and  a  scrupulous  regard  to 
the  best  authenticated  facts,  shall  assume  the  form 
of  a  readable  book,  it  will  be  through  their  gene- 
rous appreciation  of  the  writer's  efforts. 

And,  if  my  labors  to  condense  and  illustrate  the 
annals  of  what  has  hitherto  been  and  now  is  an 
interesting  portion  of  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
populous  states  of  the  American  Union,  in  the  des- 
tinies of  which  the  citizens  of  Herkimer  county 
have  hitherto  so  largely  participated,  shall  merit 
and  receive  the  approval  of  those  so  well  qualified 
to  form  just  conceptions  of  their  value  and  import- 
ance, I  shall  have  no  hope  or  ambition  left  unsatis- 
fied. THE  AUTHOR. 
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the  General,  devoted  themselves  in  the  future  progress  of 
the  war,  with  zeal  and  courage  in  defense  of  the  country. 

Another  motive  prompted  me  to  the  undertaking.  Herki- 
mer county  was  one  of  the  first  erected  after  the  revolution, 
and  while  the  surrounding  counties,  and  some  of  them 
carved  from  the  territory  it  once  embraced,  were  esteemed 
worthy  of  elaborate  historical  notice  which  had  been 
liberally  patronized  by  the  populations  of  those  counties,  it 
seemed  strange  indeed  that  she  should  so  long  have  remained 
neglected  and  forgotten,  like  the  illustrious  individual  whose 
name  she  bears,  and  no  one  of  her  sons,  native  or  adopted, 
would  venture  to  place  her  in  a  just  position.  All  that  por- 
tion of  the  book  compiled  from  public  works  and  documents, 
such  as  the  origin  of  the  titles  to  lands,  the  description  and 
boundaries  of  the  county  and  the  towns,  and  the  statistical 
and  other  information  derived  from  the  recent  census,  may 
be  relied  upon  as  strictly  and  critically  accurate. 

Heretofore,  several,  if  I  may  not  say  many,  of  the  political 
men  of  the  county,  have  held  not  only  reputable,  but  high 
positions  in  the  councils  of  the  state,  and  some  of  those,  who 
are  now  dead,  have  left  an  enduring  impress  of  their  talents 
and  exertions  upon  the  political  institutions  of  the  state.  The 
somewhat  peculiar  political  characteristics,  which  have 
heretofore  marked  the  action  of  a  considerable  majority  of 
the  voting  population  of  the  county,  seemed  to  me  a  matter 
worthy  of  elaborate  conaideration.  Why  two  peoples, 
distinct  in  their  origin,  dissimilar  in  tastes,  habits  and 
customs,  should  harmonize  on  a  great  political  problem  for 
a  period  of  more  than  fifty  years,  and  in  numbers  to  carry 
almost  every  popular  election,  presented  a  question  worthy 
of  inquiry  and  solution.  Animated  with  a  strong  desire  to 
arrive  at  a  just  and  proper  conclusion  in  respect  to  this 
question,  I  have  given,  in  the  sequel  of  the  book,  a  full 
statement  of  the  facts  which  are  believed  to  have  drawn  the 
German  and  English  or  New  England  populations  into 
harmony. 
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to  seek  an  asylum  from  civil  and  ecclesiastical  oppression, 
and  to  fix  themselves  as  the  planters  of  a  new  colony ,  on  a  lone 
and  desolate  shore,  surrounded  by  an  unbroken  wilderness, 
while  the  same  illegitimate  emanations  from  the  religion  of 
the  cross  compeUed  the  German  Palatines  to  plant  themselves 
in  an  exposed  and  wilderness  frontier,  as  an  out-post  and 
van-guard,  to  prbtect  and  cover  the  older  settlements  in 
their  rear  from  Indian  assaults  and  depredations,  and  the 
not  much  less  refined  warfare  carried  on  by  a  neighboring 
European  colony,  whose  relentless  cruelties,  unmitigated 
barbarities  and  bigoted  intolerance,  they  and  their  fathers 
had  so  often  before  seen,  suffered  and  tasted. 

We  are  not  only  able  to  name  the  first  European  settlers, 
the  pioneers  of  the  upper  valley,  but  we  can  trace  the 
descendants  of  most  of  them,  as  being  still  inhabitants  of 
the  county,  while  some  of  those  families,  from  emigration 
or  other  causes  have  become  entirely  extinct,  and  the  name 
is  no  longer  known  among  us.  Although  there  now  are 
numerous  descendants  of  the  female  branch  of  the  Herkimer 
family  in  the  county,  it  is  believed  there  is  not,  at  this  time, 
one  inhabitant  in  it  bearing  that  name.  With  perhaps  two 
or  three  exceptions,  the  chapter  of  biographies  of  the 
Palatine  families,  will  attract  but  little  interest  out  of  or 
beyond  a  confined  locality.  As  a  whole  the  subject  is 
worthy  the  attention  and  labor  bestowed  in  getting  it  up. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  several  individuals  of  these  families 
have  held  prominent  official  stations  in  the  county.  From 
the  first  settlement  of  the  valley,  under  the  Bumetsfield 
patent,  to  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution,  many  Gterman 
settlers  came  into  the  upper  valley,  some  from  Schoharie 
county,  and  the  lower  valley,  now  Montgomery  county^ 
others  from  New  York  and  the  shores  of  the  Hudson 
river,  a  few  from  New  Jersey,  and  probably  several  of  the 
third  emigration  of  the  Palatines,  who  arrived  in  New  York 
in  1722.  I  have  not  been  able,  as  yet,  to  learn  the  names 
of  a  single  family  of  English  descent,  settled  in  the  Oerman- 
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flats  district,  previous  to  the-  revolution,  except  that  of 
Thompson  on  Cosby's  manor.  There  may  have  been  two 
or  three  others.  Much  care  and  attention  has  been  given 
to  the  biographical  sketches  of  the  official  personages,  who 
have  been  residents  of  and  who  died  in  the  county.  These 
sketches  are  not  all  I  intended  they  should  be  in  the  outset 
nor  aU  I  would  now  wish  them  to  be.  I  took  what  I 
believed  proper  measures,  at  an  early  day,  to  obtain  precise 
and  accurate  information  in  regard  to  this  subject.  I  did 
not  anticipate  any  difficulty,  and  much  less  a  failure.  But 
my  motives  and  objects  were  misconceived,  or  not  approved 
of,  or  some  of  the  parties  to  whom  my  circulars  were 
addressed  have  exhibited  an  ignorance  or  indiflerence 
painful  to  think  of 

I  am  compelled,  reluctantly,  to  make  an  apology  for  a 
seeming  neglect  of  the  religious  institutions  of  the  county. 
I  did  hope  to  have  been  able  to  lay  before  the  readers  of  this 
unpretending  volume,  a  brief  historical  outline  of  the  various 
religious  organizations  in  the  county,  their  foundation, 
progress  and  present  condition ;  and  took  such  measures  at 
an  early  day,  as  would,  I  believed,  secure  this  most  desirable 
object.  I  care  not  to  indulge  in  a  single  remark  further  on 
this  topic.  The  statistical  results,  taken  from  the  late  state 
census,  which  will  be  found  in  a  subsequent  chapter,  with 
some  extracts  from  the  journals  of  two  missionaries  who 
visited  the  county  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  must  content 
the  reader  on  this  head.  I  should  have  been  most  happy  to 
have  followed  them  with  a  record  of  the  names  and  the 
results  of  the  labors  of  those  who  then  and  afterwards 
occupied  this  ground  and  ministered  to  our  fathers  in 
spiritual  things,  and  should  have  done  it,  if  I  could  have 
accomplished  it  by  any  other  means  than  the  course  adopted, 
which  entirely  failed. 

The  reader  unacquainted  with  our  localities,  should  not 
conclude  that  the  people  of  Herkimer  county  are  indifferent 
to  the  grave  subject  which  relates  to  their  future  welfare, 
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becanae  they  find  no  elaborate  display  of  churches,  missionary 
and  Bible  societies  organized  within  the  county.  As  one 
reason  of  my  failure  in  this  respect,  it  may  have  been  sup- 
posed, I  was  engaged  in  a  work,  the  profits  of  which  would 
amply  repay  me  for  the  trouble  and  expense  of  collecting 
all  the  information  needful  to  make  the  book  perfect,  inter- 
esting  and  valuable. 

The  writer,  compiler  and  publisher  of  a  local  history,  is  in 
a  condition  somewhat  like  the  Connecticut  parson,  whose 
congregation  gave  him  a  call  and  fixed  the  salary  at  one 
hundred  dollars  a  year,  one  half  to  be  paid  in  grain  and 
such  other  necessary  articles  of  living  as  they  might  have 
to  spare  and  he  might  want.  When  he  called  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  balance  of  his  salary,  he  was  modestly  told,  he 
owed  the  parish  fifty  dollars  for  the  rent  of  the  parsonage 
and  glebe.  A  local  historian  must  be  willing  to  perform 
any  amount  of  labor  required  to  make  his  book  what  he 
knows  and  wishes  it  should  be,  but  if  he  hazards  a  large  out- 
lay, merely  for  the  glory  of  publishing  a  book,  his  ambition 
will  cost  him  dear. 

The  author  who  writes  for  extended  glory  or  large  profit, 
must  bestow  his  talents  and  labor  on  subjects  quite  difierent 
from  those  I  now  have  in  hand.  Nevertheless,  if  I  shall  be 
80  fortunate  as  to  meet  the  reasonable  expectations  of  the 
people  of  the  county,  I  shall  have  achieved  all  that  my  ambi- 
tion can  crave,  or  my  most  sanguine  hopes  have  ever  antici- 
pated. 

The  chapter  embracing  the  history  of  the  several  towns 
in  the  county  will  be  found  interesting,  on  account  of  the 
local  historical  matters  there  collected,  and  the  statistical 
information  condensed  and  arranged  which  will  render  the 
work  highly  useful  as  a  manual.  The  brief  notices  of  the 
early  New  England  settlers  are  necessary  links  to  conduct 
the  reader  through  the  early  history  of  the  county.  The 
annals  of  the  county  would  not  be  complete  without  the 
condensed  view  embraced  in  the  chapter  comprehending 
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its  political  history.  Whatever  may  have  been  and  are  the 
author's  predilections  on  the  questions  discussed  in  that 
chapter,  he  would  not  feel  this  a  proper  occasion  to  give 
them  any  undue  prominence,  and  he  is  confident  a  candid 
public  will  acquit  him  of  indulging  in  any  partisanship,  or 
the  least  departure  from  a  liberal  and  candid  recital  of  facts 
connected  with  the  party  politics  of  the  times.  1  am  aware 
that  local  historians  have  hitherto  given  but  small  space  in 
their  works  to  the  political  histories  of  the  counties.  The 
reasons  for  this  omission  do  not  seem  to  me  quite  obvious, 
nor  is  it  in  any  respect  important  now  to  make  them  a  sub- 
ject of  discussion  or  inquiry.  The  intelligent  reader  will, 
I  think,  find  himself  amply  repaid  for  his  time  by  a  perusal 
of  the  chapter. 

The  historical  works  relating  to  the  Mohawk  vaUey, 
heretofore  published,  have  necessarily  been  confined  to  the 
prominent  and  leading  events  of  the  old  French  and  the 
Revolutionary  wars.  The  minor  events  and  leading  inci- 
dents, which  have  marked  the  progress  of  the  country,  have 
attracted  but  little  or  no  attention,  and  consequently  have  no 
place  in  the  works  alluded  to.  The  author's  object  has  been, 
so  far  as  relates  to  the  upper  Mohawk  valley,  to  supply 
this  desideratum.  The  upper  valley  being  only  an  out- 
skirt  of  civilization  and  a  frontier  during  the  whole  period 
of  these  two  wars,  would  not  of  course  attract  the  particular 
attention  of  writers,  not  familiar  with  all  its  localities,  its 
legends  and  its  traditions,  and  the  character  of  its  popula- 
tion ;  hence  we  must  not  be  surprised  to  observe  the  little 
regard  bestqwed  upon  the  eventful  transactions  of  that 
locality.  The  author  has  endeavored  to  cover  the  whole 
ground,  and  fill  up  all  chasms. 

The  attainder  by  the  state  government  of  the  adherents 
to  the  British  crown,  and  the  consequent  forfeiture  and 
confiscation  of  their  estates,  has  been  incidentally  mentioned 
by  former  writers  of  our  historj',  drawn  out  by  the  fact  that 
a  large  tract  of  valuable  lands  in  the  county  had  escheated 
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to  the  state,  by  the  statute  attainder  of  Sir  John  Johnson. 
In  congequence  of  the  misapprehension  of  the  facts  in  regard 
to  the  extent  of  this  escheat,  the  author,  in  connection  with 
the  history  of  the  land  titles,  has  deemed  it  proper  not  only 
to  elucidate  the  subject  fuUy  and  minutely,  but  to  attempt, 
not  an  apology  merely,  but  defense,  ample  and  elaborate,  of 
the  revolutionary  patriots  and  fathers,  who  adopted  and 
rigidly  enforced  the  attainder  act  of  1779.  My  countrymen 
have  more  than  once  been  charged  with  illiberality  and 
cruelty  in  exacting  the  "  pound  of  flesh,"  after  the  British 
king  had  yielded  the  point  and  confirmed  the  independence 
of  his  rebellious  colonies.  These  advocates  for  republican 
munificence  and  generosity,  seem  to  have  forgotten  the 
lives  immolated  on  the  altar  of  oppression,  and  the  millions 
of  money  expended  in  defending  the  country  against  the 
aggressive  acts  of  many  of  these  same  attainted  adherents 
of  loyalty;  and  that,  if  stem  and  inexorable  justice  was 
exacted,  it  was  only  in  observance  of  a  rule  of  public  law 
sanctioned  by  the  most  refined  civilization.  The  emanci* 
pated  colonists  should  have  been  willing  to  mete  out  exact 
and  even-handed  justice,  but  they  were  not  in  any  view 
which  could  be  taken  of  this  question,  in  a  condition  to  be 
generous. 

Although  this  may  be  quite  a  proper  subject  for  general 
history,  and  elaborate  discussion  by  statesmen,  it  finds  a 
suitable  place  in  the  humbler  annals  of  the  upper  Mohawk 
vcJley,  where  the  forfeitures  have  been  incurred,  and  the 
law  of  reprisal  has  been  enforced.  While  the  advocates  of 
restoration  of  forfeited  estates  are  zealously  engaged  in 
finding  condemnatory  arguments  against  the  Americans  for 
not  yielding  the  forfeiture,  let  them  bear  in  mind  not  only 
the  circumstances  that  provoked  the  action  of  the  colonial 
authorities,  but  the  hostile  attitude  of  the  British  authorities 
long  after  the  peace  of  1783  was  inaugurated.  The  frontier 
posts  were  long  held,  in  despite  of  the  energetic  remonstrances 
of  the  United  States,  and  in  violation  of  the  treaty  of  peace ; 
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the  western  Indian  tribes  were  instigated  to  acts  of  hostility, 
and  rumored  threats  of  a  renewal  of  the  war,  and  a  speedy 
snbjugation  of  the  rebel  colonists,  did  not  and  could  not 
fail  to  influence  the  state  governments  in  their  action  upon 
this  question. 

I  take  great  pleasure  in  tendering  my  acknowledgments  to 
the  present  Secretary  of  State,  of  this  state,  and  A.  G.  John- 
son, Esq.,  his  deputy;  the  Hon.  Abijah  Beckwith,  of  Columbia; 
Hon.  F.  E.  Spinner,  of  Mohawk ;  Hon.  E.  P.  Hurlbutt,  of 
Newport ;  Jonas  Cleland,  Esq.,  of  Warren ;  Doct.  William 
Mather,  of  Fairfield;  Lauren  Ford,  Esq.,  Little  Falls;  Samuel 
Earl,  Esq.,  Herkimer ;  D.  C.  Henderson,  of  Norway ;  E.  T. 
Cleland,  Esq.,  county  clerk ;  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for 
facilities  afforded  in  obtaining  useful  information,  and  for 
timely  assistance  in  collecting  materials  and  furnishing 
valuable  documents.  I  am  under  obligations  to  several 
other  individuals  for  suggestions  and  information,  for  which 
they  have  my  thanks. 

Li  committing  this  work  to  the  public,  the  author  admits, 
it  might  have  been  better  executed  by  an  abler  pen  than 
his,  at  an  earlier  period  of  the  country,  but  he  confidently 
hopes,  however,  it  will  be  found  an  interesting  and  useful 
addition  to  our  local  history. 

N.  S.  BENTON. 
IMUe  FaUsy  1865. 
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The  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  territory  whose  history 
is  intended  to  be  delineated  in  the  subsequent  pages  of  this 
work,  were  the  Maquaes,  or  Mohawk  Indians,  one  of  the 
five  confederated  tribes  or  cantons  of  the  Konoshioni  or 
Iroquois,  found  in  that  part  of  the  state  extending  from 
Albany  north  to  lake  Ghamplain  and  the  river  St.  Lawrence, 
south-westerly  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Susquehanna  and 
Delaware  rivers,  and  westerly  to  lakes  Ontario  and  Erie,  and 
even  to  the  valley  of  the  Ohio,  when  the  Dutch  made  their 
appearance  on  the  waters  of  the  Hudson,  in  1609. 

The  period  when  this  confederacy  was  formed  is  quite  as 
much  involved  in  the  mists  of  tradition  as  any  other  remote 
event  of  Indian  origin.  Some  fix  the  epoch  a  short  time 
prior  to  the  occupation  by  the  Dutch,  while  others  extend  it 
back  to  A.  D.  1414  This  confederation  seems  to  have  been 
established  for  the  common  purposes  of  defense  and  ofiense 
in  war.  It  was  not  a  perfect  union  whereby  each  tribe  or 
canton  surrendered  to  the  council  any  portion  of  the  internal 
policy  of  the  tribe.    Each  was  perfectly  independent  of  all 
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control  by  the  other  members  of  the  confederacy,  except 
when  the  united  cantons  in  council  had  resolved  unani- 
mously to  go  upon  the  war  path,  and  even  then,  that  ques- 
tion had  to  be  referred  to  the  warriors  of  each  tribe  assem- 
bled in  council,  where  also  a  unanimous  decision  was  required. 
Thus  every  resolve  carried  with  it  the  full  popular  will,  and 
hence  the  success  which  always  attended  the  war  parties  of 
the  Iroquois  against  the  other  American  tribes.  Each  tribe 
was  governed  by  its  own  civil  and  war  chiefs.  In  the  gene- 
ral council  of  the  confederacy,  the  Mohawks,  Oneidas,  Onon- 
dagas  and  Cayugas  were  each  represented  by  one  delegate, 
and  the  Senecas  by  two,  the  latter  being  much  more  numerous 
than  either  of  the  other  tribes.  The  presiding  officer  in  this 
congress  of  ambassadors  was  always  assigned  to  the  Onon- 
dagas,  and  the  principal  war  chief  was  taken  from  the 
Mohawks. 

The  Tuscaroras,  who  were  always  admitted  as  off-shoots 
of  the  New  York  Iroquois  tribes,  retired  from  North  Carolina 
in  1714,  after  being  severely  chastised  by  the  whites  and  a 
party  of  southern  Indians,  for  several  cruel  massacres,  and 
joined  the  Five  Nations,  and  thereafter  became  one  of  the 
members  of  the  confederacy.  The  Oneidas  assigned  lands  to 
them  within  their  cantonal  limits.  Each  tribe  claimed 
dominion  over  territory  having  general  boundaries,  and  that 
of  the  Mohawks  embraced  all  that  part  of  the  state  included 
within  a  line  running  from  the  Hudson  river  to  the  head 
waters  of  the  Susquehanna  and  Delaware,  and  extending 
thence  to  the  St  Lawrence  near  Ogdensburgh,  and  embracing 
all  the  lands  between  Lake  Champlain  and  the  St.  Lawrence, 
as  well  as  those  about  Lake  Greorge.  Their  northern  limits 
were  not  fixed  in  1771,  and  they  probably  claimed  as  hunting 
grounds  all  the  lands  between  the  St.  Lawrence  and  St. 
John's  rivers  to  Montreal  This  probability  is  much  strength- 
ened by  the  fact  that  an  off-shoot  of  the  Mohawks,  the  St 
Regis  colony,  was  seated  on  the  south  side  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  as  early  as  1650,  or  about  that  period. 
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The  Dutch  and  English  colonial  governments,  although 
they  treated  the  Indians  within  their  respective  juris- 
dictions as  subjects,  would  not  make  any  grants  of  the 
ultimate  fee  until  the  Indian  titles  had  been  extinguished  by 
purchase.  The  Mohawks  were  always  on  terms  of  amity 
with  the  English,  but  exercised  the  most  bitter  hostility 
against  the  French  in  Canada  and  their  Indian  allies,  even 
when  France  and  England  were  at  peace.  Sir  William 
Johnson's  influence  over  these  people  was  unbounded,  and 
at  his  death  they  transferred  all  their  deep-seated  savage 
affections  to  his  family. 

Under  the  influence  of  the  Johnson  family,  they  early 
attached  themselves  to  the  royal  cause  in  the  revolutionary 
war,  emigrated  to  Canada,  and  but  few,  if  any,  ever  returned. 
The  Onondagas,  Cayugas,  and  Senecas,  were  also  hostile  to 
the  colonists  during  the  whole  period  of  the  war.  The 
Oneidas  promised  to  remain  neutral,  but  towards  its  close, 
they  with  some  of  the  Tuscaroras  joined  the  American  forces, 
and  performed  good  service  in  punishing  marauding  parties 
of  the  enemy.  In  the  preliminary  articles  and  definitive 
treaty  signed  at  Paris,  Great  Britain  abandoned  their  sable 
allies,  except  those  who  emigrated  to  Canada,  to  the  mercy 
of  the  Americans. 

The  Oneidas  were  driven  from  their  towns  by  the  enemy 
for  their  attachment  to  the  cause  of  the  colonists,  and  were 
compelled  to  seek  a  home  for  their  old  men,  women  and 
children,  near  Schenectady. 

The  Mohawks  distinguished  themselves  on  many  occasions 
by  acts  of  bravery  and  devotion,  so  striking  and  peculiar  as 
to  elicit  from  those  whom  they  served,  the  highest  commen- 
dations, while  their  deeds  of  cruelty  in  war  have  been  long 
remembered  and  deeply  execrated  by  those  who  were  so 
unfortunate  as  to  be  numbered  among  their  enemies. 

llie  Upper  Mohawks'  castle  was  erected  in  the  present 
town  of  Danube,  on  a  beautiful  flat  east  of  the  Nowadaga 
creek,  and  here  a  mission  was  established  and  a  small  church 
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built  for  them  before  the  revolution.  The  spot  on  which 
the  first  church  was  erected,  has  always  been  consecrated  to 
pious  uses,  and  a  small  church  is  now  standing  on  the  site  of 
the  old  mission  building,  called  in  the  language  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  the  Indian  Castle  Church.  The 
principal  Christian  mission  establishment  of  this  tribe  was 
at  Fort  Hunter,  near  Amsterdam,  in  Montgomery  county. 

w 

Weritworth  Greenhalgh,  in  1677,  describes  the  Maquaes  or 
Mohawks,  as  possessing  four  towns,  besides  one  small  village 
one  hundred  and  ten  miles  west  of  Albany,  and  that  they 
had  in  all  about  three  hundred  fighting  men. 

Sir  William  Johnson,  in  1763,  states  there  were  one 
hundred  and  sixty  men  of  the  Mohawks,  that  they  had  two 
villages  on  the  river  which  bore  that  name,  and  a  few 
emigrants  at  Schoharie,  about  sixteen  miles  from  Fort 
Hunter. 

An  extended  notice  of  these  people  is  not  designed,  but 
it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  present  a  few  of  their  peculiari- 
ties. Hereditary  descent  was  confined  to  the  female  line, 
and  thus  the  son  of  a  chief's  daughter  would  inherit  a 
chieftainship  to  the  exclusion  of  his  uncle,  and  a  chief's 
brother  would  succeed  him,  and  not  his  male  children,  pro- 
vided there  were  no  descendants  through  the  female  line. 

Another  peculiarity  marked  these  people.  The  matrons 
of  the  tribe,  in  council,  could  always  propose  a  cessation  of 
hostilities,  and  this  could  be  done  without  compromising  the 
warriors  and  chiefs.  For  this  purpose  a  male  functionary, 
the  messenger  of  the  matrons,  who  was  a  good  speaker,  was 
designated  to  perform  an  office  which  was  deemed  unsuita- 
ble to  the  female.  When  the  proposition  to  drop  the  war 
club  was  resolved  upon,  the  message  was  delivered  to  this 
officer,  and  he  was  bound  to  enforce  it  with  all  the  powers 
of  eloquence  he  possessed. 

Marriage  among  the  Iroquois  was  a  mere  personal  agree- 
ment between  the  parties,  requiring  no  particular  sanction 
and  in  no  respect  affected  the  rights  of  property,  if  the>ufe 
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had  any.  Whatever  goods,  effects  or  valuables  of  any  kind 
the  wife  had  before  marriage,  she  continued  to  hold  abso- 
lutely, and  if  a  separation  took  place,  the  wife  was  entitled 
to  t€ike  with  her  all  her  property. 

These  people,  like  all  others  in  the  rude  and  savage  state, 
were  sturdy  believers  in  witchcraft.  Their  ancient  religious 
system  or  mode  of  worship  no  doubt  contributed  to  strengthen 
this  belief.  The  worship  of  a  good  and  an  evil  spirit,  must 
of  necessity  have  produced  such  results ;  and  dreams  were 
considered  the  revelation  of  inspiration  too  sacred  to  be 
neglected  or  disregarded,  and  hence  the  effects  of  this  belief 
upon  the  prosperity  and  population  of  these  tribes  must  have 
been,  at  times,  most  disastrous. 

This  is  a  brief  and  by  no  means  a  perfect  outline  of  the 
characteristics  of  a  people  who  occupied  the  Mohawk 
valley  when  first  visited  by  the  Europeans. 

After  the  death  of  Hendrik,  the  celebrated  Mohawk  chief, 
Little  Abraham,  his  brother,  became  by  the  laws  of  the  tribe 
the  war  chief  of  this  branch  of  the  Iroquois  confederacy, 
and  consequently  was  the  leader  of  the  confederate  forces, 
when  upon  the  war  path,  unless  degraded  in  accordance  with 
Indian  usages.  I  shall  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  work 
again  allude  to  Little  Abraham's  situation,  and  give  the 
reasons  why  he  was  probably  superseded  as  the  war  chief  of 
the  Six  Nations,  at  the  commencement  of  the  revolutionary 
war  through  the  influence  of  British  officials.* 

*  I  can  not  forbear  to  give,  in  this  place,  a  speech  delivered  by  Oarangala, 
an  Onondaga  chief,  in  the  presence  of  De  La  Barre,  the  governor  of  Canada,  in 
1684.  He  speaks  as  the  representative  of  the  five  confederate  tribes,  and  no 
doubt  in  accordance  with  the  usages  of  these  people,  which  conferred  on  the 
ohief  of  his  tribe  the  office  of  enunciating  or  declaring  the  sentiments  and 
wishes  of  the  general  council  of  the  cantons. 

This  speech  is  found  in  Golden 's  History  of  the  Five  Nations,  and  the  historian 
may  not  have  done  any  injustice  to  the  native  orator — at  any  rate  the  point 
and  sarcasm  of  the  language,  spoken  in  the  slow  and  measured  cadence  of 
Indian  oratory,  must  have  touched  his  auditor  to  the  quick,  and  can  not  but 
interest  the  general  reader.    It  shows  a  noble  qpedmen  of  natiTe  independr 
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Emo  Hendrik. 
This  celebrated  sachem  of  the  Mohawk  canton  of  the 
Iroquois  confederacy  and  distinguished  war  chief  of  the  Six 

Nations,  was  born  during  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century, 

-  -  ^ 

ence  and  self-reliuice.  The  sachem,  standing  in  front  of  the  governor  who 
was  seated,  addressed  him  as  foUows: 

"  Yonnondio,  I  honor  you,  and  the  warriors  that  are  with  me  honor  you — 
your  interpreter  has  finished  your  8i)eech.  I  now  begin  mine.  My  words 
make  haste  to  reach  your  ears;  harken  to  them,  Yonnondio.  Yon  muft 
have  believed,  when  you  left  Quebec,  that  the  sun  had  burnt  up  all  th« 
forests  which  render  our  country  inaccessible  to  the  French,  or  that  the  lakes 
had  so  overflown  their  banks  that  they  had  surrounded  our  castles,  and  that  it 
was  impossible  for  us  to  get  out  of  them ;  yes,  truly,  you  must  have  dreamed 
«o,  and  the  curiotity  of  seeing  so  great  a  tamder  has  brought  you  so  Jar.  Now  yon 
are  undeceived,  since  that  I,  and  the  warriors  here  present,  are  come  to  assure 
you,  that  the  Cayugas,  Senecas,  Onondagas,  Oneidas  and  Mohawks,  are  yet 
alive.  I  thank  you,  in  their  name,  for  bringing  back  into  their  country 
the  calumet,  which  your  predecessors  received  from  their  bands.  It  was 
happy  for  you  that  you  left  under  ground  that  murdering  hatchet,  that  has 
so  often  been  dyed  with  the  blood  of  the  French.  Hear !  Yonnondio ;  /  d» 
mot  sleep/  I  have  my  eyes  open,  and  the  sun  which  enlightens  me,  discovers 
to  me  a  great  captain  at  the  head  of  a  company  of  soldiers,  who  speaks  as  if 
he  were  dreaming.  He  says  that  he  only  came  to  the  lakes  to  smoke  on  the 
great  calumet,  with  the  Onondagas.  But  Oarangula  says  he  sees  the  con- 
trary ;  that  it  was  to  knock  them  on  the  head,  if  sickness  had  not  weakened 
the  arms  of  the  French.  I  see  Yonnondio  roving  in  a  camp  of  sick  men, 
whose  hairs  the  great  spirit  has  saved  by  inflicting  this  sickness  upon  them. 
Hear,  Yonnondio !  our  women  had  taken  their  clubs ;  our  children  and  old 
men  had  carried  their  bows  and  arrrows  into  the  heart  of  your  camps,  if  our 
warriors  had  not  disarmed  them,  and  kept  them  back,  when  your  messengers 
came  to  our  castles.    It  is  done ;  I  have  said  it, 

"Hear,  Yonnondio!  we  plundered  none  of  the  French,  but  those  that 
carried  guns,  powder  and  balls  to  the  Twightwies  and  Chictagicks,  because 
those  arms  might  have  cost  us  our  lives.  Herein  we  follow  the  example  of 
the  Jesuits,  who  break  all  the  kegs  of  rum  brought  to  our  castles,  lest  the 
drunken  Indians  should  knock  them  on  the  head.  Our  warriors  have  not 
beavers  enough  to  pay  for  all  those  arms  they  have  taken,  and  our  old  men 
are  not  aflraid  of  war. 

"  This  belt  preserves  my  words. 

"  We  carried  the  English  into  our  lakes ,  to  trade  with  the  Utawawas  and 
Quatoghies,  as  the  Adirondacks  brought  the  French  to  our  castles,  to  carry 
OH  a  tnds  wUeh  the  Sn^h  say  is  theirs.    We  art  bom  fntf  we  neither 
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not  very  near  the  close  of  it,  however,  as  he  was  called  **  old 
King  Hendrik,"  at  the  time  of  the  old  French  war.  He 
was  in  the  vigor  of  manhood  and  at  the  hight  of  power 

depend  on  Yonnondio  or  Corlear ;  we  maj  go  when  we  please,  and  carry  with 
ns  what  we  please,  and  buj  and  sell  what  we  please.  If  your  dOia  be  your 
ttavetf  use  them  as  such ;  command  them  to  receive  no  others  but  your  people. 

'*  This  belt  preserves  my  words. 

« We  knock  the  Twightwies  and  Chicagicks  on  the  head,  because  they 
had  cut  down  the  trees  of  peace,  which  were  the  limits  of  our  country.  They 
have  hunted  beaver  on  our  lands,  they  have  acted  contrary  to  the  customs 
of  the  Indians,  for  they  have  left  none  of  the  beavers  alive ;  they  killed  both 
male  and  female ;  they  brought  the  Satanas  into  their  country,  to  take  part 
with  them  after  they  had  concerted  ill  designs  against  us.  We  have  done  less 
than  either  the  English  or  French,  that  have  U8uri)ed  the  lands  of  so  many 
Indian  nations,  and  chased  them  from  their  own  country. 

"  This  belt  preserves  my  words. 

^*  Hear,  Yonnondio,  what  I  say  is  the  voioe  of  all  the  Five  Nations.  Hear 
what  they  answer— open  your  ears  to  what  they  speak.  The  Benecas,  Onon- 
dagas,  Cayugas,  Oneidas  and  Mohawks,  say  that  when  they  buried  the  hatchet 
at  Cadaraqui,  in  the  presence  of  your  predecessors,  in  the  middle  of  the  fort, 
they  planted  the  tree  of  peace  in  the  same  place,  to  be  there  carefully  pre- 
served ;  that  in  the  place  of  arms  and  ammunition  of  war,  beavers  and  mer- 
chandise only  should  enter  there. 

**  Hear,  Yonnondio  I  take  care,  for  the  fature,  that  so  great  a  number  of 
soldiers  as  appear  there,  do  not  choke  the  tree  of  peace,  planted  in  so  small 
a  fort.  It  will  be  a  great  loss,  if  after  it  had  so  easily  taken  root,  you  should 
stop  its  growth,  and  prevent  its  covering  your  country  and  ours  with  its 
branches.  I  assure  you  in  the  name  of  the  Five  Nations,  that  our  warriors 
shall  danoe  to  the  calumet  of  peace  under  its  leaves,  and  shall  remain  quiet 
on  their  mats,  and  shall  never  dig  up  the  hatchet  till  their  brother  Yonnon- 
dio, or  Corlear,  shall  either  Jointly  or  separately  endeavor  to  attack  the  coun- 
try which  the  Great  Spirit  has  given  to  our  ancestors. 

"  This  belt  preserves  my  words,  and  this  other  the  authority  which  the 
Five  Nations  have  given  me.'' 

Then  addressing  himself  to  the  interpreter,  he  said : 

"  Take  courage,  you  have  spirit,  speak,  explain  my  words,  forget  nothing, 
tell  all  that  your  friends  and  brethren  say  to  Yonnondio,  your  governor,  by 
the  mouth  of  Garangula,  who  loves  you  and  desires  you  to  accept  this  present 
of  beaver,  and  take  part  with  me  in  my  feast,  to  which  I  invite  you.  This 
present  of  beaver  is  sent  to  Yonnondio,  on  the  part  of  the  Five  Nations.'' 

The  Indian  orator  in  using  the  name  Corlear,  in  his  address,  intends  to 
designate  the  English  or  oolonial  governor  of  New  York. 
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when  the  upper  section  of  tho  Mohawk  valley  was  opened 
for  settlement 

From  hid  loi^  association  with  the  EnropeanB  and  parti- 
cularly with  Sir  William  Johnson,  whom  he  highly  regarded, 
and  who  fonnd  hut  little  difficulty  in  directing  the  actions 
of  the  chief  as  he  thought  best,  Hendrik  had  adopted  and 
wore  the  English  costume,  and  liecome  accastomed  to  live  in 
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a  house.  He  resided  much  of  the  time  at  the  upper  Mohawk 
castle,  in  the  town  of  Danube,  his  dwelling  being  located 
upon  the  elevated  ground  not  far  from  the  Indian  Castle 
Church,  commanding  nn  extended  view  of  the  surrounding 
country.  He  is  spoken  of  aa  a  man  of  great  sagacity  and 
vigor  of  mind,  infiexihly  brave  and  of  "  umnovable  integrity." 
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The  French  authorities  of  Canada,  with  all  their  intrigues, 
were  never  able  to  move  him  and  his  faithful  Mohawks  from 
their  allegiance  to  the  British  crown.  Dr.  Dwight  says,  "  a 
gentleman  of  very  reputable  character,  who  was  present  at 
a  council  held  with  the  Six  Nations  by  the  governor  of  New 
York  and  several  agents  of  distinction  from  New-England 
[this  was  in  1754J,  informed  me  that  his  figure  and  counten- 
ance were  singularly  impressive  and  commanding ;  that  his 
eloquence  was  of  the  same  superior  order,  and  that  he 
appeared  as  if  bom  to  control  other  men,  and  possessed  an 
air  of  majesty  unrivaled  within  his  knowledge."  He  fell 
at  the  battle  of  Lake  George,  on  the  8th  of  September,  1755, 
winning  glory,  a  fortune  and  a  title  for  his  friend.  Major 
General  William  Johnson. 

The  anecdote  illustrated  by  the  following  dialogue  between 
Sir  William,  before  he  was  knighted,  and  the  old  king,  should 
be  repeated,  although  quite  as  unreal  as  most  dreams  are. 

Scene. — Sir  William's  parlor ;  the  knight  seated  in  deep 
thought.    Enter  King  Hendrik  giving  a  searching  glance 
round  the  room  as  he  approached  and  saluted  his  friend. 
King  Hendrik  (addressing  Sir  William),  "  I  dream." 
Sir  William.  "Well,  what  did  you  dream?" 
King  Hendrik.  "  I  dream  you  give  me  one  suit  of  clothes." 
Sir  William.    "  Well,  I  suppose  you  must  have  it." 
The  scene  changes,  and  Sir  William  and  Hendrik  meet 
in  their  sylvan  excursions. 

iSiir  William  (addressing  Hendrik  with  a  bland  smile  on 
his  face).     "  I  dreamed  last  night." 
King  Hendrik.    "Did  you?    What  you  dream?" 
Sir  William.    "  I  dreamed  you  gave  me  such  a  tract  of 
land"  (describing  the  outlines  of  it). 

King  Hendrik  (pausing).  "I  suppose  you  must  have  it, 
but"  (raising  and  shaking  his  finger  significantly),  "you 
must  not  dream  again." 

The  petition  of  Sir  William  and  thirty-nine  other  persons 
for  a  license  to  purchase  the  Indian  title  to  40,000  acres  of 
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land  lying  between  the  two  Canada  creeks,  was  presented 
to  the  governor  and  council  on  the  8th  of  July,  1761,  six 
years  after  Hendrik's  death.  This  was  the  first  step  taken 
to  obtain  the  title  to  the  royal  grant. 

Although  a  stem  and  rigorous  warrior,  Hendrik  was 
kind  to  the  white  population  of  the  valley,  and  was  highly 
regarded  by  them.  He  well  understood  the  extent  of  his 
mission — ^that  he  must  guard  and  protect  the  liege  subjects 
of  his  sovereign  to  the  extent  of  his  power  against  the 
attacks  of  the  hostile  French  and  Indians,  and  he  did  not 
fail  tp  execute  it.  If  he  was  not  the  most  distinguished  for 
courage  and  strategy  of  all  the  native  war  chiefs,  known 
to  the  Europeans,  after  the  settlement  by  them  of  the 
country,  history  has  dealt  too  favorably  with  his  fame,  and 
he  still  wears  an  undeserved  crown  of  immortality. 

Note. — I  haye  ooUected  the  foUowing  notices  of  Hendrik  from  the 
"  Docoments  relating  to  the  Colonial  History"  of  this  state.  Jolj  8, 1697,  he 
is  recognised  as  a  chief  of  the  Mohawk  canton.  In  1698,  he  is  described  as 
a  chief,  a  "  convert  to  the  Christian  faith,  of  eight  years*  standing,"  and  as 
being  of  foU  age.  In  1699,  he  was  examined  before  the  mayor,  recorder 
and  Justices  at  Albany,  in  r^;ard  to  what  he  had  said  about  Dom. 
Bellins's  going  away,  and  is  spoken  of  as  a  married  man.  1710,  he  yisited 
England.  1711,  October  9th,  at  a  conference  with  Gk>v.  Honter,  he  gave  the 
gOTemor  a  letter  addressed  by  the  chiefs  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbory, 
and  desired  him  to  thank  the  Queen  of  Oreat  Britain  for  the  care  taken  by 
her  to  convert  the  Indians  to  the  Christian  religion.  September  3d,  1720, 
Hendrik,  the  Maquaes,  having  been  suspended  four  years  before  from  being 
a  sachem  in  the  tribe,  was  restored  and  installed  as  a  chief,  at  the  request  and 
in  presence  of  the  commissioners  of  Indian  afCkirs.  In  1753,  he  attended  a 
conference  between  Sir  William  Johnson  and  the  Mohawks,  and  in  1754  he  was 
at  the  Congress  of  the  Commissioners  from  the  six  northern  provinces,  held 
at  Albany,  to  consult  on  Indian  affiEurs.  He  was  the  chief  speaker  at  both  of 
these  conferences.  Judge  Harring,  now  living,  who  came  to  Johnstown  in 
1795,  and  at  an  early  day  was  quite  familiar  with  the  inhabitants,  old  and 
young,  then  on  the  stage,  says,  that  Sir  William  dreamed  for  the  land  known 
as  the  KingsboTough  patent,  where  he  built  his  own  family  mansion,  and  not 
for  the  royal  grant 
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The  reader  having  been  introduced  to  the  aboriginal 
possessors  of  the  soil  of  Herkimer  county,  so  far  as  can  now 
be  defined,  will  have  the  goodness  to  indulge  me  a  few 
moments,  while  I  give  a  brief  historical  outline  of  a  people 
of  known  European  origin,  who  first  planted  themselves  in 
the  upper  Mohawk  valley.  Indeed,  the  Anglo-Saxon  race 
are  of  German  descent,  and  whoever  claims  a  Teutonic 
ancestry,  traced  through  an  English  channel,  will  have  some 
of  the  blood  of  a  Saxon  or  Dane  on  which  to  rest  that  claim. 
Our  design  in  this  chapter  is  to  set  out,  as  far  as  needful, 
the  origin  of  a  race  who  are  losing  every  distinct  national 
characteristic,  which  they  maintained  more  than  one 
hundred  years  upon  the  American  continent. 

'  The  Germans  were  believed,  by  the  Romans,  to  be  an 
aboriginal,  pure  and  unmixed  race  of  people.  Tlfe  primitive 
language  of  t^e  inhabitants  of  Germany  is  the  Teutonic, 
called  High  Dutch,  and  has  no  affinity  with  the  Celtic 
tongue.  The  name  Grermanum,  when  applied  to  the  tribes 
collectively,  was  first  used,  it  is  said,  by  Julius  Ceesar ;  but 
Grerman  historians  assert  the  aboriginal  name  of  these  people 
is  what  they  bear  at  this  time.    It  can  not  be  vary  remarka- 
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ble  that  the  original  collective  name  of  a  people  inhabiting 
a  particular  district  of  country,  so  much  divided  into  tribes 
or  septs  as  was  the  territory  embraced  in  and  now  known  as 
Germany,  should  be  familiar  to  strangers  coming  from  Rome 
or  middle  and  southern  GauL  A  Teidscher^  or  Deutscher^ 
according  to  the  method  of  pronunciation,  was  a  person 
belonging  to  the  nation.  Some  would  no  doubt  translate 
this  as  meaning  Dutchman.  The  first  intercourse  the  origi- 
nal barbaric  tribes  of  Germany  had  with  a  people  practiced 
in  historical  writing,  was  in  the  year  113  before  the  Christian 
era,  1968  years  ago,  when  the  Gimbrians  and  Teutonians 
made  an  incursion  into  the  Roman  territories  ;  but  this  must 
have  been  too  transitory  to  have  permitted  the  Romans  to 
take  any  particular  note  of  the  origin  or  historical  anteced- 
ents of  their  invaders.  When  Julius  Caesar,  about  fifty  years 
before  the  birth  of  Christ,  advanced  to  the  frontiers  of  what 
might  then  be  considered  Germany  proper,  and  hence  was 
brought  into  more  immediate  contact  with  its  people,  he  is 
enabled  to  speak  with  certainty.  Any  thing  like  authentic 
(German  history  commences  with  the  Christian  era,  and  it 
ripens  with  the  progress  of  civilization  and  learning,  and 
light  comes  to  us  through  the  darkness  and  gloom  of  the 
middle  ages. 

Historians  describe  the  early  German  race  as  having  "  but 
one  determined  and  equal  form  of  body.  Their  chests  were 
wide  and  strong ;  their  hair  yellow,  and  with  young  child- 
ren of  a  dazzling  white.  Their  skin  was  also  white,  their 
eyes  blue,  and  their  glance  bold  and  piercing."  Some 
ancient  writers  say  their  usual  height  was  seven  feet.  It  is 
also  said  H^i  "  from  their  earliest  youth  upward  they  hard- 
ened their  bodies  by  all  devisable  means.  New-bom  infants 
were  dipped  in  cold  water,  and  the  cold  bath  was  continued 
during  their  whole  lives  as  the  strengthening  renovator,  by 
both  boys  and  girls,  men  and  women."  It  is  not  intended  to 
give  an  extended  and  detailed  view  of  the  habits,  manners, 
regulations,  and  institutions  of  these  people.    But  it  is 
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proper  to  note  some  points  in  their  history  do^ni  to  the  period 
of  the  immigration  of  the  Palatines  to  this  western  continent. 

It  must  be  apparent  to  all,  that  in  order  to  provide  against 
assaults  from  without,  there  must  have  been  a  confederation 
of  the  German  tribes  at  some  period.  The  laws  relating 
to  these  confederations  were  very  severe,  and  their  principle 
was,  "  one  for  all  and  all  for  one,  for  life  and  death."  The 
most  perfect  of  these  alliances  among  the  tribes  took 
place  about  the  year  A.  D.  235,  in  order  to  form  a  barrier 
against  the  Roman  armies.  The  great  migration  of  the 
Mongolian  Hims  from  Asia  and  the  irruption  of  the  western 
tribes  into  Italy  between  the  years  376  and  476  after  Christ, 
changed  materially  the  aspect  of  things  among  the  (Jerman 
confederates,  and  subsequently  produced  changes  in  their 
customs  and  institutions.  It  was  not  until  about  the  close  of 
the  eighth  century,  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  that  all 
the  German  tribes,  or  rather  nations,  were  converted  to 
Christianity. 

The  outbreak  of  the  reformation  in  1617  under  the  conduct 
of  Martin  Luther,  an  Augustinian  friar,  and  professor  of 
theology  in  the  University  of  Wittenberg,  Saxony,  is  the  first 
great  event  to  which  our  attention  is  directed ;  that  being 
the  epoch  from  which  we  can  trace  the  causes  that  drove 
the  Palatines  of  the  Lower  Rhine  to  seek  a  home  in  the  then 
province  of  New  York  nearly  two  hundred  years  afterwards. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  here,  that  in  the  celebrated  contro- 
versy at  Leipsic  in  1619,  which  formed  an  interesting  event 
in  the  development  of  the  history  of  those  times,  two 
pectsants'  sons,  Martin  Luther  and  Dr.  John  Mayer  of  Eck, 
represented  the  antagonistic  ideas  that  characterized  the 
times,  and  whose  unity  or  further  division  could  not  fail  to 
produce  consequences  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  civil- 
ized world.  Luther  was  the  descendant  of  a  peasant 
family  living  at  the  foot  of  the  Thuringian  forest  in  Moravia, 
and  Eck  was  the  son  of  Michael  Mayer  of  Eck,  a  peasant. 

The  princes  of  the  Lower  Palatinate  of  the  Rhine  early 
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embraced  the  tenets  of  the  Beformation,  vibrating  between 
the  doctrines  of  Luther  and  Calvin,  as  suited  the  inclina- 
tions and  peculiar  notions  of  the  individual  reigning  princes ; 
and  the  great  body  of  their  people  usually  changed  with 
their  sovereigns-  It  once  or  twice  occurred,  in  the  course 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  that  the  reigning  prince 
embraced  the  old  rdigUm^  as  it  was  then  called ;  but 
this  happened  only  when  the  Palatinate  was  bestowed  upon 
some  new  family  or.house,  or  when  political  motives  dictated 
a  return  to  the  Romish  doctrines ;  but  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  rigidly  adhered  to  the  Protestant  faith. 

The  final  adjustment  of  the  religious  questions  in  the  Ger- 
man empire  and  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  Westphalia, 
took  place  in  1648,  but  this  did  not  put  an  end  to  the  reli- 
gious wars  in  Europe.  During  the  whole  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  before  and  since  that  period,  up  to  the  extin- 
guishment of  the  title,  the  emperors  of  Germany  adhered  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  and  many  of  the  princes  of  the 
empire  were  devoted  to  the  same  tenets ;  and  while  multi- 
tudes of  the  peasantry  and  middle  classes  embraced  the 
doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  there  was  but  small  hope  of 
toleration  until  Gustavus  Adolphus,  king  of  Sweden,  con- 
quered a  peace  for  them. 

There  were,  perhaps,  two  motives  that  induced  the  people 
of  the  Palatinate  to  look  to  England  for  succor,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  eighteenth  century.  Frederick,  then 
Prince  Palatiiie,  who  had  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
James  I,  king  of  England,  was  in  1619  elected  king  of  the 
states  of  Bohemia ;  but  in  the  year  following  he  was  signally 
defeated  at  the  battle  of  Weissenberg  by  the  emperor  of 
Germany,  driven  into  exile,  and  all  his  estates  were  confis- 
cated. This  was  during  the  thirty  years'  religious  war  in 
Grermany.  By  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  the  eldest  son  of  the 
banished  Frederick  was  restored  to  his  patrimonial  estates 
of  the  Lower  Palatinate.  This  prince  was  cousin  to  Anne, 
daughter  of  James  II,  who  ascended  the  British  throne  in 
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1702,  on  the  death  of  William  III.  The  Palatinate  was 
occupied  by  the  imperial  armies  in  1623,  when  the  magnifi- 
cent library  of  Heidelburg  was  seized  and  presented  to  the 
Pope  of  Rome.  It  was  restored  in  1815.  The  lower  Pala- 
tinate was  invaded  by  the  French  in  1689,  many  of  its  towns 
were  burnt  and  the  country  devastated,  while  the  defense- 
less inhabitants,  who  begged  for  mercy  on  their  knees,  were 
stripped  naked  and  driven  into  the  fields,  then  covered  with 
snow,  where  many  of  them  perished.  One  historian,  in 
speaking  of  the  cruelties  committed  by  the  French  on  this 
occasion,  states  that  '^  the  elector  beheld  from  his  castle,  at 
Manheim,  two  cities  and  twenty-five  towns  in  flames,  and 
where  lust  and  rapine  walked  hand  in  hand  with  fire  and 
sword."  Thus  for  nearly  seventy-five  years  was  this  fair 
country,  described  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  Germany, 
the  theater  of  wars  and  the  scene  of  rapine,  ravages  and 
desolations,  until  the  remnant  of  its  population  could  no 
longer  find  a  hiding  place  in  fatherland.  The  Catholic  rulers 
of  France  for  a  time  sided  with  the  Protestant  league  in 
Germany  during  the  thirty  years'  war,  and  soon  afterwards 
cut  the  throats  of  their  Huguenot  subjects  at  home. 

The  continental  wars  of  Europe,  at  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth and  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  centuries,  seem  to 
have  been  promoted  very  much  by  religious  considerations. 
The  see  of  Rome  was  determined  to  "  crush  out "  heresy, 
and  exerted  all  its  spiritual  and  temporal  powers  to  accom- 
plish it,  and  well  did  the  Catholic  powers  and  princes  of 
Europe  second  the  papal  injunctions,  except  when  great 
reasons  of  state  intervened  to  prevent.  The  majority  of 
Europe  adhered  to  the  Romish  faith. 

From  the  proximity  of  the  Lower  Palatinate  to  France  and 
the  Netherlands,  it  is  very  probable  that  it  received  accet- 
sions  of  population  from  both  of  those  countries  during  the 
religious  wars  ;  and  Manheim,  a  strong  and  well-built  city 
at  that  day,  was  in  the  year  1576  appointed  as  the  place  of 
retreat  for  the  families  of  the  reformed  religion,  at  that  time 
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driven  from  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  which  considerably 
enriched  this  electorate.  A  historian  of  the  last  century 
describes  the  people  of  the  Palatinate  as  "  the  most  civilized 
and  polite  of  any  in  Germany ;  extremely  open  and  hospita- 
ble to  strangers,  and  generally  well  informed." 

Although  some  of  the  characteristics  of  these  people  may 
have  been  modified  by  their  intercourse  with  their  southern 
and  more  civilized  neighbors,  commencing  nearly  fifty  years 
before  Julius  Gsesar  invaded  Gaul,  it  is  not  supposed  that 
this  intercourse  was  so  marked  or  extensive  as  to  change 
materially  the  habits,  manners  and  customs  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Palatinate  from  those  of  their  Grerman  country- 
men, or  that  they  lost  any  of  the  primitive  High-Dutch 
tongue. 

It  is  not  remarkable  that  a  people  so  strongly  attached  to 
the  nomadic  life  as  the  early  Germans  were,  and  being 
divided  into  tribes  or  septs,  should  vary  in  their  dialects  in 
the  difiTerent  provinces,  all  however  emanating  from  the  same 
original  language. 

This  brief  outline  of  the  origin  and  persecutions  of  a 

people  whose  exodus  from  Europe  to*  America  it  is  designed 
to  notice,  will  doubtless  be  excused,  if  not  approved  of,  in  a 
work  so  entirely  local  as  the  one  in  hand.  A  more  extended 
recapitulation  of  European  history  in  respect  to  the  events 
to  which  the  writer  has  aimed  to  give  prominence,  seems 
not  to  be  required  or  desirable.  He  has  brought  forward 
historical  evidence  of  the  facts  he  presents  to  the  reader's 
consideration;  concurrent  historiccd  evidence,  and  that  is 
the  best  testimony  he  can  produce  after  the  lapse  of  more 
than  three  hundred  years  since  some  of  those  events  hap- 
pened, and  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  since  the  latest  of 
those  events  transpired.  The  reader  who  desires  to  see  more 
on  this  head,  is  referred  to  Kohlrausch's  History  of  Ger- 
many. 

There  is  an  historical  legend  connected  with  German  his- 
tory to  this  efiect,  but  which  is  variously  related  by  German 
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historians.  Drusas,  the  Roman  general,  had  made  three 
campaigns  into  Germany,  and  while  progressing  on  the 
fourth,  in  the  9th  year  before  the  Christian  era,  he  was 
standing  alone  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  ruminating  no  doubt 
on  the  events  and  fortunes  of  war,  when  a  supernatural 
figure  in  the  form  of  a  gigantic  woman  of  stem  and  threat- 
ening  appearance  stood  before  him  and  addressed  him  in  the 
following  language :  "  How  much  further  wilt  thou  advance, 
insatiable  Drusus  1  It  is  not  appointed  for  thee  to  behold 
all  these  countries.  Depart  hence  !  the  ierm  of  thy  deeds 
and  thy  life  is  at  hand." 

Drusus  retired  from  his  position  on  the  Elbe,  whether 
from  fright  and  dismay  at  hearing  words  which  in  that  age 
might  be  deemed  prophetic,  is  not  certain,  and  in  a  few 
weeks  fell  from  his  horse  and  died  in  consequence.  In  a 
superstitious  age  an  ardent  imagination  might  have  conjured 
up  spectres  quite  as  appalling  as  this,  but  it  is  probable  this 
was  a  device  of  some  of  the  prophetic  women  of  the  country. 

NoTB — Approved  authors  assert  that  the  earl  j  German  tribes  navigated  from 
central  Asia  into  Borope. 
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Mohakt  River  and  Shohare  to  be  Surveyed  —  Hunter  buys  Lands  of  Living- 
ston—  Complaints  of  the  People  —  Their  Children  ti^en  from  them  and 
Bound  Out — John  Peter  Zenger  the  Printer — They  Volunteer  to  go  to 
Canada  under  Col.  Nicholson  in  1711  —  Refuse  to  Stay  Longer  on  the  Manor 
and  Insist  on  going  to  Scohary — Party  Migrate  to  Schoharie  Creek  in  1712- 
13 — Reason  why  placed  on  Frontiers  —  Character  of  Robert  Livingston  by 
a  Minister  of  the  Crown  —  Gk)v.  Burnet's  arrival — His  Instructions — John 
Conrad  Weiser  —  Third  Arrival  of  Palatines,  1722  — Burnet  to  Board  of 
Trade — Indian  Deed  to  Palatmes — Their  Desire  to  Remove  —  Object  of  the 
Home  Government  —  Results  not  foreseen. 

The  origin  or  cause  of  the  first  immigrations  from  the 
Lower  Palatinate  of  the  Rhine  to  America,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  religious  persecution,  and  the  devastations  of  the  country 
consequent  upon  the  religious  wars  of  Europe,  of  which 
Germany  was  the  battlefield  nearly  one  hundred  years.  The 
affinity  existing  between  the  sovereigns  of  England  and  the 
Palatinate,  and  the  deep  sympathy  felt  by  Protestant  Eng- 
lishmen for  their  sufiering  brethren  in  Germany,  produced 
the  application  to  Queen  Anne,  in  1708,  to  send  the  Pala- 
tines.to  her  then  colony  of  New  York. 

ImmigraJtion  of  the  Palatines. 

In  the  first  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century,  three  bodies 

of  these  people  arrived  in  New  York,  having  been  sent  over 

.  at  the  expense  of  the  British  government.     By  an  order  in 

council  made  at  Whitehall,  England,  May  10, 1708,  it  appears 
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that  Joshua  Eockerthal,  evangelical  minister,  and  several 
poor  Lutherans,  l^ad  come  to  England  from  the  Lower  Pala- 
tinate in  Germany,  being  forty-one  persons,  ten  men,  ten 
women  and  twenty-one  children.  They  are  described  as 
having  been  reduced  to  want  by  the  ravages  of  the  French 
in  their  country,  and  are  represented  as  being  of  good 
character.  This  paper  states  they  would  have  been  sent  to 
Jamaica  or  Antigua,  but  it  was  feared  the  hot  climate  of 
those  islands  would  prove  injurious  to  their  constitutions. 
It  was  finally  concluded  to  send  them  to  the  colony  of  New 
York,  where  they  could  be  employed  in  obtaining  naval 
stores  after  being  seated  on  the  frontiers  as  a  barrier  against 
the  French  and  their  Indians ;  and  on  the  10th  of  August 
following,  the  provincial  governor  was  directed  to  provide 
subsistence  for  Joshua  Eockerthal  and  fifty-two  German 
Protestcmts,  and  'Ho  grant  him  500  acres  of  land  for  a  glebe 
with  liberty  to  sell  a  suitable  portion  thereof  for  his  better 
maintenance  till  he  shall  be  able  to  live  by  the  produce  of  * 
the  remainder." 

An  order  was  made  in  the  provincial  council  at  New  York, 
May  26,  1709,  to  continue  tha  relief  promised  by  the  queen 
until  the  expiration  of  twelve  months  from  the  date  of  their 
arrival,  and  this  relief  was  to  include  clothes,  mechanical 
tools  and  materials  to  work  with.  This  was  the  vanguard 
which  was  to  be  planted  in  advance  of  the  population  then 
in  the  province  as  a  barrier  against  the  common  enemy. 
This  company  probably  arrived  at  New  York  about  the  close 
of  the  year  1708,  and  did  not  leave  England  before  the 
month  of  August  of  that  year.  They  were  naturalized  by 
the  crown  before  they  started.  In  the  year  1714,  we  find  a 
Lutheran  minister,  Joshua  Eockerthal,  settled  in  Ulster 
county,  and  hence  it  will  be  inferred  that  most  if  not  all  of 
the  first  company  which  came  over,  followed  their  spiritual 
teacher  and  remained  with  him. 

The  second  and  more  numerous  company  of  Palatines 
arrived  at  New  York,  some  of  them  in  the  ship  Lyon,  a  short 
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time  before  Jane  13,  1710,  and  in  consequence  of  sickness 
during  the  voyage  they  were  directed  to  remain  at  quaran- 
tine at  Nutten  island,  now  called  Governor's  island,  where 
huts  were  erected  for  them  and  provisions  furnished  at  the 
public  expense.  More  than  three  thousand  emigrants 
came  over  about  this  time.  It  was  asserted  by  Governor 
Hunter  that  over  four  hundred  and  seventy  died  on  the 
passage,  and  ten  vessels  were  employed  in  bringing  them  to 
their  future  and  long  wished  for  homes. 

It  should  be  noticed  here  for  reasons  that  will  be  suffi- 
ciently obvious  by  and  by,  that  this  company  came  over  in 
special  charge  of  Hunter,  who  had  particular  directions 
where  to  settle  them,  for  in  the  report  of  the  board  of  trade 
and  plantations,  dated  December  5th,  1709,  approved  Janu- 
ary 7th,  1710,  on  the  settlement  of  an  additional  number  of 
Palatines  in  New  York,  the  commissioners  assert  that  these 
settlements  would  be  a  protection  against  the  French  of 
Canada  and  the  Indians  scattered  over  the  continent.  In 
pointing  out  the  place  most  suitable  for  seating  the  Pala- 
tines, the  commissioners  designate  ^'  a  tract  of  land  lying  on 
the  Mohaques  river,  containing  about  fifty  miles  in  length, 
and  four  miles  in  breadth,  and  a  tract  of  land  lying  upon  a 
creek  [evidently  the  Schoharie]  which  runs  into  said  river, 
containing  between  twenty-four  and  thirty  miles  in  length. 
This  last  mentioned  lana  is  claimed  by  the  Mohaques,  but 
that  claim  may  be  satisfied  on  very  easy  terms."  They 
notice  the  obstruction  to  water  navigation  on  the  river  by 
the  Gohoes  falls,  but  think  this  should  be  no  hindrance,  as 
there  would  be  only  a  short  land-carriage.  In  the  spring 
of  1710,  Hunter  directed  the  survey  of  lands  on  the 
"  Mohaks"  river,  and  particularly  in  the  "  Skohare  to  which 
the  Indians  had  no  pretence."  But  these  lands,  although 
very  good,  he  thought  unfit  for  the  design  in  hand,  as  they 
lay  remote  and  there  were  no  pines,  and  after  admitting 
that  pine  lands  were  unfit  for  farming  purposes,  he  says,  "  I 
am  in  terms  with  some  who  have  lands  on  the  Hudson's  river 
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fitt  for  that  purpose  which  I  intend  to  view  next  week." 
In  October  of  the  same  year  he  says,  "  I  have  been  obliged 
to  purchase  a  tract  of  land  on  Hudson's  river  from  Mr. 
Livingston,  consisting  of  6000  acres,  for  JC400  of  this  country 
money,  for  planting  of  the  greatest  division  of  the  Palatines." 
He  remarks  that  the  soil  is  good,  adjacent  to  pines  which 
he  had  also  purchased,  and  convenient  to  vessels  of  fifty  foot 
water.  He  also  informs  the  board  of  trade  he  had  found  an 
ungranted  tract  near  by  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  where 
he  had  planted  the  remainder  of  the  Palatines  or  intended 
to  do  so  soon. 

Mr.  Robert  Livingston,  who  sold  the  6000  acres  to  Hunter, 
obtained  a  contract  from  the  governor  to  victual  the  Pala- 
tines, and  cheated  them  in  the  quantity  of  flour  delivered, 
by  marking  the  tare  of  the  barrels  less  than  the  actual  weight 
of  them.  The  Palatines  on  Livingston's  manor  and  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Hudson  river,  in  1711,  numbered  about 
1800  in  all,  according  to  the  subsistance  accounts  rendered 
to  the  government  by  Livingston  and  his  agents,  and  it  is 
not  probable  they  would  make  the  number  less  than  they 
should  be.  There  appears  to  have  been  much  complaint 
among  these  people  in  respect  to  their  treatment  by  the 
government  officials,  and  they  ik)  doubt  felt  themselves 
sorely  aggrieved,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  present  their  case 
to  the  home  government  in  strong  but  respectful  language, 
boldly  asserting  that  the  conditions  on  which  they  agreed  to 
come  to  New  York  had  not  been  kept  with  them.  A  very 
considerable  number  of  their  children  were  taken  from 
them  by  the  governor  and  bound  out  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  colony,  and  among  these  were  two  sons  of  John  Conrad 
Weiser,  who  afterwards  became  somewhat  conspicuous 
among  the  Schoharie  settlers  ;  and  also  John  Peter  Zenger, 
the  son  of  a  poor  widow,  who  was  bound  to  William  Brad- 
ford, a  printer  in  New  York.  Zenger,  it  is  said,  afterwards 
became  the  proprietor  of  a  newspaper  in  that  city,  and 
having  indulged  rather  freely  in  some  strictures  on  the 
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government,  his  paper  was  burned  by  the  common  hangman, 
and  the  patriotic  and  fearless  Palatine  was  indicted  for  a 
libel  in  1734.  He  was  however  acquitted  on  the  traverse 
of  the  indictment,  to  the  great  gratification  of  the  people 
assembled  to  hear  the  triaL  Zenger  was  then  about  thirty 
years  old. 

In  the  year  1711,  about  three  hundred  Palatines  accom- 
panied CoL  Nicholson  in  the  expedition  into  Canada,  and 
among  these  volunteers  the  following  names  are  found : 
Hen.  Hofl&nan,  Warner  Dirchest,  Fred.  Bellinger,  Hen. 
Wederwachs,  Frantz  Finck,  Martin  Dillenback,  Jacob  Web- 
ber, William  Nellis,  George  Dachstader,  Christian  Bauch, 
Mich.  Ittick,  Melch.  Folts,  Niclaus  Loux,  Hartman  Windecker, 
Hans  Hod.  Zeller,  Jno.  Wm.  Finck,  Jno.  Hen.  ArendorflT, 
Johan  Schneider,  Henry  Feling,  Joh.  Jost  Petry  and  Lud. 
W.  Schmit,  names  familiar  in  the  Mohawk  valley,  if  they 
did  not  compose  some  of  the  first  settlers  at  the  German 
Flats. 

Mr.  Clark,  the  colonial  secretary,  under  the  date  of  May  30, 
1711,  informed  the  board  of  trade  that  the  Palatines  would 
not  work  at  making  pitch  and  tar,  nor  remain  on  the  lands 
where  they  had  been  seated,  on  the  Hudson  river,  but  were 
intent  on  going  to  Schohary  and  settle  on  the  lands  the  queen 
had  ordered  for  them.  In  1712  the  insubordination  had 
become  so  great  that  troops  were  called  into  the  Palatine 
settlements  to  reduce  the  people  to  order.  But  Gov. 
Hunter  failed  in  compelling  an  entire  submission  to  his  will, 
for  in  the  fall  of  that  year  some  of  their  leading  men  were 
sent  to  the  Indians  on  the  Schoharie  creek  to  crave  permis- 
sion to  settle  among  them,  and  this  being  granted,  a  Palatine 
migration  to  the  Schoharie  valley  took  place  in  the  winter 
of  1712-13,  comprising  some  forty  or  fifty  families.  Others 
followed,  no  doubt,  soon  after.  This  seems  to  be  the  first 
ofT-shoot  of  the  first  two  emigrations  in  the  direction  of  the 
Mohawk  valley. 

While  the  French  retained  Canada,  it  was  no  doubt  a  wise 
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policy  on  the  part  of  the  mother  country  to  strengthen  the 
northern  and  western  frontiers  of  this  colony,  and  the  Pala- 
tines having  tasted  the  bitter  cup  of  persecution  in  their 
own  country,  and  suffered  all  the  horrors  that  savage  and 
relentless  war  could  inflict,  but  death,  which  to  many  would 
have  been  a  blessing,  were  the  fittest  people  on  the  European 
continent  to  be  placed  where  the  home  government  designed 
they  should  be.  They  had  not  forgotten  the  names  of  the 
nations,  the  armies  and  religionists  which  had  sacked  and 
burned  their  towns  and  hamlets  and  driven  them  from  loved 
homes  and  revered  fatherland,  nor  would  they  soon  dis- 
remember  them. 

In  a  letter  written  in  March,  1711,  by  a  member  of  the 
British  government  to  one  of  his  colleagues,  the  writer  sajrs : 
**  I  think  it  imhappy  that  Colo.  Hunter  at  his  first  arrival  in 
his  government  fell  into  ill  hands,  for  this  Livingston  has 
been  known  many  years  in  that  province  for  a  very  ill  man, 
he  formerly  victualled  the  forces  at  Albany,  in  which  he 
was  guilty  of  most  notorious  frauds  by  which  he  greatly 
improved  his  estate ;  he  has  a  mill  and  a  brew-house  upon 
his  land,  and  if  he  can  get  the  victualling  of  those  Palatines 
who  are  conveniently  posted  for  his  purpose,  he  will  make 
a. very  good  addition  to  his  estate,  and  I  am  persuaded  the 
hopes  he  has  of  such  a  subsistance  to  be  allowed,  were  the 
chief,  if  not  the  only  inducements  that  prevailed  with  him 
to  propose  to  Colo.  Hunter  to  settle  them  upon  his  land." 
Hunter  was  no  doubt  the  willing  dupe  of,  or  sadly  over- 
reached by  Livingston,  and  his  folly  or  imbecility  had  come 
to  the  knowledge  of  his  superiors.  His  bills  were  protested 
and  the  adjustment  of  his  accounts  suspended  for  further 
examination  and  vouchers. 

A  biographical  notice  of  this  Bobert  Livingston  shows 
him  to  have  been  a  native  of  Scotland — that  he  came  to 
this  country  in  1674,  settled  at  Albany,  and  filled  several 
important  offices  in  the  course  of  a  long  and  pretty  success- 
ful life.    That  at  one  time  he  had  some  connection  with  the 
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world-renowned  and  "most  abandoned  villain/'  Gapt.  Eidd, 
whom  he  had  introduced  to  the  notice  of  Lord  Bellomont, 
when  colonial  governor,  and  that  all  three  were  in  some 
way  concerned  in  fitting  out  a  privateer  of  which  Kidd  was 
to  take  charge  on  joint  account.  Livingston's  biographer 
acquits  him  and  LordBellomont  of  being  cognizant  of  Eidd's 
felonies  on  the  high  seas,  but  thinks  he  was  possessed  of 
large  acquisitiveness.  He  no  doubt  acquired  a  good  deal  of 
wealth  from  his  connection  with  the  Palatines,  not  alone  by 
means  of  his  contract  with  the  government  for  victualing 
them,  but  in  appropriating  their  labor  to  improving  his  lands. 

Governor  Burnet  came  out  in  the  year  1720,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  the  preceding  troubles  had  with  the  Palatines 
and  the  difficulties  attendant  on  the  coercive  efforts  to  retain 
them  on  the  Hudson  river,  he  was  specially  instructed  to 
remove  such  of  them  as  might  desire  it,  to  lands  more  suit- 
able for  them.  The  action  of  the  home  government  was,  no 
doubt,  accelerated  by  the  presentation  of  a  strong  memorial 
from  the  commissioners  of  the  Palatines  at  Schoharie,  who 
went  to  England  in  1718  to  {u-esent  the  condition,  grievances 
and  oppressions  of  the  Grermans  in  the  province  of  New 
York  to  the  proper  authorities  there.  John  Gonrad  Weiser, 
a  captain  of  one  of  the  companies  in  the  expedition  against 
Montreal  in  the  year  1711,  was  at  the  head  of  this  commis- 
sion. Their  petitions  or  memorials  were  presented  to  the 
board  of  trade  only  sixteen  days  before  the  above  instruc- 
tions were  given. 

The  object  has  been,  in  this  examination,  to  fix  the  date 
of  the  first  settlement  of  the  Palatines  at  German  Flats,  and 
since  it  is  known  that  these  people  came  over  at  different 
times,  to  ascertain  which  three  bodies  of  immigrants,  or 
what  portions  of  them  finally  seated  themselves  in  the  wil- 
derness frontier  of  the  upper  Mohawk  valley. 

The  third  company  of  Palatine  immigrants  arrived  at 
New  York  from  Holland  in  October,  1722,  having  touched 
at  England  on  the  passage  ;  and  the  ship  in  which  they  came 
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had  lost  many  of  its  passengers  during  the  voyage.  The 
exodus  of  the  Palatines  from  Schoharie  to  Pennsylvania  and 
the  lower  valley  of  the  Mohawk  had  not  taken  place  before 
this  period. 

On  the  21st  November,  1722,  Gov.  Burnet  informed  the 
board  of  trade,  Ac,  that  he  had  expected  when  he  was  at 
Albany,  to  have  fixed  the  Palatines  in  their  new  settlement 
which  he  had  obtained  of  the  Indians  for  them  at  a  very 
easy  purchase,  but  in  consequence  of  the  divisions  among 
them,  and  their  complaints  about  the  quality  of  the  lands  in 
the  new  purchase,  he  concluded  not  to  show  any  earnestness 
in  pressing  them  to  go  on  to  the  lands.  But  he  says  there 
were  about  sixty  families  who  desired  to  have  a  distinct 
tract  by  themselves,  and  being  those  who  had  all  along  been 
most  hearty  for  the  government,  he  had  given  them  leave 
to  purchase  lands  from  the  Indians  between  the  English 
settlements  near  Fort  Hunter  and  part  of  Canada,  on  a  creek 
called  Canada  creek,  where  they  will  be  more  immediately 
a  barrier  against  the  sudden  incursions  of  the  French,  who 
made  this  their  road  when  they  last  attacked  and  burned 
the  frontier  town  called  Schonedady.  The  Indian  deed 
for  the  lands  at  and  west  of  Little  Falls,  covered  in  part  by 
the  so  called  Burnetsfield  patent,  is  dated  July  9th,  1722, 
anterior  to  the  arrival  of  the  third  company  of  Palatine 
immigrants,  and  this  fact  forces  the  conclusion  that  the 
grantees  of  the  patent  were  composed  chiefly,  if  not  entirely 
of  those  Palatines  who  arrived  in  1710,  and  were  first  seated 
on  the  Hudson  river ;  and  this  view  seems  to  be  strength- 
ened by  Gov.  Burnet's  remarks  to  the  board  of  trade.  It  is 
quite  certain  that  but  few,  if  any,  of  the  Schoharie  people 
were  among  the  first  settlers  of  the  German  Flats,  unless 
they  straggled  from  below.  But  there  is  no  such  name  as 
Erghemar,  Herkemer  or  Herkimer  in  the  lists  of  those  who 
came  over  in  the  two  first  companies  of  immigrants,  nor 
apparently  any  name  from  which  Herkimer  could  be  derived 
or  coined  without  violating  all  known  rules  of  etymology. 
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The  Erghemar  family  were  not  among  the  Palatines  on 
Hudson  river  in  1711,  nor  of  those  who  remained  in  New 
York.  They  probably  arrived  with  the  third  company  of 
immigrants  in  1722,  from  Holland,  where  they  had  sojourned 
many  years. 

At  what  time  these  people  actually  settled  upon  the  lands 
patented  to  them  by  the  crown,  in  the  spring  of  1726,  is 
perhaps  problematical,  and  rests  in  tradition.  They  were 
very  urgent  to  remove  to  a  part  of  the  country  where  they 
could  pursue  their  avocations  and  indulge  in  their  own 
peculiar  customs,  unmolested  by  strangers  and  uncontrolled 
by  colonial  task  masters;  where  the  lands  they  tilled  were 
secured  to  them  by  all  the  sanctions  of  a  public  grant 
emanating  from  the  king.  They  had  long  felt  and  known 
that  ^^  patience  and  hope  made  fools  of  those  who  fill  their 
hands  with  them."  They  and  their '  ancestors,  for  three 
quarters  of  a  century  nearly,  had  been  afflicted  with  all  the 
worldly  evils  and  miseries  that  an  intolerant  and  tyrannical 
hierarchy,  supported  by  absolute  despotic  governments,  could 
bring  upon  them  ;  and  they  had  looked  to  the  future  with  • 
patient  and  hopeful  emotions  for  a  day  of  deliverance. 
Afler  twelve  years  of  trial  and  privation  incident  to  a  new 
climate  and  a  wilderness  countrj',  during  which  time  they 
saw  that  strangers,  and  not  their  families  after  them,  were 
to  be  benefited  by  their  labors,  no  lands  had  yet  been  set 
out  to  them,  by  grant  from  the  crown,  well  might  they 
exclaim  that  those  who  endure  patiently  present  wrongs  and 
take  no  other  means  of  relief  only  to  hope  for  it,  were  unwise 
and  improvident. 

The  Dutch  recaptured  New  York  in  1673,  but  it  was 
restored  to  the  English  by  treaty  in  1674,  At  this  time  and 
to  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  a  very  great  majority 
of  the  people  of  the  province  were  Low  Dutch  or  Hollanders, 
and  the  French  of  Canada  exerted  much  interest  with  all 
the  Iroquois  Indians,  through  the  agency  of  the  Jesuits  and 
the  control  of  the  fur  trade,  except  the  Maquaes,  Mohocks  or 
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Mohawks.  The  whole  country  from  Albany  north  to  Lake 
Champlain,  and  from  Schenectady  west  to  Lakes  Ontario 
and  Erie  was  an  unbroken  wilderness^  and  it  was  therefore 
important  that  England  should  strengthen  her  colony  of 
New  York  in  both  directions  by  planting  settlements  as 
barriers  against  hostile  approaches,  but  she  had  no  people 
to  spare ;  the  continental  wars  in  which  she  had  been 
long  engaged  and  was  then  involved^  more  than  decimated 
her  population,  and  she  eagerly  embraced  the  opportunity 
of  sending  over  the  Palatines  at  the  public  expense.  Gov. 
Burnet,  whose  talents,  learning  and  kindness  commended 
him  to  the  well  disposed  colonists,  seconded  this  policy  of 
his  government  with  zeal  and  success.  Little  did  the 
governor  or  the  home  government  then  believe  they  were 
planting  a  barrier  of  stout  hearts  and  sinewy  arms  on  this 
frontier,  which  was  soon  to  aid  in  obstructing  the  designs 
of  the  mother  country  in  one  of  her  most  deliberate  and  best 
planned  campaigns  of  the  revolution.  Nor  could  these  then 
homeless  exiles  put  aside  the  curtain  of  futurity  and  behold 
the  terrific  and  tragic  scenes  which  were  so  efiiectively  and 
relentlessly  enacted  upon  the  soil  they  had  chosen  for  their 
homes,  and  by  the  power  through  whose  agency  they  had 
obtained  their  promised  land. 

The  precise  time  when  the  Palatines  made  their  first  lodg- 
ment in  the  county  is  not  ascertained.  It  was  not  later  than 
1725.  Some  who  have  speculated  upon  the  subject  suppose 
they  came  up  the  Mohawk  valley  as  far  as  the  Little  Falls  and 
to  the  Stone  Ridge  as  early  as  the  year  1720.  Their  agents, 
sent  to  spy  out  the  lands,  may  have  traversed  the  valley  to 
the  western  bounds  of  the  territory  claimed  by  the  Mohawk 
Indians  as  early  as  1720,  and  perhaps  before  that  period  ; 
but  Oov.  Burnet  had  not  fixed  them  in  the  new  settlement 
he  had  obtained  for  them  of  the  Indians,  at  a  very  easy 
purchase,  as  late  as  November,  1722,  and  he  that  year  per- 
mitted some  of  them  to  purchase  lands  of  the  Indians  "  on  a 
creek  called  Canada  creek."     They  secured  the  carrying 
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place  at  the  lesser  falls  as  well  as  a  long  extent  of  wilder- 
ness country  above,  by  their  Indian  deed ;  and  the  license 
of  the  colonial  government  to  make  the  purchase,  may  have 
been  considered  by  both  parties,  an  authorization  for  them 
to  remove  before  the  patent  was  made  out,  as  it  no  doubt 
was  a  solemn,  irrevocable  public  pledge  that  the  lands  would 
be  granted  by  the  crown  as  soon  as  they  should  be  surveyed. 
On  this  hypothesis  it  may  be  conjectured  that  settlements 
were  made  at  or  near  the  present  site  of  the  Stone  Church 
in  the  town  of  German  Tfl&tSy  and  at  Herkimer  village  as  early 
as  the  years  172^24,  if  not  before.  Owning  the  lands  at 
the  carrying  place,  it  is  not  likely  that  point  was  long 
neglected  or  unimproved. 

Bumetsfield  patent,  so  called  in  popular  parlance,  is 
a  curious  document,  and  well  worthy  of  some  special 
notice.  It  was  granted  on  the  30th  of  April,  1725.  It 
recites  that  "  whereas  our  loving  subjects,  John  Joost 
Patri  and  Goenradt  Rickert,  in  behalf  of  themselves  and 
other  distressed  Palatines,  by  their  hmnble  petition  pre- 
sented the  17th  day  of  January,  1722,  to  our  trusty  and 
well  beloved  William  Burnet,  Esq.,  Gaptain  General  and 
Governor  in  chief  of  the  province  of  New  York,  in  council 
have  set  forth  that  in*'  accordance  with  the  governor's 
license  they  had  purchased  ^^  of  the  native  Indians  in  the 
Mohawks  country"  the  tract  of  land  on  both  sides  of  the 
"Mohawks  river"  commencing  at  the  "  first  carrying  place 
[Little  Falls],  being  the  eastermost  bounds  called  by  the 
natives  Astourogon,  running  along  on  both  sides  of  the  said 
river  westerly  unto  a  place  called  Gauondagaraon,  or  the 
upper  end  of  it,"  being  "about  twenty-four  English  miles 
along  on  both  sides  of  the  said  river."  The  Indian  deed  is 
dated  July  9th,  1722.  That  the  council  advised  the  governor 
to  "  grant  to  each  of  the  said  persons,  man,  woman  and  child, 
as  are  desirous  to  settle  within  the  limits  of  the  said  tract 
of  land  the  quantity  of  one  hundred  acres." 

The  grantees  were  to  hold  the  lauds  of  the  crown  in  free 
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and  common  socage,  that  being  the  nsaal  tenure  named  in 
the  colonial  grants  at  this  time,  as  of  the  manor  of  East 
Greenwich,  in  the  county  of  Kent,  in  Great  Britain,  subject 
to  an  annual  quit-rent  of  two  shillings  and  sixpence  per 
hundred  acres,  and  on  condition  that  the  grantees,  their 
heirs  and  assigns,  should  within  three  years  from  the  date, 
plant,  settle  and  effectually  cultivate  at  least  three  acres  of 
land  of  every  fifty  acres"  granted  to  them.  This  patent  also 
contains  the  usual  reservation  of  gold  and  silver  mines, 
timber  fit  for  the  royal  navy,  and  the  right  to  enter  upon  the 
lands  and  take  and  carry  away  the  same. 

Of  the  ninety-two  persons  named  in  the  patent  to  whom 
lands  were  granted,  twenty-two  appear  to  be  females,  by  the 
description,  married,  single  or  widowed.  The  paper  does 
not  disclose  the  number  of  families  or  the  heads  of  families 
represented  by  males  who  settled  on  the  tract,  or  how  many 
one  hundred  acre  lots  went  to  any  one  family,  husband, 
wife  and  children.  There  are  several  Pellingers,  Starings, 
Wevers,  Smiths,  Edicks,  Beermans,  to  whom  grants  were 
made.  Jurgh  Erghemer,  Johan  Jost,  Madalana  and  Catha- 
rina  Erghemar  are  separately  named,  but  Nicholas  Herkimer, 
afterwards  the  General,  was  not  a  patentee. 

One  design  of  this  work  is  to  rescue  the  names  of  those 
martyrs  to  posterity  from  the  oblivion  of  old  parchments 
and  musty  records,  and  place  them  on  the  historic  page, 
from  which,  humble  as  their  pretensions  may  be  considered 
by  some,  they  have  been  too  long  excluded.  Some  of  those 
names  will  hardly  be  recognized,  at  this  day,  by  their 
descendants. 
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Lkt  op  Patektees. 


4.  Bownun,  J*cob, 

5.  BowDUUi,  Johsn  Adam, 14  30 

Sune, 14   70 


6.  DickEteder,    Anii»,    wife    of 

Jurgh  Dtcksteder, 

7.  DukMeder,  Jtirgh, 


8.  Bdlch,  Elinbeth 

B.  Edigh,  JohanllichMl,. 

10.  Kdich,  Jacob 

11.  Kditch,  HiDhael 

12.  Erghemsr,  Jiugh, 

13.  Erghenuir,  Jolun  Jort,. . 

14.  Bighen       "  '  ' 


28100 

18i  30 

18   70 


IS.  Erghemar,  CftttuLTiiu, E 


16.  Pellw,  WicholM, 

17.  Feller,  HarT,  wife  of  Nictiolaa 

Pelter, 

18.  Felninrp  Cwnradl 

19.  Fillmore,  Christiana,  .... 

20.  PolB,  Jacob, 

21.  FoU,Helgert, 


22.  Foi,  Christopher,. 


23.  Heger,  Deurv, 

24.  Uelmer,    Kliiabeth,  wife    of 

Lendert  Hplmer, 

25.  Helmer,  Philip, 

26.  Hetmer,  Joluui  AdMD, 

Same, 

27.  Helmer,  Lendert,. . 


2'  30 
2:  70 
26100 


6l  30 

6   70 

.  21.  30 

— ;2r  70 

I,  Helmer,  Fredrick |  1 100 

I.  Helmut,  Anna  Margaret,  wife     i 

of  John  Adatii  Helmer,....  12   " 
I.  Horler,  Apolone, |  7   " 


North  At  tlie  LitUe  Falli. 

South 

Kortb'AU  the  30  acre  lott  wen  wt 
on  what  were  called  the 
Great  Plata,  in  and  near 
the  present  Tillage  of  Her- 
kimer, The  70  acre  10t« 
U6  dugf-Tibed  Jn  the  ptt* 
tent  as  wood  hud. 


"     Mohawk  yUlag«. 

"      And  1m^  island  in  il<rar. 

Horth 
South 
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.  Hertei,  LowreiiB,... 
I.  Hesa,  Augiutines,  ■ . 
:.  Ho«,  Johannea,  ... 


.  37  lOD     South 
"    ' '      North  At  the  LitUe  Falls. 
'      South 


34.  KeslMr,  Johumea 

35.  Ksalaer,  Nicholaa 

36.  East,  Johan  Jiugli,  Jr.,  . . 

37.  East,  ^han  Jnrgh, 

3S.  Koona,  Marj  Catharine,  widow    '. 

39.  Konlng,  Radolph, 

40.  KoiaiDg,13elia,  wife  of  Rudolph 

41.  Koaes,  Lwlowlck, 

L. 

42.  Lant,  Anna  Catherine,  widow,  1 


43.  Mayor,  Hendrik 

44.  Hayor.Anna 

45.  MlUer,  Johannea,  . . , 


48.  Pean,  Catharine, 

49.  Peats,  Lodowick, 

00.  Pell,  Frederick, 

61.  Pell,  Anna  Maiy 

53.  FeUinger,  Johumea 

53.  PeUin^r,  PeteV, 

Same ^ 

54.  Pelllnger,   Margaret,  wife   at 

Pater  Pellinger, 4 

35.  PeUinger,  Predsriok, 3£ 

66.  PelUnger,   Margaret,   wife   of 

Johannei  Pellinger 2i 

67.  Petri,  Johan  Jooat, t 

Same t 

68.  Petri,  Ourtmydt, wife  (if  Jolian' 

.ToostPfitri i: 

6e.  Petri,  Mark 11 

BO.  Pourodt,  Johautlofl, 4f 

61.  Poenradt,  Gnrtnijdt,  wife  of 

Joliannea  Poenmdt, i  i 


Mear  Rankin's  Look. 


Opposite  Oreat  Flats. 


Opposite  Great  FUts. 
And  J  of  an  island. 

tat  aide  of  West  Cana- 
[da  Cteek. 


Near  Uobawk  Village. 


Stone  Ridge,  HsiUmer  Til- 
lage. 
Capt  Peter  Doak. 
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NunM  of  patanteef  uruigwL 


62. 

63. 
64. 
65. 

66. 
67. 
68. 

69. 
70. 

71. 

72. 

73. 
74. 
75. 
76. 

77. 
78. 
79. 

80. 
81. 

82. 
83. 
84. 
85. 


86. 
87. 


88. 
89. 


R. 

Reelle,  Godfrey, 

Same, 

Reele,  Godfrey,  Jr.,*. 

Reele,  Godfrey, 

Rickert,  Lodowiok, . . , 

Same, 

Rickert,  CaUiarine, . . , 
Rickert,  Conradt, . . . . 
Rickert,  Mark, 


S. 

Shoemaker,  Rndolph, 

Shoemaker,  Thomas, 

Same, 

Smith,  Adam  Blichael, 

Same,  

Smith,  Johan  Jorgh, 

Same, 

Smith,  Ephraim, 

Smith,  Marie, 

Speis,  Peter, 

Speis,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Peter 

Speis, 

Spoon,  Hendrik, 

Spoon,  Hendrik,  Jr., 

Staring,    Mary  Eva,   wife  of 

JokQ  Adam  Staring, 

Staring,  John  Adam, 

Staring,  Frederick, 

Same, 

Staring,  Johannes  Velden, .... 

Staring,  Nicholas, 

Staring,  Joseph, 

Staring,  John  Velde,  Jr.,  .... 

T. 

Temonth,  John  Jost, 

Temonth,  Fredrigh, 

Same, 
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V. 

Veldelent,  John, . 

Same, 

Veldelent,  Anna, 

W. 
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90.  Wever,  Jacob, 10  30 

91. 


Same, 10   70 


Wever,  Nicholas, 16  30 

Same, 16   70 

92.  Wever,  Andries, 11 100 

93.  Wever,  Jacob,  Jr., 15   " 

94.  Welleven,  Nicholas, 30   " 
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Dion  '\nilUige. 


Dion  VillAge. 


At  the  Little  Falls. 
And  }  of  an  island. 


North  At  Little  Falls. 
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Ft.  Herkimer,  stone  Churoh. 


•  Same  lot  to  Qodfrej  Rede  and  Qodfh»7  Reele,  Jr. 
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Non. — The  emigration  of  the  Palatines  to  the  province  of  New  York  in 
1709,  was  an  inteieeting  event  in  the  history  of  the  colon j.  John  Conrad 
Weiser,  a  man  of  note  and  inflnence  among  these  people,  and  who  went 
to  England  to  solicit  relief  for  them,  in  his  memorial  to  the  government,  of 
Angiist  2d,  1720,  states  their  numbers  when  they  left  England,  near  the 
close  of  1709,  at  about  4000,  and  that  170C  of  them  died  on  the  i>assage  or  at 
their  landing  in  Kew  York.  His  son  Conrad  Weiser,  as  appears  from  the 
Collections  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  states  that  the  number  at 
leaving  was  4000.  They  came  over  with  Gov.  Hunter  and  under  his  charge. 
They  were  sent  out  at  the  expense  of  the  British  government,  not  only  for 
their  passage  but  for  their  subsistence  one  year  after  they  arrived.  In  all 
published  documents,  colonial  and  imperial,  their  numbers  are  stated  at  3000 
and  no  more. 

Mr.  Cast,  who  was  placed  over  them  as  a  superintendent,  reported  the  whole 
number  on  both  sides  of  the  Hudson  river,  May  1, 1711,  at  1761,  and  Secretary 
Clark,  to  the  lords  of  trade,  states  there  were  1803  in  June  1711,  still  remaining 
on  livingBton  manor,  and  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  where  they  had  been 
planted  by  Gov.  Hunter.  And  again,  the  number  reported  for  subsistence  in 
the  seven  towns  on  the  24th  of  June,  1711,  is  1874.  A  six  months'  voyage 
across  the  Atlantic  at  that  early  day  was  a  severe  task  upon  human  endurance, 
but  a  loss  of  more  than  2100  lives  in  eighteen  months,  or  about  1100  out  of 
the  3000,  shows  a  want  of  care  on  their  part,  or  excessive  remissness  on  the 
part  of  those  who  had  charge  of  them. 

Gov.  Hunter,  as  late  as  1713,  reported  that  all  the  Palatines  were  within 
the  province,  and  for  the  most  part  on  the  lands  where  he  had  planted  them ; 
and  in  May  following,  that  *'  many  have  gone  of  their  own  heads  to  settle  at 
ScoharU  and  on  the  frontiers.  In  October,  1712,  the  governor  told  the 
managers  of  the  Palatines  they  must  of  themselves  seek  employment  for  the 
winter,  and  upon  this  intimation  some  hundreds  went  to  ScoharU^  and  that 
he  was  the  more  easy  under  it  because  he  could  not  lyrevent  it.  In  1715,  he 
says  these  people  were  dispersed  by  his  orders. 

It  is  quite  evident  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  formeriy  Lord  Combury,  colonial 
governor,  understood  his  subject  when  he  told  Lord  Dartmouth  that  Living- 
ston was  an  *'  ill  man,"  who  would  peculate  upon  the  public  by  his  subsist- 
ence contract,  and  that  Hunter  should  have  planted  the  Palatines  on  the 
ifolkadb  river. 

Mr.  John  Cast  wrote  Gov.  Hunter  in  March,  1711,  that  live  of  the  Palatines 
said  to  him,  *'  We  came  to  America  to  establish  our  families — to  secure  lands 
for  our  children  on  which  they  will  support  themselves  after  we  die ;  and 
that  we  oan  not  do  here.'*  In  December,  1709,  the  board  of  trade  reported 
to  queen  Anne  in  favor  of  settling  3000  Palatines  on  the  Hudsons  or  Mohaques 
rivers,  or  on  the  8cort  creek,  each  family  to  have  forty  acres  of  land  as  a 
reward  ;  to  be  employed  in  making  naval  stores  for  a  limited  time,  and  to  be 
natunliied  in  the  province  free  of  charge ;  and  the  attorney-general  in  Eng- 
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Umd  reported  a  oontraot  which  wis  exeoated  by  them  and  bj  which  the j 
were  to  have  granted  to  them  fortj  acres  of  land  for  each  person  forever,  free 
from  taxes  and  quit  rents  for  seren  jears.  It  was  the  non-fnlfillment  of  this 
contract,  and  planting  them  on  lands  where  thej  were  employed  in  improving 
other  men's  estates,  that  caosed  their  disquiet,  and  what  was  called  nnmlj 
conduct. 

It  was  not  until  1724,  after  Oovemor  Burnett's  arrival,  that  the  6000  acres 
purchased  bj  GK>v.  Hunter  of  Mr.  Livingston  fourteen  years  before,  was 
secured  by  patent  to  the  Palatines  remaining  on  Livingston's  manor.  Justice, 
though  slow,  came  with  a  liberal  hand  at  last,  for  each  of  the  sixty-three 
fjuniliee  took  what  they  had  in  x>osses8ion  improved,  and  the  residue  of  the 
6000  acres  in  common. 

Johannus  Wilhelm  Schess,  one  of  the  agents  of  the  Palatines  in  London, 
on  the  1st  November,  1720,  presented  a  petition  to  the  lords  commissioners 
of  trade  and  plantations,  in  which  he  asks  to  have  the  lands  i>088e6sed  by 
the  Palatines  in  Sdunie  confirmed  to  them,  and  also  that  grants  may  be  made 
to  those  people  residing  in  other  parts  of  the  province.  He  asks  to  have 
Weiser's  petition,  presented  the  previous  August,  for  a  grant  of  land  in  Penn- 
sylvania dismissed,  as  being  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  people  who  sent 
them  to  England.  Weiser  stated  there  were  3000  Germans  in  the  Schoharie 
valley.  Schess  rated  them  at  about  1000  souls  and  3000  more  dispersed  in 
different  parts  of  the  jyrovince. 

As  all  the  colonial  governments  surrounding  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
were  at  this  time  proprietary  and  not  royal,  these  agents  understood  very 
well  the  policy  of  placing  their  numbers  at  a  high  figure.  The  whole  number 
rei>orted  to  be  in  the  province  in  1718,  exclusive  of  widows  and  orphans, 
was  only  1601.  It  was  the  object  of  the  crown,  as  expressed  by  Gk>v.  Hunter, 
to  retain  these  people  in  New  York  or  New  Jersey.  Apprehending  a  failure 
on  this  head  by  a  further  effort  to  carry  out  Hunter's  plans,  the  whole  policy 
was  changed  when  Governor  Burnet  came  out.  Although  several  of  the 
Schoharie  settlers,  and  among  them  Captain  Weiser,  were  parties  to  the  peti- 
tion to  the  governor  and  council  in  1721,  for  a  license  to  purchase  the  Indian 
title,  and  also  grantees  named  in  the  Indian  deed  made  in  1722,  they  were 
not,  it  seems,  parties  to  the  act  of  confirmation  which  took  place  January  17, 
1723.  Captain  Weiser  went  to  England  in  1718,  and  did  not  return  until 
1723,  and  in  the  spring  of  that  year  he,  with  most  of  the  Germans  at  Scho- 
harie, went  to  Pennsylvania.  Some  of  them  remained  at  Schoharie  and  others 
came  over  to  the  Mohawk  river. 

Governor  Burnet  at  one  time  contemplated  removing  the  whole  mass  of 
the  German  population  then  under  his  government  to  the  center  of  the  state, 
for  in  his  letter  of  October  16,  1721,  to  the  lords  of  trade,  he  says :  "  I  did 
intend  to  settle  the  Palatines  as  far  as  I  could  in  the  middle  of  our  Indians, 
but  finding  they  could  not  be  brought  to  that,  I  have  granted  their  own 
request,  which  was  to  have  a  license  to  purchase  of  the  nearest  Indians  which 
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are  on  the  Mohocks,  which  I  have  granted  them  with  this  condition,  that  thej 
be  not  nearer  than  a/ofl  in  the  Mohocks  river,  which  is  fortj  miles  from  Fort 
Hunter,  and  four  score  from  Albany,  \>j  which  the  frontier  will  be  so  much 
extended,  and  those  people  seem  very  well  pleased  and  satisfied  with  what  I 
have  done.'* 

The  governor's  first  idea  was,  in  conformity  with  instmctions  from  the 
home  government,  to  plant  all  the  Palatines  together  on  one  large  tract,  the 
Indian  title  to  which  he  had  then  obtained  at  a  late  purchase,  but  he 
found  them  divided  into  parties,  the  cunnmgtgt  among  them  fomenting 
divisions  in  order  to  induce  the  most  of  them  to  leave  the  province,  and  they 
expressing  an  unwillingness  to  take  these  lands,  he  abandoned  that  project 
also  ;  and  in  his  letter  to  the  lords  of  trade,  of  November  21,  1722,  *'  as  about 
sixty  families  desired  to  be  in  a  distinct  tract  from  the  rest,"  he  gave  them 
leave  to  jmrchase  from  the  Indians  on  the  Canada  creek,  where  they  would 
he  more  immediately  a  barrier  against  the  sudden  incursions  of  the  French. 

The  act  of  confirmation,  January  17,  1723,  as  may  be  seen,  required  that 
the  names  and  number  of  all  the  i)ersons  to  be  concerned  in  the  grant  should 
he  certified  to  the  surveyor-general  before  the  survey  was  made,  and  as  appears 
by  the  i>atent  issued,  there  were  only  thirty-nine  families  and  ninety-four 
persons  reported,  or  who  came  forward  and  accepted  the  bounty  of  the 
government. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
1722  TO  1772. 

First  setttement  at  the  Qerman  Flats  —  License  to  Pmchase  of  Indians — 
Some  notice  of  the  Patent  —  Names  of  Patentees — Period  of  Rest — Fort  at 
Oswogo  built  in  1726  —  Defenses  near  Rome  —  Frontier  Posts  destroyed  hj 
the  French  in  1756 — Palatine  Settlement  destroyed  in  1757  —  M.  de  Bel- 
letre's  account  of  it  —  Not  credited  by  one  of  his  Countrymen  —  Qov,  de 
Laney — Fort  Harenieger — Alleged  Apathy  of  the  Inhabitants — Reasons  for 
Doubting — Indian  Statements  —  Deputy  Superintendent —  Indian  Fidelity 
Questioned  —  Escape  of  the  Minister  —  Another  Attack  in  1758  —  (Conduct 
of  Teamsters  and  the  Rangers — Woman  Scalped —  Quiet  Restored  by  the 
Capture  of  Fort  Frontenau  in  1758  and  Quebec  in  1759  —  Colonial  Wars — 
Commerce  Restricted  —  Complaints  of  Colonists  —  Lord  Camden — Mr. 
Pitt — Sir  William  Johnson  —  Attachment  of  the  Palatines  to  the  Cause  of 
the  Colonists. 

The  settlements  at  the  German  Flats  enjoyed  nearly  thirty- 
five  years  of  rest,  and  in  that  time  had  made  rapid  progress 
in  clearing  their  farms,  building  houses  and  barns,  raising 
stock  and  establishing  defenses  against  attacks  from  any 
hostile  quarter.  Governor  Burnet  had  in  1726,  although 
violently  opposed  by  the  governor-general  of  Canada,  erected 
a  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oswego  river,  the  good  will  of 
the  Iroquois  had  been  secured  in  its  defense,  and  the  fur 
trade  with  the  Indians  within  the  province,  which  had  been 
chiefly  engrossed  by  the  French  of  Canada,  was  principally 
secured  to  the  English.  Besides  the  protection  afforded  by 
the  fort  at  Oswego,  there  were  some  defenses  at  or  near 
the  present  village  of  Rome ;  and  although  other  frontier 
portions  of  the  colony  had  been  afflicted  with  the  scourge 
of  barbarous  and  exterminating  war,  these  Palatines  had 
enjoyed  a  long  period  of  repose.    In  1756,  the  English  fort 
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at  Oswego  was  captured,  and  the  small  fortifications  on 
Wood  creek  and  the  upper  Mohawk  were  taken  and  demo- 
lished by  the  French;  and  on  the  12th  pf  November,  1757, 
an  expedition  under  the  command  of  M.  de  Belletre,  com- 
posed of  about  three  hundred  marines,  Canadians  and 
Indians,  which  had  traversed  the  wilderness  by  the  way  of 
Black  river,  attacked  and  destroyed  the  Palatine  settlements 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Mohawk  river  at  or  near  the  present 
village  of  Herkimer.  A  portion  of  the  French  narrative  of 
this  expedition,  with  aU  its  exaggerations  and  expletives,  is 
given  verbatim  as  a  specimen  of  colonial  bragging  and 
French  grandiloquence  of  that  day: 

"On  the  11th  November,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
M.  de  Belletre,  preceded  as  was  his  custom  by  scouts,  crossed 
the  river  Corlaer  [MohawkJ  with  his  detachment,  partly 
swimming,  partly  in  water  up  to  the  neck.  He  encamped 
at  nightfall  in  the  woods  a  league  and  a  half  from  the  first 
of  the  five  forts  that  covered  the  Palatine  settlements. 

"The  12th,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  he  gave  his 
detachment  the  order  of  march  and  attack  so  as  to  surround 
the  said  five  forts  and  the  entire  Palatine  village,  consisting 
of  sixty  houses. 

"Though  M.  de  Belletre  knew  that  the  English  got  notice 
the  day  preceding,  yet  that  the  courage  of  the  Indians  may 
not  receive  the  least  check,  and  to  show  them  that  he  would 
not  rashly  expose  them,  he  liberated  an  Indian  of  the  Five 
Nations,  whom  he  had  until  then  detained  under  suspicion. 
But  this  savage  could  not  injure  M.  de  Belletre,  because  he 
commenced  at  the  same  time  to  attack  the  five  forts  and  the 
Palatines'  houses. 

"At  sight  of  the  first  fort  he  decided  to  take  it  by  assault. 
The  enemy  kept  up  a  most  active  fire  of  musketry,  but  the 
intrepidity  with  which  M.  de  Belletre,  with  all  the  oflScers 
and  Canadians  of  his  detachment  advanced,  coupled  with 
the  war  whoop  of  the  Indians,  terrified  the  English  to  the 
degree  that  the  mayor  of  the  village  of  the  Palatines,  who 
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commanded  the  said  fort,  opened  the  doors  and  asked  for 
quarters. 

"  M.  de  Belletre  lost  no  time  in  repairing  to  the  second, 
the  third,  the  fourth  and  fifth,  which  were  not  less  intimi- 
dated than  the  first,  by  his  intrepidity  and  the  cries  of  the 
Indians.  They  all  surrendered  at  discretion,  and  were 
entirely  burnt. 

"During  this  time  a  party  of  Canadians  and  Indiana 
ravaged  and  burnt  the  said  sixty  houses  of  the  Palatines, 
their  barns  and  other  out  buildings,  as  well  as  the  water 
mill. 

"In  all  these  expeditions  about  forty  English  perished — 
killed  or  drowned.  The  number  of  prisoners  is  nearly  one 
hundred  and  fifty  men,  women  and  children,  among  whom 
is  the  mayor  of  the  village,  the  surgeon  and  some  militia 
officers.  We  had  not  a  man  killed;  but  M.  de  Lorimer, 
officer,  was  wounded  in  the  right  side  by  a  ball,  and  three 
or  four  savages  slightly. 

"  The  damage  inflicted  on  the  enemy  is  estimated  accord- 
ing to  the  representations  of  the  English  themselves,  to  wit: 

"In  grain,  of  all  sorts,  a  much  larger  quantity  than  the 
island  of  Montreal  has  produced  in  years  of  abundance. 
The  same  of  hogs;  3000  horned  cattle;  3000  sheep.  All 
these  articles  were  to  be  sent  in  a  few  days  to  Corlaer 
[Schenectady] ;  1500  horses,  300  of  which  were  taken  by  the 
Indians,  and  the  greater  number  consumed  for  the  support 
of  the  detachment. 

"  The  property  in  furniture,  wearing  apparel,  merchandise 
and  liquor,  might  form  a  capital  of  1,600,000  livres  [$277,- 
500].  The  mayor  of  the  village  alone  has  lost  400,000 
[$74,000].  The  French  and  Indians  have  acquired  as  rich 
a  booty  as  they  could  carry  off.  They  have  in  specie  more 
than  100,000  livres  [$18,500].  One  Indian  alone  has  as 
much  as  30,000  [$5,550].  There  was  likewise  plundered  a 
quantity  of  wampum,  silver  bracelets,  Ac,  scarlet  cloth  and 
other  merchandise,  which  would  form  a  capital  of  80,000 
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more.  All  this  damage  could  not  be  done  short  of  forty- 
eight  hours.  M.  de  Belletre  made  provision  to  be  always 
able  to  resist  the  enemy,  who,  as  has  been  observed,  were  to 
the  number  of  350  men  in  the  said  Fort  Kouari  [Herkimer], 
about  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  the  field  of  battle." 

This  is  a  most  extraordinary  narrative  of  a  most  barbarous 
transaction,  and  is  so  characterized  by  one  of  M.  de  Belletre's 
own  countrymen,  Mr.  Daine,  in  his  report  to  the  French 
minister,  in  which  he  says  the  injury  inflicted  "  in  homed 
cattle,  sheep  and  horses  has  been  greatly  exaggerated  in  the 
relation  of  M.  de  Belletre's  expedition.  It  must  be  dimin- 
ished at  least  a  good  half.  It  is  still  more  exaggerated  in 
regard  to  furniture,  wearing  apparel,  merchandise  and 
liquors,  which  are  carried  up  to  fifteen  hundred  thousand 
livres,  as  well  as  the  loss  of  the  Palatine  village  in  Indian 
com."  And  Gov.  De  Lancy,  in  mentioning  the  destruction 
of  "a  valuable  settlement  on  the  north  side  of  the  Mohawk's 
river,  opposite  to  Fort  Hareniger,  called  the  German  Flats," 
says  ^^  the  loss  is  estimated  at  twenty  thousand  pounds  this 
money,"  fifty  thousand  dollars,  a  pretty  large  discrepancy 
from  that  given  by  the  valorous  Frenchman,  who  seemed 
somewhat  desirous  that  his  achievement  should  begin  to  com- 
pare with  the  martial  deeds  of  his  illustrious  countryman, 
Turrene,  when  he  ravaged  the  German  Palatinate  about  one 
hundred  years  before. 

The  confidence  inspired  by  a  long  exemption  from  hostile 
visits,  proved  in  this  case  extremely  unfortunate.  It  is 
asserted  that  these  people  were  informed  the  day  before,  by 
friendly  Indians,  of  the  contemplated  attack  of  the  French 
and  Indians,  but  being  extremely  incredulous,  they  gave  no 
heed  to  these  admonitions.  Their  settlement  was  in  sight 
of  a  fort  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  garrisoned  by  three 
hundred  and  fifty  men;  so  says  the  French  account,  and  it 
must  be  taken  at  considerable  discount  But  if  this  was 
true  in  all  its  parts,  these  people  had  some  grounds  to  sup- 
pose, if  they  were  attacked,  that  they  would  be  aided  by  an 
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armed  force  so  near  at  hand  in  repelling  the  assault;  their 
retirement  to  the  fort  with  their  families  and  effects  could 
not  have  preserved  their  houses  and  crops  from  destruction. 
MiUtia  forces  from  Albany  had  been  ordered  the  year  before 
to  repair  to  the  German  Flats ;  and  the  fort  mentioned  in  the 
French  account  and  by  Gov.  De  Lancy  is  described  as  a 
^^  stockaded  work  around  the  church  and  block-house,  with 
a  ditch  and  a  parapet  pallisadoed,  thrown  up  by  Sir  William 
Johnson  a  year  ago  [in  1756J  upon  an  alarm  then  given." 

But  there  is  another  witness  who  must  speak  in  relation 
to  this  sad  affair.  Sir  William  Johnson  haying  been  informed 
that  the  Indians  had  not  notified  the  Palatines  of  the  enemy's 
approach  until  the  morning  the  attack  was  made,  sent  his 
deputy  agent  and  Indian  interpreter,  to  inquire  of  the  Oneida 
and  Tuscarora  Indians,  several  of  whom  he  was  told  were 
assembled  at  the  German  Flats,  respecting  this  affair,  and 
ask  them  to  explain  why  they  had  not  given  more  timely 
notice  of  the  designs  and  approach  of  the  enemy. 

The  deputy  agent,  Mr.  Croghan,  did  not  arrive  at  the 
scene  of  desolation  until  the  Indians  had  left  for  home ;  he 
sent  for  them  to  return ;  the  narrative  then  proceeds : 

"  The  aforesaid  Indians  returned,  and  on  the  30th  Novem  ^ 
ber  [1757],  at  Fort  Harkeman,  CoTiaghquieson,  the  chief  Oneida 
sachem,  made  the  following  speech  to  Mr.  Croghan,  having 
first  called  in  one  Rudolph  Shumaker,  Hanjost  Harkeman 
and  several  other  Germans,  who  understood  the  Indian 
language,  and  desired  them  to  sit  down  and  hear  what  he 
was  going  to  say. 

Conaghquieson  then  proceeded  and  said : 

"  Brother :  I  can't  help  telling  you  that  we  were  very  much 
surprised  to  hear  that  our  brethren,  the  English,  suspect  and 
charge  us  with  not  giving  them  timely  notice  of  the  designs 
of  the  French,  as  it  is  well  known  we  have  not  neglected  to 
give  them  every  piece  of  intelligence  that  came  to  our 
knowledge. 
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"Brother:  About  fifteen  days  before  the  affair  happened, 
we  sent  the  Germans  word  that  some  Swegatchi  Indians  told 
us  the  French  were  determined  to  destroy  the  German  Flats, 
and  desired  them  to  be  on  their  guard.  About  six  days 
after  that  we  had  a  further  account  from  the  Swegatchi,  that 
the  French  were  preparing  to  march. 

"  I  then  came  down  to  the  German  flats,  and  in  a  meet- 
ing with  the  Germans,  told  them  what  we  had  heard, 
and  desired  them  to  collect  themselves  together  in  a  body 
at  their  fort,  and  secure  their  women,  children  and  effects, 
and  make  the  best  defense  they  could ;  and  at  the  same 
time  told  them  to  write  what  I  had  said  to  our  brother 
Warraghiyagey  [Meaning  Sir  William  Johnson.  The  Pala- 
tines never  sent  this  intelligence.].  But  they  paid  not  the 
least  regard  to  what  I  told  them,  and  laughed  at  me,  saying 
they  did  not  value  the  enemy.  Upon  this  I  returned  home 
and  sent  one  of  our  people  to  the  lake  [meaning  the  Oneida 
lake]  to  find  out  whether  the  enemy  were  coming  or  not ; 
and  after  he  had  staid  there  two  days,  the  enemy  arrived  at 
the  carrying  place,  and  sent  word  to  the  castle  at  the  lake, 
that  they  were  there,  and  told  them  what  they  were  going 
to  do ;  but  charged  them  not  «to  let  us  at  the  upper  castle 
know  any  thing  of  their  design.  As  soon  as  the  man  I  sent 
there  heard  this,  he  came  on  to  us  with  the  account  that 
night,  and  as  soon  as  we  received  it  we  sent  a  belt  of  wampum 
to  confirm  the  truth  thereof,  to  the  flats,  which  came  here 
the  day  before  the  enemy  made  their  attack;  but  the  people 
would  not  give  credit  to  the  account  even  then,  or  they 
might  have  saved  their  lives.  This  is  the  truth,  and  those 
Germans  here  present  know  it  to  be  so. 

"The  aforesaid  Germans  did  acknowledge  it  to  be  so,  and 
that  they  had  such  intelligence. 

"Gborgb  Ceoohak." 

In  testing  historical  facts,  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
relations  given  must  be  examined  with  care,  the  position  of 
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the  narrators  known,  and  aU  probabilities  nicely  and  pro- 
perly  balanced.  Hitherto  these  people,  in  their  intercourse 
with  the  colonial  officials  of  the  crown,  had  given  no  snch 
evidence  of  inanition  and  stolidity  as  is  here  charged  upon 
them.  They  did  not  lack  shrewdness  and  a  good  degree  of 
intelligence  in  selecting  their  lands.  This  is  evident  to  any 
one  who  will  t€ike  the  trouble  to  examine  into  it.  They  had 
every  motive,  the  preservation  of  life,  and  the  protection  of 
property,  to  induce  them  to  be  cautious  and  guarded  in  all 
their  actions ;  they  would  not  be  likely  in  one  short  year  to 
have  forgotten  that  all  the  frontier  posts  between  them  and 
their  habitual  foes  had  been  captured,  and  that  an  invasion 
of  their  own  homes  had  been  feared. 

De  Lancy  knew  nothing  of  the  facts  stated,  bearing  upon' 
this  particular  subject,  except  what  he  derived  from  reports 
or  rumors,  and  M.  de  Belletre's  narrative  is  a  mere  bagatelle, 
discredited  by  one  of  his  own  countrymen ;  besides,  how 
could  he  know  the  English  had  notice  of  his  coming  the  day 
preceding,  except  from  rumor?  The  statements  of  the 
narrative  which  has  been  partly  transcribed^  present  the 
gravest  subject  of  reflection,  touching  the  matter  to  be  dis- 
posed of.  Sir  William  Johnson  had,  at  this  time,  been 
several  years  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs  under  the 
crown,  possessing  great  shrewdness,  much  talent  and  an 
untiring  perseverance  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties;  his 
intercourse  with  the  Indians  was  marked  with  uncommon 
sagacity,  and  to  carry  into  effect,  fully,  the  policy  of  his 
government  in  respect  to  the  Indians,  appeared  to  be  the 
end  and  aim  ef  all  his  actions.  He  had  already  achieved  a 
standing  with  the  home  government,  that  could  not  be  easily 
assailed,  and  won  for  himself  a  title,  to  his  posterity  a  for- 
tune. His  influence  over  and  control  of  the  native  Indians 
within  his  superintendency,  was  very  great,  and  it  seemed 
their  brother  Warraghiyagey  had  only  to  express  a  desire, 
to  have  it  fulfilled,  so  far  as  it  depended  on  their  agency. 
They  could  not  forfeit  his  confidence  in  them  with  impunity ; 
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and  they  well  knew  that  every  approach  of  the  enemy,  or 
even  rumor  of  it,  through  their  country,  towards  the  English 
settlements,  must  in  accordance  with  the  conventional  rela- 
tions existing  between  him  and  them,  be  immediately  com- 
municated to  the  parties  expected  to  be  assailed.  This 
attack  on.  the  Palatine  village  was  sudden,  and  no  doubt 
unexpected,  to  Sir  William,  and  when  the  news  reached  him 
his  first  thought  seems  to  have  been  that  his  Indian  outposts 
had  been  negligent  of  their  duty,  for  he  despatched  his 
deputy  fitfid  interpreter  to  the  spot  to  inquire  why  they  had 
not  given  more  timely  notice  of  the  designs  and  approach 
of  the  enemy,  he  having  been  informed  that  no  intelligence 
had  been  given  by  the  Indians  until  the  morning  the  attack 
was  made.  The.  affair  was  a  very  grave  one,  and  might 
create  some  embarrassments. 

The  blame  of  permitting  this  murderous  assault,  without 
making  any  preparation  to  meet  it,  must  fall  upon  Sir 
William  and  iiis  sub-agents,  the  Indians,  or  the  German  set- 
tlers, and  it  is  not  very  difficult  to  see  what  would  be  the 
result  of  the  inquiry,  when  the  judge  and  witness  were 
interested  parties,  and  it  must  be  more  agreeable  to  the  sub- 
agent  to  find  the  Indians  blameless,  than  chargeable  with  a 
neglect  that  must  in  some  degree  reflect  discredit  upon 
the  chief  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs.  The  document, 
partly  copied,  was  not  found  in  the  archives  of  the  state, 
either  here  or  in  England,  nor  among  Sir  William's  papers, 
and  there  is  no  evidence  found,  except  the  paper  itself,  that 
ihe  Palatines  knew  any  thing  of  its  contents  or  were  present 
on  the  occasion;  and  what  is  quite  remarkable,  no  paper 
has  been  seen  or  found  wherein  Sir  William  alludes  to  this 
invasion,  but  he  was  at  the  German  Flats  in  1756,  in  April, 
1767y  and  in  1758.  The  fact  is  not  improbable  that  the 
deputy  agent  was  better  pleased  to  find  the  fault  of  being 
unprepared  attributable  to  the  settlers,  rather  than  the 
Indians,  for  then  there  could  be  no  cause  for  censure,  how- 
ever remote,  against  the  Indian    superintendency.      The 
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reader  has  all  the  facts  within  the  reach  of  the  author,  and 
must  form  such  conclusions  as  may  seem  just 

These  people  were  then  seated  on  as  fertile  a  spot  as  any 
in  the  state,  had  good  buildings  on  their  farms,  and  were 
generally  rich.  Their  buildings  and  crops  were  destroyed 
by  fire,  and  their  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  were  many 
of  them  killed.  Some  of  the  people  were  slain  by  the 
marauders  and  nearly  one  hundred  carried  into  captivity. 
The  Glerman  minister  cmd  a  majority  of  the  inhabitants  who 
followed  him,  saved  themselves  by  going  to  the  fort  on  the 
south  side  of  the  river,  on  the  morning  of  the  attack.  The 
enemy  burned  a  gristmill,  probably  on  what  is  now  called 
Starings's  creek,  and  a  sawmill  within  a  few  miles  of  the  set- 
tlement. There  were  about  twenty  houses  between  Port 
Eouari  [Herkimer]  and  Fall  Hill  or  Little  Falls,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  river  at  this  time,  and  eight  on  the  north  side, 
which  were  abandoned  for  a  time  when  the  settlement  at 
Herkimer  was  destroyed. 

In  the  following  spring,  April  30th,  1758,  a  large  party 
of  Indians  and  a  small  number  of  French  attacked  the  Pala- 
tine settlement  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  near  the  fort. 
About  thirty  of  the  inhabitants  were  killed,  and  one  oflScer, 
Lieut.  Hair  of  the  rangers,  was  wounded  slightly  in  the 
breast  The  enemy  were  rather  roughly  treated  when  they 
came  in  contact  with  the  rangers,  having  had  about  fifteen 
of  their  number  killed  and  wounded.  Captain  Herchamer 
commanded  the  fort  at  this  time,  and  on  the  first  intimation  of 
danger,  collected  within  the  fort  all  the  inhabitants  he  coidd 
gather,  before  the  attack  was  made  upon  the  settlements,  but 
there  were  several  families  who  had  fled  from  Henderson's 
purchase  that  spring,  and  with  them  two  Indian  traders  by 
the  name  of  Clock,  and  several  teamsters,  taking  baggage  to 
the  fort,  who  were  not  notified  in  time,  or  for  some  other 
cause,  did  not  retire  to  the  fort  before  the  enemy  came  upon 
them,  rushed  into  the  houses,  killing  and  scalping  all  they 
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could  find.  The  teamsters  being  together  in  one  of  the 
houses  attacked,  ran  up  stairs  and  made  a  brave  defense 
until  the  Indians  were  driven  away  by  the  rangers;  one  of 
them,  however,  John  Ehel,  hearing  the  Indians  threaten  to 
set  fire  to  the  house  they  were  in,  became  frightened,  jumped 
out  of  the  chamber  window  and  was  killed.  A  woman  came 
into  the  fort  the  next  morning,  who  had  been  scalped,  her 
nose  nearly  cut  off,  and  w^ounded  in  her  breast  and  side ;  and 
she  was  even  then,  in  that  mutilated  condition,  supposed 
likely  to  recover.  She  related  all  that  happened  to  her  until 
scalped,  and  said  there  were  Onondaga  Indians  with  the 
enemy.  One  or  two  facts  are  worthy  of  special  notice. 
The  account  given  of  this  second  disaster  to  the  Palatines, 
states  that  Capt.  Herkimer  or  Herchamer,  was  notified  by 
an  Oneida  Indian,  at  12  o'clock,  that  the  Indians  and  French 
were  near  the  fort  and  would  come  down  on  the  settlements 
that  day,  and  at  four  o'clock  the  attack  wjts  made,  giving 
only  four  hours  to  gather  in  the  inhabitants  from  the  differ- 
ent localities  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  fort,  and  some  of 
the  houses  were  some  distance  from  it.  Now,  why  was  not 
a  more  timely  notice  given,  and  why  were  any  Onondaga 
Indians  found  with  the  enemy  making  war  upon  this  frontier 
settlement  ? 

At  this  period  of  the  history  of  the  Mohawk  valley,  there 
were  nearly  five  hundred  houses  between  the  East  Canada 
creek  and  Sir  William  Johnson's  residence  near  Amsterdam, 
on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  the  road  or  path  usually  tra- 
veled from  Utica  as  far  down  as  the  East  Canada  creek  was 
on  the  south  side  of  the  river.  There  was  no  wagon  or 
carriage  track  between  the  two  creeks  at  that  early  day. 

The  capture  of  Port  Prontenac,  Kingston,  C.  W.,  by  the 
English  in  1758,  and  the  surrender  of  Quebec  and  Port 
Niagara  in  the  following  year,  with  a  general  pacification 
with  the  Indian  tribes,  again  secured  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  German  Plats  the  blessings  of  peace.  Their  surviving 
friends  returned  from  captivity,  and  with  cheerfulness  and 
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hope  rebuilt  their  bomes,  replenished  their  stocks  and  pre- 
pared their  fields  for  seed  time,  with  a  fall  anticipation  of 
once  more  reaping  the  plenteous  harvest  in  quiet. 

The  gloom  of  the  past  now  began  to  fade  in  the  brighten- 
ing prospects  of  the  future,  with  this  little  band  of  frontier 
pilgrims,  whose  more  than  fifty  years  of  wanderings,  since 
they  left  their  fatherland,  had  not  been  unattended  by  toils, 
privations,  sicknesses,  devastations  and  deaths.  And  such 
deaths  too  as  were  inflicted  on  some  of  their  number! 
Humanity,  bowing  in  reverent  submission,  weeps  in  agony 
at  the  recital,  and  asks  when  retributive  justice  will  be 
visited  upon  the  perpetrators  of  such  deeds ;  and  when  and 
how  these  tribulations  shall  have  an  end. 

The  repose  and  tranquility  that  succeeded  the  conquest 
of  Canada  by  the  English,  and  the  general  Indian  pacifica- 
tion before  alluded  to,  was  only  the  calm  that  precedes  the 
earthquake.  In  1763,  Nova  Scotia,  Canada,  Cape  Breton 
and  other  dependencies  were  ceded  by  Prance  to  the  British 
crown,  and  the  two  Floridas  by  Spain,  and  thus  Great 
Britain  became  mistress  of  the  whole  North  American  con- 
tinent; a  territory  equal  in  extent  to  that  of  several  European 
kingdoms.  From  1689  to  1760,  a  period  of  seventy-one 
years,  the  colonies  had  been  involved  in  four  wars,  which 
lasted  in  all,  twenty-seven  years,  but  their  population  had 
increased  from  two  hundred  thousand  to  nearly  three  mil- 
lions. Agriculture  had  steadily  advanced,  and  trade  and 
commerce  had  greatly  increaded  ;  but  in  arts  and  manufac- 
tures little  progress  was  made,  the  introduction  of  them 
being  opposed  by  the  mother  country.  Hitherto  the  com- 
mercial enterprise  of  the  colonists  had  encountered  but  few 
checks  from  the  home  government,  and  a  direct  trade  with 
several  of  the  Spanish  and  French  colonies  had  been  per- 
mitted, although  contrary  to  the  letter  of  the  British 
navigation  laws.  This  trade  was  highly  beneficial  to  the 
colonists,  as  it  enabled  them  to  exchange  their  products  for 
gold  and  silver  and  other  valuable  commodities,  whereby 
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they  were  enabled  to  make  their  remittances  in  payment  of 
British  manufactures,  which  their  necessities  compelled 
them  to  have,  and  could  not  be  supplied  from  any  other 
country.  Shortly  after  the  treaty  of  Paris  in  1763,  the 
spirit  with  which  the  colonists  prosecuted  their  commercial 
afi'airs,  alarmed  the  mercantile  and  shipping  interests  in  the 
mother  country,  upon  whose  representations  the  government 
imposed  restrictions  that  annihilated  tiiis  trade,  to  the  serious 
injury  of  the  northern  colonies.  Although  some  modifica- 
tion of  former  restrictions  subsequently  took  place,  they 
were  coupled  with  regulations  and  the  exaction  of  duties  to 
raise  a  revenue  in  America,  which  the  colonists  considered 
dangerous  innovations.  The  people  of  the  colonies  were  not 
relieved  and  their  fears  were  greatly  excited  in  consequence 
of  the  novel  principles  attempted  to  be  engrafted  upon  the 
British  constitution  by  the  enactment  of  laws  of  this  descrip- 
tion. The  British  national  debt  had  become  enormous  for 
that  period,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  provide  means 
for  diminishing  the  burthen,  and  the  idea  of  raising  a  sub- 
stantial revenue  in  the  colonies  from  taxes  imposed  by 
parliament  was  conceived,  and  laws  to  carry  it  into  effect 
were  passed.  The  causes  that  produced  collision  with  the 
mother  country  and  eventuated  in  the  independence  of  the 
American  colonies,  can  not  be  minutely  traced  in  a  work  of 
this  character.  The  colonies  insisted  they  were  members 
of  the  British  empire  and  could  not  be  taxed  without  their 
consent ;  that  representation  and  taxation  were  inseparable ; 
and  that  this  was  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  British 
constitution. 

Lord  Camden,  in  a  debate  in  the  house  of  peers  on  one  of 
these  tax  bills,  uttered  the  following  emphatic  and  impres- 
sive language:  '^My  position,"  said  he,  ^^is  this;  I  repeat  it;  I 
will  maintain  it  to  my  last  hour :  Taxation  and  representation 
are  inseparable.  This  position  is  founded  on  the  laws  of 
nature.  It  is  more,  it  is  an  eternal  law  of  nature.  For, 
whatever  is  a  man's  own,  no  other  man  has  a  right  to  take 
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from  him  without  his  consent,  and  whoever  does  it  commits 
a  robbery.**  And  Mr.  Pitt  said  in  the  house  of  commons: 
**  Ton  have  no  right  to  tax  America.  I  rejoice  that  America 
has  resisted.  Three  millions  of  our  fellow  subjects  so  lost 
to  every  sense  of  virtue,  as  tamely  to  give  up  their  liberties, 
would  be  fit  instruments  to  make  slaves  of  the  rest'*  These 
sentiments,  couched  in  language  so  bold  and  nervous,  were 
not  slow  in  reaching  the  ears  of  a  deeply  interested  audience. 
The  distinguished  and  liberal  British  statesmen  who  uttered 
them,  did  not,  perhaps,  imagine  they  were  speeding  a  ball 
that  was  so  soon  to  strike  from  the  British  crown  one  of  its 
brightest  jewels. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  remark,  that  Sir  William 
Johnson  was  highly  esteemed,  and  no  doubt  justly,  by  his 
neighbors  of  the  lower  Mohawk  valley,  and  exercised  over 
many  of  them  an  unboimded  influence.  On  his  death  that 
esteem  and  regard  was  transferred  to  his  family,  who  did  not 
fail  to  exert  their  influence  among  their  friends  and  depend- 
ants, in  all  matters  relating  to  the  approaching  conflict. 
Quite  a  number  of  the  people  then  living  at  and  near  Johns- 
town, Fort  Hunter  and  other  parts  of  Tryon  county,  left  it 
with  Sir  John  Johnson  and  Guy  Johnson,  and  went  to  Canada ; 
the  descendants  of  some  of  them  may  now  be  found  settled 
on  the  shores  of  Lake  Ontario,  between  Niagara  and  Bur- 
lington Heights,  Hamilton ;  and  others  in  different  parts  of 
Upper  Canada.  These  were  followed  by  others,  disaffected, 
who  left  during  the  revolutionary  war. 

The  Palatines  at  the  German  Flats,  were  seated  at  some 
distance  from  Sir  William,  and  had  comparatively  but  little 
intercourse  with  him.  They  knew  him  as  an  oflScer  of  the 
government,  and  not  as  a  neighbor  and  friend.  They  had 
but  few  opportunities  of  intercourse  with  his  family,  and 
consequently  were  not  influenced  by  them  in  regard  to  the 
difficulties  between  the  colonies  and  the  mother  country. 

If  any  efforts  were  made  to  detach  them  from  their 
allegiance  to  the  country,  those  efforts  were  not  attended 
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with  any  great  snccess,  bb  only  a  very  few  of  them  are 
known  to  have  abandoned  their  homes  and  followed  the 
fortunes  of  the  Johnson  family.  They  may  have  had 
abundant  reasons  for  doubting  the  disinterestedness  of  any 
proflFers  that  were  made  to  them  from  that  quarter,  and  they 
chose  not  to  put  any  further  faith  in  {)romise8  which  had  to 
their  grief  and  sorrow  been  so  often  broken.  They  had  not 
in  seventeen  years  forgotten  the  scenes  of  November,  1767, 
and  April,  1758,  when  they  were  left  an  unprotected  and 
exposed  frontier,  subject  to  attack,  by  an  enemy  whoso 
trophy  wag  the  human  scalp,  and  the  record  of  whose  war- 
like achievements  was  found  in  the  smouldering  ruins  of 
destroyed  hamlets,  slaughtered  cattle,  and  captive  women 
and  children ;  when,  if  any  males  were  spared,  these  were 
preserved  to  grace  the  triumph  of  victory,  by  running  the 
gauntlet  between  two  lines  of  infuriated  demons, » whose 
privilege  and  duty  it  was  to  inflict  torments,  and*  whose 
greatest  solace  consisted  in  viewing  the  agonies  of  the 
tortured  victim. 

But  these  people  had  other  and  loftier  motives  to  guide 
their  actions  and  control  them  in  the  course  they  should 
pursue  in  the  contest,  where  even  brother  was  to  strive  with 
deadly  weapons  against  brother,  and  the  son  with  the  father ; 
a  most  unnatural  conflict,  provoked  by  kingly  power.  Tra- 
dition, if  they  possessed  no  other  means  of  information,  had 
unfolded  to  them  all  the  miseries  of  serfdom,  a  concomitant 
of  regal  power  and  the  absolute  rule  of  one  man.  They  saw 
and  felt  the  justice  of  the  sentiment,  that  man  ought  not  to 
be  burdened  without  his  consent ;  but  exposed  as  they  were, 
and  sufier  as  they  well  knew  they  must,  from  the  blows  that 
woidd  be  dealt  upon  them  by  their  old  foes,  soon  to  be 
leagued  with  former  friends,  they  embraced  with  zeal,  and 
with  a  resolution  not  to  be  shaken,  the  cause  of  the  colonies 
against  the  mother  country,  and  held  out  firmly  to  the  end ; 
thereby  proving  themselves  xmfit  "instruments  to  make 
slaves  of  the  rest"  of  their  fellow  subjects. 


0 
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This  is  plain,  nnembellished  historic  truth,  respecting  the 
'  inhabitants  of  the  country  now  embraced  within  the  bounds 

of  the  county,  and  of  which  the  descendants  of  the  Palatines 
composed,  by  far,  the  greatest  number. 

From  the  close  of  the  French  war  to  the  stirring  events 
that  shortly  preceded  the  commencement  of  the  revolution- 
ary contest,  neither  history  nor  oral  tradition  has  given  us 
any  marked  or  striking  incidents  worthy  of  notice.  Until 
1772,  Albany  county  extended  westward  without  any  defined 
limits,  when  Tryon  county  was  erected,  and  the  administra- 
/  *  tion  of  justice  must  have  been  characterized  by  a  patriarchal 

simplicity,  often  silenced,  no  doubt,  by  military  rule.    The 
white  settlements  were  mostly  confined  to  the  Mohawk 
;  valley  and  its  vicinity,  although  some  families  were  found 

^  remote  from  the  principal  settlements  along  the  river. 


CHAPTER  V. 
1772  TO  1783. 

Bvents  Preceding  the  Revolution  —  Trjon  County  —  Teiritoriil  Divisions  of 
White  Settlements  before  the  War —  General  Ck>ngress  in  1774  —  Provin- 
oial  Conyention  in  1775  —  Second  General  Congress  in  1775  —  Committees 
of  Safety  —  Meeting  of  in  Tiyon  Countj  —  Conduct  of  Guj  Johnson  — 
Indian  Council  at  German  Flats  —  Gloomy  Prospects  —  Sir  John  Johnson  — 
Declaration  of  Independence  —  Preparations  of  the  Bnemy  —  Generals 
Schuyler  and  Herkimer — Vigilance  of  the  Foe  —  Fort  Schuyler  Invested 
by  St.  Leger — Herkimer's  Proclamation — Tryon  County  Militia  assemble 
at  Carman  Flats  —  Herkimer  Marches  to  the  Relief  of  Fort  Schuyler  —  Col. 
(Hnsevoort — St.  Leger's  Forces — Insubordinate  Conduct  of  Herkimer's 
OfUcers  —  Battle  of  Oriskany — WiUett's  Sortie — Sir  John  Johnson's  Effort 
to  Detach  the  Inhabitants  from  the  Patriot  Cause  —  Walter  N.  Butler  cap- 
tured—  Arnold  arrives  at  Fort  Dayton  —  His  Proclamation  —  Honjost 
Schuyler's  BCission  and  Success  —  Situation  of  the  Valley  in  the  Winter 
of  1777,  1778— Andrus  — Town  destroyed  by  Brant  —  Retaliation  on 
Young's  Settlement  —  German  Flats  destroyed  by  Brant  —  The  Liberty 
Pole  —  William  Dygert  —  Fate  of  the  Palatines  —  Mills  burnt  at  the  Little 
Falls  —  Alexander  EUice  —  Enemy's  Visit  to  Rhiemensnyder's  Bush  ^- 
Ifount  Family  in  Jersyfleld — Sir  John  Johnson's  Retreat — Destruction  of 
Fort  Schuyler  —  Solomon  Woodworth — John  Christian  Shell — Donald 
McDonald  —  Defeat  of  Ross  —  Death  of  W.  N.  Butler.  —  Losses  and  Suf- 
ferings of  the  Enemy  —  Willett's  Return  from  Pursuing  the  Enemy  — 
Resolution  of  British  Commons  —  Failure  of  the  Expedition  against  Oswego 
— Close  of  the  War  —  Conciliatory  Proposals  of  Peace. 

Upon  the  organization  of  Tryon  County,  the  territory 
was  divided  into  four  large  districts  of  country,  although 
each  contained  but  a  comparatively  small  number  of  inhabit- 
ants. These  districts  were  subdivided  into  smaller  precincts. 
The  Mohawk  district  was  the  easternmost,  and  lay  in  that 
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part  of  the  county  directly  under  the  influence  of  the  John- 
son family;  the  Ganajoharie  lay  above  the  Mohawk  on  the 
south  side  of  the  river,  and  embraced  all  the  territory  south 
and  as  far  west  as  the  Little  falls;  the  Palatine  district 
embraced  all  the  country  on  the  north  side  of  the  river 
between  the  Little  falls  and  Mohawk  district;  and  the 
German  Flats  and  Kingsland  districts  included  all  the  ter- 
ritories and  settlements  on  both  sides  of  the  river  westward 
of  the  Palatine  and  Ganajoharie  districts.  These  comprised 
the  territorial  divisions. 

In  those  days,  the  exciting  events  that  formed  the  topic 
of  conversation  among  the  colonists,  on  the  seaboard  and 
in  the  eastern  provinces,  were  slow  in  reaching  the  seclud- 
ed valley  of  the  upper  Mohawk.  The  Johnson  family, 
controlled  a  district  of  country  lying  between  it  and  Albany, 
and  it  was  not  without  some  hazard,  that  any  one  friendly 
to  the  colonists  could  venture  to  convey  intelligence  of  an 
unfriendly  bearing  to  the  mother  country  into  the  upper  dis- 
tircts. 

A  congress,  composed  of  delegates  from  most  of  the  colo- 
nies, met  at  Philadelphia,  in  September,  1774.  In  April, 
1776,  a  provincial  convention  met  at  New  York,  and  chose 
delegates  to  the  second  congress,  which  convened  in  May 
following,  at  Philadelphia;  and,  on  the  22d  May,  1775,  a 
provincial  congress  assembled  at  New  York,  at  which  neces- 
sary measures  were  taken  to  defend  the  country.  This 
body  delegated  their  powers,  for  one  month,  to  a  committee 
ofsafdyy  consisting  of  three  members  from  the  city,  and  one 
from  ecich  of  the  other  counties. 

It  may  be  superfluous  to  remark  that  these  organizations 
were  voluntary;  but  deriving  all  their  authority  from  the 
people,  these  bodies  claimed  to  exercise,  and  did  exercise  all 
necessary  power,  for  the  protection  of  their  constituents,  nn 
the  disruption  of  the  royal  governments.  Local  committees 
of  safety  were  appointed,  in  all  the  districts  of  Tryon  county, 
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in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the  general  and 
provincial  congresses.  The  committees  of  the  Palatine  and 
Canajoharie  districts  seem  to  have  taken  the  initiative  in 
these  affairs  and  were  active  and  zealous  in  their  patriotic 
efforts  to  present  to  their  countrymen  the  true  grounds  of 
difference  between  the  colonies  and  the  mother  coimtry. 

The  committee  of  the  Palatine  district,  on  21st  of  May, 
1775,  in  a  letter  sent  by  express  to  the  Albany  committee, 
say:  "We  have  just  sent* an  express  to  the  German  Flats, 
and  Eingsland  districts,  desiring  them  to  unite  with  us,  and 
give  us  their  assistance ;  which  districts,  or  at  least  a  great 
majority  of  them,  we  are  credibly  informed,  are  very  hearty 
in  the  present  struggle  for  American  liberty."  Mr.  Camp- 
bell, in  his  Annals  of  Tryon  County,  says  the  first  united 
meeting  of  the  committee,  for  the  whole  county,  was  held 
on  the  2d  day  of  June,  1775,  and  gives  the  following  names 
of  members  from  the  several  districts. 

From  the  Palatine  district:  Christopher  P.  Yates,  John 
Frey,  Andrew  Fink,  Andrew  Beiber,  Peter  Waggoner,  Daniel 
McDougal,  Jacob  Klock,  George  Ecker,  Jun.,  Harmanus  Yan 
Slyck,  Christopher  W.  Fox,  Anthony  Van  Veghten;  11. 

From  the  Canajoharie  district :  Nicholas  Herkimer,  Eben- 
escer  Cox,  William  Seeber,  John  Moore,  Samuel  Campbell, 
Samuel  Clyde,  Thomas  Henry,  John  Pickard ;  8. 

From  the  Kingsland  and  German  Flats  districts :  Edward 
Wall,  William  Petry,  John  Petry,  Augustine  Hess,  Frederick 
Orendorf,  Gtoorge  Wentz,  Michael  Ittig,  Frederick  Fox, 
George  Herkimer,  Duncan  McDougal,  Frederick  Helmer,  and 
JohnFrink;  12. 

From  the  Mohawk  district :  John  Morlett,  John  Bliven, 
Abraham  Yan  Home,  Adam  Fonda,  Frederick  Fisher,  Samp- 
son Simmons,  William  Schuyler,  Yolkert  Yeeder,  James 
McMaster  and  Daniel  Lane ;  10.    In  all,  41. 

The  members  from  the  Mohawk  district  had  hitherto  been 
hindered  from  meeting  with  the  delegates  from  the  other 
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districts,  by  the  Johnsons.  Guy  Johnson,  finding  the  people 
of  the  valley  resolute  in  their  determination,  and  becoming 
more  united,  as  correct  information  was  circulated  among 
them  of  the  true  state  of  the  controversy  between  the  colonies 
and  mother  country,  had  made  up  his  mind  to  quit  the  country 
and  retire  to  Canada.  Under  the  pretence  of  holding  a 
council  with  the  Indians,  he  had  left  Quy  Park,  with  his 
family  and  dependants,  and  stopped  at  a  Mr.  Thompson's, 
on  Cosby's  Manor,  a  few  miles  at)Ove  German  Flats,  where 
this  committee  addressed  to  him  a  spirited,  but  firm  and 
temperate  letter,  in  which  they  placed  before  him  their  views 
of  the  controversy  between  the  two  countries ;  disabused 
themselves  of  ^^  false  and  malicious  "  charges  that  had  been 
injuriously  circulated  against  them,  and  announced  their  reso- 
lution of  standing  by  the  country  until  all  grievances  were 
redressed.  They  besought  him,  as  superintendent  of  the  In- 
dians, ^^  to  dissuade  them  from  interfering  in  the  dispute  with 
the  mother  country  and  the  colonies."  This  letter  was  com- 
municated to  Johnson  by  Edward  Wall  and  Glen.  Nicholas 
Herkimer,  who  waited  upon  him  at  Cosby's  Manor.  The 
answer  to  the  committee's  letter,  dated  Gosby's  Manor,  June 
6th,  1775,  was  characteristic  of  a  man  who  had  resolved  on 
what  he  would  do ;  but,  in  view  of  the  great  interests  he 
had  at  stake  in  the  country,  and  the  critical  position  of  Sir 
John  Johnson,  whom  he  had  left  behind,  its  asperity  was 
very  much  softened.  CoL  Johnson  went  to  Fort  Stanwix, 
from  the  Manor,  thence  to  Ontario  and  Oswego,  and  after 
holding  councils  with  the  Indians  of  the  Six  Nations,  and 
attaching  them  firmly  to  the  interests  of  the  English, 
by  his  promises  and  rewards,  finally  retired  to  Montreal, 
where  he  continued,  during  the  war,  to  discharge  the  duties 
of  his  agency,  with  a  fidelity  to  his  government  that  inflicted 
upon  his  former  neighbors  unutterable  sorrows  and  sore 
desolations. 

The  whole  country  was  unprepared  for  the  crisis  then 
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fast  approaching — destitute  of  arms,  and  without  munitions 
of  war — no  public  treasury,  nor  organized  governments — no 
trained  soldiery,  or  equipped  navy;  and  without  officers 
versed  in  the  science  of  war.  Three  millions  of  people, 
scattered  over  a  wide  extent  of  country,  reaching  from  Maine 
to  Georgia,  and  from  the  Atlantic  ocean  to  the  Alleghany 
mountains,  are  seen  preparing  for  a  contest  in  arms,  with  the 
most  powerful  and  wealthy  nation  in  the  civilized  world ; 
and  who  but  the  descendants  of  the  resolute  Anglo-Saxon 
I  ace  could  thus  resolve  and  thus  achieve  a  nation's  freedom? 
No  one  of  the  twelve  colonies  afforded  so  many  and  influen- 
tial adherents  to  the  royal  cause  as  New  York ;  and  in  no 
other  were  the  severities,  that  particularly  characterized  the 
border  warfare  of  the  times,  more  effectually  inflicted,  for 
years  in  succession,  than  upon  her  northern  and  western 
frontiers ;  the  inhabitants  of  the  upper  and  lower  Mohawk 
valleys  often  drinking  deep  of  the  bitter  cup. 

The  colonists,  fully  aware  of  their  position,  and  of  the 
exposed  condition  of  the  inland  border  settlements  to  Indian 
warfare,  took  early  measures  to  dissuade  the  five  nations, 
inhabiting  western  New  York,  from  taking  any  part  in  the 
approaching  contest  between  them  and  the  mother  country. 
A  council  was  held  at  German  Flats,  on  the  28th  of  June, 
1775,  with  the  Oneidas  and  Tuscaroras,  who  were  met  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  district,  and  a  deputation  from  Albany, 
which  resulted  in  a  pledge  of  neutrality  by  most  of  the  In- 
dians present. 

About  this  time,  the  supplies  of  provisions  intended  for 
CoL  Guy  Johnson's  journey  had  been  stopped  at  Mr.  Thomp- 
son's, Cosby's  Manor,  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Kingsland 
district,  and  by  a  note  or  memorandum  of  a  council  held 
between  the  inhabitants  and  Oneidas,  July  1st,  1775,  in 
which  the  reasons  for  doing  so  were  fully  explained,  it 
seems  that  the  Indians  were  dissatisfied,  claimed  that  the 
stores  were  intended  for  the  Five  Nations,  who  might  suffer 
by  being  deprived  of  them,  and  insisted  that  CoL  Johnson's 
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designs  were  not  then  known,  but  when  they  were  found  out 
they  would  assemble  and  consider  about  them.  The  pro- 
visions were  sent  forward  to  Johnson,  then  at  Fort  Stanwix. 
On  the  15th  and  16th  of  August,  1775,  a  preliminary 
council  was  held,  at  Oerman  Flats,  attended  by  Messrs. 
Turbot,  Francis,  and  Volkert  P.  Douw,  on  behalf  of  the  In- 
dian commissioners  of  the  northern  department,  and  several 
sachems  of  the  Six  Nations,  and  among  them  was  Little 
Abraham  of  the  Mohawks.  The  object  of  this  meeting  was 
to  induce  the  Six  Nations  to  send  deputies  to  Albany  to  meet 
the  American  commissioners,  where  it  was  proposed  "to 
kindle  up  a  great  council-fire."  The  people  of  the  valley 
were  even  then  suspicious  of  the  Indians,  and  gave  some 
indications  of  a  resolution  which  created  apprehensions 
among  the  Indians  that  they  might  be  molested  on  their 
journey.  They  mentioned  this  to  CoL  Francis,  who  promised 
them  the  road  should  "  be  open  for  them  to  go  to  Albany.*' 
The  council  at  Albany  commenced  on  the  23d,  and  closed 
on  the  31st  of  August.  And  although  the  Indians  had  been 
kindly  treated,  furnished  plentifully  with  provisions,  during 
the  three  weeks  occupied  at  German  Flats  and  Albany,  and 
on  their  departure  manifesting  much  good  will,  being  bounti- 
fully supplied  with  presents,  still  this  was  the  last  time  the 
council-fire  was  opened  with  the  Six  Nations  until  after  the 
close  of  the  war.  The  result  of  this  conference,  although 
not  fully  attended  by  any  but  the  Oneidas  and  the  lower 
Mohawk  clan,  was  for  a  time  beneficial  to  the  country.  The 
engagements  of  peace  and  neutrality,  then  made,  relieved 
the  frontier  inhabitants  from  apprehensions  of  immediate 
danger.  It  was  not  many  months,  however,  before  the  great 
body  of  the  Mohawks,  Onondagas,  Cayugas  and  Senecas 
gave  undoubted  indications  of  attachment  to  the  royal 
cause. 

•  The  state  of  affairs  in  Tryon  county  strongly  admonished 
the  county  committee  of  safety  to  prepare  for  coming  events ; 
that  body  therefore  organized  the  militia  of  the  county  into 
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four  battalionSy  one  in  each  distriot,  and  transmitted  th& 

• 

return,  through  Nicholas  Herkimer,  the  chairman,  on  the 
26th  August,  1775,  to  the  general  committee  of  safety,  in 
session  in  the  city  of  New  York,  during  the  recess  of.  the 
provincial  congress.  This  return  was  laid  before  the  general 
committee,  on  the  6th  of  September  following,  and  approved. 
To  conform  to  the  regulations  established  by  the  continental 
congress,  the  nomination  of  four  additional  majors  and  four 
quarter-masters,  one  for  each  battalion,  was  called  for.  The 
names  of  only  the  field  officers  of  the  first  three  battalions 
are  here  given. 

First  battaliony  Canajoharie  district. — ^Nicholas  Herkheimer, 
colonel;  Ebenezer  Cox,  lieutenant-colonel;  Robert  W^lls, 
major ;  Samuel  Clyde,  adjutant. 

Second  battalion^  Palatine  district — Jacob  Clock,  colonel; 
Peter  Waggoner,  lieutenant-colonel ;  Harmanus  Van  Slyck, 
major ;  Anthony  V.  Vechten,  adjutant 

Third  battaliony  MohavJc  district. — ^Frederick  Fisher,  colonel ; 
Adam  Fonda,  lieutenant-colonel;  John  Bliven,.  major;  Ro- 
bert Yates,  adjutant. 

Fowrth  battalioTij  German  Flats  and  KingsUmd. — ^Hanyoost 
Herkheimer,  colonel;  Peter  Bellinger,  lieutenant-colonel; 
Hanyoost  Shoemaker,  major ;  John  Demooth,  adjutant. 

Ist  company. — John  Eisenlord,  captain ;  John  Eeyser,  Ist 
lieutenant;  Adam  Bellinger,  2d  lieutenant;  John  Smilji, 
ensign. 

2d  company. — JohnPetry,  captain;  Hanyoost  Mx.  Penary, 
1st  lieutenant ;  Hanyoost  H.  Petry,  2d  lieutenant ;  William 
Empie,  ensign. 

3d 'company. — ^Daniel  Petry,  captain;  Peter  Volts,  1st 
lieutenant ;  Marx  Raspach,  2d  lieutenant ;  George  Heln^er, 
ensign. 

4th  company. — ^Frederick  Bellinger,  captain ;  Henry  Her- 
ter,  1st  lieutenant ;  John  Demooth,  2d  lieutenant ;  Peter  Ja. 
Weaver,  ensign. 

6th  company. — ^Peter  Bellinger,  captain ;  Jacob  Baschawn, 
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1st  lientenant ;    Nicholas  Staring,  2d  lieutenant ;    John  P. 
Bellinger,  ensign. 

6th  company. — ^Hanyoost  Herkheimer,  captain ;  Frederick 
Ahrendorf,  Ist  lieutenant ;  Tinus  Clapsaddle,  2d  lientenant. 

7th  company. — Rudolph  Shoemaker,  captain ;  Deiterick 
Stale,  1st  lieutenant ;  Frederick  Shoemaker,  2d  lieutenant. 

8th  company. — Greorge  Herkheimer,  captain ;  Frederick 
Fox,  Ist  lieutenant ;  Archibald  Armstrong,  2d  lieutenant ; 
Hanyoost  Tygert,  ensign. 

9th  company. — ^William  Tygert,  captain;  Jacob  Volts, 
1st  lieutenant;  George  Wents,  2d  lieutenant;  Frederick 
Frank,  ensign. 

The  county  committee,  at  this  time,  seeing  the  necessity 
of  having  some  tribunal  for  the  determination  of  petty 
disputes  and  controversies,  in  civil  matters,  to  the  amount 
of  twelve  and  a  half  dollars,  adopted  a  resolution,  investing 
its  members  with  a  sort  of  civil  jurisdiction,  and  sent  it  to 
the  provincial  congress  for  approval  The  generaLcommittee 
of  safety  in  reply  to  it  say: 

"  The  congress  of  this  colony  have  hitherto  avoided  inter- 
fering in  the  administration  of  justice  in  civil  matters,  or 
arresting  the  cognizance  from  the  officers  of  justice.  We 
cannot,  therefore,  approve  of  the  resolve  by  you  entered 
into,  respecting  the  trial  of  civil  causes  in  your  county,  and 
find  it  highly  expedient  to  recommend  its  repeal." 

This  was  a  serious  detriment  to  the  inhabitants  of  this 
remote  part  of  the  colony,  where  there  were  only  a  few 
officers  of  justice,  and  those  few  being  strongly  attached  to 
.the  interests  of  the  crown,  felt  no  inclination  to  hold  the 
scales  of  justice  even,  between  a  loyalist  and  a  man  he 
deemed  a  rebeL 

It  was  for  a  time  doubtful,  whether  some  marked  demon- 
stration unfavorable  to  the  cause  of  the  twelve  provinces, 
would  not  be  made  in  the  colony  of  New  York.  The 
intrigues  of  the  artful  and  menaces  of  power  were  not  vainly 
exerted  and  unfelt,  and  disaffection  appeared  openly  in  the 
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provincial  congress.  The  Tryon  county  committee  of  safety, 
were  at  this  time  a  noble  body  of  men.  Enthusiastically 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  their  constituents,  and  the  cause 
of  the  colonists ;  their  zeal  was  untiring,  and  they  faltered 
not  in  the  important  work  before  them.  Supported  by  a 
great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  valley,  they  exercised 
all  the  powers  of  government,  for  the  time,  executive, 
legislative  and  judicial,  and  all  their  proceedings  were 
cheerfully  acquiesced  in,  except  by  those  attached  to  the 
royal  cause.  Sir  John  Johnson,  was  still  at  Johnstown, 
surrounded  by  his  adherents,  whom  he  had  organized  and 
armed,  waiting  a  favorable  moment  to  strike  a  bold  and 
effectual  blow  against  treason  and  disloyalty,  which  he 
failed  to  achieve ;  and  finally  fied  into  Canada  in  the  spring 
of  1776,  when  he  was  commissioned  a  colonel  in  the  British 
service,  and  raised  a  regiment  composed  of  men  who  accomr 
panied  him,  which  was  known  as  the  Royal  Greens. 

No  event  of  much  interest  has  been  noticed  as  having 
transpired  within  the  territory  of  the  present  county  of 
Herkimer,  during  the  year  1776.  The  Declaration  of 
Independence  was  solemnly  adopted  on  the  4th  of  July,  an 
event  not  originally  anticipated  by  the  great  mass  of  the 
colonists ;  and  immediately  proclaimed  to  the  world,  after  a 
state  of  war  had  existed  fifteen  months;  a  conflict  for  a 
redress  of  grievances,  and  not  for  the  dismemberment  of  an 
empire.  The  attitude  thus  assumed  was  solemn,  and  the 
aspects  of  the  future  were  ominous  of  woe  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  western  frontiers ;  but  the  Palatines  of  the  German 
Flats  who  still  survived,  and  their  descendants,  quailed  no 
before  the  coming  storm.  Their  delegates  in  the  county 
committee  had  the  year  before  assented  to  th6  principle  of 
separation,  and  they  were  not  now  backward  in  the  cause, 
but  with  their  brethren  in  the  lower  Mohawk  valley,  wel- 
comed the  act  which  was  to  separate  them  and  their  country 
from  kingly  power.  The  British  ministry  were  by  no  means 
idle.    An  aggregate  of  55,000  men,  it  was  contemplated, 
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should  compose  the  invading  forces,  at  the  different  ap- 
proachable points,  and  with  these  the  colonists  were  to  be 
crashed  at  a  blow. 

Congress  directed  General  Schuyler,  who  then  commanded 
the  northern  department,  to  repair  and  strengthen  Fort 
Stanwix,  afterwards  known  as  Fort  Schuyler,  an  important 
post,  and  to  erect  other  fortifications  in  the  Mohawk  valley. 
Colonel  Dayton,  then  stationed  at  German  Flats  wil^  a 
detachment  of  regular  troops,  was  charged  with  the  works 
at  Fort  Stanwix,  in  which  the  Tryon  county  militia  par- 
ticipated, but  he  seems  to  have  made  slow  progress  in  com- 
pleting the  defenses,  as  they  were  incomplete  when  invested 
by  St.  Leger  the  following  year. 

The  interview  between  General  Herkimer  and  Capt. 
Joseph  Brant,  a  Mohawk  sachem,  at  Unadilla,  in  July,  1777, 
will  be  noticed  in  another  place,  that  interview  partaking 
more  of  personal  character  than  of  local  historical  interest. 
The  important  event  of  this  year  must  receive  a  passing 
notice. 

**  Sad  was  the  year,  by  proud  oppression  driven, 

When  transatlantio  liberty  arose ; 
Not  in  the  sunshine  and  the  smile  of  heaven, 
But  rapt  in  whirlwinds  and  begirt  with  woes." 

The  untiring  vigilance  of  the  emissaries  of  the  crown 
began  to  unfold  itself  about  midsummer  of  this  year.  The 
news  of  the  approach  of  the  British  armies  and  their  savage 
allies  on  the  northern  and  western  frontiers  of  the  state, 
had  been  industriously  circulated  throughout  the  whole 
country,  and  the  Mohawk  valley  was  by  no  means  neglected. 
The  people  there  were  alarmed  and  became  depressed  and 
desponding.  They  had  cheerfully  seconded  all  the  move- 
ments of  the  colonists,  in  asserting  their  rights  against  the 
encroachments  of  the  crown,  and  their  situation  was  one  of 
exposure  and  hazard.  Protected  from  the  inroads  of  the 
enemy  only  by  light  parties  of  regulars  which  could  afford 
but  little  security  against  the  marauding  tories  and  their 
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savage  allies,  they  were  incessantly  barrassed  by  alarms, 
burtbened  witb  service,  and  worn  down  by  fatigues ;  who 
can  feel  surprise  that  the  patriotic  should  despond  and  the 
weak  falter?  Or  why  should  a  people  so  beset  with  foes 
within  and  without  be  suspected  of  loyalty  to  the  cause  to 
the  support  of  which  they  had  so  recently  pledged  their 
lives,  fortunes  and  honor?  The  first  outburst  of  patriotic 
sentiment  had  doubtless  stifled  a  lurking  aspiration  for  the 
success  of  the  royal  cause,  which  now  began  to  show  itself 
in  open  disaffection  to  an  alarming  extent  as  the  crisis 
approached ;  but  it  may  with  truth  be  said,  that  few,  very 
few,  if  any  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Mohawk,  were  found  disloyal  to  the  cause,  or  unwilling  to 
put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel  at  their  country's  calL 

Fort  Schuyler  was  invested  by  Colonel  St.  Leger,  on  the 
3d  of  August,  1777,  with  a  force  of  seventeen  hundred  men, 
composed  of  British,  Hessians,  Johnson's  Greens,  Canadians 
and  Indians.  It  would  be  out  of  place  to  notice  pwiiicularly^ 
the  events  of  this  siege,  or  the  disasters  that  befell  the 
besiegers. 

Notice  of  the  assembling  of  the  hostile  forces  at  Oswego, 
for  the  purpose  of  invasion,  contemporaneously  with  the 
approach  of  General  Burgoyne  by  the  way  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain  from  the  north,  had  been  communicated  by  the  Oneida 
Indians,  to  CoL  Gansevoort,  at  Port  Schuyler,  and  the 
provincial  authorities  in  Tryon  county,  and  at  Albany ;  and 
steps  were  imme4iately  taken  to  meet  the  approaching 
crisis  and  drive  back  the  invaders.  General  *Herkimer,  who 
commanded  the  Tryon  county  militia,  issued  a  spirited  and 
patriotic  proclamation  to  the  people  of  the  county,  on  the 
17th  of  July,  1777,  notifying  them  of  the  assembling  of  the 
enemy  at  Oswego,  and  of  their  destination  and  objects,  and 
calling  on  the  male  population  en  massCj  to  repair  to  the  field, 
at  a  moment's  warning,  armed  and  equipped,  to  meet  the 
invading  forces. 

Those  in  health  between  the  ages  of  16  and  60,  were  re- 
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quired  to  take  the  field,  and  those  above  60,  as  well  as  the 
invalids,  were  directed  to  assemble,  armed,  at  proper  places, 
for  the  defense  of  the  women  and  children.  The  members 
of  the  county  committee  of  safety,  and  the  exempts  from 
military  duty,  were  invited  to  repair  to  the  place  to  be  ap- 
pointed, to  join  in  repulsing  the  common  enemy. 

The  whole  American  force  at  Port  Schuyler,  when  invested 
by  the  enemy,  was  seven  hundred  and  fifty  men.  CoL  6an- 
sevoort  was  joined  by  Lieutenant  Col.  Mellon,  of  CoL 
Weston's  regiment,  with  two  hundred  men,  and  two  batteau 
loads  of  provisions,  and  military  stores,  on  the  2d  day  of 
August.  The  deficiency  of  ammunition  for  the  cannon  was 
very  great — ^being  an  inadequate  supply  for  a  protracted 
siege  at  a  frontier  post. 

As  soon  as  the  approach  of  St.  Leger  to  Fort  Schuyler 
was  known  in  Tryon  county.  General  Herkimer  ordered 
the  militia  of  his  brigade  to  rendezvous  at  Fort  Dayton 
(then  called  German  Flats).  This  defense  was  erected  in  the 
western  part  of  Herkimer  village,  and  the  General  soon 
found  himself  at  the  head  of  about  nine  hundred  men,  com- 
posed of  the  three  militia  regiments  commanded  by  Colonels 
Ellock,  Cox,  Vischer  and  some  others,  with  volunteers  of 
officers  and  men  from  various  p^rts  of  the  country.  The 
published  accounts  of  the  forces  collected  under  General 
Herkimer  on  this  occasion,  do  not  designate  the  localities 
from  which  the  several  regiments  were  drawn ;  enough  is 
known,  however,  to  warrant  the  assertion,  that  the  militia 
of  the  German  Flats  and  Kingsland  district  were  attached 
to  the  regiment  commanded  by  Col.  Peter  Bellinger,  whose 
lieut  colonel  was  Frederick  Bellinger  ;  major,  Enos  Klep- 
sattle.  The  militia  of  these  districts  participated  in  the 
battle  of  Oriskany.  The  alacrity  and  zeal  evinced  on  this 
occasion  should  have  entirely  eradicated  all  impressions 
unfavorable  to  the  patriotic  devotion  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  vaUey,  growing  out  of  the  expression  of  despondency  in 
the  early  part  of  the  year.    Surely  after  this,  no  one  could 
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complain  of  German  disloyalty  to  the  canse  of  the  colonists. 
General  Herkimer  left  Port  Dayton  on  the  4th  of  Angust, 
and  encamped  near  the  Oriskany  on  the  5th,  crossing  the 
Mohawk  river  at  old  Fort  Schuyler  (now  Utica)  on  the 
march  np.  At  this  point  the  General  expressed  his  doubts 
of  the  expediency  of  a  forward  movement,  until  reinforce- 
ments should  arrive,  or  the  prearranged  signal  should  be 
given  by  CoL  Gansevoort  from  the  fort.  An  express,  Adam 
Helmer  with  two  other  men,  had  been  dispatched  to  the 
fort,  informing  the  commandant  of  the  General's  approach, 
and  to  arrange  measures  of  cooperation.  The  messengers 
did  not  reach  the  fort  until  ten  or  eleven  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  the  6th.  Three  successive  discharges  of  heavy 
ordinance  was  the  signal  agreed  on,  announcing  the  arrival 
of  the  express ;  the  reports  of  which,  it  was  assumed,  could 
be  heard  at  Herkimer's  encampment,,  eight  miles  distant 
from  the  fort.  Recriminatory  and  insubordinate  language 
was  used  on  the  occasion,  and  the  General  was  denounced  to 
his  face  as  a  tory  and  coward ;  who  replied,  that  their  safety 
was  in  his  hands,  and  he  desired  to  avoid  all  difficulties  that 
could  not  be  surmounted  by  bravery  and  good  conduct.  On 
this  occasion  the  General  told  some  of  his  subordinates,  who 
had  been  rather  noisy  and  liberal  in  their  accusations  of  his 
fidelity  and  courage,  that  they  would  be  the  first  to  run  on 
the  approach  of  the  enemy ;  which  was  soon  verified  to  the 
very  letter. 

All  previous  accounts  had  fixed  St.  Leger's  forces  at  2000 
irtrong,  nearly  half  of  which  were  Indians  led  by  Brant,  a 
brave,  active  and  artful  Mohawk  sachem.  Herkimer  knew 
this,  and  he  no  doubt  believed,  as  well  he  might,  that  a  force 
superior  to  his  own,  could  be  sent  i^inst  him,  which  would 
select  its  own  battle-field,  without  in  any  way  interfering 
with  the  investment  of  the  fort.  But  noisy  insubordination 
prevailed,  and  precipitated  the  little  band  of  patriots  into 
the  jaws  of  death.  Smarting  under  the  repeated  accusations 
heaped  upon  him,  and  irritated  no  doubt,  the  General  gave 
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orders  to  take  up  the  line  of  march,  which  was  received  with 
cheers  by  the  men,  who  proceeded  rapidly  on  their  way,  two 
deep,  having  thrown  out  the  usual  advanced  and  flanking 
parties. 

At  10  o'clock,  on  the  6th,  the  main  body  of  troops  passed 
over  a  causeway  on  a  marshy  ravine,  the  advance  having 
commenced  an  ascent  of  the  westerly  slope,  when  a  well 
directed  fire  from  the  enemy,  in  front  and  on  both  flanks, 
accompanied  with  the  dismal  Indian  war-whoop,  unfolded 
to  the  American  general  that  his  division  had  become  involved 
in  an  almost  inextricable  ambuscade.  Betreat  was  impossible, 
for  the  causeway  over  the  marsh  was  already  blocked  up 
with  teams ;  and  the  rear  guard,  just  commencing  the  descent 
of  the  eastern  declivity,  commanded  by  one  of  the  officers 
who  in  the  morning  had  taunted  his  general  with  cowardice, 
turned  and  fled  on  the  first  fire  of  the  enemy.  But  flight  did 
not  save  them  from  the  fate  that  awaited  their  comrades  on 
the  west  side  of  the  ravine ;  the  enemy,  knowing  well  the 
ground,  had  gained  the  rear,  and  shot  down  the  fugitives  as 
they  ran  away  from  their  companions.  As  might  well  be 
expected,  the  sudi^enness  of  the  attack  and  the  intensity  of 
the  enemy's  fire,  not  only  produced  great  disorder  among  the 
provincials,  but  annihilation  seemed  almost  inevitable  for  a 
time. 

In  this  disorder,  the  conflict  raged  about  half  an  hour, 
when  the  Americans  forming  themselves  into  circular  squads, 
the  more  effectually  to  repel  the  attacks  of  the  enemy,  who 
were  steadily  approaching  on  all  sides ;  and,  from  this  mo- 
ment, resistance  became  more  effective.  The  enemy  then 
charged  with  bayonet,  but  they  were  met  by  brave  hearts 
and  strong  arms,  and  thus  the  battle  raged,  until  the  parties 
were  compelled  to  desist,  by  a  heavy  shower  of  rain,  which 
raged  with  great  fury  more  than  an  hour.  The  enemy  sought 
the  best  shelter  they  could  find,  at  a  good  distance  from  the 
provincials,  when  the  latter,  under  the  directions  of  their 
general,  occupied  a  favorable  piece  of  ground,  and  then  so 
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formed  themselyes  as  to  be  able  to  repel  an  attack  from  any 
quarter.  The  fight  was  renewed,  but  the  Indians,  sufiering 
severely  by  the  deadly  fire  of  the  militia,  began  to  give 
ground,  when  a  detatchment  of  Johnson's  Greens,  composed 
chiefly  of  loyalists  who  had  fled  from  Tryon  county,  were 
brought  into  action  face  to  face  with  many  of  their  former 
neighbors.  Then  mutual  hate  and  revenge  raged  with  im- 
speakable  intensity  between  the  combatants,  and  the  conflict 
now  became,  if  possible,  more  a  death  struggle  than  ever. 

In  the  meantime,  while  the  battle  was  the  most  fierce,  a 
firing  was  heard  in  the  direction  of  the  fort ;  no  unwelcome 
soxmd,  as  may  well  be  supposed,  to  the  handful  of  surviving 
provincials,  nor  very  gratifying  to  the  enemy.  During  the 
conflict  at  the  Oriskany,  a  well  conducted  sortie  from  the 
fort,'undei:  the  command  of  CoL  Willett,  was  made  upon  the 
forces  under  St.  Leger,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  the 
enemy's  attention  to  the  preservation  of  their  camp  in  that 
direction.  This  was  woU  understood  by  the  provincials,  and 
in  it  they  saw  great  hopes  of  deliverance.  This  was  not  a 
fight  suited  to  the  taste  of  savages,  who  found  their  numbers 
fast  diminishing,  nor  could  such  a  contest  be  long  maintained 
with  much  hope  of  survivorship,  by  either  party.  *'  Oonah,*^ 
the  retreating  cry  of  the  Indians,  was  heard  in  the  distance, 
and  their  flight  commenced  with  a  salute  of  shouts  and  bullets 
from  the  surviving  provincials.  The  Greens  and  Rangers 
soon  followed  the  example  of  their  illustrious  allies,  by  a 
precipitate  retreat,  abandoning  their  dead  and  wounded,  and 
the  deeply  crimsoned  battle-field,  in  the  undisputed  posses- 
sion of  the  Tryon  county  militia.  Was  this  a  victory,  or  a 
defeat  of  the  provincials?  By  all  the  laws  of  war,  they  are 
victors  who  remain  masters  of  the  battle-ground.  The 
American  report  gave  the  number  of  provincial  militia 
killed,  two  hundred,  besides  the  wounded  and  prisoners. 
The  British  accounts  state  the  killed  at  four  hundred,  and 
two  hundred  prisoners,  making  in  all  six  hundred,  besides 
the  wounded.    Now  in  modem  warfare,  and  in  the  severest 
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battles,  the  wounded  are  more  than  two  to  one  of  the  killed, 
say  nothing  about  prisoners.  The  British  accounts  do  not 
claim  there  was  over  one  thousand  militia  on  the  march  at 
this  time  to  raise  the  siege  of  Fort  Schuyler.  Surely  four 
hundred  killed,  eight  hundred  wounded  and  two  hundred 
prisoners,  out  of  one  thousand,  is  making  said  havoc  in  the 
fighting  line.  But  this  is  not  so;  andSt  Leger,  when  he 
gave  this  statement  of  killed  and  prisoners  to  Gen.  Burgoyne, 
was  indulging  not  a  little  in  the  M.  de  BeUetre  vein. 

The  battle  was  a  severe  one.  The  severest,  perhaps,  for 
the  number  engaged,  that  took  place  during  the  whole  revo- 
lutionary war.  And  from  the  character  of  the  combatants, 
the  surprise,  and  the  disadvantages  under  which  the  provin* 
cials  labored  during  the  whole  six  hours  conflict,  the  pro- 
portion of  killed  to  the  woimded  must  have  been  greatly 
beyond  what  ordinarily  occurs  in  the  hardest  actions,  where 
firearms  are  used  as  the  principal  weapon  of  assault  and 
defense. 

Leaving  the  personal  incidents  of  this  disaster  to  be  noticed 
in  another  place,  the  events  of  the  year,  subsequent  to  the 
battle  of  Oriskany,  must  now  be  considered.  Failing  to 
induce  Col.  Gansevoort  to  surrender  Fort  Schuyler  on  any 
of  the  terms  oflfered  by  Col.  St.  Leger,  an  effort  was  made  by 
Sir  John  Johnson,  and  Cols.  Claus  and  John  Butler,  to  detach 
the  inhabitants  of  the  valley  from  the  patriot  cause,  and  for 
this  purpose  emissaries  were  sent  below  with  incendiary 
proclamations,  to  induce  the  timid,  terrified  and  disaffected 
people  to  abandon  the  cause  of  the  country,  and  to  join  the 
British  forces  under  St.  Leger.  CoL  Weston  was  at  Fort 
Dayton,  with  his  regiment,  during  the  siege  of  Fort  Schuyler, 
and  learning  that  a  secret  meeting  of  tories  was  to  be  held 
at  Mr.  Shoemaker's,  a  lo3ralist  residing  a  mile  or  two  distant, 
Weston  sent  a  party  of  men,  who  surprised  and  captured 
Lieut.  Walter  N.  Butler,  of  St.  Leger's  army,  and  twenty- 
eight  soldiers  and  Indians,  who  had  come  clandestinely  to 

e  German  Flats  on  a  mission  from  Sir  John  and  others. 
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Butler  was  tried  by  a  court  martial  as  a  spy,  and  received 
sentence  of  death,  but  was  reprieved,  sent  to  Albany  a  pri- 
soner, where  he  was  detained  some  time,  and  finally  making 
his  escape,  afterwards  exhibited  his  kindly  feeling  to  the 
land  of  his  birth  by  becoming  one  of  its  severest  scourges. 
Humanity  has  no  tears  to  shed  over  the  subsequent  fate  of  this 
man,  nor  can  the  pretense  that  he  came  "  on  a  truce  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  county,"  be  of  any  avail  whatever.  He 
came  on  a  secret  mission  and  in  a  clandestine  manner,  and 
was  taken  in  the  very  act  of  attempting  to  alienate  the  inhabit- 
ants from  their  allegiance  to  the  country,  and  his  reprieve 
by  the  American  general  was  an  act  of  grace,  favored  by 
many  influential  persons,  who  had  previously  known  him  at 
Albany. 

General  Arnold  arrived  at  Port  Dayton  a  short  time  before 
the  21st  of  August,  at  which  point  troops  were  assembling 
with  a  view  of  proceeding  to  the  relief  of  Port  Schuyler, 
still  beleaguered  by  St.  Leger's  forces,  and  to  counteract  the 
effect  of  the  inceiidiary  efforts  of  Johnson,  Claus  and  John 
Butler,  the  American  general  on  the  20th  of  August,  issued 
a  proclamation  stating  that  '^  whereas  a  certain  Barry  St. 
Leger,  a  Brigadier-General  in  the  service  of  George  of  Great 
Britain,  at  the  head  of  a  banditti  of  robbers,  murderers  and 
traitors,  composed  of  savages  of  America  and  more  savage 
Britons  (  among  whom  is  the  noted  Sir  John  Johnson,  John 
Butler  and  Daniel  Glaus),  have  lately  appeared  in  the  fron- 
tiers of  this  state,  and  threatened  ruin  and  destruction  to  aU 
the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States,"  urging  the  inhabitants 
to  continue  their  fidelity  to  the  common  cause,  offering 
pardon  to  all  those  who  may  have  been  misled  by  the  artifice 
and  misrepresentation  of  the  enemy,  if  they  would  in  ten 
days  come  in  and  lay  down  their  arms,  but  denouncing  '^the 
just  vengeance  of  heaven  and  of  this  exasperated  country" 
against  all  who  should  persist  in  their  wicked  courses.  On 
the  23d  of  August  Gen.  Arnold  left  Port  Dajiion,  determined 
to  hazard  a  battle  with  forces  inferior  to  the  enemy  before 
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Fort  Schuyler,  rather  than  have  the  garrison  surrender,  and 
had  proceeded  half  a  day's  march,  when  he  was  met  by  an 
express  from  CoL  Gkinsevoort,  with  the  cheering  news  that 
the  seige  had  been  raised;  but  the  cause  of  this  sudden 
movement  on  the  part  of  the  enemy  was  wholly  unknown  to 
the  gallant  Colonel  and  his  brave  garrison ;  not  so  however 
with  Arnold. 

Hanyost  Schuyler  was  the  instrument  made  use  of  to 
scatter  the  besieging  forces  surrounding  Port  Schuyler,  and 
send  them  helter-skelter  back  to  Canada  in  double  quick  time. 
The  home  of  this  strange  and  singular  being,  was  near  the 
upper  Mohawk  Indian  castle  in  the  present  town  of  Danube, 
where  he  resided  with  his  mother  and  brother  Nicholas,  and 
hence  in  early  life  had  much  intercourse  with  the  Indians. 
He  is  described  as  coarse  and  ignorant,  and  but  little  re- 
moved from  idiocy,  and  still  possessing  shrewdness  enough 
to  be  made  the  instrument  of  accomplishing  an  important 
object.  Hanyost  was  somewhat  tainted  with  loyalty,  and 
had  been  captured  at  Shoemaker's  with  Walter  N.  Butler, 
and  others ;  he  was  tried  by  a  court  martial  and  sentenced 
to  death.  His  mother  and  brother,  on  hearing  this  sad  news, 
of  course  hastened  to  headquarters  to  intercede  for  his  life. 
For  a  time  their  eflForts  were  unavailing,  but  finally  it  was 
proposed  he  should  repair  to  St.  Leger's  camp  with  a  friendly 
Oneida  Indian,  and  so  manage  to  alarm  the  enemy  as  to 
produce  an  abandonment  of  the  siege. 

Hanyost  gladly  embraced  the  alternative,    leaving  his 

brother  as  a  hostage  for  the  faithful  execution  of  his  mission; 

being  assured  that  Nicholas  should  die  if  he  faltered  in  the 

enterprise.     Schuyler  having  procured  sundry  shots  through 

his  garments,  that  he  might  show  he  had  run  for  dear  life, 

departed  with  his  Indian  comrade  for  the  enemy's  camp. 

_^_  They  had  arranged  between  them  to  approach  St.  Leger's 

||B^      position  from  opposite  directions,  and  were  not  to  appear 

^B      acquainted  with  each  other,  if  they  should  meet.     This 

1      affair  was  wisely  planned,  and  most  skillfully  and  adroitly 
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executed.  The  instrument  was  well  chosen.  He  was 
well  known  as  a  loyalist,  and  the  parties  to  whom  he  first 
addressed  himself  were  no  unwillng  auditors,  nor  in  an 
unfavorable  mood  to  be  deeply  impressed  and  even  awed  by 
his  ambiguous  language  and  mysterious  manner.  The 
native  American  Indians,  like  the  followers  of  Mahomet, 
were  ever  inspired  with  a  peculiar  respect  and  even  rever- 
ence for  idiots  and  lunatics.  Fraternal  regard  strongly 
prompted  Hanyost  to  apply  all  his  energies  and  to  leave 
no  eftbrt  untried  to  secure  the  complete  success  of  his  mis- 
sion, and  relieve  his  brother  from  the  fate  that  was  hanging 
over  him.  He  was  completely  successful^  and  having  fol- 
lowed the  retreating  enemy  to  Wood  Creek,  he  there  left 
them,  and  returned  to  Port  Schuyler  the  same  evening,  and 
gave  Col.  Gansevoort  the  first  intimation  of  Arnold's  ap- 
proach. It  was  not  until  Schuyler's  arrival  at  the  fort,  that 
its  commandant  was  alple  to  solve  the  problem  of  St.  Leger's 
fludden  departure  and  precipitate  flight. 

Hanyost  returned  to  the  German  Flats  when  his  brother 
was  released  from  confinement,  to  the  great  gratification  of 
his  mother  and  relatives,  but  he  was  too  strongly  imbued 
with  sentiments  of  loyalism,  to  resist  giving  a  permanent 
adherence  to  the  interests  of  the  crown,  and  in  the  fall  of 
the  same  year  went  to  Canada  and  remained  there  until 
the  close  of  the  war,  when  he  returned  to  the  Mohawk 
valley,  where  he  died  about  forty-five  years  since. 

The  project  of  sending  Schuyler  in  advance  to  announce 
GteiL  Arnold's  approach  to  the  besieging  forces,  has  been 
attributed  to  that  oflScer.  Such  an  idea  however  is  not 
characteristic  of  the  maji.  The  forces  on  the  march  were 
not  equal  to  the  enemy  then  before  Port  Schuyler,  in  point 
of  numbers,  but  they  were  chiefly  compos^  of  continental 
light  troops,  enured  to  service  and  accustomed  to  obey,  and 
the  patriotic  militia  of  the  country  had  again  rallied  to  the 
defense  of  their  homes  and  families,  eager  for  the  strife  and 
determined  on  revenge.    Under  such  circumstances,  know- 
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ing  the  strength  of  the  garrison,  and  being,  without  doubt, 
well  advised  of  the  position  and  numbers  of  the  enemy,  the 
American  forces  all  told  were  a  match  for  their  opponents 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  fort,  and  it  was  by  no  means 
likely  St.  Leger  would  again  attempt  to  interrupt  the 
approach  of  the  provincials  by  offering  battle  on  any  other 
field,  and  by  dividing  the  strength  hazard  the  safety  of  his 
camp  in  another  sortie.  Leflections  somewhat  like  these 
would  be  presented  to  the  mind  of  the  American  commander, 
who  was  brave  and  intemperately  rash,  and  who  would 
delight  in  scourging  the  men  he  had  denounced  as  a 
"  banditti  of  robbers,  murderers  and  traitors,"  and  therefore 
would  be  less  likely  to  suggest  a  stratagem  to  avoid  a  battle 
than  some  one  possessing  a  different  temperament.  The 
probability  is  that  this  project  did  not  originate  with  Arnold, 
although  on  reflection,  while  impatiently  waiting  at  Port 
Dayton  for  reinforcements  and  supplies,  he  acquiesced  in 
the  measure,  at  the  same  time,  perhaps,  doubting  its  success. 

Nothing  further  occurred  during  the  residue  of  the  year 
1777,  within  the  present  confines  of  the  county,  worthy  of 
particular  notice.  Death  had  visited  almost  every  dwelling  • 
in  the  upper  valley,  and  mourning  and  lamentations  were 
heard  in  every  hamlet ;  but  hope  cheered  the  survivors,  and 
the  alliance  with  France,  brought  to  a  successful  issue  by  the 
favorable  aspect  of  American  affairs  at  the  close  of  the  year, 
caused  universal  rejoicing  throughout  the  whole  country. 

Unmolested  by  the  enemy  in  the  fall  of  1777  and  the  spring 
of  1778,  the  inhabitants  had  planted  their  fields,  expecting 
to  reap  an  abundant  harvest  in  due  season ;  but  in  this  they 
were  sorely  disappointed.  Fort  Schuyler,  an  important 
post,  commanding  the  western  entrance,  by  water  conmiuni- 
cation,  to  the  Mohawk  valley,  was  thirty  miles  distant  from 
the  principal  settlements  at  the  German  Flats,  and  presented 
no  barrier  against  sudden  irruptions  of  the  enemy,  who  could 
easily  avoid  that  fortress,  and  fall  upon  the  inhabitants 
below,  from  almost  every  direction ;  and  during  the  summer 
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of  this  year  the  work  of  devastation  was  vigorously  prose- 
cuted. 

June  25thy  1778. — ^The  following  appointments  were  this 
day  made  by  the  governor  and  council,  to  the  regiment  of 
local  militia  in  the  German  Flats  and  Kingsland  districts : 

Field  Cjficersand  Regimental  sU^. — ^Peter  Bellinger,  colonel ; 
Frederick  Bellinger,  lieutenant-colonel;  George  Demoth, 
adjutant ;  Rudolph  Steel,  quartermaster. 

Michael  Ittig,  captain ;  Jacob  Baulcom,  Ist  lieutenant ; 
Frederick  Fr^nk,  2d  lieutenant ;  Patrick  Campbell,  ensign* 

Henry  Harter,  captain ;  John  Demoth,  Ist  lieutenant ; 
Peter  Jeu  Weaver,  2d  lieutenant ;  John  F.  Bellinger,  ensign. 

Jacob  Small,  captain ;  George  F.  Helmer,  2d  lieutenant ; 
Jacob  D.  Petrie,  ensign. 

Henry  Staring,  captain ;  Theobald  Baker,  1st  lieutenant ; 
Gtoorge  Weaver,  2d  lieutenant. 

Soverenus  Cassleman,  captain ;  Henry  Huber,  1st  lieuten- 
ant ;  Jacob  G.  Klock,  2d  lieutenant. 

Frederick  Getman,  captain ;  Jacob  Meyer,  2d  lieutenant ; 
John  Meyer,  ensign. 

Henry  Eckler,  captain ;  Conrad  Orendorff,  1st  lieutenant ; 
Timothy  Frank,  2d  lieutenant ;  Adam  A.  Staring,  ensign. 

The  nine  companies  organized  in  August,  1776,  were  reduced, 
to  seven  in  about  eighteen  months  of  active  war.    The  most 
of  this  loss  was  sustained  at  Oriskany.    The  names  of  Her** 
kimer,  and  Shoemaker  have  entirely  disappeared  from  the 
rolls,  and  the  Petries  have  but  one  representative  left. 

The  Mohawk  chief.  Brant,  with  a  small  party  of  Indians, 
attacked  a  settlement  of  seven  families,  called  Andrustown, 
in  the  present  town  of  Warren,  in  the  month  of  July,  plundered 
the  inhabitants,  burned  up  all  the  buildings,  killed  four  per- 
sons, among  whom  was  an  aged  man  by  the  name  of  Bell, 
and  his  two  sons.  One  other  man  perished  in  the  flames  of 
his  own  house.  The  rest  of  the  inhabitants  were  carried 
away  captives,  and  all  the  property  that  could  be  removed 
was  taken  by  the  Indians. 

7 
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This  achievement  was  perpetrated  for  the  purposes  of  the 
plunder,  as  Brant  was  then  collecting  a  large  force  at  Ogh- 
kwaga,  or  Unadilla,  for  a  more  important  and  far  more  serious 
expedition,  in  its  effects,  which  he  led  in  the  following  month. 
Brant  wanted  provisions,  and  took  this  method  of  replenish- 
ing his  stock.  The  Indians  made  a  hasty  retreat,  and  were  not 
overtaken,  although  pursued  by  a  party  of  Americans  from 
the  German  Flats.  After  reaching  the  scene  of  desolation, 
the  provincials  interred  the  dead,  and  with  several  friendly 
Indians  followed  the  marauding  party  as  far  as  the  Little 
lakes,  in  the  south  part  of  Warren,  when  finding  the  object 
of  their  pursuit  beyond  their  reach,  they  gave  up  the  chase. 
There  were  a  few  white  families  at  the  lakes,  called  Young's 
settlement,  and  the  principal  man  was  Young,  the  patentee, 
to  whom  the  lands  had  been  granted  by  the  crown  in  1762. 
This  man  was  a  tory  in  feeling,  but  was  not  known  to  have 
committed  any  open  acts  of  violence  against  the  country. 
His  nearest  neighbor  sympathized  with  him  ;  and  when  the 
Americans  found  these  people  had  been  spared  by  Brant  and 
his  party,  they  plundered  and  burned  their  houses,  in  retalia- 
tion for  the  destruction  of  Andrustown.  John  Frank, 
then  one  of  the  committee  of  safety  of  Tryon  county,  from 
the  German  Flats  district,  and  long  known  in  this  county  as 
Judge  Frank,  was  one  of  the  party  who  went  in  pursuit 
of  Brant 

The  Palatine  settlements  at  the  German  Flats  were  doomed 
to  suffer  again  under  the  scourge  of  Indian  warfare,  about 
the  last  of  August  or  the  first  of  September  of  this  year.  At 
this  period  there  were  two  stockadoed  defenses  called  forts, 
midway  these  settlements  east  and  west.  Fort  Herkimer, 
near  the  south  bank  of  the  Mohawk  river,  containing  the 
stone  church  and  the  stone  mansion  of  the  Herkimer  family, 
and  some  other  buildings,  was  surrounded  by  a  ditch ;  and 
Fort  Dayton,  on  a  somewhat  elevated  spot  of  ground  in  the 
westerly  part  of  Herkimer  village,  a  few  rods  from  the  site 
of  the  present  court  house.    Fort  Herkimer,  so  called,  was 
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inclosed  with  a  ditch  and  stockades  during  the  French  war 
in  1756,  and  Port  Dayton  was  constructed  a  year  or  two 
previous  to  the  time  now  under  consideration.  These  de- 
fenses, and  others  of  like  construction,  erects  in  the  Mo- 
hawk valley,  were  intended  to  be  used  as  places  of  refuge 
for  the  inhabitants,  in  cases  of  sudden  incursions  by  the 
enemy  in  their  plundering  and  murdering  expeditions,  and 
to  store  public  property  when  necessary.  They  were  a 
sufficient  defense  against  the  tories  and  Indians,  who  were 
never  incumbered  with  arms  heavier  than  the  musket  and 
rifle,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  their  armaments  were  small, 
consisting  of  cannon  used  in  firing  signal  guns  to  warn  the 
distant  inhabitants  of  some  impending  danger.  The  first 
liberty  pole  erected  in  the  valley  was  raised  at  Port  Herkimer, 
in  the  spring  of  1775,  and  was  cut  down  by  White,  sheriff  of 
Tryon  county,  who  came  from  Johnstown  with  a  body  of 
militia  for  that  purpose ;  and  it  was  probably  afterwards 
burned  by  this  common  hangman. 

There  were  then  about  seventy  dwelling  houses  on  both 
sides  of  the  river  in  the  neighborhood  of  these  forts,  besides 
bams,  other  out-buildings  and  mills,  with  a  large  population 
for  the  number  of  dwellings.  The  earth  had  yielded  an 
abundant  harvest  and  the  crops  had  been  mostly  secured. 
Brant's  long  stay  at  the  Unadilla  without  striking  a  blow  on 
some  one  of  the  exposed  points  of  the  frontier,  excited  a 
suspicion  among  the  inhabitants  that  he  might  be  meditat- 
ing an  attack  upon  them,  and  a  party  of  four  men  were  sent 
to  watch  his  movements,  who  falling  in  with  the  enemy  three 
of  them  were  killed,  and  the  fourth,  John  Helmer,  saved 
himself  by  flight,  and  returning  to  the  Plats  about  sundown, 
gave  notice  that  Brant  with  a  large  force  was  approaching 
and  would  be  down  on  the  settlements  in  a  short  time.  Ports 
Dayton  and  Herkimer  now  became  the  asylums  for  the 
terror-stricken  inhabitants,  to  which  men,  women  and  children 
fled  for  safety,  taking  with  them  their  most  valuable  effects, 
such  as  could  be  moved;  but  their  crops,  cattle  and  buildings 
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were  abandoned  of  conrse,  to  the  disposal  and  tender  mercies 
of  the  enemy.  There  were  many  among  them  in  whose 
recollections  the  scenes  of  1757  and  1758  were  vividly  fresh, 
and  the  apprehension  of  the  ruin  that  awaited  them  must 
have  been  painfully  severe. 

Branty  at  the  head  of  three  hundred  tories  and  one  hund- 
red and  fifty-two  Indians,  approached  the  confines  of  the 
settlements  just  at  nightfall,  but  the  weather  being  unpro- 
pitious  and  the  night  dark,  he  made  a  halt  near  Shoemaker's, 
his  tory  friend,  and  remained  there  with  his  forces  until 
morning,  unconscious  that  his  approach  had  been  notified 
to  the  inhabitants  in  time  to  allow  them  to  escape.  The 
untiring  vigilance  of  the  chief  set  him  early  afoot,  and 
in  the  gray  of  the  morning  the  whole  valley  was  illuminated 
by  an  almost  simultaneous  blaze  of  houses,  bams,  stacks 
and  barracks  of  hay  and  grain  and  other  combustible  mate- 
rials. A  sorrowful  sight,  to  the  people  in  the  forts,  who 
saw  their  houses  and  other  buildings,  with  the  produce  of 
the  season's  labor,  entirely  consumed  by  fire.  But  this  was 
not  all,  nor  did  the  destroyer  here  stay  his  hand.  As  soon 
as  it  was  light  enough  to  discern  objects  at  a  distance,  the 
tories  and  Indians  collected  all  the  stock  that  could  be  found, 
and  every  thing  that  could  be  gathered  was  driven  or  carried 
away. 

Almon's  Remembrancer  states  that  there  were  63  dwelling 
houses,  57  bams,  3  grist-mills  and  2  saw-mills  burnt,  with 
most  of  the  furniture  and  grain  kept  therein ;  235  horses, 
229  horned-cattle,  269  sheep  and  93  oxen  taken  and  carried 
away.  Only  two  persons  lost  their  lives  in  this  a£fair.  The 
Indians  were  compelled  to  be  content  with  their  plunder,, 
such  as  it  was ;  they  got  neither  scalps  nor  prisoners  this 
time,  nor  did  they  make  any  attack  upon  the  forts.  Soon 
after  the  enemy  left  the  valley  with  their  booty,  a  party  of 
between  three  and  four  hundred  militia  followed  in  pursuit 
as  far  as  the  Unadilla,  but  this  expedition  was  fruitless, 
except  in  finding  and  burying  the  bodies  of  the  three  scouts 
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who  went  out  with  Helmer  to  watch  the  movements  of 
Brant. 

Shortly  after  the  events  above  narrated,  William  Dygert, 
who  had  been  taken  prisoner  by  Brant  6n  FaU  hill  some 
,  time  in  July  or  August,  was  recaptured  by  the  Oneida  and 
Tuscarora  Indians  and  restored  to  his  friends.  This  aggres- 
sion at  the  German  Flats  did  not  long  go  unpimished,  and  a 
severe  retribution  soon  overtook  the  Indians  by  the  invasion 
and  destruction  of  two  of  their  chief  towns,  Unadilla  and 
Oghwkaga,  the  particulars  of  which  do  not  come  within  the 
scope  of  this  work. 

Mavor,  vicar  of  Hurley,  in  Berkshire,  England,  said  there 
was  no  race  of  people  on  earth  save  the  Anglo-Saxon,  who 
to  maintain  and  carry  out  a  principle  of  civil  government, 
would  submit  to  the  ravages,  devastations  and  destruction 
of  property,  and  bear  the  consequent  destitution  of  all  the 
necessities  of  life,  inflicted  by  the  British  armies  during  the 
revolutionary  war. 

Is  not  the  fate  of  the  Palatines  somewhat  remarkable? 
Twice  during  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  the 
houses  of  their  ancestors,  on  another  continent,  had  been 
visited  by  the  severest  calamities  of  cruel  and  exterminating 
war,  when  the  whole  surviving  population  were  driven  by 
a  ruthless  soldiery  into  the  fields  and  forests  to  perish  by 
want  or  exposure ;  and  when  a  few  thousand  of  the  survivors 
landed  in  this  country  most  of  them  were  compelled  to  endure 
twelve  years  of  serfdom  under  a  corrupt  and  peculating 
colonial  government,  and  finally  when  seated  by  the  kind 
hearted  and  benevolent  Burnet  at  the  Clerman  Flats,  their 
land  of  promise,  and  the  tdiima  tinule  of  all  their  hopes, 
they  were  twice  doomed  in  the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century  to  see  their  fair  fields  laid  waste,  tiieir  dwellings 
and  crops  destroyed,  their  flocks  and  herds  driven  away 
to  slaughter  and  themselves  reduced  to  destitution  and  want. 
And  on  one  of  these  occasions  many  of  them  were  slain,  but 
more  were  dragged  into  captivity.    Surely  this  last  visitation 
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must  have  been  extremely  severe;  bat  severe  as  it  was 
no  thought  of  submission  to  the  crown  obtruded  itself 
upon  their  minds. 

Although  the  lower  portions  of  the  Mohawk  vaUey,  and 
the  white  settlements  south  and  east,  were  repeatedly  visited 
by  the  enemy  subsequent  to  the  destruction  of  the  German 
Flats  in  September,  1778,  and  the  year  1779,  the  Palatine 
or  German  Flats  settlements  in  the  upper  section  of  the 
valley  seem  to  have  been  exempted  from  invasion  for  more 
than  eighteen  months,  and  the  whole  valley  proper  was 
comparatively  quiet  during  the  winter  of  1780. 

On  the  3d  of  April,  1780,  a  party  of  about  sixty 
tones  and  Indians  fell  upon  the  settlements  in  Rheimen- 
synder's  bush,  a  few  miles  north  of  the  Little  Falls,  and 
burnt  a  grist-mill  in  that  place.  A  tory  by  the  name  of 
Cassleman  was  with  this  party.  They  came  and  returned 
by  the  way  of  Jerseyfield.  They  took  John  Garter  and  his 
son  John  prisoners  at  the  mill,  and  captured  three  men  in 
the  road,  one  of  whom  was  Joseph  Newman ;  at  the  same 
time,  or  on  the  same  day,  John  Windecker,  Henry  Shaver, 
Gteorge  Adle,  Gobus  Van  Slyke  and  one  Youker  or  Uker, 
with  several  others,  were  taken  at  Windecker's  father's 
house,  some  distance  north  of  the  mill.  The  enemy  carried 
oflF  nineteen  prisoners,  twelve  of  whom,  collected  in  one 
house,  surrendered  to  less  than  half  their  number  of  strag- 
gling Indians  without  making  any  resistance  or  an  effort  to 
escape.  All  of  these  prisoners  returned  at  the  close  of  the 
war,  except  John  Garter,  who  died  in  Canada,  and  G^rge 
Adle,  who  escaped  either  on  the  way  out  or  soon  after  he 
got  to  Canada  and  returned  before.  John  Garter  and  a  man 
named  Espley,  another  prisoner,  preferring  colonial  freedom, 
beset  as  it  then  was  with  privations  and  dangers,  to  a 
Canadian  prison,  agreed  to  make  an  effort  to  escape,  and 
hired  an  Indian  to  pilot  them  through  the  wilderness ;  but 
understanding  they  intended  to  blow  up  the  magazine  before 
they  left,  or  niaking  that  a  pretense  for  his  conduct,  he  dis- 
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closed  their  intentions  to  the  British  oflScers,  when  Gkirter 
and  Espley  were  punished  severely  for  their  temerity. 
Espley  got  back,  but  Garter  died  in  consequence  of  the 
severity  of  the  punishment  inflicted  upon  him. 

There  was  a  blockhouse  in  this  settlement  called  Rheimen- 

■ 

Snyder's  Fort,  to  which  the  inhabitants  resorted  at  night 
for  safety  and  protection.  When  the  Indians  made  their 
appearance  on  this  occasion  many  of  the  inhabitants  fled  to 
the  woods,  or  otherwise  secreted  themselves.  The  objects 
of  this  expedition  seem  to  have  been  accomplished  by  burn- 
ing the  mill  and  the  capture  of  a  few  prisoners. 

After  this  visit  in  April,  the  inhabitants  in  that  part  of  the 
county,  except  two  or  three  tory  families  in  Salisbury,  aban- 
doned their  farms  and  retired  into  the  lower  valley.  Except 
the  retreat  of  Sir  John  Johnson  through  the  county,  near 
the  close  of  the  year,  after  the  battle  at  Klock's  field,  and  the 
arrival  of  Gten.  Van  Rensselaer  at  Fort  Herkimer  soon  after, 
in  pursuit  of  the  Greens  and  Bangers,  whom  he  was  very 
careful  not  to  overtake,  there  is  no  other  event  worthy  of 
notice.  Johson's  sable  allies  having  deserted  him  and  taken 
to  their  heels,  and  the  gallant  knight  having  left  his  Greens 
and  Rangers  to  take  care  of  themselves  as  they  best  pould,  he 
did  not  feel  that  it  would  be  very  prudent  to  mark  the  pro- 
gress of  his  retreat  with  the  usual  burnings  and  slaughter 
which  had  hitherto  betokened  his  visits  to  the  valley. 

The  events  of  1781  now  claim  the  reader's  attention. 
The  destruction  of  Port  Schuyler  by  flood  and  fire,  in  the 
month  of  May,  led  to  the  abandonment  of  that  post  and 
the  withdrawal  of  the  garrison  to  the  German  Flats.  The 
works  had  been  materially  injured  by  a  heavy  flow  of 
water  produced  by  long  and  incessant  rains,  and  on  the 
13th  of  May  a  fire  broke  out  at  mid-day,  which  rendered 
the  place  indefensible.  The  fire  was  attributed  to  design 
and  that  suspicion  was  never  removed. 

While  great  JBritain  held  her  sway  over  the  provinces, 
controlled  the  western  Indians  and  desired  to  command 
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the  for  trade,  defensive  positions  at  the  carrying  place 
from  the  Moli^wk  river  to  Wood  creek  were  no  doubt  im- 
portant. Old  Fort  Stanwix  when  first  built  was  almost  in 
the  heart  of  the  Indian  country,  and  commanded  the  ap- 
proaches by  water  from  Canada  by  the  way  of  Oswego ;  but 
during  the  revolutionary  war  it  was  too  far  advanced  into 
the  wilderness  to  afford  any  protection  to  the  white  settle- 
ments below,  against  the  predatory  system  of  warfare  carried 
on  by  the  enemy.  That  post  was  easily  avoided  whenever 
the  enemy  came  over  by  the  way  of  Oswego,  by  passing  to 
the  south  of  it  from  the  Onondaga  and  Oneida  lakes.  Most 
of  the  expeditions,  however,  sent  against  the  Mohawk  valley, 
came  by  the  way  of  the  Unadilla,  that  being  the  most  avail- 
able point  to  strike  the  settlements  in  that  valley,  the 
Schoharie  creek,  or  on  the  west  banks  of  the  Hudson* 
Several  small  parties,  however,  approached  the  settlements 
on  the  Mohawk  by  the  way  of  Black  river. 

Mr.  Solomon  Woodworth,  commissioned  May  11th,  1780, 
a  lieutenant  in  GoL  John  Harper's  regiment  of  New  York 
levies,  was  afberwcurds,  on  the  8th  March,  1781,  appointed  1st 
lieutenant  in  GoL  Fisher's  regiment  of  Tryon  county  militia, 
^  in  the  place  of  William  Lard  taken  by  or  deserted  to  the 
enemy."  I  do  not  find  any  record  of  Mr.  Woodworth's 
appointment  as  a  captain.  Acting  under  one  of  the  above 
appointments,  he,  with  a  company  of  forty  rangers,  was 
stationed  at  Fort  Dayton,  for  the  purpose  of  scouring  and 
traversing  the  wilderness  country  north  of  the  German  Flats. 
Woodworth  was  a  brave  man.  Once  during  the  war  he 
was  taken  prisoner,  but  made  his  escape,  and  returned  suf- 
fering very  considerable  hardships;  at  another  time  he 
defended  a  blockhouse  north  of  Johnstown,  and  single- 
handed  drove  away  the  enemy.  Lieut.  Woodworth  left 
Fort  Dayton  with  his  company  to  reconnoitre  the  Royal 
Grant.  Having  proceeded  a  few  hours  on  the  march,  an 
Indian  was  discovered  who  was  immediately  fired  upon, 
when  the  rangers  found  themselves  involved  in  an  inextrica- 
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ble  ambuscade,  and  completely  surroimded  by  an  Indian 
force  double  their  own  numbers.  The  conflict  that  followed 
was  severe  and  sanguinary,  as  might  well  have  been  expected 
from  the  character  of  the  combatants  engaged,  and  a  hand 
to  hand  fight  left  but  fifteen  of  the  Americans,  who  escaped 
to  tell  the  sad  fate  of  their  bretJiren.  Some  of  this  party 
were  taken  prisoners,  but  Woodworth  and  about  half 
of  his  men  were  killed  on  the  spot. 

This  fatal  encounter  took  place  about  three  miles  north 
of  Herkimer  village,  on  the  east  side  of  the  West  Canada 
creek,  in  a  deep  ravine,  where  now  may  be  seen  the  mound 
of  earth,  under  which  rest  the  remains  of  the  gallant  Wood- 
worth  and  his  brave  companions.  The  killed,  it  appears, 
were  all  collected  and  buried  in  one  common  grave,  un- 
ahrouded  and  uncoffined,  with  no  monument  to  tell  where 
rest  the  brave  but  unfortunate  defenders  of  American  liberty. 

On  the  6th  of  August,  a  German  settlement  called  Shell's 
Bush,  three  or  four  miles  north  of  Fort  Dayton,  was  visited 
by  a  party  of  these  formidable  asserters  of  the  rights  of  the 
crown.  Donald  McDonald,  a  Scotch  refugee  from  Johns- 
town, with  a  party  of  about  sixty  Indians  and  tories,  with 
whom  was  Empie  and  Cassleman,  two  famous  traitors,  the 
latter  being  the  same  man  who  was  with  the  party  that 
attacked  Bheimensnyder's  bush  in  April,  1780,  made  their 
appearance  in  the  Shell  settlement  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
above  day,  when  most  of  the  inhabitants  had  retired  to  Fort 
Dayton,  for  protection.  Some  indications  of  this  hostile 
movement  must  have  been  previously  discovered,  or  the 
inhabitants  would  not  have  sought  the  protection  of  the 
fort.  There  was,  however,  (me  man,  John  Ohristian  Shell, 
the  husband  of  a  brave  and  resolute  wife,  and  the  father 
of  six  sons,  who  determined  to  brave  out  the  storm,  let 
come  what  would.  He  had  a  strong  blockhouse  on  his 
farm^  well  constructed  for  purposes  of  defense  against  ma- 
rauding parties  of  tories  and  Indians ;  and  he  resolved  to 
fight  rather  than  run.    The  first  story  of  logs  had  no  open- 
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ings  except  a  doorway  or  entrance,  well  protected  by  a 
massive  door,  and  loopholes  through  which  the  besieged 
could  fire  upon  their  assailants.  The  floor  of  the  second 
story  projected  over  the  lower  part  of  the  building,  and  had 
apertures  in  the  projecting  floor,  affording  ample  means  of 
annoying  any  enemy  who  n[iight  approach  the  building  to 
fire  it  or  break  open  the  door  below.  Shell  had  a  good 
supply  of  arms  and  ammunition  to  stand  an  ordinary  siege. 
When  the  enemy  made  their  appearance.  Shell  and  his  sons 
were  in  the  field  at  work,  but  his  two  youngest,  being  twins 
only  eight  years  old,  were  so  far  ofi"  he  could  not  save  them 
when  he  retired  to  his  blockhouse,  and  they  were  taken  and 
carried  to  Canada.  Having  gained  his  castle  and  secured 
the  entrance.  Shell  and  his  little  garrison  were  resolute  and 
alert,  and  kept  up  a  spirited  fight  from  two  o'clock  until 
dark.  Some  of  the  incidents  are  worthy  of  particular 
notice.  Shell's  wife  was  active  in  loading  the  pieces  fired 
by  her  husband  and  four  sons.  McDonald  several  times 
attempted  to  set  fire  to  the  building,  but  failed.  His  men 
were  several  times  compelled  to  retreat,  in  consequence  of 

the  galling  fire  received  from  the  party  in  the  blockhouse. 
McDonald  made  an  effort  to  force  the  door  with  a  crowbar, 
but  was  wounded  in  the  leg  while  so  engaged,  and  none  of 
his  party  being  near  enough  to  rescue  him,  Shell  did  not 
hesitate  a  moment  to  unbar  the  door  and  drag  the  wounded 
tory  leader  into  his  fortress.  This  capture  not  only  secured 
Shell  against  being  burnt  out  by  the  enemy,  but  afforded 
an  ample  supply  of  ammunition  to  the  little  garrison,  whose 
stock  was  becoming  rather  short.  To  save  his  life,  McDonald 
gave  up  his  cartridges  to  be  used  against  his  followers.  A 
short  respite  took  .place  between  the  belligerents,  but  the 
enemy  returned  and  made  a  vigorous  effort  to  take  the 
blockhouse  by  assault.  They  came  up  to  the  walls  and 
thrust  the  muzzles  of  their  pieces  through  the  loopholes, 
when  Madam  Shell  by  a  blow  upon  five  of  them  with  an 
axe,  rendered  them  useless ;  this  being  followed  by  several 
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deliberate  shots  from  the  little  garrison,  compelled  the 
assailants  to  retire  to  a  respectful  distance  Just  at  dark, 
Shell  practised  a  little  stratagem  which  induced  the  enemy 
to  suppose  that  troops  were  approaching  from  Fort  Dayton, 
whereupon  they  fled  to  the  woods,  taking  with  them  Shell's 
two  little  sons.  After  providing  for  the  tory  commander 
in  the  best  manner  they  could,  the  family  started  for  the 
fort,  which  they  recu^hed  in  safety.  Some  of  McDonald's 
Indians  visited  him,  after  the  family  went  away,  but  finding 
he  could  not  be  removed,  they  left  him  to  the  mercy  of  the 
Americans,  with  a  message  to  Shell  that  the  welfare  of  his 
little  boys  depended  on  the  treatment  bestowed  on  McDonald. 
The  wounded  prisoner  was  taken  to  the  fort  the  next  day, 
when  his  leg  was  amputated.  The  enemy's  loss  on  the 
ground  was  quite  severe,  eleven  killed  and  six  wounded. 
The  little  boys,  on  their  return  after  the  war,  stated  that 
nine  out  of  twelve  wounded  which  the  enemy  started  with, 
died  before  they  reached  Oanada. 

In  the  following  year  Shell  and  two  of  his  sons,  being  at 
work  in  the  field  not  far  from  his  block-house,  were  fired 
upon  by  a  party  of  Indians  secreted  in  a  wheat  field,  and 
he  was  dangerously  wounded.  The  sons  remained  with 
their  father  until  a  party  from  the  fort  came  to  their  relief. 
One  of  the  sons  was,  however,  shot  dead  and  the  other 
wounded,  before  the  guard  arrived.  John  Christian  Shell 
did  not  long  survive  his  wounds,  and  thus  closed  the  life  of 
a  brave  and  resolute  man  and  a  pure  and  devout  Christian. 
During  the  short  cessation  in  the  attack  on  the  block-house. 
Shell  addressed  his  Maker  in  a  hymn  of  deliverance  from 
peril,  used  by  the  early  German  reformers. 

The  Shellsbush  settlement  is  on  what  is  usually  called 
Qens  Purchase,  embracing  perhaps  some  portion  of  the 
Royal  Grant,  and  it  will  be  observed  that  the  name  of  Shell, 
Schel  or  Shaul  does  not  occur  among  the  patentees  of  Bur- 
nets  field,  nor  is  the  name  found  in  the  list  of  Palatines 
remaining  in  New  York,  or  taken  to  Livingston  Manor,  of 
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the  first  two  compaxiies  that  ^emigrated.  Enough  is  still 
known  of  him  to  authorize  the  conclnsion  that  he  was  a 
Oerman  Lutheran,  and  he  or  his  ancestors  may  have  come 
over  with  the  third  bodj  of  immigrants  in  1782,  or  at  a  later 
period.  The  singolarly  mde  and  unharmonions  account 
of  Shell's  conflict  with  the  tories  and  Indians,  contained  in 
Oampbell's  Annals  of  Tryon  county,  has  contributed  very 
much  to  keep  that  event  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  the 
descendants  of  his  German  neighbors. 

After  the  defeat  of  the  expedition  led  by  Major  Boss, 
aided  by  Walter  N.  Butler,  and  which  fell  upon  the  lower 
valley  on  the  24th  of  October,  like  an  avalanche  of  lava, 
burning  and  destroying  every  thing  in  its  course,  the 
enemy  retreated  in  a  northerly  direction  through  Jersyfield. 
OoL  Willett  having  ordered  the  destruction  of  their  bat- 
teaux,  left  at  the  Oneida  lake,  arrived  at  the  Oerman  Flats 
by  forced  marches,  in  order  to  intercept  Boss's  retreat  on 
the  west  Canada  creek,  unless  he  should  return  to  Buck's 
island  on  the  St.  Lawrence  river.  On  the  morning  of  the 
29th  Willett  with  four  hundred  of  his  best  troops  with  sixty 
Oneida  warriors,  provisioned  for  five  days,  started  in  a 
northerly  direction  from  Fort  Dayton  along  the  West  Canada 
creek.  The  first  day's  march  of  the  Americans  through  a 
snow  storm  was  severe,  and  at  night  they  camped  in  a  thick 
forest  on  the  Royal  Grant.  Here  Col.  Willett,  having 
ascertained  during  the  night,  by  means  of  his  scouts,  the 
locality,  position  and  force  of  the  enemy,  remained  until 
the  next  morning  when  he  started  well  prepared  to  give 
battle  to  the  foe,  determined  to  inflict  a  justly  merited  and 
suitable  chastisement  upon  the  marauders;  but  Boss  being 
equally  alert,  and  quite  as  anxious  to  avoid  the  action  as 
his  opponent  was  to  bring  it  on,  and  being  well  advised  of 
the  proximity  of  his  antagonist,  was  in  Aill  retreat  as  early 
as  the  Americans  had  started  in  the  pursuit,  and  it  was  not 
until  afternoon  that  Willett  came  up  with  a  party  of  the 
enemy's  rear.    A  smart  skirmish  ensued,  when  several  of  the 
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enemy  were  killed  and  taken  prisoners,  among  the  latter 
was  a  tory,  Lieutenant  John  Rykeman,  and  the  remainder 
fled.'  The  Americans  overtook  the  main  body  of  Ross's 
party  soon  after,  when  a  mnning  fight  was  kept  up  between 
the  pursuers  and  pursued  until  the  latter  crossed  the  creek 
late  in  the  day.  Butler  succeeded  in  rallying  his  men  and 
made  a  stand  on  the  west  bank,  when  a  brisk  action  took 
place  between  the  parties  on  opposite  sides  of  the  creek, 
during  which  the  enemy  had  about  twenty  men  killed,  and 
among  them  was  Walter  N.  Butler.  The  death  of  this 
officer  was  followed  by  the  immediate  and  confused  flight 
of  his  men,  and  Willett  pursued  his  terror  stricken  foes 
until  compelled  to  desist  by  dcurkness  and  the  fatigue  of  his 
men,  who  had  been  on  foot  all  day  and  more  than  half  the 
time  fighting.  The  enemy  continued  the  retreat  all  night 
and  marched  thirty  miles  before  they  made  a  halt. 

Col.  Willett  says,  ^^  strange  as  it  may  appear,  it  is  never- 
theless true,  that  notwithstanding  the  enemy  had  been  four 
days  in  the  wilderness,  with  only  half  a  pound  of  horse- 
flesh per  man  per  day,  yet  in  this  famished  condition  they 
trotted  thirty  miles  before  they  stopped.  Many  of  them, 
indeed,  fell  a  sacrifice  to  such  treatment."  The  British 
had  six  hundred  and  seventy  men  in  this  expedition,  which 
closed  the  active  offensive  operations  of  the  enemy  at  the 
north  for  the  year. 

Walter  N.  Butleb's  Death. 

According  to  the  most  authentic  tradition  we  now  have 
of  Butler's  death,  derived  from  Major  Thornton,  late  of 
Schenectady,  who  was  a  captain  under  Col.  Willett,  in  the 
pursuit  of  Ross  and  Butler,  on  their  retreat  from  Johnstown, 
there  seems  to  be  a  somewhat  different  version  given  to 
this  affair,  than  that  heretofore  published.  Thornton  stated 
that  Ross  and  Butler,  with  their  party,  encamped  on  But- 
ler's ridge  in  the  town  of  Norway,  on  the  night  before  the 
Americans  overtook  them,  having  traversed  the  forest  from 
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Mayfield  the  day  before.  That  GoL  Willett  was  fearful  the 
enemy  had  escaped  him  in  consequence  of  his  having  made 
the  detour  to  Fort  Dayton,  or  that  they  might  have  gone 
a  more  northern  route  than  the  one  usually  taken,  to  reach 
the  Black  river  or  Oneida  lake.  A  light  autumnal  snow 
had  faUen  during  the  night.  Thornton  was  sent  out  from 
WiUett's  encampment  as  early  in  the  morning  as  objects 
were  visible,  with  a  few  men,  and  among  them  was  an 
artilleryman,  for  the  purpose  of  reconnoitring  and  finding 
the  enemy's  trail,  if  there  was  one  to  be  found.  The  party 
separated  into  files  of  two  for  the  purpose  of  examination, 
moving  towards  the  West  Canada  creek.  The  artilleryman 
was  with  Gapt.  Thornton,  and  they  had  been  sometime 
afoot  without  discovering  any  traces  of  the  enemy,  when 
they  began  to  fear  they  were  not  on  the  right  course ;  they 
continued  on,  however,  until  they  reached  Butler's  ridge, 
when,  from  their  examina^tions,  they  were  satisfied  there 
had  been  an  encampment  the  night  before,  although  the 
snow  on  the  ground  rendered  the  question  somewhat  doubt- 
ful. Having  communicated  this  fact  to  GoL  Willett,  Thorn- 
ton and  his  companion  struck  what  they  supposed  was  the 
enemy's  trail,  and  continued  their  course  in  pursuit,  little 
expecting  to  find  the  enemy  near  at  hand.  It  was  not  long, 
however,  before  they  heard  voices,  and  looking  in  the 
direction  of  this  noise  they  saw  a  small  scouting  party, 
who  had  probably  been  on  the  lookout  for  Willett,  coming 
up  in  a  direction  partly  from  their  rear.  Thornton  and  his 
comrade  avoided  this  party  by  hiding  in  the  underbrush. 
After  this  scout  had  passed  them  long  enough  to  allow  an 
advance  with  safety,  as  they  believed,  they  struck  the  fresh 
trail  and  continued  the  pursuit  cautiously,  expecting  every 
moment  to  be  overtaken  by  Willett's  advanced  gaaxd  in 
force. 

The  artilleryman  was  soon  killed,  by  a  volley  from  a 
thicket  in  advance ;  and  when  hit  by  the  ball  he  jumped 
two  or  three  feet  into  the  air.    Willett's  forces  followed  the 
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enemy  to  the  creek,  the  southerly  bank  being  covered  with 
large  hemlock  trees  and  a  thick  undergrowth.  A  heavy, 
dense  fog  hung  over  the  creek,  when  the  American  advance 
got  into  it  for  the  purpose  of  crossing,  which  being  suddenly 
lifted  by  the  wind,  exposed  them  to  the  enemy  on  the  op- 
posite bank,  who  gave  them  so  warm  and  unlooked-for  a 
reception  that  they  retired  momentarily  up  the  creek  bank, 
behind  the  trees  and  into  the  bush,  having  somcof  the 
party  killed  and  wounded.  The  fog  again  settled  upon  the 
creek  and  the  parties  fired  four  or  five  rounds,  each  at  the 
other,  quite  at  random,  as  they  could  not  see  across  .the 
stream  at  the  time.  The  enemy's  fire  slackened,  and  the 
Americans  then  went  over  and  found  Butler  and  five  of  the 
enemy  dead  on  the  bank  of  the  creek.  Thornton  stated  he 
was  among  the  first  who  reached  the  opposite  bank,  but  an 
Indian  was  the  first  of  their  party  who  went  to  the  spot 
where  Butler  lay  dead,  near  a  tree,  and  looking  at  him  a 
moment  turned  and  told  Thornton  who  it  was.  Thornton 
examined  the  lifeless  body ;  the  hat,  with  a  gold  band  around 
it,  was  then  on  the  head;  he  pulled  it  off,  saw  the  bullet  hoje 
in  the  head,  and  no  other  wound  or  fracture  about  it.  When 
Thornton  started  on  the  expedition  he  wore  a  thin  pair  of 
summer  pantaloons,  which  were  pretty  much  gone  when  he 
reached  the  creek.  The  Indian  pulled  off  Butler's  pants  at 
Thornton's  request,  and  the  latter  put  them  on.  Major 
Thornton  was  confident  no  one  knew  or  could  tell  who  it 
was  that  killed  Butler,  he  being  dead  before  any  of  his  pur« 
suers  found  him. 

The  enemy  were  pursued  by  Col.  Willett,  until  hunger  and 
want  of  provisions  compelled  him  to  retrace  his  steps.  On 
their  return  to  the  creek  crossing,  our  people  heard  the  cry 
of  a  child  near  the  wayside;  some  of  them  went  in  search 
of  it  and  found  a  female  infant  near  a  large  fallen  elm  tree, 
which  had  been  abandoned  by  its  stricken  and  toil-worn 
mother  to  a  far  different  fate  from  that  which  awaited  it. 
The  child  was  brought  away  from  its  cold  and  comfortless 
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cradle  bj  some  hungered  and  weary  rebel,  whose  heart  may 
have  been  sorely  riven  more  than  once  by  the  hand  of  its 
father.  Thornton  also  stated  that  Willett's  forces  had  a 
smart  brush  with  the  enemy  at  Black  Greek,  in  the  pursuit 
out. 

After  Willett's  forces  recrossed  the  Canada  creek,  they 
turned  off  in  the  direction  of  Mount's  place  in  Jerseyfield, 
to  bury  some  of  their  dead.  At  this  time  the  party  had  a 
British  sub-officer,  a  prisoner,  who  seems  to  have  been  aban- 
doned to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Indians.  This  man  was 
a  tory  and  had  formerly  lived  in  the  valley.  Anticipating 
his  fate,  he  inquired  of  the  American  officers  whether  they 
intended  to  allow  the  Indians  to  massacre  him.  No  direct 
answer  was  given  to  the  inquiry,  and  the  officer  disappeared 
before  the  troops  reached  Port  Dayton. 

This  relation  of  the  manner  Butler  was  killed,  corresponds 
with  that  given  by  CoL  Willet  in  his  official  account  of  the 
affair.  It  is  fully  corroborated  by  several  traditional  state- 
ments handed  down  from  persons  who  were  on  the  spot,  and 
who  saw  and  knew  all  about  it  In  every  published  account 
I  have  seen,  from  that  of  Marshall,  in  his  Life  of  Washing- 
ton, down  to  our  own  times,  no  two  of  them  correspond  in 
the  precise  statement  of  facts.  Col.  Willett  could  not  have 
had  any  motive  in  withholding  a  full  and  true  relation  of 
the  facts  attending  Butler's  death.  If  he  had  been  wounded 
and  afterwards  despatched,  when  discovered,  by  one  of 
Willett's  men,  or  an  Indian,  why  should  not  that  fact  have 
been  officially  stated  by  the  commander  of  the  expedition  ? 
He  had  inquired  into  the  matter;  it  was  a  subject  too  import^ 
ant  to  be  omitted.  When,  therefore,  the  Colonel  says,  "  he 
was  shot  dead,  at  once,  having  no  time  to  implore  for 
mercy,"  we  are  called  upon  to  pause  a  little  before  we  pro- 
nounce the  statement  untrue.  But,  to  use  a  legal  phrase, 
how  stand  the  impeaching  witnesses  ?  One  says  that  Butler, 
in  fleeing  from  his  pursuers,  swam  his  horse  across  the 
stream,  and  then  turning  round  to  them  on  the  opposite 
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bank,  defied  them.  An  Indian  discharged  his  rifle  at  him 
and  he  fell  wounded.  The  Indian  then  suxan  to  the  opposite 
banky  found  Butler  alive  and  able  to  supplicate  for  mercy, 
but  who  answered  the  supplication  by  burying  his  toma- 
hawk in  Butler's  brains.  This  relation  assumes  the  improba- 
ble facts  that  Butler  was  entirely  alone  and  unattended  by 
any  of  his  men,  otherwise,  if  only  wounded  and  capable  of 
speech,  having  a  horse  at  hand,  he  could  and  would  have 
been  carried  a  long  distance  into  the  wood,  while  the  Indian, 
axe  in  hand,  was  swimming  across  the  stream.  Another 
says  he  was  sorely  wounded  while  standing  behind  a  tree 
watching  a  brisk  engagement  between  the  hostile  parties,  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  creek,  and  that  when  he  fell,  his  troops 
fled  in  great  confusion,  leaving  him  uncared  for,  whether 
dead  or  alive,  when  they  had  full  time  to  remove  him,  and 
ample  means  at  hand  to  do  it.  The  Indian  then  crossed  the 
creek  and  finding  Butler  alive,  shot  him  again,  through  the 
eye.  An  Indian  never  loses  a  charge  of  powder  and  ball, 
when  his  tomahawk,  his  never-failing  and  favorite  weapon, 
will  answer  his  purpose.  And  yet  another  says  the  enemy 
had  passed  the  creek,  when  Butler  stopped,  dismounted  from 
his  horse,  and  was  in  the  act  of  drinking  water  from  a  tin 
cup,  in  full  view  from  the  opposite  bank,  when  he  was  fired 
at  by  two  of  his  enemy  and  fell  The  Indian,  a  Mohawk, 
immediately  crossed  the  creek,  and  finding  Butler  wounded, 
only,  ended  his  life  with  a  tomahawk.  Now  let  us  consider 
a  moment.  Was  it  not  quite  remarkable  that  the  command- 
ing officer  of  an  expedition,  who  had  been  three  days  strain- 
ing every  nerve  to  elude  the  pursuit  of  a  superior,  active 
and  vigilant  foe,  and  whose  rear  guard  had  been  skirmishing 
nearly  the  whole  day  with  his  enemy's  advance,  should  loiter 
in  his  way,  suffer  all  his  men  to  proceed  on  their  route  with- 
out him ;  nay,  more,  that  he  should  deliberately  dismount 
and  drink  a  tin  cup  of  water,  exposed  to  full  view  of  his 
pursuing  enemy  on  the  left  bank  of  the  creek.  But  opposed 
to  this,  is  CoL  Willett's  official  declaration,  that  Butler  **  was 
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shot  deady  at  once,  haying  no  time  to  implore  for  mercy," 
when  this  last  account  makes  him  present  when  Butler  was 
scalped ;  and  when  he,  Willett  must  have  been  informed,  if 
it  was  true,  that  Butler,  in  the  first  instance,  had  only  been 
wounded  and  afterwards  tomahawked. 

I  iiave  already  given  quite  as  much  space  to  the  subject  as 
its  importance  will  justify.  Many  persons  had  expressed  a 
desire  to  know  which  of  the  several  accounts  describing  the 
manner  and  circumstances  of  Butler's  death  was  the  more 
probable  or  true  one.  That  is,  whether  he  was  shot  dead  in 
the  first  instance,  and  nothing  was  known  of  his  person  until 
the  body  was  afterwards  examined,  or  whether  he  was  first 
identified  across  the  stream,  then  fired  at,  wounded,  deserted 
by  his  followers,  and  finally  shot  in  the  eye  or  tomahawked. 
The  scalping  part  of  the  tragedy  was  probably  performed  in 
the  best  style  of  Indian  execution. 

I  have  elaborated  Maj.  Thornton's  statement,  and,  in  the 
main  fact,  it  seems  to  accord  with  the  official  report. 
Although  the  memory  of  the  man  has  been  and  is  still 
regarded  in  our  county  with  deep  and  unalleviated  horror, 
there  are  many  who  would  still  like  to  be  informed  of  the 
truth  of  history. 

The  route  taken  by  Maj.  Boss  and  the  survivors  of  this 
cruel  expedition,  after  leaving  the  West  Canada  creek,  is 
spoken  of  by  Stone  as  in  the  direction  of  Oneida  lake, 
where  the  batteaux  had  been  left  when  the  expedition  came 
from  Canada,  while  other  writers  assume  that  Boss  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Genesee  country.  It  is  not  probable  that  he 
would  have  attempted  the  latter  route  in  the  destitute  con- 
dition of  his  men.  He  reached  Granadier  island  in  about 
eight  days  after  leaving  the  creek,  in  a  most  pitiable  con- 
dition, having  suffered  every  thing  but  death  by  exposure 
and  want  of  food. 

Thus  ended  the  career  of  Walter  N.  Butler,  a  man  of 
enterprizing  boldness,  but  whose  heart  was  a  compound  of 
ferocious  hate,  insatiable  cruelty,  and  unappeasable  revenge. 
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Eyen  Brant  himself  denounced  him  as  more  unrelenting 
than  the  savages  themselves.  It  certainly  can  not  excite 
surprise  and  wonder  that  the  news  of  his  death  should  have 
produced  one  universal  shout  of  joy  along  the  whole  Mohawk 
valley.  The  miserable  man  met  a  fate  he  but  too  well 
deserved,  and  retributive  justice  was  not  robbed  of  a  proper 
subject. 

The  losses  of  the  enemy  during  this  expedition  were  very 
severe,  and  the  sufferings  of  the  survivors  in  traversing 
eighty  miles  of  wilderness,  without  food  or  blankets,  in  cold 
and  dreary  weather,  were  intense.  Willett  abandoned  the 
pursuit  and  returned  to  Port  Dayton,  having  lost  only  one 
man.  The  surrender  of  Gornwallis  at  Yorktown,  and  other 
unpropitious  events  during  the  year,  had  produced  an 
apathetic  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  enemy. 

In  June,  1782,  a  party  of  the  enemy,  tories  and  Indians 
as  usual,  appeared  at  the  Little  falls  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  destroying  a  grist-mill  at  that  place,  for  they  do  not 
seem  to  have  achieved  any  other  valorous  exploit  in  that 
way.  The  grist  mill  on  the  falls  of  the  Mohawk  became 
quite  important  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  upper  valley,  as 
well  as  to  the  garrisons  of  Forts  Herkimer  and  Dayton,  after 
the  destruction  of  those  at  German  Flats,  by  Brant,  a  year 
and  a  half  before.  The  enemy  came  upon  the  party  at  the 
flouring  mill  at  night,  and  accomplished  their  designs  with- 
out much  difficulty.*  At  any  rate,  only  a  few  shots  were 
fired,  and  one  man,  Daniel  Petri,  was  killed.  When  the 
Indians  entered  the  mill,  the  occupants  attempted  to  escape 
the  best  way  they  could.    Two  of  them.  Cox  and  Skinner, 

*  The  following  persons  were  ft  the  mill  when  it  was  homed,  and  all  of 
them,  except  the  millers  and  soldiers,  had  hrought  com  to  the  mill,  and 
were  waiting  for  their  grists.  Peter  WoUeaver,  Christian  Edlck,  Frederick 
Qetman,  Marks  Rasbach,  John  Rashach,  Thomas  Shoemaker,  Lawrence  Hatter, 
Jacob  Petri,  Daniel  Petri,  who  was  kiUed,  Peter  Orendoiff ;  Oershom  Skinnerg 
and  F.  Cox,  millers ;  a  sergeant  and  six  men  firom  Capt.  McQregor's  company 
of  continental  troops.  Two  of  the  soldiers  escaped,  and  five  were  taken  pri- 
•onen. 
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secreted  themselves  in  the  raceway,  under  the  water-wheel, 
and  escaped  death  and  captivity ;  bnt  two  others.  Christian 
Edick  and  Frederick  Oetman,  jmnped  into  the  raceway, 
above  the  mill,  and  there  endeavored  to  conceal  themselves, 
but  the  burning  mill  disclosed  their  hiding  place  and  they 
were  taken  prisoners.  After  burning  the  mill  the  enemy 
retired,  taking  with  them  several  prisoners! 

In  Stone's  life  of  Brant,  the  author  states  that  these  mills 
were  erected  by  Alexander  Ellice,  Esq.,  a  Scotch  merchant^ 
^  who  had,  under  the  favor  of  Sir  William  Johnson,  obtained 
a  patent  of  the  wild  mountain  gorge,  through  which  the 
Mohawk  leaps  from  the  upper  into  the  lower  section  of  the 
valley."  This  is  not  strictly  accurate.  Hie  lands  on  the 
north  side  of  the  river,  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  end  of 
the  falls,  are  embraced  in  the  patent  granted  in  1725  to 
•fohan  Joost  Petri  and  other  Palatines,  and  the  lands  on 
the  south  side  are  covered  by  a  patent  granted  in  1752  to 
Johan  Jost  Herchkeemer  and  another  person,  known  as  the 
Fall-Hill  patent.  Mr.  Ellice,  in  his  lifetime,  and  his  family 
in  England  after  his  death,  held  the  title  to  two  of  the  four 
Burnetsfield  lots  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  and  to  the 
whole  of  Vaughn's  patent,  granted  to  Col.  John  Vaughn 
and  others  in  1770,  the  titles  to  which  were  derived  through 
Mr.  John  Porteous,  who  was  many  years  a  merchant  at  the 
Little  Falls,  and  died  there.  The  names  of  the  Burnetsfield 
patentees  are  given  in  another  chapter,  and  it  is  there  shown 
to  whom  the  lots  at  the  Little  Falls  were  granted. 

The  upper  Mohawk  valley  was  not  again  visited  by  any 
serious  calamity  during  the  remainder  of  the  contest  The 
war  had  not  entirely  ceased  in  other  quarters,  but  there  was 
a  general  subsiding  of  hostilities,  as  if  by  common  consent, 
and  the  mother  country  had  sickened  of  the  effort  to  whip 
her  rebellious  children  into  submission.  Towards  the  close 
of  the  year  the  British  commander-in-chief  directed  that  no 
more  Indian  expeditions  at  the  north  should  be  sent  out,  and 
those  already  on  foot  were  recalled.    The  house  of  commons 
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passed  a  resolution,  soon  after  the  news  of  the  surrender 
of  Comwallis  had  reached  England,  declaring  ^Hhat  the 
house  would  consider  as  enemies  to  his  majesty  and  the 
country,  all  who  should  advise  or  attempt  the  further  pro- 
ecutiou  of  offensive  war  on  the  continent  of  North  America." 
In  conformity  to  the  pacific  sentiments  expressed  in  the 
above  resolution,  if  a  ministerial  change  should  take  place, 
the  American  people  might  reasonably  expect  an  entire 
change  in  the  policy  hitherto  pursued  towards  them.  The 
principal  historical  events  of  the  war  will  be  closed  with  this 
chapter,  and  the  compiler,  in  common  with  many  others, 
who  like  him  have  heard  the  oftentimes  repeated  traditional 
tale  of  the  suffering  infltcted  upon  the  frontier  settlements 
of  the  valley,  must  express  his  deep  regret  that  some  one 
had  not  written  out  a  particular  history  of  the  revolutionary 
transactions  within  the  county,  while  most  of  the  surviving 
actors  and  eye  witnesses  were  living. 

In  February,  1783,  the  forces  under  the  command  of  Col. 
Willett,  were  concentrated  at  Fort  Herkimer,  the  undeveloped 
object  being  to  sui-prise  and  capture  the  British  fortress  at 
Oswego.  The  expedition  failed  in  consequence  of  the  small 
number  of  troops  employed,  and  the  want  of  a  proper  arma- 
ment to  besiege  the  place,  attended  with  the  unfortunate 
occurrence  of  the  Indian  guide  having,  when  within  a  few 
miles  of  the  fort,  lost  his  way,  and  conducted  this  little  band 
into  a  deep  forest  covered  with  snow,  instead  of  directing 
his  course  to  the  place  of  destination.  Oolonel  Willett 
returned  to  Albany  in  time  to  hear  the  gladsome  news  of 
peace  proclaimed,  and  to  rejoice  with  his  emancipated  coun- 
trymen in  that  welcome  event.  '   . 

Here  closed  the  great  drama  of  the  revolution,  which, 
for  almost  six  years,  had  presented  to  the  inhabitants  of 
this  frontier,  little  else  than  one  continued  scene  of 
desolation,  and  blood.  The  enemy  were  too  keen  and 
indefatigable  to  leave  a  single  out-laying  hamlet  unvisited 
at  some  period  during  the  war,  and  probably  not  one  in  fifty 
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escaped  destruction  by  fire.  In  the  winter  and  spring  of  1780 
the  inhabitants  whose  dwellings  were  not  within  the  protec- 
tion of  forts  and  block-honses  defended  by  provincial  troops, 
were  compelled  to  abandon  their  farms  and  seek  a  shelter 
within  the  armed  defenses,  so  fierce  and  exterminating  had 
the  Indian  warfare  become  in  retaliation  of  the  exploits  of 
the  Americans  during  Sullivan's  expedition  in  1779. 

In  1781  it  was  supposed  that  one  third  of  the  population 
of  the  whole  Mohawk  valley  had  gone  over  to  the  enemy, 
and  another  third  had  been  killed  or  driven  from  the 
country,  and  that  among  those  who  remained  were  two 
thousand  orphan  children  and  three  hundred  widows  The 
people  of  the  upper  valley  sufiered  severly  during  the  war 
and  from  the  militia  organizations  before  and  after  the  war 
it  would  seem  they  lost  nearly  half  their  men  capable  of 
bearing  arms  during  that  period.  But  it  is  not  true  that 
one  third  of  the  population  of  the  upper  valley  abandoned 
their  country  and  its  cause  and  went  over  to  the  enemy, 
nor  is  it  probable  that  even  one  in  twenty  of  them  espoused 
the  interests  of  the  crown. 

My  desire  to  record  in  this  book  an  historical  fact,  which 
illustrates,  in  a  eminent  degree,  the  spirit  and  bearing  of  the 
leading  men  of  the  revolution,  induces  me  to  append  it  to 
this  otherwise  long  chapter,  although  it  transpired  at  an 
early  period  of  the  war. 

Soon  after  the  confirmation  of  the  treaty  of  alliance  and 
commerce  between  the  United  States  and  France  was  re- 
ceived in  England  in  1778,  the  ministry  acting  under  the 
authority  of  recent  acts  of  parliament,  sent  out  commis- 
sioners to  America  to  negotiate  respecting  the  difficulties 
between  the  two  countries,  and  fully  empowered  them : 

^^  To  consent  to  a  cessation  of  hostilities  both  by  sea  and 
land. 

"  To  restore  free  intercourse,  to  revive  mutual  affection, 
and  renew  the  common  benefits  of  naturalization  through 
the  several  parts  of  this  empire. 
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"  To  extend  every  freedom  to  trade  that  our  respective 
interests  can  require. 

"  To  agree  that  no  military  forces  shall  be  kept  up  in  the 
different  states  of  North  America,  without  the  consent  of 
the  general  congress  or  particular  assemblies. 

'^  To  concur  in  measures  calculated  to  discharge  the  debts 
of  America,  and  to  raise  the  credit  and  value  of  the  paper 
circulation. 

**  To  perpetuate  our  union  by  a  reciprocal  deputation  of 
an  agent*  or  agents  from  the  different  states,  who  shall  have 
the  privilege  of  a  seat  and  voice  in  the  parliament  of  Great 
Britain ;  or,  if  sent  from  Britain,  in  that  case,  to  have  a 
seat  and  voice  in  the  assemblies  of  the  different  states 
to  which  they  may  be  deputed  respectively,  in  order  to 
attend  to  the  several  interests  of  those  by  whom  they  are 
deputed. 

"  To  establish  the  power  of  the  respective  legislatures  in 
each  particular  state,  to  settle  its  revenue,  its  civil  and 
military  establishment,  and  to  exercise  a  perfect  freedom  of 
legislation  and  internal  government,  so  that  the  British 
states,  throughout  North  America,  acting  with  us  in  peace 
and  war,  under  one  common  sovereign,  may  have  the 
irrevocable  enjoyment  of  every  privilege  that  is  short  of 
a  total  separation  of  interests,  or  consistent  with  that  union 
of  force,  on  which  the  safety  of  our  common  religion  and 
liberty  depends." 

These  terms  were  not  acceptable  to  congress,  nor  was 
that  body  in  the  least  inclined  to  negotiate  on  any  terms  of 
conciliation  with  the  mother  country  in  the  then  aspect  of 
affairs.  Having  thus  far  single-handed  and  alone  stood  up 
against  all  adversities  and  weathered  the  storms  of  war, 
congress  and  the  people,  with  the  aid  of  the  French  alliance, 
now  fancied  the  haven  of  peace  to  be  full  in  view.  Mr. 
Laurens,  in  reply  to  certain  inquiries  put  to  him  on  the 
subject,  said  the  Americans  would  not  enter  into  the  con- 
sideration of  a  treaty  of  peace,  without  a  direct  and  open 
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acknowledgment  of  the  independence  of  the  states,  or  the 
withdrawal  of  the  British  fleets  and  armies.  The  terms 
offered  in  these  propositions  look  very  mnch  like  a  total  . 
abandonment  of  all  the  antecedent  arrogant  pretensions  of 
the  crown,  and  to  present  the  case  of  a  mere  nominal  con- 
nection with  and  not  subjection  to  the  head  of  the  British 
empire.  If  the  hopes  of  America  were  elated  bj  the  anspi* 
cions  events  which  had  happened,  the  fears  of  Britain 
checked  her  vaulting  ambition  and  drove  her  to  propose 
an  accommodation,  which,  if  offered  three  yearfr  sooner, 
might  have  produced  a  reconciliation. 
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IfifloeUiaeoiiB  Inoideiits,  from  1783  to  the  Present  Time  —  Hostile  Feelix^ 
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The  restoration  of  peace  between  the  former  colonies  and 
the  crown  did  not  restore  internal  tranquility  within  the 
borders  of  the  npper  valley.  The  surviving  inhabitants 
awoke,  not  as  from  a  pleasing  dream,  whose  thought,  if  so 
it  may  be  called,  had  run  riot  in  elysium,  but  to  the  sad  and 
woefdl  reality  of  slaughtered  relatives,  ruined  habitations, 
wasted  fields,  and  a  devastated  country.  When  they  first 
went  abroad  from  the  blockhouses,  forts  and  places  of  refuge, 
would  they  not  remember  the  hand  which  had  inflicted 
the  wrong  and  been  made  the  instrument  of  a  cruel  and 
tyrannous  chastisement?  The  Indians,  those  who  were 
known  to  belong  to  the  hostile  clans  of  the  Iroquois,  could 
not  safely  pass  through  or  sojourn  in  the  country.  Not  a 
few  of  them,  who  ventured  upon  the  hazardous  exploit, 
forfeited  their  lives.  The  men  who  had  been  almost  aban- 
doned by  the  country,  during  the  whole  war ;  and  partiou- 
larly  during  the  harrassing  campaign  of  1780,  to  their  own 
resources  and  exertions,  felt  it  to  be  no  wrong  to  shoot  an 
Indian,  when  and  wherever  they  met  him,  in  peace  or 
war. 
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But  the  most  sore  trial  the  survivors  were  put  to,  and  the 
greatest  cause  of  irritation  they  had  to  suffer,  was  the  re- 
turn of  the  tories  after  the  peace,  claiming  a  restoration  of 
their  forfeited  estates,  and  compensation  for  property  des- 
troyed and  taken  for  public  use  during  the  war.  A  unani- 
mous feeling  of  resistance  to  this  claim  pervaded  the  whole 
valley,  and,  for  several  years  after  the  war,  he  must  have 
been  a  bold  and  resolute  man,  who  would  visit  the  country 
a  second  time  on  such  a  mission.  If  one  of  these  Mohawk 
tories  got  out  of  the  country  on  his  first  visit  after  the 
peace,  without  meeting  with  some  disagreeable  interviews 
with  the  German  population,  he  was  a  lucky  man. 

The  '^  old  England "  district,  embracing  a  small  portion 
of  the  territory  in  the  south  part  of  this  county,  and  a  por- 
tion of  Otsego  and  Madison  counties,  on  the  Unadilla  river, 
erected  by  the  colonial  government,  was  organized  as  a 
part  of  Montgomery  county  in  1784,  and  officers  appointed 
by  the  court  of  general  sessions.  Rudolph  Shoemaker  and 
Frederick  Bellinger  were  appointed  justices  of  the  peace  in 
Try  on  county.  May  26th,  1772 ;  and  George  Henry  Bell  and 
Andrew  Finck,  Jr.,  were  appointed  to  the  same  office  in 
Montgomery  county,  July  8,  1784  These  persons  then 
lived  within  the  present  limits  of  this  county. 

The  county  had  received  a  considerable  accession  to  its 
population,  between  1725  and  1775,  from  the  country  below, 
from  Columbia  county.  New  York  and  Germany,  chiefly  of 
German  extraction,  with  some  Low  Dutch  or  Hollanders 
from  the  borders  of  the  Hudson.  The  din  of  war  had 
scarcely  ceased  along  the  valley,  ere  the  sturdy  New  Eng- 
lander  was  seen  wending  his  toilsome  way  along  the  valley, 
with  his  face  set  towards  the  Royal  Grant,  or  the  woodland 
regions  of  Warren,  Columbia,  Litchfield  and  Winfield.  The 
earliest  New  England  settlers  found  their  way  into  the  woods 
north  and  south  of  the  river,  about  the  year  1786,  and  from 
that  time  forward  to  1800,  the  emigration  from  the  south- 
part  of  this  state  and  the  Eastern  states  was  very  rapid, 
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and  exceeded  ten  thonsand  the  first  fifteen  years  after  it 
fairly  set  in.  The  foreign  emigration  was  nothing  during 
this  period.  The  Celt  could  not  be  spared,  the  loyal  Scotch 
and  English  would  not  comCy  and  the  wars  in  Germany  were 
consuming  the  population  of  that  empire.  No  event  of 
sufficient  importance  to  attract  special  attention  occurred 
from  1783  to  1791,  except  the  organization  of  two  towns 
in  1788,  which  is  noticed  in  another  chapter. 

I  will  notice  here  the  first  organization  after  the  war,  in 
1786,  October  2d,  made  in  the  regiment  of  local  militia  in 
the  Gterman  Flats  and  Kingsland  districts,  and  arranged  as 
follows : 

Field  and  Regimental  staff, — Henry  Staring,  lieut.  colonel ; 
Peter  Weaver,  major,  1st  battalion ;  Patrick  Campbell,  major, 
2d  battalion ;  John  Frank,  adjutant ;  Melchert  Fols,  pay- 
master; William  Petrie,  surgeon. 

Ist  company. — Jacob  Petry,  captain;  Dederick  Petry, 
lieutenant ;  William  Father,  ensign. 

2d  company. — John  Meyer,  captain ;  William  Clapsaddle, 
lieutenant ;  Henry  Frank,  ensign. 

3d  company. — Adam  Staring,  captain ;  Liutwick  Campell, 
lieutenant ;  Lawrence  Herter,  ensign. 

4th  company. — ^Peter  P.  Bellinger,  captain ;  Joost  Hero- 
himer,  lieutenant ;  Peter  Fox,  ensign. 

5th  company. — Michael  Meyer,  captain ;  Peter  F.  Bellin- 
ger, lieutenant ;  George  Weatirce,  ensign. 

6th  company,  (light  infantry). — ^William  Colbreath,  cap- 
tain ;  Daniel  C.  White,  lieutenant ;  George  J.  Weaver,  ensign 

These  militia  arrangements  must  indicate  the  numbers  and 
strength  of  the  population  capable  of  bearing  arms ;  and 
although  three  years  of  peace  had  intervened  in  which  there 
had  been  a  large  influx  of  population,  quite  enough  to  make 
up  two  companies,  we  have  three  organized  companies  less 
at  this  time  than  there  were  in  1775.  The  names  of  the 
officers  are  copied  as  found  in  the  council  minutes.  Ensign 
William  Father,  I  think,  represents  William  Feeter,  and 
George  Weatirce,  represents  George  Weavor. 
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The  recuperative  energies  of  the  Tentonic  race  were  not 
long  unseen  or  onfelt  when  left  free  to  act,  and  the  fields 
that  were  laid  waste  by  war  for  years,  again  waved  with 
golden  harvests  and  the  accomplished  woodman's  axe  was 
doing  its  work  in  the  sturdy  forest  O!  what  a  priceless 
boon  to  man  had  grown  from  the  stern  calamities  of  a  war 
whose  dirge  had  just  been  sung  by  mourning  thousands. 

A  fact  which  to  some  extent  illustrates  the  American 
character  has  Qpme  to  my  notice  while  preparing  this 
work  for  the  press.  It  is  this.  A  considerable  portion  of 
the  New  England  emigration  between  1787  and  1793  was  from 
Massachusetts.  Many  of  these  people  had  been  implicated 
in  or  connected  with  the  disturbances  in  that  state  which 
terminated  in  what  has  been  called  Shay's  rebellion.  Now 
the  history  of  that  affair  is  briefly  this.  During  the  contest 
recently  ended  that  state  had  contributed  largely  in  men, 
money  and  credit  to  the  support  of  the  common  cause,  its 
commerce  had  been  destroyed  and  its  manufactories  lan- 
guished on  the  return  of  peace  by  the  introduction  of 
foreign  fabrics.  The  whole  debt  of  the  state,  domestic  and 
due  to  the  confederation  was  about  $10,000,000,  and  in  the 
year  1785  a  tax  of  one  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars 
was  levied  on  the  people  and  property  in  the  state,  equal  to 
about  four  dollars  for  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  it.  With 
no  money  to  meet  this  heavy  excessive  burden  the  commer- 
cial and  agricultural  classes  became  more  and  more  indebted 
to  the  state.  John  Hancock  resigned  the  office  of  governor, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Bowdoin  by  a  legislative  appoint- 
ment. Soon  after  his  rejection  in  1786,  numerous  symp- 
toms of  discontent  were  exhibited  in  different  parts  of  the 
state,  and  especially  in  the  western  towns,  whose  population 
was  confined  to  agricultural  pursuits. 

In  August  1786  a  convention  of  delegates  from  60  towns 
convened  at  Hatfield,  Hampshire  county  *^  to  consider  and 
provide  for  the  grievances  they  suffered."  In  consequence 
of  the  disorderly  proceeding  of  the  people  in  different  parts 
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of  the  state ;  little  attention  was  given  to  the  petition  for- 
warded to  the  government  by  the  convention.  The  legis- 
lature met  in  September  following,  passed  some  stringent 
laws  against  disorderly  and  riotoas  meetings  of  the  people, 
suspended  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  eight  months,  and 
took  some  measures  to  relieve  the  public  burthens.  The 
disturbances  continued  and  several  of  the  leaders  were 
arrested  and  confined  in  Boston  jaiL  The  main  object  of 
these  people  seems  to  have  been  to  prevent  the  sittings  of 
the  courts  of  common  pleas  which  they  alleged  imposed  a 
heavy  burden  on  the  public.  About  1000  met  at  Worcester, 
but  committed  no  other  offense  than  to  place  guards  round 
the  houses  where  the  judges  put  up,  to  prevent  them  from 
holding  the  courts.  While  here,  Daniel  Shays  urged  them 
to  proceed  to  Boston  and  release  by  force  the  prisoners 
confined  in  jail  there. 

The  project  was  not  carried  out.  They  obstructed  the 
holding  of  the  courts  in  some  of  the  western  counties  in 
the  state.  They  afterwards  made  an  attempt,  in  1787,  to 
take  the  Springfield  arsenal  They  were  met  by  Oen. 
Shepard  at  the  head  of  1000  militia,  and  after  having  three 
men  killed  the  rest  dispersed. 

These  rebels,  as  they  were  called,  then  petitionod  for  a 
pardon  for  the  offenses  committed  by  them,  but  it  was  refused 
because  they  stated  they  had  reason  to  coijiplain  of  the  wrongs 
and  Bufferings  they  endured.  They  had  collected  in  a  con- 
siderable body  at  Petersham  in  the  winter  of  1787-8,  when 
they  were  surprised  by  Greneral  Lincoln,  who  took  150  pri- 
soners, and  the  remainder  returned  home  or  left  the  state. 
This  was  the  last  of  the  famous  Shay's  rebellion.  No  lives 
were  lost  except  on  the  part  of  these  disaffected  people. 
They  do  not  seem  to  have  aimed  at  the  overthrow  of  the 
government,  but  sought  relief  from  unbearable  burthens. 
They  took  an  unwise  course.  The  remedy  did  not  lay  in 
that  direction.  John  Hancock  was  again  elected  governor 
in  the  spring  of  1788.    He  was  a  moderate  politician  of  the 
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federal  school.  The  state  was  federld  when  the  people 
arranged  themselves  into  parties.  In  the  western  part,  the 
seat  of  these  distarbances,  the  anti-federalists  or  republicans 
contended  resolutely  for  victory  at  the  first  election  under 
the  federal  or  national  constitution,  and  in  some  places  had 
a  majority.  The  head  and  front  of  this  offending  could  not 
have  been  very  grievous.  There  were  no  executions  for 
treason.  There  can  be  no  doubt  the  government  of  the 
state  was  at  that  time  very  exacting  and  intolerant,  and  the 
people  had  not  then  learned  the  true  method  of  self-govern- 
ment. 

In  resuming  the  history  of  the  county,  after  the  above 
digression,  it  may  be  proper  to  state  the  following  persons 
were  appointed  justices  of  the  peace  ;  ou  the  27th  March, 
1790,  George  Henry  Bell,  John  Frank,  Henry  Dygert,  Michael 
Myers  and  John  Bowman,  and  on  the  17th  February,  1791, 
Henry  Staring,  Michael  Myers,  John  Frank,  Patrick  Camp- 
bell, William  Veeder,  William  Dygert,  Jun.,  Moses  Foot, 
Benjamin  Bowen,  Hanyost  Schoonmaker,  Melchert  Folts, 
Lodowick  Campbell,  Johannes  Finck  and  Abraham  Harden- 
burgh.  These  persons  are  believod  to  have  then  lived 
within  the  limits  of  this  county. 

Soon  after  President  Adams's  famous  stamp  act  went 
into  operation,  and  the  agent  for  vending  stamps  had  been 
furnished  with  them  to  sell,  the  people  in  different  parts  of 
the  county  became  a  good  deal  excited,  and  a  combination 
wa6  set  on  foot  to  destroy  the  obnoxious  stamps,  or  prevent 
their  being  sold.  At  the  fall  musters  or  trainings,  the  people 
marched  down  from  the  hills,  north  and  south,  and  up  from 
the  valleys,  to  Herkimer,  "armed  and  equipped  as  the  law 
directed,"  to  make  war  on  the  stamps,  with  field  piece  ready 
charged.  They  tore  down  the  agent's  sign,  demanded  of  him 
a  promise  that  he  would  not  sell  the  paper  eagles,  and  other- 
wise behaved  somewhat  noisily,  but  committed  no  other  act  of 
violence.  It  was  a  bloodless  affair.  A  number  of  the  lead- 
ing men  were  indicted  and  taken  to  Albany  under  arrest, 
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when  Governor  Jay  met  them,  and  after  giving  them  sonnd 
and  judicouB  advice  sent  them  home.  One  can  not  help 
thinking  that  the  worthy  governor  was  somewhat  annoyed, 
during  the  conference,  with  the  reflection  ^Hhat  he,  not  long 
before,  had  been  in  arms  against  his  king  and  the  mother 
country  on  account  of  stamps  and  stamped  paper.'^ 

In  March  or  April,  1804,  the  county,  clerk's  office  was 
consumed  by  fire  with  all  the  records  and  papers  it  con- 
tained. Mr.  Joab  Griswold  had  held  the  office  of  county 
clerk  from  March  19th,  1798,  and  Mr.  Elihu  Griswold  was 
appointed  in  his  place  April  6th,  1804.  The  office  was 
burned  in  the  night,  and  it  had  been  arranged  previously 
that  the  new  incumbent  should  take  possession  of  the  office 
the  day  after  the  fire  occurred. 

"In  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  declared  by  the  United 
States  on  the  18th  day  of  June,  1812,"  the  militia  of  Herki- 
mer county  behaved  nobly.  They  claimed  no  exemption 
from  service  when  the  governor  ordered  them  to  the  frontier 
io  protect  and  defend  the  state  from  hostile  aggression  or 
foreign  invasion.  It  is  no  disparagement  to  the  militia  of 
any  other  county,  to  say  the  Herkimer  militia  met  these 
calls  and  sufiered  the  privations  of  the  camp  with  a  patriotic 
devotion  and  zeal  not  excelled  by  any  of  them. 

A  detached  regiment  under  Col.  C.  P.  Bellinger,  had  been 
ordered  to  Sacketts  Harbor  before  war  was  declared,  under 
a  six  months'  draft.  Others  followed  soon  after,  and  in 
1813  and  1814,  volunteers,  detached,  and  the  militia  en  mass, 
were  on  the  lake  and  St.  Lawrence  frontier  nearly  the  whole 
time.  Companies  and  regiments  succeeding  others,  whose 
terms  of  service  had  expired.  The  pay  granted  by  the 
United  States  was  no  compensation  to  the  farmer  and 
mechanic,  and  substituted  service  could  only  be  afibrded  by 
the  wealthy.  If  the  sacrifice  was  great,  each  man  could 
well  console  himself  with  the  reflection  that  he  had  done 
his  duty  to  his  country.    Govemer  Tompkins  bestowed  high 
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praise  upon  the  citizen  soldiers  of  Herkimer  connty,  and  it 
was  well  deserved. 

It  is  now  more  than  forty  years  since  these  events  hap- 
pened, and  many  farms  have  been  and  are  being  located 
nnder  the  operation  of  the  bounty  land  laws  of  1860  and 
1855y  by  the  descendants  and  relatives  of  those  who  per- 
formed the  military  service.  Although  a  land  recipient 
tmder  the  former  law,  I  can  not  admire  a  policy  which  is 
dictated  by  a  present  expediency  and  not  by  a  rule  of  equal 
and  exact  justice.  There  are  thousands  who  are  excluded, 
whose  husbands  and  fathers  performed  service  as  meritorious 
as  any  now  living ;  and  there  are  other  thousands,  long  since 
laid  in  their  graves,  to  whom  this  little  pittance  would  have 
been  grateful;  whose  hunger  it  would  have  assuaged,  and 
whose  cold  and  palsied  limbs  it  would  have  warmed.  But 
these  can  not  vote  now.  They  are  tenants  of  the  graveyard, 
under  an  eternal  lease ;  an  immovable  fixture,  and  can  not 
swell  the  population  of  the  illimitable  west. 

The  restoration  of  peace  with  Great  Britain  in  1815,  found 
our  population  in  a  state  of  universal  embarrassment,  which 
they  did  not  recover  from  fully  in  ten  years.  The  merchants 
with  large  stocks  of  goods  on  hand,  found  themselves  under- 
sold by  more  than  one-half  on  the  new  importations.  A 
series  of  cold  and  unproductive  seasons,  from  1816  to  1820, 
had  cut  off  the  surplus  of  agricultural  products.  Farming 
lands  during  the  war  had  been  sold  at  very  high  prices,  and 
were  eagerly  sought  for  at  nearly  four  times  the  value  they 
bore  from  1817  to  1826.  The  county  did  not  produce 
exportable  commodities  sufficient  to  balance  the  mercantile 
imports,  and  shinplatters  were  the  circulating  medium. 
Cheesman's  plasters  were  a  more  sure  remedy  for  the  public 
ailments  than  his  balsams.  Lands  sold  during  the  war  at 
such  prices  that  the  purchaser,  who  paid  one-third  of  the 
consideration  money  at  the  sale,  and  kept  the  interest  on  the 
balance  paid  up,  could  not  the  first  ten  years  after  the  peace 
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sell  them  for  a  price  sufficient  to  pay  the  balance  of  principal 
due.  In  other  words  he  could  not  give  them  away  and  get 
indemnity  against  his  bond.  The  state  expenditures  in  con- 
structing the  Erie  canal  gave  some  relief;  but  the  comple- 
tion and  opening  of  that  great  work  brought  the  grain- 
growing  regions  of  the  west  into  direct  competition  with  the 
then  staple  agricultural  product  of  the  county,  wheat.  The 
Mohawk  valley  had  more  than  seventy-five  years  enjoyed, 
without  competition  from  the  west,  the  advantages  of  the 
Albany  and  eastern  markets.  The  county  recovered  slowly 
from  its  depressed  and  embarrassed  condition.  It  lost,  how- 
ever, very  considerable  of  its  German  population  between 
1818  and  1830. 

The  Asiatic  cholera  has  never  prevailed  in  the  county  to 
much  extent.  On  its  first  appearance  in  this  country  in 
1832,  when  fright  and  apprehension  nearly  paralyzed  the 
whole  community,  a  few  cases  occurred  in  several  of  the 
villages,  most  of  them  fatal,  and  along  the  canal.  Since  that 
time,  however,  the  county  has  been  nearly  exempt  from  that 
dreadful  pestilence. 

In  the  years  1833,  1834  and  1835,  the  legislature  author- 
ized the  supervisors  of  the  county  to  contract  loans  to  the 
amount  of  $10,300  to  erect  a  new  jail  and  purchase  a  site 
for  it.  An  annual  tax  was  also  levied  to  reimburse  the 
principal  of  these  loans  by  installments  and  pay  the  interest. 
The  building  is  of  stone,  procured  at  Little  Falls,  strong 
and  permanent.  The  interior  arrangements  are  such  as 
to  afford  comfort  to  and  insure  the  safety  of  offenders. 
Martin  Easterbrooks  contracted  to  complete  the  mason  work, 
and  Edmund  Varney,  Cornelius  T.  E.  Van  Horn,  Isaac  S. 
Ford,  Jacob  F.  Christman,  Warner  Folts,  Frederick  P.  Bel- 
linger and  Charles  Gray,  were  the  commissioners  appointed 
to  superintend  the  erection  of  the  jail. 

On  the  night  of  January  25th,  1834,  the  old  court  house 
and  jail  was  destroyed  by  fire.  This  was  an  old  two-story 
structure  of  wood,  and  had  been  standing  many  years. 
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The  jail  on  the  ground  floor  had  been  found  nnsafe,  and 
besides  the  public  buildings  at  that  time  did  not  reflect 
much  credit  upon  the  county.  On  the  31st  of  March,  1834, 
the  legislature  authorized  the  superyisors  to  borrow  from 
the  common  school  fimd,  on  the  credit  of  the  county,  four 
thous^d  six  hundred  dollars  to  build  a  new  court  house, 
and  directed  a  tax  of  five  hundred  dollars  a  year  to  be 
levied  on  the  county  to  refund  the  loan  and  pay  the  interest. 
Francis  K  Spinner,  Arphaxed  Loomis  and  Prentice  Yeo- 
mans  were  named  in  the  act  as  commissioners  to  superintend 
the  erection  of  the  building. 

The  court  house  is  a  handsome  structure  of  brick,  stand- 
ing nearly  in  the  center  of  the  village  of  Herkimer.  The 
jfidl  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street.  The  rooms  on  the 
first  floor  of  the  court  house  are  arranged  to  suit  the  public 
convenience,  but  the  interior  arrangements  of  the  court 
room  may  be  easily  improved.  Owing  to  some  defect  or 
oversight  in  'the  construction,  the  long  side  walls  of  the 
house  began  to  give  way  and  swell  out,  not  long  after  the 
house  was  completed.  They  were  however  soon  secured 
by  iron  rods  extending  across  the  building.  These  rods  or 
bars  were  inserted  in  their  place  when  red  with  heat,  and 
being  secured  with  proper  fastenings  at  the  ends  on  the 
outside  of  the  walls  the  contraction  of  the  iron  brought 
them  quite  into  place.  The  citizens  of  Little  Falls  did  not 
fail  to  make  an  effort  at  this  time,  to  change  the  county 
seat  and  bring  it  to  them;  but  with  two-thirds  or  perhaps 
three-fourths  of  the  population  of  the  county  against  them, 
they  "  hardly  made  a  ripple." 

A  n^w  fire  proof  clerk's  o£Sce,  of  brick,  was  erected  in 
1847.    Mr.  Aaron  Hall,  builder. 
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FoffeitBd  Estates — Act  of  1779  —  Persons  Attainted  under  George  in  —  Treaty 
of  1783  —  Attainder  of  the  Johnsons  and  Batler  justified — Rules  of  Evidence 
laid  down  —  British  Parliament — Further  Provisions  of  the  Act — Royal 
Qiant — Bztent  of  Same — Quj  Johnson  Tract — Herkimer  Estates— Motives 
of  the  Johnsons — Sir  William  Johnson —  Events  of  Revolution  still  Remem- 
bered— Reception  of  Sir  John  in  Canada —  Guy  Johnson's  Conduct  as  In- 
dian Agent — Judicial  Tribunals  always  open — The  Fifth  Article  of  the  Treaty 
of  1782  —  The  9th  Article  of  the  Treaty  of  1794  —  Motives  of  the  Loyalists 
in  Embracing  the  Cause  of  the  Crown  —  Congress  Fulfilled  Treaty  Stipula- 
tkmfl —  Its  Messages  not  Well  Received  by  the  States — Present  Law  of  Treason. 

At  the  risk  of  repeating  some  of  the  facts  contained  in 
the  preceding  chapter,  and  of  being  considered  tedions,  I 
venture  to  submit  some  further  remarks  in  reference  to  the 
**  forfeited  estates "  of  British  subjects,  confiscated  during 
the  war  of  the  revolution.  The  subject  is  within  the  scope 
of  an  historical  research  into  the  annals  of  the  county, 
because  the  title  to  large  tracts  of  land  within  its  limits  has 
been  affected  by  the  action  of  the  legislature  of  the  state. 
Now,  when  more  liberal  sentiments  seem  not  only  to  be  enter- 
tained by  some  governments,  but  by  enlig^itened  individuals,* 
in  respect  to  the  mode  of  conducting  war,  and  of  inflicting* 
punishment  upon  individuals,  for  acts  of  hostile  aggression 
in  cases  where,  by  the  public  law,  no  allegiance  was  due  to 
the  injured  state,  the  opinion  has  been  expressed  that  the 
confiscated  estates  of  individuals  should  have  been  restored 
at  the  peace  of  1783.  This  is  a  very  grave  question,  and  will 
not  meet  with  an  a£Srmative  response  from  any  considerable 
number  of  enlightened  Americans,  even  at  this  day,  and 
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they,  I  am  sure,  are  quite  as  liberal  as  any  other  people  in 
the  civilized  world.  The  legislature  of  this  state  may  have 
laid  down  and  enforced  a  rigid  rule,  and  one  to  which  there 
should  have  been  some  exceptions.  But  the  distracted  state 
of  the  country,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  called 
for  the  exercise  of  the  most  stringent  measures  of  defense 
and  protection.  Subjugation,  confiscation  and  the  halter 
was  the  punishment  denounced  against  what  was  called  an 
imnatural  rebellion.  "  Life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness," was  the  prize  contended  for. 

The  act  of  October  22d,  1779,  declared  "Sir  John  Johnson, 
late  of  the  county  of  Tryon,  knight  and  baronet,  Guy  John- 
son, Daniel  Claus  and  John  Butler,  now  or  late  of  said  county, 
esquires,  ayd  John  Joost  Herkemer,  now  or  late  of  the  said 
county,  yeoman,"  to  be,  ipso/adOy  convicted  and  attainted 
of  voluntarily  adhering  to  the  fleets  and  armies  of  the  king 
of  Great  Britain,  in  the  cruel  and  unjust  war  then  waged  by 
him  against  this  state,  and  the  other  United  States,  with 
the  intent  to  subvert  the  government  and  liberties  of  this 
state,  and  the  other  United  States,  and  to  bring  the  same 
into  subjection  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain.  Their  estates 
real  and  personal  were  declared  forfeited  to  and  vested  in 
the  people  of  this  state. 

When  George  III,  on  the  3d  day  of  September,  1783, 
acknowledged  the  thirteen  united  states  "  to  be^ree,  sovereign 
and  independent  states ;  that  he  treated  with  them  as  such ; 
and  for  himself,  his  heirs  end  successors,  relinquished  all 
claims  to  the  gcveminenty  propriety  and  territorial  rights  of  the 
same,  and  every  part  thereof,"  no  question  could  be  raised 
by  the  British  crown,  nor  by  its  subjects,  in  regard  to  any 
of  the  antecedent  acts  of  these  Jreeysovereign  and  independent 
states. 

When  we  examine  the  traces  of  blood,  and  fire,  and  deso- 
lation that  marked  the  footsteps  of  the  two  Johnsons,  Glaus 
and  Butler,  through  this  state,  and  especially  in  the  Mohawk 
valley,  from  1775  to  the  fall  of  1779,  who  can  justly  say 

is  ^ct  of  attainder,  confiscation,  and  banishment  was  wan- 
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ton,  cruel  or  oppressive  towards  them?  Retributive  justice 
demanded  the  punishment  and  it  was  inflicted. 

Other  persons  were  convicted  and  attainted  by  the  same 
act,  some  of  them  civilians,  and  all  the  persons  named  in 
the  act  were  perpetually  banished  from  the  state,  and  their 
return  to  it  was  denounced  a  felony  punishable  with  death, 
without  the  benefit  of  clergj'.  Persons  adhering  to  the  pub- 
lic enemy,  and  guilty  of  treason  against  the  state,  after  the 
9th  day  of  July,  1776,  were  subjected  to  indictment  and  trial ; 
and  it  is  here  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  legislature  were  so 
tender  of  the  rights  of  those  who  might  be  complained  of 
and  brought  to  trial,  as  to  declare  that  the  several  matters 
which,  by  the  laws  of  England,  were  held  to  be  evidence  and 
overt  acts  of  high  treason,  in  adhering  to  the  king's  enemies, 
^  should  be  the  rule  in  like  cases  when  the  parties  were  charged 
with  high  treason  against  the  people  of  this  state,  making 
some  other  provisions  to  meet  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
the  times. 

After  exerting  an  act  of  high  prerogative,  which  had  been 
done  by  the  British  parliament  at  various  periods  in  the  history 

m 

of  4;hat  country,  and  for  causes  much  less  justifiable  than 
those  which  provoked  the  attainder  we  have  been  consider- 
ing, all  proceedings  against  other  parties  chargeable  with 
afiiairs  of  this  character,  against  the  state,  were  turned  over 
to  the  courts,  where  a  conviction  could  only  be  had  upon  an 
indictment  and  trial  or  outlawry. 

By  the  attainder  of  Sir  John  Johnson  it  was  supposed 
the  whole  of  the  Royal  Grant,  so  called  from  the  fact  that 
the  patent  granted  to  Sir  William  received  the  sign  manual 
of  the  king  in  person,  was  forfieted.  That  tract  comprises 
all  that  part  of  the  county  lying  between  the  East  and  West 
Canada  creeks,  the  Mohawk  river  on  the  south,  and  the 
south  line  of  Jerseyfield  on  the  north,  which  runs  from  the 
village  of  Devereaux  at  the  northeast  corner  of  the  Grant, 
on  the  East  Canada  creek  in  a  northwesterly  direction  to 
the  West  Canada  creek,  intersecting  it  north  of  Prospect  in 
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Oneida  county,  with  the  exception  of  Glen's  Pnrchase,  a  few 
lots  in  Bumetsfield,  and  some  few  patents  in  Manheim.  The 
towns  of  Norway,  Rnssia,  Newport,  Fairfield,  Salisbury, 
Manheim,  Herkimer  and  Little  Falls,  contain  portions  of 
this  extensive  domain.  The  tract  of  2000  acres  granted 
tb  Guy  Johnson  in  1765,  situated  in  the  present  towns  of  Gter- 
man  Flats  and  Little  Falls,  was  forfeited  by  his  attainder. 

The  Herkimer  estates  forfeited  lay  within  the  present 
limits  of  German  Flats  and  Herkimer,  and  are  believed  to 
embrace  portions  of  the  Palatine  grants;  the  only  case  of 
attainder  or  forfeiture  within  the  limits  of  the  patent  granted 
to  Johan  Joost  Petri  and  others. 

Sir  John  Johnson  and  the  wife  of  Guy  Johnson,  were  the 
children  of  Sir  William,  by  a  German  woman,  legitimated 
a  short  time  before  the  baronet's  death  by  the  solemniz- 
ation of  marriage  with  the  mother.  Johan  Joost  Herkemer 
is  the  only  instance  of  attainder  and  forfeiture  by  any  of  the 
Palatines  or  their  descendants  in  the  upper  Mohawk  valley. 
There  may  have  been  others  who  deserved  it,  and  perhaps 
ther&  was  one,  but  his  case  did  not  come  within  the  letter 
of  the  statute. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  all  the  revolutionary  events 
of  Tryon  county,  can  not  but  be  amazed  at  the  infatuated 
conduct  of  the  Johnson  family  through  the  whole  of  that 
eventful  period.  '  They  must,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  struggle, 
have  concluded  that  all  their  princely  estates  in  the  country 
were  lost  to  them,  and  they  would  henceforth  deal  with 
them  and  the  property  of  their  former  neighbors  as  well 
as  trusty  adherents,  as  belonging  to  the  common  enemy, 
to  be  consigned  to  indiscriminate  destruction;  or  they 
must  have  resolved  to  act  the  part  of  marauders  out 
of  mere  wantonness  and  a  spirit  of  revenge. 
.  Sir  William  Johnson  came  to  this  country  at  an  early 
day,  occupying  i^o  higher  position  than  that  of  land  agent. 
By  his  2eal,  ability,  good  conduct  and  attention  to  business, 
he  acquired  large  estates,  and  was  promoted  to  the  highest 
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honorB  ever  bestowed  by  a  confiding  sovereign  upon  a  colo- 
nial subject  Many  are  the  vague  surmises  in  respect  to  the 
cause  of  his  death,  which  took  place  but  a  short  time  before 
the  colonists  assumed  their  defiant  attitude  to  the  crown. 
He  was  beloved  and  respected  by  his  neighbors  and  depend- 
ants, and  he  perhaps  foresaw  all  the  miseries  in  store  for  a 
country  he  could  not  look  upon  in  any  other  light  than  his 
own.  He  might  have  died  by  his  own  hand,  but  facts  do 
not  authorize  this  conclusion.  There  were,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, many  powerful  considerations  which  should  have 
induced  his  family  to  adhere  to  the  royal  cause.  They  had 
been  bountiful  recipients  of  their  sovereign's  favor.  Honors 
and  wealth  had  been  literally  showered  upon  them,  and  they 
felt  it  would  be  forfeiting  all  claim  to  honorable  distinction, 
should  they  abandon  the  mother  country  in  the  eventful 
emergency  which  had  overtaken  it.  They  mistook  the 
temper  and  feeling  of  their  fellow  subjects  in  the  colonies, 
and  did  not,  probably,  comprehend  the  final  result  of  a 
separation  between  the  two  countries.  This  family  did  not 
embrace  the  cautious  policy  of  having  some  one  or  more  of 
their  number  nominal  adherents  to  the  patriotic  cause  to 
protect  their  possessions,  which  was  adopted  by  others,  €uid 
some  too  of  much  less  distinction  and  note. 

The  startling  events  of  the  revolution  are  yet  remembered 
by  a  few  now  living  witnesses,  and  a  more  just  estimate 
of  the  rights  and  duties  of  nations,  belligerent  and  neutral, 
seem  to  be  more  generally  entertained  at  this  day  than 
during  the  last  century.  This  no  doubt  has  occasioned 
the  remark  that  the  fravindal  governments  had  been  too 
stringent  in  enforcing  a  forfeiture  against  the  adherents  of 
the  crown,  and  that  when  the  independence  of  the  states 
was  acknowledged,  restitution  ought  to  have  been  mada 
It  should  be  remembered  that  the  colonies  never  encouraged 
but  at  all  times  deprecated  the  employment  of  the  Indians 
in  the  revolutionary  war,  or  in  any  way  making  them  parties 
in  that  contest    They  knew  their  situation ;  that  their  own 
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country  must  be  the  battle  field ;  and  that  their  own  frontier 
inhabitants  would  be  subjected  to  a  warfare  and  desolation 
of  the  most  unmitigated  severity,  not  practiced  by  civilized 
nations,  and  like  that  with  which  they  too  recently  had  been 
afflicted,  to  be  then  disremembered.  When  these  visitations 
were  renewed  with  a  ten-fold  severity  by  those  who  had 
previously  deprecated  this  mode  of  Warfare,  and  when  too, 
the  object  seemed  to  be  to  kill,  bum  and  plunder,  and  not  to 
subjugate  and  hold  the  conquered  territory ;  it  was  not  the 
surviving  suflferer  who  could  forgive  or  forget  the  authors 
of  his  calamities  or  the  instruments  used  in  the  infliction  of 
them. 

To  one  member  of  this  family,  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to 
reach  Canada,  a  regiment  was  giveu;^  called  the  Johnson 
Greens,  principally  composed  of  refugees,  who  made  con- 
tinual marauding  expeditions  into  the  Mohawk  valley,  during 
the  war,  and  the  memory  of  whose  deeds  were  not  forgotten 
at  the  close  of  the  last  century.  The  other,  at  the  head  of 
the  Indian  agency  at  Montreal,  retaining  a  great  influence 
over  the  western  tribes,  including  most  of  the  New  York 
Indians,  was  zealously  and  efficiently  employed  in  retaining 
them  in  the  service  of  the  crown,  and  encouraging  and  pro- 
moting expeditions  against  the  frontier  colonists,  in  which 
they  were  to  be  joined.  This  service  was  not  performed  by 
a  slack  hand  or  an  unwilling  mind.  In  this  work  of  mischief 
and  revenge  he  was  but  too  well  supported  by  that  shrewd, 
active,  but  stern  and  resolute  Mohawk  chief,  Joseph  Brant, 
who  displayed  no  more  of  the  savage,  in  his  hostile  incur- 
sions, than  should  have  been  expected,  perhaps,  when  the 
motives  of  his  prompters  were  carefully  scanned. 

There  may  have  been  instances  in  which  restitution  might 
have  found  a  willing  response  in  the  heart  of  the  country ; 
but  that  was  not  the  case  in  respect  to  this  family ;  where 
was  the  point  of  discrimination  ?  That  was  the  great  diffi- 
culty. Expatriation  and  adherence  to  the  common  enemy 
were  open  acts  of  avowed  hostility,  so  marked  as  not  to  be 
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mistaken.  If  the  party  left  the  country  and  remained  out 
of  it  until  the  close  of  the  war,  unless  on  business  of  an  open, 
pacific  nature,  and  if  he  failed  to  return  to  it,  after  being 
required  to  do  so,  these  were  taken  as  overt  acts  of  hostility, 
sufficient  to  authorize  sequestration  and  forfeiture.  There 
could  be  but  one  rule  prescribed,  which  must  be  broad 
enough  to  embrace  the  whole  class  of  offenders,  and  while 
hostilities  were  being  carried  on,  exceptions  could  not  be 
applied,  and  when  a  state  of  war  no  longer  existed  and  the 
country  assumed  regular  and  settled  forms  of  government, 
it  so  happened  that  the  individual  states  retained  the  whole 
power  of  remission,  and  these  were  not  recognized  in  diplo- 
matic relations,  nor  could  they  separately  form  treaties  with 
foreign  governments,  or  even  enter  into  negotiations.  There 
was  no  mode  of  remission  or  restitution  except  by  individucd 
application  to  the  states ;  and  here  the  ftmdamental  rules  of 
government  had  been  settled  with  so  much  precision  and 
exactness,  as  to  prohibit  the  legislative  department  of  the 
governments  from  granting  restitution  of  the  forfeited 
estates.  The  poverty  of  the  states  and  the  excited  feelings 
of  the  people  on  the  subject  of  the  war,  rendered  any  appli- 
cation for  recompense  entirely  hopeless ;  and  it  would  have 
been  found  very  difficult  to  settle  upon  any  rule  for  granting 
relief  except  that  of  mere  grace  and  favor,  and  no  refugee 
of  that  day  could  be  found  bold  or  craven  enough  to  put 
his  loyalty  to  that  severe  test.  There  were  cases  in  which 
restitution,  remission  or  recompense  could  not  be  asked  for 
with  even  a  remote  prospect  of  success,  and  which,  certainly, 
could  not  be  granted  without  violating  the  plainest  princi- 
ples of  justice. 

The  judicial  tribunals  of  the  country  have  always  been 
open  to  appeals  for  legal  redress,  and  the  legislative  depart- 
ment of  the  state  governments  has  never  interfered,  and 
indeed  it  could  not  have  done  so  with  any  effect,  being  pro- 
hibited by  the  ftmdamental  law.  The  title  to  the  lands  in 
one  county  and  part  of  another,  in  this  state,  held  under  the 
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commissioners  of  forfeitoresy  has  within  twenty  years  been 
declared  invalid  by  the  courts,  on  the  ground  of  some 
informality  or  irregularity,  and  not  because  the  law  itself 
was  unconstitutionaL  The  constitutions  of  this  state  have 
uniformly  recognized  the  grants  made  by  the  king  of  Great 
Britain,  or  persons  acting  under  his  authority  before  the 
14th  day  of  October,  1775 ;  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  prohibits  the  state  legislatures  from  passing  laws 
impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts. 

By  the  5th  article  of  the  treaty  of  1783,  the  United  States 
did  not  agree  to  recommend  to  the  legislatures  of  the  several 
states  to  provide  for  restitution  of  confiscated  estates  to  those 
tcho  had  borne  arms  against  them,  but  that  treaty  did  provide 
that  there  should  be  no  farther  confiscations  or  prosecutions 
against  any  one,  and  that  instrument  being  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land,  was  of  course  binding  on  all  subordinate  authori- 
ties. No  claim  was  set  up  in  behalf  of  those  toho  had  borne 
armsy  and  this  is  enough  to  show  that  no  violations  of  public 
faith  had  been  committed  in  respect  to  that  class  of  adherents 
to  the  interests  of  the  British  crown. 

The  treaty  designated  a  class  who  should  be  recommended 
to  the  favorable  consideration  of  the  states,  but  as  before 
remarked,  the  difficulty  was  this ;  the  legislatures  could  not, 
or  would  not,  discriminate  between  those  who  actually  bore 
arms,  and  others  who  counseled,  promoted,  set  on  foot  and 
directed  a  marauding  expedition  against  their  country,  and 
humanity  will  justify  the  deed.  That  treaty,  it  is  true,  did 
secure  to  "  persons  of  any  other  description,'*  the  right  to  go 
into  any  part  of  the  United  States  and  remain  unmolested 
twelve  months,  to  obtain  restitution  of  their  confiscated 
estates.  The  congress  were  bound  by  that  treaty  to  recom- 
mend to  the  states  a  revision  of  all  laws  regarding  the  estates 
of  British  subjects,  to  render  them  consistent  with  justice 
and  equity,  and  with  that  spirit  of  conciliation  which  ought 
to  prevail  on  the  return  of  peace,  and  also  to  urge  upon  the 
states  to  restore  to  those  who  had  borne  arms  against  the 
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mistaken.  If  the  party  left  the  country  and  remained  out 
of  it  until  the  close  of  the  war,  unless  on  business  of  an  open, 
pacific  nature,  and  if  he  failed  to  return  to  it,  after  being 
required  to  do  so,  these  were  taken  as  overt  acts  of  hostility, 
sufficient  to  authorize  sequestration  and  forfeiture.  There 
could  be  but  one  rule  prescribed,  which  must  be  broad 
enough  to  embrace  the  whole  class  of  oflFenders,  and  while 
hostilities  were  being  carried  on,  exceptions  could  not  be 
applied,  and  when  a  state  of  war  no  longer  existed  and  the 
country  assumed  regular  and  settled  forms  of  government, 
it  so  happened  that  the  individual  states  retained  the  whole 
power  of  remission,  and  these  were  not  recognized  in  diplo- 
matic relations,  nor  could  they  separately  form  treaties  with 
foreign  governments,  or  even  enter  into  negotiations.  There 
was  no  mode  of  remission  or  restitution  except  by  individucd 
application  to  the  states ;  and  here  the  ftmdamental  rules  of 
government  had  been  settled  with  so  much  precision  and 
exactness,  as  to  prohibit  the  legislative  department  of  the 
governments  from  granting  restitution  of  the  forfeited 
estates.  The  poverty  of  the  states  and  the  excited  feelings 
of  the  people  on  the  subject  of  the  war,  rendered  any  appli- 
cation for  recompense  entirely  hopeless ;  and  it  would  have 
been  found  very  difficult  to  settle  upon  any  rule  for  granting 
relief  except  that  of  mere  grace  and  favor,  and  no  reftigee 
of  that  day  could  be  found  bold  or  craven  enough  to  put 
his  loyalty  to  that  severe  test.  There  were  cases  in  which 
restitution,  remission  or  recompense  could  not  be  asked  for 
with  even  a  remote  prospect  of  success,  and  which,  certainly, 
could  not  be  granted  without  violating  the  plainest  princi- 
ples of  justice. 

The  judicial  tribunals  of  the  country  have  always  been 
open  to  appeals  for  legal  redress,  and  the  legislative  depart- 
ment of  the  state  governments  has  never  interfered,  and 
indeed  it  could  not  have  done  so  with  any  effect,  being  pro- 
hibited by  the  ftmdamental  law.  The  title  to  the  lands  in 
one  county  and  part  of  another,  in  this  state,  held  under  the 
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The  American  congress  fulfilled  its  treaty  stipulations  to 
the  letter,  but  its  messages  met  with  a  cold  and  silent  recep- 
tion from  the  several  states  when  they  spoke  of  surrendering 
up  estates  to  those  who  had  been  active  participators  in  what 
was  deemed  an  unjust  and  cruel  war  of  aggression.  While 
the  attainder  act,  before  mentioned,  was  in  full  force  in  this 
state,  and  the  commissioners  of  forfeitures  were  executing 
their  office,  the  constitution  of  1787  was  ratified,  which 
declares  that  ^'  no  attainder  of  treason  shall  work  corruption 
of  blood  or  forfeiture,  except  during  the  life  of  the  person 
attainted." 


CHAPTER   VIII. 

Biographical  Sketches  of  the  Palatine  FamHiee;  Bell,  Beeraian,  Bowman, 
Bellinger,  Barse,  Casler,  Daokstader,  Editch,  Fulmer,  Feller,  Fox,  Folts, 
Helmer,  Herkimer,  Herter,  Hoss,  Hess,  Korsing,  Kast,  Eoons,  Kones, 
Landt,  IfiUer,  Mayer,  Ohrendorff,  Petri,  Pouradt,  Reelle,  Riokert,  Shoe- 
maker, Smith,  Spies,  bpohn.  Starring,  Tejmouth,  Veldelent,  Welleren, 
Weaver. 

The  descendants  of  the  following  Palatine  families  are  yet 
extant  in  the  county :  Bowman,  Dacksteder,  under  the  name 
of  Dockstader,  Felmore,  by  that  of  Fulmer,  Herter,  Lant, 
now  known  as  Landt,  Mayor  changed  to  Moyer,  Orendros 
and  Orendorf,  now  called  Ohrendorflf,  Pears  changed  to 
Barse,  and  Pell  to  Bell,  Reckert  and  Spoon. 

I  should  not  omit  to  mention  the  name  of  Miller,  or  neglect 
to  say,  in  this  place,  that  the  descendants  of  Johannes,  the 
patentee,  have  until  the  year  1864,  retained  the  ownership 
of  the  whole  or  some  portion  of  the  lot  granted  to  their 
ancestor.  But  the  last  proprietor  of  the  name  parted  with 
the  remnant  of  a  patrimony  held  in  the  family  more  than 
one  himdred  and  twenty-five  years ;  where  sire  and  grand- 
sire  had  sported  their  youthful  pastimes,  and,  when  maturer 
years  had  cast  the  burthen  on  them,  where  they  had  toiled 
and  endured  in  obedience  to  a  high  command.  Earned  by 
a  long  and  tedious  pilgrimage  in  search  of  a  "  haven  of  rest," 
and  consecrated  by  the  sufiferings  endured  through  two  long 
and  cruel  wars,  the  title  has  now  passed  to  a  stranger,  and 
the  "home-farm"  is  nOw  divested  of  all  the  interesting 
incidents  that  have  been  clustering  around  its  hearth-stones 
through  five  generations. 
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The  following  families  soon  became  extinct,  or  removed 
from  the  county,  and  no  trace  of  the  names,  even,  can  now 
be  found,  if  they  ever  had  any  real  existence : 

The  Beermans,  Fellers,  Hoss,  Korsings,  Pouradts,  Spies, 
and  Yeldelents.  The  title  to  the  lots  drawn  to  these  names 
passed  into  other  hands  before  the  revolution,  and  in  some 
instances  can  be  traced  back  many  years  before  that  event. 
Owing  to  the  great  abuses  practiced  at  one  period,  under 
the  colonial  governors,  of  granting  large  or  extravagant 
quantities  of  lands  to  individual  applicants,  in  some  instances 
to  the  extent  of  fifty  thousand  acres,  where  there  was  no 
pretence  of  colonization  or  settlement,  the  home  government 
directed  that  no  more  than  one  thousand  acres  should  be 
patented  to  one  person  at  any  one  time,  and  within  a  limited 
period  after  a  grant  had  been  made,  and  the  colonial  legis- 
lature resumed  many,  if  not  all  the  previous  extravagant 
grants.  This  restriction  was,  however,  materially,  if  not 
completely  evaded,  when  the  leading  families  and  influential 
personages  in  the  colony  combined  to  accomplish  by  indirec- 
tion, what  the  home  government  prohibited.  A  number  of 
names  would  be  procured  to  a  petition  to  the  governor  and 
council  for  a  license  to  purchase  the  Indian  title  to  as  many 
thousand  acres  of  land  as  there  were  names  to  the  petition. 
The  license  would,  almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  be  granted, 
and  the  Indian  deed  being  obtained,  a  patent  would  be  issued. 
When  this  was  done,  the  real  parties  in  interest,  the  affair 
having  been  previously  arranged  and  understood,  would 
invite  their  cograntees  to  a  dinner  party,  and  while  the  glass 
circulated  freely,  and  the  generous  wine  had  done  its  office, 
the  stool-pigeon  men  would  execute  releases  of  their  interest 
in  the  lands  patented.  In  this  way  many  thousand-acre 
tracts  were  obtained  at  the  cost  of  a  dinner. 

Some  of  the  names  which  so  suddenly  disappeared  from 
the  upper  Mohawk  valley  are  found  on  the  Livingston  manor 
and  New  York  lists.  The  Zellers  may,  by  a  clerical  mistake, 
have  been  written  Fellers.  ZoUer  and  ZuUer  are  familiar 
names  among  the  German  population  of  the  county.    If  any 
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of  the  original  patentees  gave  a  dinner  for  a  hnndred-acre 
lot,  in  this  then  sequestered  region,  the  consideration  may 
not  have  been  inadequate,  when  compared  with  a  metropo- 
litan feast 

Great  changes  took  place  in  the  pronunciation  and  method 
of  spelling  the  original  German  names,  when  translated  or 
changed  to  English.  This  was  unavoidable  with  a  people 
who  did  not  comprehend  the  two  alphabets. 

• 

The  Bell  (or  Pell)  Family. 

Frederick  and  Anna  Mary  Pell  each  took  one  hundred 
acres  of  land  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  in  the  Bumets- 
field  grant,  near  Herkimer  village.  The  family  were  never, 
I  believe,  very  numerous  in  the  county,  and  before  the 
revolution  seem  to  have  been  confined  to  farming.  One  of 
this  family,  with  his  son,  was  killed  by  Brant  and  his  Indians 
in  the  attack  upon  the  settlement  on  Henderson's  patent  in 
July,  1778.  The  "aged  man"  may  have  been  Frederick 
himself.  George  Henry  Bell,  who  married  General  Herki- 
mer's sister  Catharine,  was  a  man  of  considerable  note  in  the 
valley  during  the  revolution.  He  had  been  well  educated 
and  wrote  a  neat,  compact  hand,  with  much  rapidity. 
Although  not  among  the  militia  officers  appointed  in  1776, 
he  commanded  a  company  at  the  Oriskany  battle,  was 
wounded  there,  and  afterwards  placed  on  the  invalid  pension 
rolL  His  disability  continued  through  life.  Capt.  Bell  had 
two  sons  in  the  battle,  Joseph  and  Nicholas;  the  former  was  * 
killed  and  the  latter  run  away  during  the  action,  which  was 
always  a  subject  of  deep  grief  and  mortification  to  the  father 
in  after  life.  Nicholas  was  afterwards  killed  and  scalped 
by  the  Indians  and  tories,  about  a  mile  from  his  father's 
house,  on  the  road  passing  over  Fall  hilL  Capt.  Bell 
remained  on  the  battlefield  with  Gen.  Herkimer  until  the 
action  was  over,  and  took  charge  of  the  escort  which  car- 
ried his  wounded  commander  more  than  thirty  miles  on  a 
litter.    He  brought  with  him  from  Oriskany  a  gun  which 
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he  took  in  a  hand-to-hand  fight  with  a  British  officer,  whom 
he  killed.  This  trophy  was  long  retained  in  the  family  and 
exhibited  as  evidence  of  military  prowess.  Gapt.  Bell  lived 
on  Fall  hill,  within  the  limits  of  the  patent  granted  to  his 
wife's  father.  His  house,  built  of  stone,  was  surrounded 
with  wooden  pickets  during  the  war,  as  a  protection  against 
the  enemy. 

He  was  commissioned  a  justice  of  the  peace  of  Tryon 
county,  February  2d,  1778,  by  the  council  of  appointment, 
again  commissioned  in  Montgomery  county,  July  8th,  1784, 
and  reappointed  March  27th,  1790.  It  is  said  of  him  that 
he  administered  justice  with  great  precision,  and  sometimes 
with  severity,  when  he  had  to  deal  with  those  who  sympa- 
thized with  royalty.  He  had  two  sons  and  two  daughters. 
One  of  the  daughters  married  Henry  L  Walrad  and  the 
other  Peter  Waggoner.  The  late  Col.  Joost  Bell  was  the  son 
of  Nicholas,  whose  strong  attachment  for  his  family  is  said 
to  be  the  cause  of  his  leaving  his  post  at  Oriskany. 

The  Bellingbr  (or  Pellingbr)  Family. 

There  appear  to  be  five  persons  of  this  name,  grantees  of 
Bumetsfield  patent;  two  of  them  being  married  women. 
During  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  century,  the  descend- 
ants of  these  families  were  considerably  more  numerous  in 
the  county  than  they  now  are. 

The  name  is  found  among  those  Palatines  who  volunteered 
under  CoL  Nicholson,  in  1711,  for  the  expedition  against 
Montreal,  then  held  by  the  French.  On  their  arrival  at  New 
York,  they  seem  to  have  been  sent  by  Governor  Hunter  to 
the  camps,  so  called,  on  Livingston's  manor,  under  the  pre- 
tense of  collecting  naval  stores ;  and  there  is  strong  reasons 
for  believing  they  were  originally  seated  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Hudson  river.  The  emigration  of  the  Palatines  to 
Schoharie  appears  to  have  been  from  the  west  side  of  the 
Hudson,  and  consisted  of  those  who  had  been  the  most 
restless  and  unquiet  under  the  hard  treatment  inflicted  upon 
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them,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  colonial  authorities, 
and  the  apparent  indisposition  to  conform  to  the  engage- 
ments made  to  them  by  Queen  Anne,  when  they  started  for 
their  new  homes.  Indeed,  most  if  not  all  the  difficulties  en- 
countered by  the  colonial  officers  originated  with  the  Palatines 
settled  on  the  west  side  of  the  river. 

These  observations  are  drawn  out  in  consequence  of  a 
tradition,  existing  in  the  county,  that  this  family,  or  some 
members  of  it,  came  from  the  Schoharie  into  the  Mohawk 
valley,  which  seems  not  to  be  supported  by  the  documentary 
history  of  the  times. 

In  November,  1722,  Gov.  Burnet,  in  a  letter  to  the  board 
of  trade  and  plantations,  says,  "  but  as  about  sixty  families 
desired  to  be  in  a  distinct  tract  from  the  rest,  and  were  of 
those  who  had  all  along  been  most  hearty  for  the  government, 
I  have  given  them  leave  to  purchase  land  from  the  Indians 
on  a  creek  called  Canada  creek." 

Prom  what  had  then  taken  place.  Gov.  Burnet  would  not 
have  said  that  the  Palatines,  who  went  to  Schoharie  in  spite 
of  the  efforts  to  prevent  them,  had  been  very  hearty  for  the 
government,  while  he  censured  those  who  had  participated 
in  that  exodus,  though  not  in  strong  language.  The  simi- 
larity of  names  found  among  the  Palatines  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Hudson  river,  and  those  contained  in  the  patent,  must 
go  far,  in  connection  with  Gov.  Burnet's  declarations,  to 
establish  the  conclusions  now  advanced. 

This  family  seems  to  have  held  a  prominent  place  in  the 
public  regard,  at  the  time  of  the  revolution,  and  were  unde- 
viating  and  unflinching  in. their  attachment  and  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  the  colonists,  in  the  revolutionary  struggle. 
CoL  Peter  Bellinger,  whose  regiment  was  composed  of  the 
militia  of  the  German  Flats  and  Eingsland  district,  and 
Lieut.  Col.  Frederick  Bellinger,  of  the  same  regiment,  parti- 
cipated in  the  bloody  fight  at  Oriskany ;  the  latter  was  taken 
prisoner  and  carried  to  Canada.  CoL  John  Bellinger,  of  this 
family,  was  also  in  that  battle,  as  a  private.  He  removed 
to,  and  settled  at  Utica,  about  the  year  1791. 

10 
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Most,  if  not  all  the  lands  allotted  to  the  patentees,  have 
been  held  by  their  descendants  down  to  the  present  time,  in 
spite  of  the  diffusibility  of  our  laws  in  regard  to  real  estates. 
This  has  probably  been  eflfected  by  means  of  wills  and  testa- 
ments, for  the  statute  of  distributions,  in  the  period  of  three 
or  four  generations,  even  where  the  children  of  each  are  few 
in  number,  would  have  divided  a  hundred-acre  lot  into  very 
small  parcels.  One  branch  of  this  family  placed  a  high 
estimate  upon  military  titles,  and  we  find  the  son  succeeding 
the  father  in  military  rank  and  title,  with  about  as  much 
certainty  as  to  an  inheritable  estate. 

Gen.  Ghbistopheb  P.  Bellingeb. 

In  pursuing  the  plan  marked  out,  of  grouping  the  indi- 
viduals of  the  stocks  of  the  Palatine  families  under  one  head, 
from  their  origin  to  the  present  time,  great  inconvenience 
has  been  encountered  for  want  of  such  accurate  data  as  family 
records  would  aflFord. 

Gen.  Bellinger  was  bom  in  the  town  of  German  Flats,  or 
within  the  territory  formerly  embraced  within  its  bound- 
aries. In  the  prime  of  life  he  was  a  large  farmer,  and  at- 
tained considerable  wealth.  In  1828,  when  the  town  of 
Little  Falls  was  erected,  a  part  of  the  eastern  portion  of 
(Jerman  Flats,  in  which  was  located  Gen.  Bellinger's  home- 
stead farm,  was  set  off  to  the  new  town.  His  native  town 
contained  a  very  large  majority  of  inhabitants  of  German 
extraction,  among  whom  his  family  connections  were  quite 
extensive  and  influential. 

In  the  early  division  of  political  parties,  he  was  a  repub- 
lican of  Mr.  Jefferson's  school,  and  in  this  respect  sympathized 
with  a  very  large  majority  of  the  Grerman  population  in  his 
town  and  in  the  county ;  and,  in  the  course  of  a  long  and  active 
life,  enjoyed  a  large  share  of  public  confidence.  He  was  often 
elected  a  supervisor  of  his  town,  and  to  other  minor  town 
offices ;  and,  for  many  years,  acted  as  a  justice  of  the  peace. 
He  was  diligent,  careful  and  upright  in  the  discharge  of  all 
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his  public  duties,  and  bestowed  the  most  watchful  care  to 
the  public  interests  committed  to  his  charge.  No  stronger 
illustration  of  this  need  be  produced  than  the  fact  that  for 
many  years  he  had  no  competitor  in  his  town,  for  any  public 
favor  his  fellow  citizens  had  to  bestow,  or  to  which  they 
could  promote  his  interests  or  wishes.  He  was  four  times 
elected  member  of  assembly,  in  the  period  of  fourteen  years, 
and  once  returned  as  elected,  by  the  county  clerk,  when  he 
was  not  chosen  by  a  plurality  or  majority  of  votes. 

At  the  annual  election  in  the  spring  of  1809,  he  succeeded 
by  a  majority  of  five  or  six  votes,  and  his  two  colleagues 
were  defeated.  Thomas  Manly  and  Rudolph  Devendorff, 
two  federalists,  were  elected  over  the  two  republican  can- 
didates. It  has  been  said  that  Gen.  Bellinger  owed  his 
election  at  this  time  to  a  partial  belief  entertained  by  some 
portion  of  the  federalists  that  he  favored  the  political  views 
of  that  party.  This  was  a  mistake.  He  was  the  next  year 
elected" on  the  same  ticket  with  two  other  well  known 
republicans. 

In  1821  he  was  again  a  candidate  for  the  assembly,  and 
having  a  larger  number  of  votes  than  either  of  the  two  other 
republican  candidates  running  with  him,  he  obtained  the 
certificate  upon  an  alleged  informality  in  the  return  of  the  vote 
from  the  town  of  Danube,  when  one  of  his  competitors,  the 
lowest  on  the  Glintonian  ticket,  had  obtained  a  considerable 
majority.  At  this  time  the  county  clerk  alone,  canvassed 
the  county  vote  for  members  of  assembly.  The  constitution 
of  1777  was  still  in  force,  and  the  political  majority  in  the 
assembly  would  determine  the  character  of  the  council  of 
appointment,  which  then  wielded  an  immense  political 
power,  having  nearly  all  the  civil  appointments  in  the  state 
within  its  gift. 

For  a  time,  after  tiie  election,  it  was  doubtful  which  party 
had  secured  the  majority  of  the  assembly;  it  was  charged 
against  the  clerk,  who  was  a  republican,  or  bucktail  as  then 
called,  and  who  held  his  office  at  the  pleasure  of  the  council 
of  appointment,  that  he  had  given  the  certificate  to  secure 
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the  election  of  an  anti-Clintouian  speaker  and  fonr  anti- 
Clintonian  members  of  the  council  The  clerk  of  course 
denied  the  charge,  insisting  he  had  no  right  to  look  behind 
the  returns,  and  he  must  take  the  certificate  of  the  town 
canvassers  as  it  stood.  And  although  an  Irishman  by  birth, 
and  could  talk  high  Dutch  with  the  most  glib-tongued  Grer- 
man  in  the  valley,  he  said  he  could  not  make  the  word  Tood 
read,  mean  or  spell  Todd,  and  therefore  he  should  give  the 
certificate  to  the  candidate  having  the  highest  number  of 
votes,  after  placing  those  certified  to  Stephen  Tood  among 
the  scattering.  The  general  was  however  unseated  imme- 
diately after  the  organization  of  the  house,  and  Doct.  Stephen 
Todd  of  Salisbury,  the  party  who  had  been  chosen,  took  his 
seat. 

Gen.  Bellinger  in  the  party  split  of  1819  and  1820  acted 
with  the  section  called  in  that  day  bucktails;  was  an  ardent 
admirer  of  Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  and  in  the  presidental  con- 
test of  1824  adhered  to  the  fortunes  of  William  H.  Crawford. 

In  the  fall  of  1823,  he  was  again  elected  to  the  assembly 
with  John  Graves,  Esq.,  of  Russia,  and  Dr.  Caleb  Budlong,  of 
Frankfort.  It  devolved  on  the  legislature,  which  assembled 
in  January,  1824,  to  choose  the  electors  of  president  and 
vice  president  of  the  United  States,  or  provide  by  law  for 
some  other  mode  of  Appointment.  A  large  majority  of  mem- 
bers elected  in  1823  were  republicans  or  democrats,  but  very 
much  divided  in  respect  to  the  candidates  for  the  presidency, 
and  a  new  element  of  party  strife  was  presented  to  the 
assembly,  soon  after  the  election  of  speaker.  The  Clintonian 
party  had  ceased  to  exist,  and  the  old  federal  party  had  been 
disbanded.  At  the  election  in  1823,  a  new  party,  called  the 
people's  party,  composed  of  Clintonians,  federalists  and  re- 
publicans, hostile  to  the  election  of  Mr.  Crawford,  sprung  up, 
and,  by  the  united  action  and  votes  of  this  political  combina- 
tion, a  large  number  of  members,  hostile  to  Mr.  Crawford, 
were  returned  to  the  assembly.  It  is  not  my  design  to  pre- 
sent to  the  reader  anything  more  of  the  political  history  of 
the  state  than  may  be  required  to  give  a  proper  view  of  the 
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position  occupied  by  the  individual  whose  biography  is  a 
subject  of  consideration. 

The  speaker,  Mr.  Goodell,  of  Jefferson,  was  friendly  to  Mr. 
Crawford.  (Jen.  Bellinger  was  appointed  one  of  the  com- 
mittee of  nine  members  to  which  was  referred  the  subject  of 
altering  the  law  prescribing  the  mode  of  choosing  presiden- 
tial electors.  The  minorities  had  combined  to  defeat  Mr. 
Crawford ;  six  of  this  committee,  however,  were  supposed 
to  be  his  friends,  and  Gen.  Bellinger  was  one  of  that  number. 
He  assented  to  the  report  of  the  bill,  by  the  select  committee, 
changing  the  mode  of  election,  and  voted  for  it  on  the  final 
passage.  This  bill  was  defeated  in  the  senate,  and  in  No- 
vember, 1824,  at  the  adjourned  legislative  session,  he  voted 
for  Crawford  electors.  This  was  the  last  time  he  represented 
the  county  in  the  legislature. 

When  war  was  declared  by  the  United  States,  against 
Great  Britain,  in  1812,  the  General  had  then  attained  the  rank 
of  colonel  in  one  of  the  militia  regiments  of  Herkimer  county. 
Congress,  anticipating  that  event,  had,  in  April  of  that  year, 
authorized  the  raising  of  100,000  men,  to  be  drafted  from 
the  militia  of  the  several  states;  13,500  of  which  number 
was  assigned  to  this  state.  Col.  Bellinger  was  detached  by 
Gk)v.  Tompkins,  to  take  command  of  the  regiment  of  militia 
designed  for  the  defense  of  the  northern  frontier,  and  re- 
paired, with  his  command,  to  Sackett's  Harbor,  in  May 
following.  The  term  of  service  fixed  by  congress,  for  these 
troops,  was  three  months.  The  object  of  the  government 
in  thus  placing  a  military  force  upon  the  frontier,  at  this 
early  period,  was  to  watch  the  movements  of  any  armed  force 
that  might  be  collected  in  Canada,  protect  the  public  pro- 
perty that  should  be  collected  at  the  various  points  designated 
as  military  depots,  and  enforce  a  rigid  execution  of  the  non 
intercourse  law  with  Great  Britain  and  her  dependencies. 
A  good  deal  of  illicit  commerce  had  been  carried  on,  along 
the  frontier;  the  laws  of  the  United  States  had  been  openly 
and  extensively  violated,  and  the  authority  of  her  revenue 
officers  contemned;  and,  when  needed,  even  an  armed  force, 
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from  the  other  side,  would  Bometimes  be  at  hand,  to  aid  the 
evasion.  A  portion  of  the  force,  under  CoL  B.'8  immediate 
command,  was  stationed  at  points  most  suitable  to  assist  the 
civil  officers  of  the  United  States  in  executing  the  laws  of 
the  land. 

A  distinguished  American  statesman  is  reported  to  have 
said,  when  delivering  a  political  harrangue  on  the  sabbath, 
"there  were  no  Sundays  in  revolutions."    His  Britannic 
majesty's  liege  subjects,  acting  upon  the  principle  that  a 
state  of  war  abrogated  the  omnipotent  behests  of  Jehovah, 
approached  Sackett's  Harbor  with  five  armed  vessels  on  the 
19th  of  July,  1812;  which  day,  the  calendar  tells  us,  was 
Sunday,  with  the  view  of  capturing  or  destroying  several 
American  armed  vessels  at  that  place.    GoL  Bellinger's 
regiment  with  the  crew  of  an  eighteen  gun  brig,  and  a  few 
militia  collected  on  that  occasion,  constituted  the  whole 
American  force  at  the  harbor  when  the  formidable  expe- 
dition made  its  appearemce.    Although  Col.  Bellinger  was 
at  that  time  the  commanding  officer  of  the  post,  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  batteries  for  defense,  and  the  direction  of  the 
artillery,  was  supervised  by  the  senior  naval  officers  on  that 
station.    The  enemy  abandoned  the  object  of  the  visit,  after 
being  somewhat  crippled  by  American  shot.    Gen.  Jacob 
Brown,  in  a  letter  to  Governor  Tompkins,  spoke  in  terms  of 
high  commendation  of  CoL  Bellinger's  conduct  on  this 
occasion.    In  other  letters  to  the  governor,  the  general 
spoke  of  him  as  "  a  brave  officer,  and  a  worthy  man" ; "  he  is 
one  of  the  best  of  men" ;  "  the  more  I  have  seen  of  CoL  Bel- 
linger, the  more  I  am  pleased  with  him.    He  is  disposed  to 
do  every  thing  for  the  best." 

During  a  part  of  this  term  of  service  there  seems  from  the 
correspondence  to  have  been  some  misunderstanding  between 
QeiL  Brown  and  CoL  Bellinger,  in  regard  to  the  position  of 
the  latter.  When  the  colonel  was  ordered  to  the  harbor 
the  command  of  the  post  was  no  doubt  assigned  to  him,  he 
being  the  senior  officer  in  service  at  that  point;  and  it  was 
not  until  a  brigadier's  command  was  ordered  out,  and  Brown 
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assigned  to  it,  that  the  latter  could  rightfully  assume  any 
control  over  him. 

At  the  expiration  of  three  months  the  regiment  was 
mustered  and  discharged  without  being  paid.  In  the  sub- 
sequent campaign  of  18 14,  CoL  Bellinger  performed  a  tour  of 
military  service  on  the  frontier  with  the  patriotic  and  de- 
voted militia  of  the  county.  Being  placed  in  defensive 
positions,  he  had  no  opportunity  of  distinguishing  himself, 
except  as  a  diligent  officer,  attentive  to  his  duty,  exacting 
its  performance  from  his  subordinates,  and  exercising  those 
acts  of  kindness  to  the  sick  of  his  regiment,  which  rendered 
him  beloved  and  respected  by  his  men.  His  experience  in 
military  a£fairs  was  wholly  limited  to  casual  militia  service, 
and  some  years  after  the  war  closed  he  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  brigadier-general.  Warm  in  his  attachments,  he 
was  confiding  to  a  fault,  and  consequently  was  not  wholly 
exempt  from  the  approaches  of  the  artful  and  designing, 
although  he  possessed  a  strong  and  vigorous  mind.  His 
education  was  somewhat  limited,  being  mostly  confined  to 
the  teachings  of  the  German  country  schoolmaster.  He 
died  at  Little  Falls  about  seventeen  years  ago,  without  male 
issue,  at  an  advanced  age,  leaving  four  married  daughters. 
He  was  twice  married,  and  his  second  wife  survived  him. 

Major  Frederick  Bellinger, 

Being  another  descendent  of  the  Palatine  stock,  was  a 
native  of.  the  county.  He  embarked  in  mercantile  pursuits, 
early  in  life,  which  he  continued  with  some  interruptions  to 
its  close.  He  won  the  regard  and  confidence  of  his  fellow- 
c^.tizens,  which  was  frequently  shown  by  expressions  of  pop- 
ular favor  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  his  native  town, 
Herkimer. 

He  represented  the  county  in  the  assembly  of  this  state 
in  1836,  with  Stephen  Ayres  of  Fairfield  and  Thomas  Hawks 
of  Columbia. 
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Major  Bellinger  possessed  many  amiable  qualities,  and 
was  highly  esteemed  by  all  who  knew  him.  He  died  at 
Mohawk,  German  Flats,  leaving  descendants.  He  was  twice 
married  and  his  last  wife  survived  him. 

His  family,  in  common  with  every  other  inhabitant  of  the 
valley,  were  visited  by  the  scourge  of  Indian  warfare. 
During  the  revolutionary  struggle,  two  brothers,  descendants 
of  one  of  these  Palatine  families,  had  occasion  during  harvest 
to  go  into  the  meadow  after  a  load  of  hay,  and  as  usual  one 
or  both  of  them  went  armed.  One  of  the  brothers  had 
placed  his  gun  against  a  stump  in  the  field  and  commenced 
pitching  hay  to  the  other  on  the  wagon.  They  had  not 
been  long  engaged  in  this  before  they  were  fearfully  warned 
of  danger  at  hand  by  the  savage  yell  and  the  discharge  of 
muskets.  The  brother  on  the  wagon  after  seeing  the  other 
shot  down  and  marking  the  man  who  did  the  act,  succeeded, 
by  the  fleetness  of  his  horses  and  being  partly  protected  by 
the  hay,  in  making  his  escape.  The  young  man  shot,  was 
killed  while  endeavoring  to  reach  his  gun,  by  a  well  known 
tory,  who  had  lived  on  Young's  patent,  in  the  south  part 
of  the  county.  He  had  most  likely  recently  joined  the  sable 
allies  of  the  king,  and  was  out  on  a  mission  to  reduce  his 
rebellious  subjects  to  duty;  and  true  to  the  instincts  of  his 
nature  and  obedient  to  the  orders  of  his  masters,  he  could 
shoot  down  the  peaceful  husbandman  in  the  harvest  field,  or 
drive  the  hatchet  into  the  head  of  the  unoffending  mother 
while  nursing  her  infant  offspring,  and  hang  the  scalp  lock 
of  both  to  his  belt  with  as  much  zest  as  the  most  proficient 
of  his  nimble-footed  compeers.  Many  long  years  had  rolled 
over  the  head  of  the  surviving  brother ;  he  had  a  family 
and  sons  grown  to  manhood,  but  time  had  not  obliterated 
from  his  memory  the  recollection  of  a  brother's  death  or  the 
face  and  form  of  the  man  who  had  done  the  foul  deed.  So 
late  even  as  when  Henry  S.  Whiting  kept  the  stage  house 
in  Herkimer,  and  a  line  of  passenger  stages  was  running 
between  Utica  and  Albany,  when  large  wood  fires  and 
massive  andirons  were  much  in  fashion,  Mr.  Bellinger  went 
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into  the  tavern,  to  see  whether  some  friend  or  acquaintance 
had  not  just  then  arrived  in  the  stage,  with  no  thought  that 
he  should  meet  face  to  face  the  man  who  many  years  before 
had  slain  his  brother. 

But  there  sat  the  slayer  enjoying  himself  before  a  rousing 
wood  fire,  which  had  imparted  so  much  heat  to  the  andirons 
as  to  make  them  red-hot.  Mr.  Bellinger  jsaw  and  knew  the 
man  at  once,  and,  no  doubt,  considering  him  a  murderer, 
seized  one  of  the  hot  irons  by  the  top,  drew  it  from  the  fire 
intending  to  inflict  a  blow  upon  the  head  of  his  tory  ac- 
quaintance, which  must  have  greatly  disfigured  his  scalp- 
lock  if  the  bystanders  had  not  interfered  and  prevented 
him.  I  very  much  doubt  whether  this  man  ever  again 
traveled  through  the  Mohawk  valley,  or  would  venture 
within  reach  of  Bellinger's  curling  tongs.  He  rightfully 
believed  himself  protected  by  the  guaranties  of  the  treaty 
of  peace,  but  Mr.  Bellinger  did  not  think  so,  and  when  pre- 
vented from  using  the  andiron,  he  sought  for  and  loaded 
his  gun,  declaring  that  he  would  take  the  life  of  his  brother's 
murderer.  His  son  interfered,  explained  how  matters  stood 
between  Americans  and  their  late  enemies  under  the  treaty 
of  peace,  and  finally  took  the  gun  and  put  it  away. 

There  may  be  some  who  will  look  upon  the  outburst  of 
fraternal  feeling  with  great  disfavor,  and  overlook  all  miti- 
gating circumstances  which  at  the  moment  seemed  to 
justify  Mr.  Bellinger  in  his  own  mind  for  any  act  of  retalia- 
tion, however  severe,  or  even  fatal  to  the  individual  who  had 
thus  unexpectedly  and  presumptuously  made  his  appearance 
upon  the  field  of  his  former  hostile  exploits. 

Let  the  scenes  of  the  revolution  enacted  in  the  valley  be 
remembered ;  let  it  be  borne  in  mind  too,  that  this  family 
with  many,  if  not  every  other  inhabiting  the  German  Flats, 
had  been  subjected  to  the  severest  calamities  of  an  unnatural 
and  cruel  warfare  of  seven  years'  continuance,  had  looked 
upon  harvests  and  houses  destroyed,  fields  desolated,  and 
cattle  and  horses  shot  down  as  if  in  sport,  or  driven  away  to 
gorge  the  appetites  of  an  unrelenting  enemy,  and  last  of  all. 
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bnt  by  no  means  the  least  inconsiderable  cause  of  irritation 
and  unappeasable  hate,  who  had  mourned  some  relative 
slain,  either  in  the  field  of  battle,  or  by  stealth  and  Indian 
stratagem  ;  when  these  things  are  brought  to  memory,  we 
can  not  visit  with  stem  rebuke  an  act,  palliated,  if  not  juk- 
tified,  by  so- many  bold  and  indisputable  mitigating  circum- 
stances. The  treaty  of  peace  had  thrown  round  this  man 
its  broad  protective  shield,  and  he  was  therefore  entitled  to 
an  immunity  which  he  was  in  no  haste  to  claim  a  second  time. 

The  Eeslaeb  ajh)  Gasleb  Fahilt. 

This  was,  a  few  years  since,  and  is  now,  probably,  one  of 
the  most  nimierous  of  the  Palatine  families  in  the  town  of 
Little  Falls.  We  can  trace  the  name  back  to  the  camps  on 
Livingston's  manor,  and  find  it  on  the  lists  of  volunteers  in 
the  Montreal  expedition.  In  respect  to  this  county,  so  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  discover,  the  name  has  been  derived 
from  the  two  patentees,  Johannes  and  Nicholas  Keslaer. 
The  industrial  pursuits  of  this  family  have  been  principally 
directed  to  agriculture,  and  this  has  been  attended  with 
such  uniform  success,  that,  in  most  instances,  the  sons  have 
inherited  the  home  farms  of  their  fathers,  through  several 
generations ;  and,  even  at  this  day,  the  two  lots  granted  to 
the  first  patentees,  are  still  possessed  by  their  lineal  descend- 
ants. John  and  Nicholas  were  brothers,  no  doubt  unmarried, 
and  without  families,  as  each  drew  a  lot  of  one  hundred 
acres;  and  no  more  lands  were  drawn  to  that  nama  An- 
other fact  bears  out  the  presumption  taken :  the  third  genera- 
tion from  one  of  the  patentees,  now  living,  inherit  the 
property,  and  the  combined  ages  of  the  three  oldest  is  more 
than  one  hundred  and  eighty  years,  and  making  due  allowance 
for  the  adolescence  of  the  first  and  second  generation,  the 
period  from  1725  to  1855  is  more  than  filled  up.  In  a  recent 
interview  had  with  Richard  Gasler,  a  venerable  patriarch  of 
one  branch  of  the  family,  and  now  eighty-nine  years  old, 
I  gathered  some  materials  for  this  notice.    He  was  with 
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Ool.  WiUett's  party  when  W.  N.  Butler  was  killed,  on  the 
West  Canada  creek.  Gapt.  Ellsworth,  Lieut.  Bloodgood  and 
Ensign  Show,  were  the  officers  of  his  company.  He  knew 
Qen,  Herkimer,  and  says  he  was  a  thick-set,  stout  man,  not 
quite  six  feet  high.  The  general's  dwelling,  at  Danube,  was 
built  before  his  recolleqtion.  He  recollected  his  grandfather 
Johannes,  the  patentee.  His  father,  Jacob,  and  his  uncle, 
Jdbn  Gasler,  who  died  about  the  year  1816,  at  an  advanced 
age,  were  both  in  the  Oriskany  fight.  Johan  Marks  Petri, 
who  was  also  there,  killed  an  Indian,  and  told  Jacob  Gasler 
he  might  have  the  Indian's  gun,  and  all  he  had  about  him, 
and  be  welcome,  if  he  would  go  and  get  them,  which  Jacob 
took  and  brought  away.  A  small  grist-^nill  was  built  on  the 
Gasler  creek,  before  the  war,  which,  being  stockaded,  pro- 
tected it  from  being  destroyed  by  the  enemy.  The  Petri 
and  Gasler  families  were  connected  by  marriage.  Johan 
Marks  Petri  owned  lot  No.  12,  at  Little  Falls,  before  the 
f  revolution,  and  built  a  small  grist-mill  in  the  first  place  on 
Furnace  creek.  The  mill  that  was  burned  by  the  enemy,  a 
relation  of  which  has  been  given  in  another  place,  was  on 
the  river,  and  supplied  by  water  from  it.  Jacob  Gasler, 
probably  a  distant  relation  of  my  informant,  and  commonly 
called  Black  Jacob,  by  reason  of  his  having  black  eyes,  a  very 
unusual  circumstcmce  among  the  Germans,  at  an  early  day 
in  the  settlement  of  the  country,  had  a  severe  fight  with  a 
bear.  The  contest  was  for  dear  life,  and  whether  black  Bruin 
or  black  Jacob  should  live  to  see  another  day.  Gasler  had 
gone  out,  towards  nightfall,  in  pursuit  of  cattle  strayed  into 
the  woods,  armed  with  a  common  bayonet  fixed  on  a  heavy 
stick  several  feet  long,  and  when  passing  up  a  woody  ravine 
some  distance  from  the  clearings,  the  black  tenant  of  the 
forest  saluted  Jacob  with  a  hostile  growl,  which  brought  him 
to  a  halt.  The  belligerents  did  not  look  at  each  other  with 
much  fraternal  feeling.  One  of  them  prepared  himself  for 
an  embrace  entirely  too  bearish  to  suit  his  antagonist,  and 
when  Master  Bruin  opened  his  arms  to  give  the  unfriendly 
hug,  Jacob  thrust  his  bayonet  into  the  bear's  side  as  far 
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as  he  conld  drive  it.  This  only  enraged  the  wounded  beast. 
It  did  not  disable  him  entirely,  nor  cause  him  to  retire  from 
the  contest.  The  bear  wrenched  the  bayonet  from  his  side 
with  his  fore  paws,  and  endeavored  to  disarm  his  foe; 
bnt  Gasler  held  fast  to  his  stick  and  in  the  scuffle  the  bayo- 
net became  detached  from  it.  Jacob  pounded  his  antago- 
nist on  the  head  and  back  with  his  club,  and  the  bear  tore 
Gasler's  clothes  and  lacerated  his  limbs  and  body  with  his 
claws ;  but  Black  Jacob  knew  he  must  conquer  or  die,  and 
made  up  his  mind  to  fight  as  long  as  he  could  strike  a  blow 
with  his  faithful  club.  The  issue  of  the  combat  was  some 
time  doubtful.  Gasler  bled  profusely  from  his  wounds,  and 
was  nearly  exhausted  by  his  exertions.  The  bear  bled  some 
from  his  first  bayonet  wound,  and  exhibited  signs  of  being 
confused  by  the  repeated  heavy  knocks  bestowed  upon  his 
head,  when  a  happy  blow  over  the  eye  laid  Master  Bruin 
on  his  back.  Gasler,  no  doubt,  counted  his  own  life  among 
"  the  spoils  of  victory  "  on  this  occasion,  and  would  have 
freely  given  the  bear's  hide  and  bruised  carcass  to  be  rid  of 
the  ungentle  scratches  he  had  received.  Jacob  long  enjoyed 
the  reputation,  and  justly,  of  a  bold  and  resolute  man. 

Frederick  Gasler,  a  descendant  from  one  of  the  patentees, 
died  October  19th,  1849,  about  seventy  years  of  age,  and 
his  father,  Jacob  Gasler,  died  April  1, 1822,  aged  sixty-nine 
years.  John  Jacob  Gasler,  the  grandfather  of  Frederick, 
died  in  January,  1811,  aged  88  years.  This  carries  his 
nativity  back  to  1723,  renders  it  probable  that  he  may  him- 
self have  been  the  patentee,  Johannis,  and  overturns  the 
supposition  previously  advanced,  that  the  two  patentees 
were  brothers.  The  family  tradition  respecting  the  pur- 
chase of  one  of  the  two  patented  lots  from  strangers  by  the 
sons  of  John  Jacob,  may  induce  a  belief  that  he  was  a  son 
of  Nicholas,  and  that  the  lot  having  been  parted  with  by 
the  father  or  his  other  children,  had  been  brought  back  into 
the  family  by  purchase.  Jacob  and  George  Kesslair,  were, 
it  seems,  two  of  the  seventeen  patentees  of  Staley's  first  and 
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second  tracts,  granted  in  1755,  chiefly  to  the  Palatines  of 
the  upper  valley. 

Richard  Casler,  referred  to  in  this  notice,  died  on  the 
18th  of  September,  1855.  The  newspaper  obituary  notice 
states  his  age  at  ninety-five  years.  He  told  me  when  I  saw 
him,  he  was  then  eighty-nine  years  old.  One  of  his  sons  was 
present  and  confirmed  this  statement,  by  saying  that  was 
his  reputed  age  in  the  family.  His  health  was  not  firm 
during  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  but  he  was  never  known 
to  ifeglect  joining  his  fellow  citizens  in  celebrating  the 
anniversary  of  American  freedom. 

The  Editch  Family. 

This  name  is  also  found  written  and  printed  Edigh,  Edich, 
Itigh,  Ittigh  and  Ittich.  Michael  Ittich  was  one  of  the 
volunteers  tmder  Nicholson  in  the  expedition  against  Mont- 
real in  1711.  This  family  were  seated  for  a  time  on  Living- 
ston's manor,  and  employed,  as  pretended  by  the  colonial 
authorities,  in  making  naval  stores  for  the  British  government. 
Of  the  four  persons  of  this  name  who  were  patentees,  I 
have  no  means  of  ascertaining  which  was  the  head  of  the 
family,  or  what  relationship  they  bore  to  each  other. 
Michael  Itigh  was  one  of  the  patentees  of  Cornradt  Frank's 
patent^  granted  in  1765,  and  Hans  Michael  Ittig,  Jun.,  and 
Jacob  Ittigh,  were  patentees  of  Stcdey's  1st  and  2d  tracts, 
granted  in  1755.  This  name  is  still  extant  in  the  county, 
although  not  very  numerous.  I  still  recoUect  a  Mr.  Edick 
who  4if^ed  considerably  in  our  courts  some  twenty  or 
thirty  years  ago,  especially  in  ejectment  suits  brought  to 
settle  lines  betweem  patents  and  farm  lots,  with  which  he 
was  very  familiar  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  in  the 
Staley  and  Frank  patents. 
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The  Pols  (or  Polts)  Family. 

The  patentee  Jacob  took  lot  three  on  the  south  side  of  the 
river  and  a  short  distance  east  of  Frankfort  yillage,  and 
Melgert,  now  Melchert,  took  lots  two,  high  and  low  land, 
on  the  north  side. 

Their  descendants  are  fonnd  in  the  connty  in  considerable 
numbers,  near  the  spots  where  the  patentees  planted  them- 
selves in  1725.  The  reader  will  notice  that  two  of  the 
name  of  Volts  were  appointed  first  lieutenants  in  the  fourth 
battalion  of  the  Tryon  coimty  militia  in  1775.  This  was  a 
misspelling  of  the  family  name.  Melch.  Folts's  name  is 
found  on  the  roll  of  volunteers  for  the  expedition  against 
Montreal,  in  1711,  from  Haysbury  on  Livingston  manor. 

Warner  Folts,  who  was  chosen  one  of  the  members  of 
Assembly  at  the  general  election  in  1S24,  was  a  descend- 
ant of  the  patentee  Jacob  Fols,  -a  farmer  and  a  worthy 
good  man.  Ambitious  of  nothing  but  to  act  well  his 
part  in  this  life,  and  ^^to  make  a  clean  breast  of  it" 
with  all  mankind  when  he  took  his  final  leave  of  this  world. 
He  was  a  good  neighbor  and  a  warm  friend.  He  was 
elected  under  circumstances  which  called  forth  considerable 
reprehension,  at  the  time,  from  former  political  associates 
and  party  friends.  Such  things,  however,  are  not  long 
remembered.  The  party  which  had  elected  him  had  also 
returned  a  very  large  majority  of  members  to  the  house, 
and  when  he  took  his  seat  and  became  more  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  political  men  with  whom  he  was 
expected  to  act  and  associate,  he  felt  embarrassed  and  un- 
happy, and  finally  made  up  his  mind  *^  that  come  what 
would"  he  must  go  with  his  old  political  friends. 

Melchert  Folts,  a  son  of  one  of  these  patentees,  was 
appointed  paymaster  of  the  regiment  of  militia  commanded 
by  CoL  Henry  Starring,  in  October,  1786  ;  elected  the  first 
town  clerk  of  Herkimer,  in  March,  1789,  and  held  the  office 
several  years  by  reelection.  He  was  also  commissioned 
a  justice  of  the  peace  soon  after  the  erection  of  the  county. 
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Bom  May  5,  1746,  and  died  May  2,  1829 ;  hie  wife  Mary 
died  one  month  later.  The  combined  ages  of  the  two 
make  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  years  and  three  months. 
Mr.  Folts  had  received  a  good  commonnschool  education, 
and  was  an  easy  and  rapid  penman.  He  kept  a  journal  of 
the  principal  revolutionary  events  in  the  upper  Mohawk 
valley,  but,  unfortunately,  it  has  been  destroyed  or  mislaid. 

The  Fox  FAMiLt. 

This  name  is  not  yet  extinct  in  the  county,  and  some  of 
the^escendants  of  the  patentee,  Christopher,  reside  near,  if 
not  upon,  the  lot  taken  up  by  him  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Stone 
Church,  Grerman  Flats.  Frederick  Fox,  a  son  of  the  patentee, 
was  a  first  lieutenant  of  Capt.  George  Herkheimer's  company, 
4th  battalion  Tryon  county  militia,  as  arranged  in  1776. 
Peter  Fox  wcw  commissioned,  in  1786,  as  ensign  in  Capt. 
Peter  P.  Bellinger's  company  of  militia,  in  the  regiment  com- 
manded by  Lieut.  Col.  Henry  Starring.  I  do  not  place  Peter 
on  the  list  of  descendants  from  the  patentee,  but  it  is  proba- 
ble he  was. 

This  family  is  not  now,  I  believe,  very  numerous  in  the 
county,  although  several  of  the  name,  of  German  descent, 
are  settled  in  the  southern  towns.  Christopher  Fox  was 
one  of  the  volunteers,  in  1711,  in  the  expedition  against 
Caiiad€u  He  then  was  at  Haysbury,  on  the  manor,  and  was 
the  Palatine  list  master  of  that  town. 


The  Helmeb  Family. 

This  name  is  still  pretty  numerous  in  this  and  the  adjoin- 
ing oounty  of  Montgomery,  but  I  do  not  suppose  Uiey  all 
claim  to  be  descendants  of  the  Palatine  stock,  who  first  came 
to  the  upper  Mohawk  valley.  Of  the  six  patentees,  in  the 
grant  of  1725,  two  were  married  women,  whose  husbands 
were  alive.  Philip  and  Frederick,  two  of  the  patentees, 
were  probably  children  of  the  other  grantees.     Lendert  Hel- 
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mer,  one  of  the  original  patentees  of  Bumetsfield,  was  also 
the  grantee  of  lots  Nos.  13,  21  and  38  in  the  patent  or  grant 
made  in  1739,  called  Glen's  purchase. '  John  Adam  Helmer, 
with  Gapt.  Demuth  and  another  man,  was  sent  forward,  on 
the  day  previous  to  the  Oriskany  battle,  ta  Fort  Schuyler, 
by  Gten.  Herkimer,  to  apprise  GoL  (ransevoort  of  his  approach. 
This  duty  was  executed,  although  some  delays  took  place  in 
reaching  the  fort,  occasioned  no  doubt  by  the  extreme  cau- 
tion necessary  to  be  observed  to  avoid  a  watchful  and  numer- 
ous enemy.  Helmer  was  also  one  of  the  messengers  sent  by 
the  committee  of  the  Kingsland  and  Qerman  Flats  district  to 
Albany,  with  an  account  of  the  disastrous  result  of  the  battle. 
Capt.  Frederick  Helmer,  of  Gol.  Peter  Bellinger's  regiment 
of  militia,^was  killed  at  Oriskany. 

John  Helmer  was  the  only  survivor  of  four  men,  sent  in 
August  or  September,  1778,  to  watch  Brant's  movements  at 
the  Unadilla,  who  was  then  collecting  his  tory  and  Indian 
forces  for  a  descent  upon  the  German  Flats,  which  he,  at 
that  time,  so  successfully  accomplished.  Helmer's  three 
companions  were  killed  at  the  Edmeston  settlement;  but  he 
made  his  escape,  and  returned  in  time  to  notify  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  i{npending  danger,  and  they  saved  themselves 
from  slaughter  and  captivity  by  fleeing  for  protection  to 
Forts  Herkimer  and  Dayton.  I  have  no  means  of  deciding 
whether  this  was  the  same  man  sent  to  Fort  Schuyler,  by 
Gen.  Herkimer,  but  suppose  it  was. 

The  historians  of  the  revolutionary  period  mention  a  man 
by  the  name  of  Helmer,  who  was  arrested,  tried  by  a  court' 
martial,  condemned  and  executed  as  a  spy,  at  Johnstown,  in 
April,  1779.  This  man,  it  seems,  belonged  to  the  expedition 
which  came  from  Canada,  in  the  fall  of  1778,  for  the  purpose 
of  recovering  Sir  John  Johnson's  iron  chest.  He  became 
disabled,  so  that  he  could  not  pursue  his  journey  back  to 
Canada,  and  secreted  himself  in  his  father's  house  until 
spring,  when  he  was  arrested.  He  had  left  the  county  with 
Sir  John,  and  had  attached  himself  to  the  baronet's  fortunes. 
This  man  could  not  have  been  one  of  our  family  of  Helmers, 
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as  his  father,  it  appears,'  was  settled  at  or  near  Johnstown, 
and  the  tide  of  German  emigration,  before  the  revolution, 
jSowed  westward. 

This  family,  or  these  Bumetsfield  patentees,  the  Helmers, 
were  Palatine  immigrants,  bnt  whether  they  came  over  in 
1710  or  1722  is  not  certain.  They  probably  composed  a 
part  of  the  second  body  of  immigrants. 

The  Ebghemab  (or  Herkimer)  Family. 

Jnrgh,  Johan  Jost,  Madalana  and  Catharina  Ergliemar, 
were  each,  as  appears,  patentees  named  in  the  Burnetsfield 
grant.  One  hundred  acres,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Mohawk 
river  were  allotted  to  each  of  them.  This  name  is  not  found 
in  the  list  of  Palatine  immigrants  who  were  sent  to  Living- 
ston's manor,  by  Gov.  Hunter,  or  of  those  who  remained  in 
the  city  of  New  York.  We  have  no  reliable  information  in 
regard  to  Jurgh,  or  George,  Herkimer.  There  is  a  tradition 
among  the  descendants  of  this  family,  that  two  brothers 
emigrated  from  Germany,  and  after  being  here  some  years, 
they  were  informed  that  a  considerable  estate  had  fallen  to 
them  in  fatherland,  when  thoy  concluded  they  would  return 
to  Germany  and  look  after  it;  but  on  going  to  New  York,. 
and  seeing  only  a  small  portion  of  the  broad  expanse  of 
water  they  would  have  to  cross,  their  resolution  failed,  and 
they  returned  to  their  then  quiet  homes  on  the  Mohawk. 

This  family  early  exhibited  evidence  of  wealth  and  thrift  . 
far  sftiead  of  any  of  the  other  Palatine  settlers,  in  the  erection, 
of  costly  stone  edifices,  and  the  possession  of  many  broad 
acres,  purchased  after  Gov.  Burnet's  grant.  This  grant  pro^ 
fessed  to  set  apart  one  hundred  acres  to  each  man,  woman* 
and  child  of  the  families  who  had  petitioned  to  be  removed 
to  the  upper  section  of  the  valley,  and  it  may  well  be  assumed 
this  privilege  was  claimed  and  acceded  to  in  every  instance. ' 

Was  the  Catharina  named  in  the  patent,  and  who  drew 
lot  No.  6,  on  or  near  which  the  former  county  poorhouse 
was  erected,  the  wife  of  Johan  Jost  ?    If  Jurgh  and  Johan ' 

11 
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Jost  were  not  brothers,  and  this  idea  seems  to  be  very  much 
strengthened  by  the  subsequent  ownership  and  occupancy  of 
the  lands  granted,  unless  Jurgh  died  without  issue,  and  left 
his  estate  to  his  brother,  the  conclusion  seems  to  be  that 
Johan  Jost,  subsequently  known  as  Hanyost  Herkimer  the 
«  elder,  was  the  son  of  Jurgh.  If  Johan  Jost  was  married  in 
1725,  the  date  of  the  patent,  he  probably  had  no  children 
to  whom  lands  could  be  granted  according  to  its  terms. 
The  fact  is  well  known  that  lands  were  granted  to  children 
whose  fathers  and  mothers  are  named  as  patentees.  Mada- 
lana  and  Gatharina  are  not  described  as  married  women,  and 
may  have  been  sisters  of  Hanyost  the  elder;  if  this  be  the 
true  solution  of  this  matter,  they  probably  died  unmarried, 
or  sold  their  interest  in  the  lands  allotted  to  them,  for  we 
find  some  of  the  same  lands  in  the  possession  of  Hanyost  the 
elder,  in  April,  1771.  This  Hanyost  left  a  grandson,  bom 
in  October,  1751,  who  was  the  issue  of  his  second  son, 
Henry. 

This  name  has  imdergone  many  changes.  In  1752  it  was 
written  Herchkeimer,  and  the  same  in  1777,  by  the  family. 
In  1758,  Gov.  Delancy  wrote  it  Hareniger.  In  1756  we  find 
it  written  Harkemeis.  Then,  at  other  periods,  Herchamer, 
Harchamer,  Harkeman  and  Herkermer.  In  1775,  the  family 
was,  in  all  its  branches,  somewhat  numerous,  influential, 
and  esteemed  friendly  to  the  popular  cause,  and  all,  except 
the  General,  residents  of  the  German  Flats  district ;  for  we 
find  one  of  them  named  as  colonel  and  two  others  as  cap- 
tains in  the  fourth  battalion  of  the  Tryon  county  militia  by 
the  county  committee.  The  name  is  then  written  Herkheimer. 
This  colonel,  who  was  one  of  the  general's  brothers,  after- 
wards proved  recreant,  as  well  as  one  of  the  captains,  for 
we  find  no  account  of  them  afterwards.  It  is  not  improbable 
they  belonged  to  the  attainted  branch  of  the  family. 

The  patentee,  Jurgh  or  George  Herkimer,  did  not  leave 
any  descendants,  unless  Johan  Jost  and  one  or  both  of  the 
females  named  were  his  children,  or  they  left  this  part  of 
the  country  before  the  revolution.    We  have  no  tradition 
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or  information  of  any  aort,  of  any  persons  of  that  name, 
except  those  who  trace  their  descent  from  Hanyost  Herkimer 
the  elder ;  nor  can  we  find  that  any  of  the  other  Palatine 
families  claim  relationship  by  marriage  with  the  Herkimer 
family,  behind  Hanyost  the  elder's  descendants. 

General  Nicholas  Hebehieb, 

Was  the  oMeat  son  of 
Johan  Jost  Herkimer 
the  elder,  who  was 
sometimes  called  Han- 
yost, and  died  in  Au- 
gust, 1775,  leaving  five 
sons,  Nicholas,  Henry, 
Johan  Jost,  Geo/ge  and 
John";  and  eight  daugh- 
ters, Elizabeth  Barba- 
ra, Lana,  Delia,  Catha- 
rine, Anna,  Gertruyd, 
Anna  Maria  and  Eliza- 

G«ll.  Herkimer'B  Dwelling.  beth.       The    father    of 

this  numerous  family  was  the  Johan  Jost  Erghemar,  one  of 
the  patentees  of  Bumetsfield,  and  drew  lot  number  36, 
and  he  was  also  one  of  the  patentees  of  the  Fall  Hill  tract 
granted  in  1752  to  Johan  Jost  Herchkeimer  and  Hendrick 
Herchkeimer. 

Although  a  little  out  of  the  order  of  events,  I  will  here 
give  all  the  information  I  have  been  able  to  collect  in  regard 
to  the  surviving  branches  of  the  General's  family.  Of  the 
four  brothers  who  remained  in  the  country  and  attached  to 
the  revolationary  cause,  Nicholas  and  John  died  without 
issue;  George  left  two  sous,  John  and  Joseph,  who  have  been 
dead  a  number  of  years.  Joseph  left  one  son  only,  who  until 
very  recently  resided  at  the  Little  Falls.  Henry  left  five  mm, 
Joseph,  Nicholas,  Abraham,  George  and  Henry.  I  have  not 
been  able  to  trace  out  the  descendants  of  Joseph  and  Nicho- 
las.   Abraham  removed  to  Pennsylvania  where  his  descend- 
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ants  are  now  to  be  found.  (Jeorge,  the  Greneral'g  nephew, 
left  four  sons,  Henry  G.,  Timothy  and  George,  who  in  1854 
lived  in  Otsego  county,  near  Schuyler's  lake,  and  William 
who  had  removed  to  Chautauque  county.  The  General's 
nephew,  Henry,  left  Joseph,  Henry  and  Robert  H.  The 
first  named  of  these  three  brothers  lived  in  Springfield, 
Otsego  county,  in  1854,  and  the  two  latter  emigrated  to 
Michigan  some  years  ago.  The  General's  sisters  were  all 
married.  Elizabeth  Bai'bara,  the  eldest,  married  Peter  D. 
Schuyler;  she  was  the  mother  of  Hanyost  Schuyler  referred 
to  in  the  former  chapter  of  this  work.  Lana  was  three 
times  married;  her  first  husband  wa0  Warner  Dygert;  the 
second,  Nicholas  Snell;  and  the  third,  Johnf  Roorback. 
Delia  was  married  to  Col.  Peter  Bellinger,  Catharine  to 
George  Henry  Bell,  Gfertruyd  to  Rudolph  Shoemaker,  Anna 
to  Peter  Ten  Broeck,  Anna  Maria  to  the  Rev.  Abraham 
Rosecrants,  and  Elizabeth  to  Hendrick  Frey. 

These  daughters  of  the  venerable  patriarch  left  numerous 
descendants,  and  among  them  are  some  of  our  most  respect- 
able citizens.  The  General  was  not  fortunate  in  some  of  his 
family  connections,  and  he  was  no  doubt  to  some  extent 
damaged  by  the  adherence  of  a  brother  and  one  or  more  of 
the  husbands  and  children  of  two  of  his  sisters  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  crown,  to  which  may  be  added  the  equivocal 
conduct  of  his  reverend  brother-in-law.  This  was  no  fault 
of  his,  however,  so  long  as  he  performed  his  whole  duty  to 
his  country. 

The  General  was  commissioned  a  lieutenant  in  Captain 
William  Wormwood's  company  in  the  Schenectady  battalion 
of  militia,  on  the  5th  of  January,  1758,  by  Lieutenant- 
Governor  James  De  Lancey.  The  commission,  it  will  be 
observed,  is  directed  to  Han  Nicholas  Herchkeimer,  gentle- 
man. He  must  have  been,  at  this  time,  the  senior  officer  of 
ids  name,  and  commanded  at  Port  Herkimer  in  1758,  when 
the  expedition  of  French  and  Indians  attacked  the  settle- 
ments on  the  south  side  of  the  river.  This  I  advance  as  an 
inference  drawn  from  the  fact  of  his  then  holding  a  militia 
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commission,  and  being  the  only  person  of  the  same  name 
who  did.  He  was  commissioned  a  brigadier  general  of  the 
militia  of  Tryon  county,  embodied  for  the  defense  of  Ameri- 
oan  liberty,  and  to  repel  every  hostile  invasion  thereof,  by 
the  provincial  congress,  September  6th,  1776.  It  should 
here  be  noticed  that  in  1775,  he  had  been  appointed  or 
elected  colonel  of  the  Ist  battalion  of  militia  in  his  county, 
when  that  force  was  organized  by  the  provincial  authorities. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  revolution  he  lived  in  the 
Oanajoharie  district  of  the  county  and  represented  the  dis- 
trict in  the  county  committee  of  safety.  His  younger 
brother  Qexyrge  was  a  member  from  the  German  Flats  and 
Kingsland  district.  The  Greneral  was  also  a  member  of  the 
committee  from  his  district  and  chairman  thereof  in  1776. 

He  acted  as  chairman  pro  tem.  of  the  Tryon  county  com- 
mittee of  safety  in  July  and  August,  1775,  and  several  letters 
signed  by  him  are  found  published  in  the  journals  and 
proceedings  of  the  New  York  provincial  convention  of  that 
year.  Although  twice  married  he  left  no  children  at  his 
death,  and  his  family  papers  have  been  scattered,  lost  and 
destroyed,  so  that  at  this  day  we  are  left  much  in  the  dark 
as  to  his  early  history.  In  1760  he  resided  in  the  Oanajo- 
harie district,  and  in  May  of  that  year,  his  father  conveyed 
to  him  five  hundred  acres  of  land,  portions  of  Lindesay  and 
Livingston's  and  Fall  Hill  patents.  This  conveyance  also 
oovers  a  small  island  in  the  Mohawk  river  of  about  two 
acres.  The  consideration  expressed  in  the  deed  is  the  love 
and  afiection  the  grantor  had  for  his  son. 

His  family  mansion  had  then  been  or  was  subsequently 
erected  on  these  lands,  and  the  home  he  occupied  while  liv- 
ing still  remains,  but  little  changed  in  outward  appearance, 
and  some  of  its  interior  arrangements  and  finish  are  left  as 
when  first  completed  although  it  has  long  since  been  pos- 
sessed by  strangers.  The  two  commissions  before  referred 
to  are  now  given  to  the  public,  believing  they  will  be 
interesting  to  the  reader. 
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By  the  Honorable 
James  De  Lancet,  Esq: 

His  Majesty's  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  commander  in 

chief  in  and  over  the  Province  of  New  York,  and  the 

Territories  depending  thereon  in  America. 
To  Han  Nicholas  Herchkeimer,  Gentleman,  Greeting, 

Reposing  especial  trast  and  confidence,  as  well  in  the 
care,  diligence  and  circumspection,  as  in  the  loyalty,  courage 
and  Readiness  of  You,  to  do  His  Majesty  good  and  faith- 
ful service ;  Have  nominated,  constituted  and  appointed,  and 
I  Do,  by  Virtue  of  the  Powers  and  Authorities  to  me  given 
by  His  Majesty,  hereby  nominate,  constitute  and  appoint 
You,  the  said  Han  Nicholas  Herchkimer,  to  be  second  Lieu- 
tenant of  the  company  of  Militia  in  the  Schenectady  Batalion, 
whereof  William  Wormwood,  Esq.,  is  Captain. 

You  are  therefore  to  take  the  said  Company  into  your 
Charge  and  Care,  as  second  Lieut,  thereof,  and  duly  to 
exercise  both  the  Officers  and  Soldiers  of  that  Company  in 
Arms.  And  as  they  are  hereby  commanded  to  obey  you,  as 
their  second  Lieutenant,  so  are  you  likewise  to  observe  and 
follow  such  Orders  and  Directions,  from  time  to  time  as  you 
shall  receive  from  Me  or  any  other  your  Superior  Officer, 
according  to  the  Rules  and  Discipline  of  War,  in  Pursuance 
of  the  Trust  reposed  in  you ;  and  for  so  doing  this  shall  be 
your  Commission. 

Given  under  my  Hand  and  Seal  at  Arms,  in  New  York, 
the  fifth  day  of  January,  in  the  Thirty  First  Year  of  His 
Majisty's  Reign,  Annoq :  Domini  one  Thousand  seven  Hund- 
red and  Fifty  eight.  James  De  Lancet. 

By  His  Honour's  Command, 

Go.  Banyer  D.  Secry. 

Sealed.  This  is  on  coarse  cap  paper  stamped  fourpenny 
stamp. 

The  provincial  convention  of  the  state,  on  the  6th  of 
September,  1776,  after  organizing  the  militia  of  Try  on 
county  into  a  brigade,  separate  from  that  of  Albany  county, 
adopted  the  following  preamble  and  resolution : 
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**And  whereas,  Nicholas  Herkimer,  Esq.,  is  justly  entitled 
to  be  appointed  the  brigadier-general  of  the  brigade  of 
militia  of  Tryon  county,  as  well  from  his  military  rank  in 
that  county  as  from  his  great  merit  and  many  exertions  in 
the  present  glorious  struggle  for  liberty :     Therefore, 

Resolved,  unanimously.  That  Nicholas  Herkimer,  Esquire, 
be  appointed  brigadier-general  of  the  militia  of  Tryon 
county,  and  that  a  commission  issue  to  him  accordingly  for 
that  purpose." 
In  convention  of  the  Representatives  of  the  State  of  New 

York, 
To  Nicholas  Herkimer,  Esquire,  greeting: 

We  reposing  Especial  trust  and  Confidence  in  your  patriot- 
ism. Valour,  Conduct  and  Fidelity,  do  by  these  presents 
constitute  and  appoint  you  the  said  Nicholas  Herkimer 
Brigadier  General  of  the  Brigade  of  Militia  of  the  county  of 
Tryon  Embodied  for  the  defence  of  American  Liberty  and  for 
repelling  Every  Hostile  Invasion  thereof,  you  are  therefore 
carefully  and  diligently  to  discharge  the  duty  of  Brigadier 
General  by  doing  and  performing  all  manner  of  things, 
thereunto  belonging,  and  we  do  strictly  charge  and  Require 
all  officers  and  privates  under  your  command  to  be  obedient 
to  your  orders  as  Brigadier  General:  And  you  are  to  observe 
and  follow  such  orders  and  directions  from  time  to  time  as 
you  shall  receive  from  the  present  or  any  future  Congress 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  or  from  this  or  any  future 
Convention  of  the  Representatives,  or  future  executive 
Authority  of  this  State,  or  from  the  Commander  in  Chief  for 
the  time  Being  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States,  or  any 
other  your  superior  officer  According  to  the  rules  and  Dis- 
cipline of  War,  in  pursuance  of  the  Trust  Reposed  in  you. 
Provided  such  orders  and  directions  of  the  said  Commander 
in  Chief  or  of  such  Superior  Officer  be  grounded  on  the  autho- 
rity of  the  present  or  any  future  Congress  of  the  United 
American  States,  or  the  present  or  any  future  Convention  of 
the  Representatives  or  other  Executive  authority  of  this  state, 
or  their  Respective  committees  of  Safety ;  This  Commission 
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to  Gontinne  in  force  until  Revoked  by  this  or  a  fatnre  con- 
vention of  this  State. 

Given  at  Fishkills  the  fifth  day  of  September  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy  six. 

By  order,     Ab'm  Yates  Jun'r,  President. 

Attest,  John  McKesson,  Sec'ry. 

It  is  not  now  known  whether  the  Greneral  held  any  civil 
office  under  the  crown.  As  the  Johnson  family  controlled 
all  such  appointments  in  the  Mohawk  valley,  it  is  not 
probable  he  did.  He  was  an  early  advocate  for  the  rights 
of  the  colonists,  with  the  rest  of  the  family,  except  his 
brother  Hanyost,  who  was  attainted  under  the  act  of  1779, 
and  removed  to  Canada  where  he  died  in  1787.  The  family 
were  wealthy  and  exerted  great  influence  with  the  German 
population  in  the  upper  districts  of  the  valley. 

Prom  the  first  organization  of  the  Tryon  county  commit- 
tee of  safety  until  he  was  commissioned  a  brigadier.  Gen. 
JSerkimer  appears  to  have  been  a  prominent  member  of 
that  committee,  and  was  actively  engaged  in  promoting 
the  patriot  cause.  His  services  were  known  to  and  appre- 
ciated  by  his  fellow  citizens  in  the  whole  valley,  and  the 
voluntary  revolutionary  associations  in  the  colony.  It  has 
been  asserted  that  his  education  was  limited.  It  is  proba- 
bly true  his  early  instruction  was  confined  to  the  schools  of 
the  country,  and  was  only  such  as  was  deemed  necessary 
at  that  day  to  fit  him  for  the  occupation  he  was  destined  to 
follow.    He  was  a  farmer.  • 

In  June,  1777,  G^n.  Herkimer,  at  the  head  of  about  three 
hundred  of  the  local  militia  of  the  county,  and  one  hundred 
and  fifty  men  of  Col.  Van  Schaick's  regiment,  repaired  to 
Unadilla  and  sought  an  interview  with  Capt.  Joseph 
Brant,  the  too  celebrated  Mohawk  chief. 

Brant  had  been  a  considerable  time  at  Oghkwaga  on  the 
Susquehanna,  collecting  an  Indian  force,  and  although  he 
had  not  then  made  any  hostile  attack  upon  the  frontier 
settlements,  he  held  no  equivocal  language  in  respect  to  his 
own  feelings,  and  those  of  his  people,  in  regard  to  the  ex- 
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isting  difficulties  between  the  crown  and  colonies.'  The 
Mohawk  did  not  speak  with  a  forked  tongae,  nor  can  he  be 
charged  with  duplicity.  Herkimer  and  Brant  had  been 
long  acquainted;  had  been  friends  and  quite  near  neighbors 
before  the  chief  left  his  farm  at  the  upper  Mohawk  castle, 
now  in  Danube,  and  went  to  Canada  with  Guy  Johnson,  in 
1775.  The  particular  object  of  this  visit  has  never  been  folly 
disclosed ;  nor  does  it  appear  to  have  been  made  without 
consultation  among  the  leading  and  prominent  men  of  the 
day.  \3en.  Herkimer's  conduct,  on  this  occasion,  strongly 
indicates  that  he  went  on  a  mission  of  peace.  It  was 
known  that  Brant  was  surrounded  by  a  very  considerable 
Indian  force,  numerically  larger  than  the  expedition  which 
accompanied  the  General 

A  part  of  the  Mohawks  had  at  German  Flats  and  Albany 
bound  themselves  by  treaty  not  to  take  any  part  in  the  con- 
test, and  it  is  by  no  means  a  forced  inference  to  conclude 
that  Herkimer's  object  was  to  persuade  Brant  and  his  fol- 
lowers to  adopt  the  same  resolution.  It  was  not  inappro- 
priate, even  if  the  General  designed  nothing  but  a  friendly 
visit  and  pacific  consultation  with  his  former  neighbor,  that 
he  should  be  attended  with  an  imposing  force.  It  was  no 
doubt  considered  importcmt  to  make  a  show  of  strength  to 
the  Indians  on  that  occasion,  that  they  might  see  if  they 
took  up  the  hatchet  against  the  provincials,  what  they  might 
have  to  encounter.  It  was  not  until  after  this  conference 
between  Herkimer  and  Brant  that  the  Indians  concluded  at  a 
council  held  at  Oswego,  to  take  up  the  war  hatchet  in  favor 
of  the  king ;  and  it  was  then,  and  not  before,  that  Brant 
was  acknowledged  the  war  chief  of  the  Six  Nations.  That 
place  according  to  the  usages  of  the  Iroquois  confederacy, 
belonged  to  Little  Abraham,  after  the  death  of  his  brother 
Hendrik.  Abraham  having  been  a  party  to  the  (German- 
Flats  and  Albany  treaty  of  neutrality,  was  no  doubt  dis- 
placed or  superseded  as  war  chief  at  the  instigation  of  the 
British  commissioners. 

Qen.  Herkimer  held  two  consultations  with  Brant,  on  two 
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different  days,  a  limited  nnmber  of  each  party  being  pre- 
sent, unarmed.  His  object  seems  to  have  been  to  ascertain 
the  feelings  and  intentions  of  the  Mohawk,  and  the  confer- 
ences were  animated.  Here,  as  on  former  occasions,  Brant 
was  explicit  and  decided.  He  told  the  General  the  Indians 
were  in  concert  with  the  king,  as  their  fathers  had  been, 
and  they  would  not  violate  their  pledge. 

Brant  desired  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stnart,  missionary  at 
Fort  Hunter,  and  the  wife  of  Col.  Butler,  might  be  allowed 
to  retire  into  Canada,  which  the  General  agreed  to,  and 
presented  the  Indians  with  several  head  of  cattle,  which 
they  slaughtered  immediately.  The  conference  ended,  and 
Herkimer  returned  home. 

If  this  was  intended  as  a  hostile  demonstration,  rather 
than  a  peaceful  visit,  the  force  employed  was  entirely  in- 
sufficient; and  this  must  have  been  known  to  Gon.  Schuyler, 
who  then  commanded  in  the  northern  department.  We 
have  referred  to  this  incident  in  the  life  of  Gen.  Herkimer, 
not  on  account  of  its  importance,  or  any  very  striking  or 
peculiar  features  it  may  possess,  but  to  endeavor  to  rescue 
the  memory  of  a  good  and  a  brave  man  from  a  most  grave 
and  serious  imputation.  We  have  endeavored  to  show,  and 
we  think  successfully,  that  the  General's  visit  to  his  former 
neighbor  was  peaceful  in  its  inception  and  with  the  intention 
of  inducing  Brant  not  to  take  up  arms  against  the  Americans ; 
it  being  well  known  that  he  left  Canada  with  a  considerable 
party  of  Indians,  soon  after  he  had  had  a  pretty  serious  mis- 
understanding with  Guy  Johnson.  Brant  was  himself  con- 
vinced that  no  hostile  demonstration  was  intended,  and  if 
any  such  views  were  entertained,  they  must  have  been 
abandoned,  for  the  General  declared  to  Brant's  messengers, 
and  to  Brant  himself,  he  came  on  a  friendly  visit. 

Now  in  the  face  of  all  these  facts,  corroborated  by  concur- 
rent events,  is  it  probable  that  Gen.  Herkimer  ever  contem- 
plated a  foul  and  treacherous  murder  ?  It  is  certain  Brant 
never  suspected  any  insidious  attempt  on  his  life,  or,  if  he 
did,  he  possessed  the  means  of  successful  defense,  which 
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have  not  been  disclosed.  The  General  has  a  right  to  throw 
himself  upon  his  former  good  character,  or  his  friends  have 
for  him ;  and  they  may  well  ask  that  he  be  acquitted  of  a 
charge,  foul  and  dishonorable,  based  upon  a  recollection  of 
events  which  took  place  sixty  years  before  they  are  put 
upon  record. 

That  Gen.  Herkimer  should  have  taken  all  needful  pre- 
cautions to  guard  against  surprise,  and  protect  his  command 
from  any  sudden  attack  by  Brant  and  his  followers,  is  quite 
natural.  This  it  was  his  duty  to  do,  even  if  he  was  com- 
pelled to  strike  down  Brant  to  accomplish  his  object ;  and 
this  would  have  been  quite  a  different  position  from  that  he 
is  made  to  assume,  in  the  life  of  Brant,  by  Col.  Stone.  In 
the  one  case,  he  is  made  to  stand  out  the  premeditated 
aggressor ;  concerting  measures  to  destroy  a  man  he  had 
invited  to  meet  him*  in  a  consultation  of  peace,  and  who 
held  his  safe  conduct,  which,  by  all  the  laws  of  war,  was  his 
shield  and  protection ;  and  in  the  other  case,  he  shows  a 
settled  resolution  not  to  be  circumvented  or  surprised  by  an 
artful,  inveterate  and  resolute  foe,  without  being  prepared 
to  strike  a  blow  that  must  have  been  instantly  fatal  to  the 
a^ressor. 

The  latter  view  of  this  question  entirely  accords  with  the 
whole  tenor  of  Gen.  Herkimer's  life  to  its  close,  which  hap- 
pened a  few  weeks  subsequent  to  this  event.  All  hope  of 
inducing  the  Indians  to  remain  neutral,  in  the  contest 
between  the  colonies  and  mother  coimtry,  had  not  then  been 
abandoned  by  the  former,  and  this  was  well  known  to  the 
(General;  any  rash  or  unguarded  act,  on  his  part,  would 
have  precipitated  an  event  which  all  must  have  deplored, 
and  who  would  have  felt  more  keenly  the  severity  of  Indian 
retaliation  than  the  General's  connexions  and  neighbors? 
This  expedition  was  set  on  foot  by  Gen.  Schuyler,  and  if,  in 
its  inception,  it  was  intended  as  a  hostile  demonstration 
against  Brant  and  his  followers,  it  was  most  strangely  and 
clumsily  conducted.  But  this  could  not  have  been  its  object, 
nor  the  design  of  its  projectors. 


f.  ^"4^ 
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The  approach  of  the  British  army  from  the  north  under 
Gen.  Burgoyne,  and  the  concentration  of  the  enemy  under 
St.  Leger,  at  Oswego,  Indians,  Tories,  Canadian  and  others, 
produced  great  consternation  in  the  Mohawk  valley,  and 
Gen.  Herkimer  on  the  17th  of  July,  1777,  issued  the  follow- 
ing spirited  and  patriotic  proclamation : 

*^  Whereas  it  appears  certain  that  the  enemy,  of  about 
9000  strong,  Chnttians  and  saoagesj  are  arrived  at  Oswego, 
with  the  intention  to  invade  our  frontiers,  I  think  it  proper 
and  most  necessary  for  the  defence  of  our  country,  and  it 
shall  be  ordered  by  me  as  soon  as  the  enemy  approaches, 
that  every  male  person,  being  in  health,  from  16  to  60  years 
of  age,  in  this  our  country,  shall,  as  in  duty  bound,  repair 
immediately,  with  arms  and  accoutrements,  to  the  place  to 
be  appointed  in  my  orders;  and  will  then  march  to  oppose 
the  enemy  with  vigor,  as  true  patriots,  for  the  just  defence 
of  their  country.  And  those  that  are  above  60  years,  or 
really  unwell,  and  incapable  to  march,  shall  then  assemble, 
also  armed,  at  their  respective  places,  where  women  and 
children  will  be  gathered  together,  in  order  for  defence 
against  the  enemy,  if  attacked,  as  much  as  lies  in  their  power. 
But  concerning  the  disaffected,  and  who  will  not  directly 
obey  such  orders,  they  shall  be  taken  along  with  their  arms, 
secured  under  guard  to  join  the  main  body.  And  as  such  an 
invasion  regards  every  friend  to  the  country  in  general,  but 
of  this  county  in  particular,  to  show  his  zeal  and  well- 
affected  spirit  in  actual  defence  of  the  same ;  all  the  members 
of  the  committee,  as  well  as  all  those  who,  by  former  com- 
missions or  otherwise,  have  been  exempted  from  any  other 
military  duty,  are  requested  to  repair  also  when  called,  to 
such  place  as  shall  be  appointed,  and  join  to  repulse  our  foes. 
Not  doubting  that  the  Almighty  Power,  upon  our  humble 
prayers  and  sincere  trust  in  him,  will  then  graciously  succor 
our  arms  in  battle,  for  our  just  cause,  and  victory  can  not  fail 
on  our  side." 

We  have,  in  another  place,  briefly  noticed  the  battle  at 
Oriskany,  in  which  Gen.  Herkimer  commanded  the  brave 
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American  militia,  and  were  induced  to  do  so  from  the  con- 
sideration that  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  territory  now 
composing  this  county,  were  actors  in  that  bloody  drama ; 
and  not  because  it  came  within  the  scope  marked  out  by  the 
wnter  when  he  commenced  a  work  which  was  intended  to 
be  purely  locaL  In  the  published  notices  of  that  event, 
full  justice  h€is  not,  in  the  estimation  of  many,  been  done  to 
the  motives  and  character  of  Glen.  Herkimer.  That  he  was 
a  good  and  brave  man,  can  not  be  questioned,  and  now, 
when  all  the  circumstances  attending  that  unfortunate  event 
are  calmly  considered,  no  one  is  disposed  to  doubt  his  fi:&ed 
and  unwavering  devotion  to  the  patriotic  cause;  and  yet  we 
can  not  but  see  that  the  unfortunate  results  of  that  day  were 
owing  more  to  unjust  and  unmerited  aspersions,  combined 
with  the  characteristics  of  the  men  composing  the  little 
army,  than  a  want  of  capacity  or  inattention  to  the  safety 
of  the  troops  on  the  part  of  the  General. 

The  little  army  commanded  by  Herkimer,  then  hastening 
by  forced  marches  to  the  relief  of  Fort  Schuyler,  was  com- 
posed entirely  of  undisciplined  militia,  little  used  and  not 
inclined  to  submit  to  the  discipline  of  war,  and  among  them 
were  several  members  of  the  county  committee  of  safety,  who 
had  theretofore  exerted  almost  unlimited  control  in  all 
matters  relating  not  only  to  civil  government,  but  to  the 
movement  of  troops  called  out  for  defense  upon  the  frontiers. 

The  General  was  advised  that  a  body  of  hostile  Indians 
would  intercept  his  approach  to  the  fort,  and  he  sent  forward 
a  messenger  to  Col  Ganesvoort  advising  that  officer  of  his 
position,  and  concerted  a  signal,  whereby  the  arrival  of  the 
messenger  at  the  fort  was  to  be  announced  to  the  General. 
As  soon  as  the  messenger  arrived  a  spirited  sally  was  to  be 
made  by  the  besieged  against  the  beleaguering  army,  in 
order  to  divert  the  enemy's  attention  from  Herkimer,  who 
designed  a  rapid  approach,  and  would  have  been  able  to  pass 
the  point  of  expected  attack  and  reach  the  vicinity  of  the 
fort  unmolested.    Unfortunately  the  (Jeneral's  messenger  did 
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not  reach  CoL  Ganesvoort  at  the  hour  expected,  and  the 
anticipated  signal  was  not  heard  in  the  camp  near  Oriskany. 
General  Herkimer's  forces  were  not  sufficient  to  warrant 
him  to  risk  an  action  with  the  enemy  single  handed.  On  the 
morning  of  the  6th  of  August,  while  waiting  for  the  signal 
of  the  sortie  from  the  fort,  several  of  the  (xeneral's  officers 
and  some  of  the  committee  of  safety  urged  an  immediate 
advance  to  the  relief  of  the  garrison,  but  the  General  was 
reluctant  to  peril  the  safety  of  his  little  army,  composed  of 
his  neighbors  and  friends,  and  desired  to  wait  the  arrival  of 
reinforcements,  or  until  he  was  notified  his  express  had 
gained  the  fort.  But  the  enthusiasm  of  his  followers  could 
not  be  restrained,  nor  were  his  subordinates  disposed  to  treat 
his  opinions  with  the  respect  and  consideration  to  which 
they  were  justly  entitled.  This  was  not  all,  some  of  them 
charged  him  with  cowardice  and  disaflection  to  the  country ; 
he  still  adhered  to  his  resolution  of  delaying  a  forward 
movement  until  it  was  known  whether  CoL  Ganesvoort  had 
been  advised  of  his  approach  ;  and  instead  of  meeting  with 
a  proper  submission  from  his  subordinate  officers,  some  of 
them  in  passionate  words  charged  him  to  his  face  with  being 
a  tory  and  a  coward.  The  alternative  thus  presented  to  the 
citizen  general  was  one  of  great  delicacy  and  immeasurable 
responsibility.  On  the  one  hand  it  was  his  duty  to  march 
to  the  relief  of  the  beleaguered  fortress  and  aid  in  preserv- 
ing it  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  but  he  was 
yet  without  any  reliable  information  that  his  express  had 
reached  or  could  reach  Col.  Gansevoort  in  any  event,  or  even 
that  Fort  Schuyler  itself  was  not  then  in  possession  of  St. 
Leger;  on  the  other,  his  little  army,  composed  entirely  of  the 
militia  of  the  county,  fathers,  sons  and  brothers  who  had 
recently  passed  from  a  state  of  almost  hopeless  despondency 
to  the  extreme  elation  and  uncontrollable  resolution,  was  no 
match  for  the  enemy  in  numbers,  and  besides  if  it  had  been 
it  was  alike  the  imperative  duty  of  the  General,  by  all  pru- 
dential means,  to  preserve  his  men  from  needless  slaughter 
and  captivity,  and  above  all  other  things  not  to  allow  them 
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to  become  ensnared  in  an  ambuscade  from  which  th^  conld 
not  be  extricated.  This  the  (xeneral  told  his  insubordinate 
officers  who  had  so  causelessly  and  cruelly  taunted  him  with 
cowardice  and  toryism.  He  moreover  told  those  who  had 
been  the  most  clamorous  for  an  immediate  forward  move- 
ment, and  most  liberal  in  their  epithets,  that  they  would  be 
the  first  to  turn  and  run  when  the  enemy  made  his  appear- 
ance. This  appears  to  have  been  verified  to  the  letter 
when  the  action  commenced.  But  what  could  the  General 
do  ?  To  remain  in  camp  only  eight  miles  distant  from  the 
fort  would  lead  to  further  outbreaks  of  insubordination,  and 
circumstances  might  happen  whereby  he  would  be  seriously 
compromised.  He  had  been  informed  of  the  spot  where  he 
would  be  attacked  on  his  march,  and  he  seems  to  have 
adopted  all  the  precautions  to  prevent  surprise,  that  his 
small  force,  the  nature  of  the  ground  and  the  condition  of 
the  country,  then  a  dense  wilderness,  would  allow  ;  although 
writers  differ  on  this  point.  It  is  not  intended  to  repeat  in 
this  place  any  of  the  events  of  a  battle  which  filled  the  val- 
ley with  mourning. 

The  troops  were  ordered  to  march,  and  they  obeyed  with 
alacrity.  After  proceeding  a  short  distance  Herkimer  and 
the  principal  part  of  his  men  found  themselves  involved  in 
an  inextricable  ambuscade,  with  no  alternative  but  to  fight 
or  surrender. 

The  General's  horse  was  killed  tmder  him  early  in  the 
action,  and  his  leg  was  at  the  same  time  broken  by  a  musket 
ball ;  in  this  situation  he  directed  his  saddle  to  be  placed 
upon  a  small  hillock,  where  he  rested  himself,  and  coolly  and 
firmly  issued  his  orders  to  his  troops.  When  requested  to 
place  himself  in  a  less  exposed  situation,  he  answered  as  a 
brave  and  true  man  would  in  like  circumstances,  ^^  I  will 
face  the  enemy."  He  found  himself  surrounded  by  his  neigh- 
bors, family  relatives  and  friends,  in  a  position  from  which 
they  could  not  be  extricated,  and  where  but  a  few  hours 
before  lie  had  told  them  he  did  not  wish  to  have  them  placed ; 
and  himself  disabled  so  that  he  could  not  walk.    While  the 
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battle  £Bged  the  fiercest  and  the  savage  yell  was  loudest,  he 
took  his  flint,  steel  and  tinder  box  from  his  pocket,  and  lit 
his  pipe,  which  he  smoked  with  great  composure. 

The  deliberation  and  coohiess  exhibited  by  the  command- 
ing officer  on  this  occasion  infosed  into  his  men  a  spirit  of 
nnconqnerable  resistance ;  and  it  is  not  nnlikely  there  were 
some,  who  in  the  morning  had  heard  his  conrage  doubted 
and  his  prudential  motives  assailed,  if  they  did  not  partici- 
pate in  this  aggression,  that  felt  keenly  the  wrong  which 
had  been  done,  and  were  the  more  resolved  they  would  not 
see  any  farther  indignity  heaped  upon  him.  The  General's 
conduct  through  the  whole  of  this  eventful  day  was  admir- 
able, «uid  greatly  contributed  to  produce  order  and  com- 
bined action  in  his  little  army. 

After  the  action.  General  Herkimer  was  conveyed  to  his 
own  home,  in  the  present  town  of  Danube,  a  few  miles  east 
of  Little  Falls,  where  his  leg,  which  had  been  fractured 
below  the  knee,  was  amputated.  The  published  statements 
in  regard  to  this  operation  do  not  agree.  It  was  no  doubt 
unskillfully  done.  The  leg,  flesh  and  bone  were  cut  off 
square,  without  taking  up  or  tieing  the  large  blood  vessels, 
and  he  consequently  died  of  an  hemorrhage.  He  was,  in  his 
last  moments,  collected,  cheerftil  and  resigned.  When  he 
became  satisfied  that  the  hours  of  life  with  him  were  num- 
bered, he  called  for  the  Bible  and  read  to  those  around  him 
the  thirty-eighth  psalm,  conmiencing  with  the  earnest 
invocation : 

^  0  Lord,  rebuke  me  not  in  thy  wrath ;  neither  chasten 
me  in  thy  hot  displeasure.'' 

Thus  closed  the  life  of  Gen.  Nicholas  Herkimer.  The 
name  of  Herkimer  was  at  an  «arly  day  bestowed  on  a  tract 
of  country  erected  into  a  county  which  was  the  place  of  his 
birth,  as  an  appropriate  memorial  to  one  who  had  laid  down 
his  life  in  a  heroic  defense  of  that  country,  and  the  liberty 
of  its  citizens. 

The  General's  loss  was  keenly  felt  and  sincerely  deplored 
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by  the  people  of  Tryon  county,  and  the  country  generally 
deeply  sympathized  with  his  friends  in  their  bereavement. 

In  October  following  his  death,  the  continental  congress 
passed  a  resolution  appropriating  five  hundred  dollars  for 
the  erection  of  a  mopument  to  his  memory,  and  in  communi- 
cating the  resolution  to  the  governor  of  this  state,  the 
congress  said : 

"Every  mark  of  distinction  shown  to  the  memory  of  such 
iUustrious  men  as  ofiTer  up  their  lives  for  the  Uberty  and 
happiness  of  this  country,  reflects  real  honor  on  those  who 
pay  the  grateful  tribute ;  and  by  holding  up  to  others  the 
prospect  of  fame  and  immortality,  will  animate  them  to  tread 
in  the  same  path." 

Gk)v.  G^eorge  Clinton,  when  he  sent  the  resolution  and 
letter  to  the  committee  of  safety  in  Tryon  county,  remarked : 

"  Enclosed  you  have  a  copy  of  a  letter  and  resolves  of 
congress  for  erecting  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  your 
late  gallant  general.  While,  with  you,  I  lament  the  causes, 
I  am  impressed  with  a  due  sense  of  the  great  and  justly 
merited  honor  the  continent  has,  in  this  instance,  paid  to 
the  memory  of  that  brave  man." 

Reader,  have  you  seen  that  monument,  erected  by  a  grates 
ftd  country,  to  the  memory  of  a  good  and  brave  man,  who 
offered  up  his  life  for  its  liberty  and  happiness  t 

Have  you  seen  the  proud  memento  that  reflects  real  honor 
on  those  who  paid  the  grateful  tribute ;  and  which  holds  up 
to  others  the  prospect  of  fame  and  immortality? 
'  Descendants  of  the  Palatines ;  sons  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers ; 
and  ye,  who  have  sought  an  asylum  "in  the  land  of  the  free 
and  the  home  of  the  brave,"  since  that  monument  was  resolved 
to  be  erected,  can  you  point  out  the  spot  where  it  stands, 
and  have  you  read  the  inscriptions  by  which  the  republic 
has  bestowed  a  "great  and  justly  merited  honor"  "to  the 
memory  of  that  brave  man?" 

In  what  direction  shall  the  thousands,  who  daily  pass 
through  the  valley  at  a  speed  which  almost  annihilates  time 
and  space^  turn  themselves  for  a  momentary  glance  at  the 
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indestractible  memorial  which  proudly  attests  a  nation's 
honor  and  gratitude?  Or  where  shall  they  look  for  it« 
mouldering  ruins,  after  seventy-seven  years'  exposure  to  a 
severe  and  destructive  climate  ? 

But  why  ask  questions  that  have  been  answered  more  than 
three-quarters  of  a  century,  and  when  no  other  response 
than  that  already  given  will  ever  be  obtained  ?  Although 
the  national  congress  has  been  remiss  in  executing  its  own 
resolve  and  redeeming  its  solemn  pledge,  our  state  has  per- 
petuated the  name  of  Hbrktmkb  so  long,  at  least,  as  the 
republic  shall  stand. 

Some  writers  have  gone  so  far  as  to  call  in  question  Oten. 
Herkimer's  prudence,  if  they  do  not  doubt  his  capacity  as  a 
military  commandant,  in  the  disposition  and  arrangement 
of  his  forces  in  the  march  to  Oriskany,  on  the  morning  of 
the  battle.  The  writer  of  this  sketch  feels  no  disposition  to 
become  the  partisan,  but  as  these  remarks  have  not  been 
made  by  military  men,  so  far  as  his  observation  has  extended, 
he  can  not  assent  to  the  justice  of  any  such  conclusions 
drawn  from  the  historical  facts  stated.  The  material  error 
committed  was  the  forward  movement  until  reinforced,  or 
the  signal  to  be  given  from  the  fort  was  heard.  Now  let  it 
be  borne  in  mind  that  Gen.  Herkimer  was  not  in  command 
of  regular  troops,  nor  the  chief  of  subordinate  officers,  and 
his  powers  as  commanding  general  might  be  circumscribed 
by  the  county  committee,  a  large  number  of  which,  it  appears, 
were  in  attendance.  He  doubted  the  expediency  and  pro- 
priety of  breaking  up  his  camp,  and  resisted  until  overruled 
by  a  necessity  that  knows  no  law  and  admits  of  no  restraint 
whatever.  His  character  as  an  officer  was  assailed,  and  his 
motives  as  a  man  were  impugned.  The  state  of  things  in 
his  camp  no  doubt  impressed  him  with  the  strong  conviction 
that  one  act  of  insubordination  might  well  be  followed  by 
another,  which  would  prove  more  fatal  to  those  engaged  in 
it,  and  perhaps  to  himself  and  those  who  remained  faithful 
to  him,  than  any  hazard  he  might  incur  by  a  combined  move- 
ment of  his  whole  force.    If  only  a  part  of  his  small  army 
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had  advanced,  it  is  apparent  every  man  wonld  have  been  cat 
off  and  the  remainder,  with  himself,  would  have  shared  the 
same  fate;  or,  if  they  had  not,  he  would  have  been  greatly 
censured  for  permitting  his  troops  to  be  attacked  in  detail. 

General  Herkimer  is  in  no  respect  justly  chargeable  with 
committing  an  error  by  giving  the  order  to  march.  It 
seems  to  be  very  well  authenticated  that  front,  flank  and 
rear  guards  were  thrown  out  and  accompanied  the  march 
of  the  forces.  The  strength  of  these  covering  parties,  or 
the  distance  they  marched  from  the  main  body,'is  not  stated. 

In  passing  the  marshy  ground  at  the  creek,  it  is  very 
likely  the  flankers  were  compelled  to  fall  into  the  advancing 
column,  in  order  to  cross  on  the  bridge  and  causeway,  and 
enable  them  to  keep  up  with  the  line  of  march.  Here  was 
the  spot  the  enemy  chose  to  occupy  in  ambush.  We  might 
as  well  blame  the  commanding  officer  for  taking  this  road, 
when  there  was  no  other,  as  to  censure  him  for  any  disorder 
in  the  march  consequent  upon  passing  this  defile.  When 
seeking  grounds  to  censure  the  conduct  of  others,  we  may 
overlook  points  very  material  to  be  considered.  Surely  the 
men  of  the  revolution,  and  especially  those  of  the  Mohawk 
valley,  were  not  to  be  told  that  the  only  mode  of  meeting 
an  Indian  attack  was  in  solid  column,  or  in  regular  formed 
alines. 

It  is  said  the  line  of  march  was  so  irregular,  and  the 
attack  so  sudden,  there  was  no  opportunity  of  forming 
the  men.  In  what  manner  would  any  officer  acquainted 
with  Indian  warfare  arrange  his  men,  except  to  direct  each 
one  to  take  his  cover,  and  watch  the  movements  of  the  foe, 
and  as  he  uncovered  to  deliver  his  fire?  Why  then  seek  to 
charge  want  of  capacity  for  not  doing  what  would  have 
been  condemned  on  all  hands  as  unwise  and  extremely 
disastrous?  A  conflict  with  the  northren  Indians,  in  our 
dense  forests,  is  almost  an  individual,  hand-to-hand  affair^ 
depending  more  on  personal  prowess  and  skill,  for  success, 
than  combined  movements  in  column  or  line.  This  can  not 
be  better  illustrated  than  in  the  words  of  an  eloquent 
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addree?  delivered  by  the  late  Qoverneur  Morris,  before  the 
New  York  Historical  Society:  "Let  me  recall,  gentlemen, 
to  yonr  recollection,  that  bloody  field  in  which  Herkimer 
fell.  There  was  found  the  Indian  and  the  white  man,  bom 
on  the  banks  of  the  Mohawk,  their  left  hands  clenched  in 
each  others*  hair,  the  right  grasping,  in  a  gripe  of  death,  the 
knife  plunged  in  each  others'  bosom ;  thus  they  lay  frowning.'* 

Some  authors  have  stated  that  Gten.  Herkimer  was  sixty 
years  old  when  he  died.  He  was  not  bom  until  after  April, 
1726,  and  it  is  highly  probable,  when  we  take  into  consider- 
ation the  facts  before  stated,  his  father  was  not  then  mar- 
ried. He  might  have  been  about  fifty  years  of  age  at  his 
death,  but  some  collateral  members  of  the  family  say,  he 
was  not  over  forty-seven  or  forty-eight  when  that  event 
happened. 

The  following  letter  being  pertinent  to  the  subject  in 
hand,  on  account  of  the  facts  stated  in  it,  should  have  a 
place  in  this  publication: 

Grerman  Flats,  Committee  Chamber, 

August  9th,  1777. 

Gentlemen:  Just  arrived  Capt.  Demuth  and  John  Adam 
Helmer,  the  bearer  hereof,  with  an  account  that  they 
arrived  with  some  difficulty  at  Fort  Schuyler,  the  .6th  of  the 
month,  being  sent  there  by  order  of  Gen.  Herkimer.  Before 
he  set  out  for  the  field  of  battle,  he  requested  some  assist- 
ance from  the  fort,  in  order  to  make  an  eflFort  to  facilitate 
our  march  to  the  fort.  Two  hundred  and  six  men  were 
granted.  They  made  a  sally,  encountered  the  enemy, 
killed  many,  destroyed  the  tents  of  the  enemy,  and  came 
off  victorious  to  the  fort.  The  commander  (of  the  fort) 
desired  them  to  acquaint  us,  and  his  superiors,  that  he 
is  wanting  assistance,  and  thinks  to  stand  out  so  long  that 
timely  assistance  could  come  to  his  relief. 

•  Concerning  the  battle :  On  our  side,  all  accounts  agreed, 
that  a  number  of  the  enemy  is  killed;  the  flower  of  our  mili- 
tia, either  killed  or  wounded,  except  150,  who  stood  the  field 
and  forced  the  enemy  to  retreat;  the  wounded  were  brought 
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ofif  by  those  brave  men;  the  dead  they  left  on  the  field  for 
want  of  proper  support.  We  will  not  take  upon  us  to  tell 
of  the  behavior  of  the  rear.  So  far  we  know,  they  took 
to  flight  the  first  firing.  Gen.  Herkimer  is  wounded;  Col. 
Cox  seemingly  killed,  and  a  great  many  officers  are  among 
the  slain.  We  are  surrounded  by  tories,  a  party  of  100  of 
whom  are  now  on  their  march  through  the  woods.  We 
refer  you  for  further  information  to  the  bearer.  '  Major 
Watts  of  the  enemy  is  killed.  Joseph  Brant,  William  John- 
son, several  known  tories  and  a  number  of  Indians. 

Gentlemen,  we  pray  you  will  send  us  succor.  By  the 
death  of  most  part  of  our  committee  members,  the  field  offi- 
cers, and  General  being  wounded,  every  thing  is  out  of 
order;  the  people  entirely  dispirited;  our  county  at  Esopus 
unrepresented,  that  we  can  not  hope  to  stand  it  any  longer 
without  your  aid ;  we  will  not  mention  the  shocking  aspect 
our  fields  do  show.     Faithful  to  our  country,  we  remain, 

Your  sorrowful  brethren. 

The  few  members  of  this  committee, 
attested  Peter  J.  Dygebt,  Chairman. 

To  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Albany. 

The  reader  will  detect  the  mistakes  in  the  above  letter, 
although  of  little  consequence  now.  Neither  Brant  or  John- 
son were  killed  or  hurt  in  the  least,  except  in  feeling,  al- 
though in  the  subsequent  years  of  the  war  there  were  many 
in  the  valley  who  would  have  much  rejoiced  had  a  quietus 
been  placed  on  Brant  at  Oriskany. 

(Jen.  Herkimer's  will  appears  to  have  been  used  as  an  exhibit 
in  a  suit  in  chancery,  and  is  now  deposited  in  the  office  of 
the  clerk  of  the  court  of  appeals.  It  bears  date  February 
7th,  1777.  He  is  described  in  it  as  a  resident  of  Canajoharie, 
Tryon  county.  His  first  wife,  was  a  sister  of  Peter  S. 
Tygert,  and  his  second  wife,  Maria,  the  daughter  of  the 
same  person,  was  well  provided  for  in  the  wilL  Some  time 
after  the  General's  death,  she  married  again,  and  removed 
to  Canada.  This  Mr.  Tygert  lived  near  Gen.  Herkimer, 
and  survived  the  revolutionary  war  several  years.    He 
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made  eight  devises  of  real  estate,  comprising  nineteen 
hundred  acres  of  land.  There  are  besides,  twenty-seven 
pecuniary  legatees  natned  in  it,  to  whom  various  sums  of 
money  were  given  and  directed  to  be  paid  by  his  residuary 
legatee.  He  gave  to  his  younger  brother,  George,  his  **  home- 
place,"  containing  five  hundred  acres  of  land,  and  consti- 
tuted him  the  residuary  legatee.  George,  who  was  with  his 
brother  at  Oriskany,  died  in  1786,  leaving  seven  children, 
all  of  whom  were  living  in  1820. 

The  executors  named  in  this  will,  were,  Hanyost  Shoe- 
maker, John  Eisenlord,  John  Tygert  and  the  testator's  wife. 
The  will  is  signed,  Nicholas  Herckheimer.  It  was  proved 
October  4th,  1783,  before  Christopher  P.  Yates,  surrogate 
of  Tryon  county,  and  (Jeorge  Herkimer  admitted  the  admin- 
istrator with  the  will  annexed. 

John  Herkimer 

Was  the  son  of  George  Herkimer  before  mentioned,  the 
nephew,  and  not  the  grandson  of  the  GeneraL  On  the  death 
of  his  father  he  inherited  with  his  brother  and  sisters  the 
estate  devised  by  his  uncle,  and  he  occupied  the  family 
mansion  until  about  the  year  1814. 

In  the  prime  of  life  he  was  an  active  politician  and  occu- 
pied a  somewhat  prominent  place  in  the  public  regard. 
While  a  resident  of  Montgomery  he  represented  that  county 
in  the  assembly  of  this  state,  and  was  one  of  the  judges  of 
the  court  of  common  pleas.  After  the  town  of  Danube  in 
which  he  lived  in  1817  was  annexed  to  Herkimer,  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  county  judges  and  held  the  office  some 
years.  He  was  commissioned  a  major  in  the  regiment  of 
New  York  Volunteers,  commanded  by  Col.  John  Mills,  by 
Governor  Daniel  D.  Tompkins  on  the  30th  day  of  March, 
1813,  and  served  with  his  regiment  at  Sackett's  Harbor  in 
the  late  war  with  Great  Britain,  and  was  in  the  action  when 
Ool.  Mills  was  killed. 

In  the  eajij  political  divisions  of  the  country  he  acted 
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witii  the  republican  party,  and  when  the  split  in  that  part j 
took  place  under  Governor  De  Witt  Clinton,  or  in  the  year 
1819,  he  became  one  of  the  leading  opponents  in  the  county 
to  the  views  and  pretensions  of  that  gentleman. 

At  the  first  general  election  after  the  adoption  of  the  new 
constitution  of  1821,  his  political  friends  contemplated  plac^ 
ing  his  name  before  the  public  as  a  candidate  for  the  state 
senate.  This  nomination  would  have  been  equivalent  to  aa 
election  in  a  district  where  his  party  could  safely  count 
upon  a  large  and  certain  majority.  The  county  then  being 
a  congressional  district,  could  not  be  so  safely  relied  upon  to 
return  an  Anti-Clintonian  member  unless  the  heavy  adverse 
vote  in  the  town  of  Danube,  where  Major  Herkimer  lived, 
could  in  some  way  be  overcome. 

Preferring  a  seat  in  the  United  States  house  of  repre- 
sentatives to  one  in  the  senate  of  this  state,  he  told  his  lead- 
ing politiccd  associates  if  he  could  have  the  congressional 
nomination  he  would  see  to  it  that  the  vote  of  Danube 
should  not  defeat  him;  and  it  did  not.  He  was  put  in 
nomination  and  chosen  at  the  general  election  in  November, 
1822.  The  period  of  President  Monroe's  last  term  was 
drawing  to  a  close,  and  numerous  aspirants  were  early  in  the 
field  as  candidates  for  the  succession.  Messrs.  Adaftis, 
Crawford,  Calhoun  and  Clay,  the  three  former  members  of 
Mr.  Monroe's  cabinet,  and  the  latter  a  member  of  congress 
and  speaker  of  the  U.  S.  house  of  representatives,  had  been 
attached  to  the  old  republican  party,  and  were  men  of  eminent 
and  distinguished  talents.  The  qualifications  of  these  gen- 
tlemen were  presented  to  the  country  and  their  claims 
aotively  canvassed  by  their  respective  friends.  Greneral 
Andrew  Jackson  was  also  in  the  field,  but  his  pretensions, 
at  first,  seem  not  to  have  been  favored  by  all  the  leading 
republicans  of  that  day.  It  had  been  usual  for  members  of 
congress  to  designate  the  candidate  for  the  presidency,  in 
caucus,  and  such  a  meeting  was  to  be  held  during  Judge 
Herkimer's  term.  He  early  declared  his  preference  for 
Mr.  Adams,  and  as  nearly  all  the  members,  except  tho89 
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who  favored  Mr.  Crawford,  had  avowed  their  intention  not 
to  attend  the  caucns  or  be  bound  by  its  proceedings,  it  was 
for  a  time  doubtful  what  course  Judge  Herkimer  would 
pursue.  It  was  believed  that  a  very  large  majority  of  his 
republican  constituents  were  in  favor  of  Mr.  Crawford,  and 
conforming  to  their  request  he  attended  the  caucus,  com- 
posed of  a  minority  of  the  republican  members,  which 
presented  Mr.  Crawford's  name  as  a  candidate,  then  voted 
for  Mr.  Adams,  and  declared  his  intentions  to  support  him 
in  the  approaching  canvf^ss.  We  do  not  design  to  go  into 
any  discussion  of  political  questions,  except  so  far  as  it 
may  be  necessary  to  give  a  sensible  relation  of  the  inci- 
dents that  have  taken  place,  which  may  be  proper  to  notice. 
The  electoral  colleges  failed  to.,  choose  a  president,  but 
Messrs.  Jackson,  Adams  and  Crawford,  having  the  highest 
number  of  votes  on  the  list,  the  election  of  one  of  the 
thre&  devolved  on  the  House  of  Representatives.  Judge 
Herkimer  favored  the  election  of  Mr.  Adams,  in  the 
house.  This  event  took  place  in  February  1825.  He  died 
at  his  residence  in  the  town  of  Danube,  some  years  ago, 
aged  73  years,  without  leaving  any  male  descendants.  After 
leaving  congress,  he  was  a  number  of  years  engaged  in  the 
ardous  pursuits  of  private  life,  and  had  become  enfeebled 
by  too  much  exposure  in  an  unhealthful  climate.  We  have 
not  noticed  the  part  Judge  Herkimer  took  in  the  canvass 
of  1824-25,  with  any  design  of  arraigning  his  conduct  before 
the  public,  or  of  imputing  any  wrong  to  him.  Many  distin- 
guished republicans  of  that  day  acted  with  him,  and  if  they 
misjudged  the  sentiments  and  wishes  of  their  constituents, 
numerous  occurrences  of  that  sort  have  happened  before 
and  since. 

The  Herter  Family. 

This  name  is  generally  pronounced  Hatter.  We  do  not 
find  the  name  among  those  who  took  a  prominent  part  in 
the  early  stages  of  the  revolution.  Henry  Herter  was  ap- 
pointed first  lieutenant  in  Capt  Frederick  Bellinger's  com- 
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pany  of  the  Tryon  county  militia,  in  1776.  Although  the 
lands  allotted  to  the  patentees,  Apolone  and  Lawrence  Herter, 
were  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  it  was  not  long  before 
one  or  both  of  them,  or  some  of  their  descendants,  moved 
to  the  north  side  of  the  river.  Some  of  the  family  were  at 
the  Great  Flats  at  the  time  of  the  French  expedition,  in 
1767,  where  one  of  the  Herters,  who  was  a  militia  ofScer, 
was  taken  prisoner,  with  his  wife  and  family,  and  carried 
into  captivity,  with  the  other  Palatine  prisoners,  to  Canada, 
where  they  were  detained  about  twelve  months.  Mrs.  Herter 
gave  birth  to  an  infant  daughter,  while  crossing  the  St. 
Lawrence  river,  in  a  birch-bark  canoe.  Humble  as  was  the 
birth  and  state,  at  that  time,  of  the  captive's  daughter,  she 
was  destined,  in  after  life,  to  fill  a  large  space  in  society,  at 
Herkimer  and  elsewhere.  She  married  Michael  Myers,  a 
short  biographical  sketch  of  whom  can  be  found  in  another 
chapter.  Mrs.  Catharine  Myers  survived  her  husband  many 
years,  and  it  seems  but  as  yesterday  that  I  saw  the  venerable 
matron  walking  along  our  streets.  She  died  September  4th, 
1839,  aged  eighty-one  years  and  four  months.  The  old 
people  now  living  say  that  when  young  and  in  the  prime  of 
life,  Mrs.  Myers  was  a  lady  of  rare  personal  beauty.  She 
was  the  grtod-daughter  of  one  of  the  patentees.  The  male 
members  of  this  family,  of  the  first  and  second  generation 
from  the  patentees,  have  often  been  spoken  of,  as  a  noble 
looting  set  of  men,  tall,  well-formed,  and  full  of  health  and 
animation.  It  has  been  remarked  that  the  female  brancheist 
of  this  family,  at  one  or  two  degrees  farther  remove  from 
the  original  stock,  have  not  lost  the  family  pre-eminence 
of  raising  handsome  children,  both  male  and  female,  but 
particularly  the  latter.  Whether  all  this  has  been  brought 
about  by  intermarriages  and  crossing  the  blood,  or  is  an  in- 
herent quality  of  this  family,  the  biographer  is  not  required 
to  determine. 

Mrs.  Nancy  Etheridge,  the  relict  of  Joab  Griswold,  who 
died  September  26th,  1840,  aged  fifty-seven  years,  a  lady  of 
rare  personal  attractions  and  graceful  carriage,  was  a  daugh- 
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ter  of  Mrs.  Myers.  I  must  beg  the  reader  to  note  that  I  am 
not  a  professed  connoisseur  in  such  matters,  and  that,  if  I 
repeat  "  common  fame,"  in  this  case,  I  am  not  uttering  a 
fabulous  tale. 

This  family  has  lost  some  of  its  number  by  emigration  to 
other  states,  and  to  other  counties  in  this  state;  it  is  still 
yery  numerous,  and  probably  the  most  numerous  of  any  in 
the  county,  who  are  descendants  of  the  primitive  Palatine 
stock. 

Some  of  the  family,  Nicholas  and  Philip,  emigrated  to 
Deerfield,  Oneida  county,  after  the  revolution,  and  settled 
there.  Nicholas  died  at  Deerfield,  in  the  summer  of  1855, 
at  the  venerable  age  of  ninety-three  years.  He  was  quite 
familiar,  personally,  with  the  principal  events  of  the  war  in 
the  upper  valley,  and  took  much  satisfaction,  in  his  advanced 
years,  in  handling  his  cane,  and  showing  how  Indians  and 
tories  were  killed. 


The  Hess  Pamilt. 


■ } 


The  descendants  of  Augustines  Hess,  the  patentee  of  lot 
number  ten  at  Little  Falls,  are  yet  found  in  the  county  in 
considerable  numbers.  As  there  is  but  one  person  of  that 
name  among  the  patentees,  he  was  probably  a  young  man 
and  unmarried.  From  an  examination  of  the  church  records 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rosecrants  from  1763  to  the  close  of  the 
last  century,  it  appears  that  this  family  were  somewhat 
numerous  at  that  time  in  the  Mohawk  valley. 

Augustine  Hess,  one  of  the  members  of  the  Tryon  county 
committee  of  safety  from  the  Kingsland  and  German  Flats 
districts,  which  first  met  on  the  2d  of  June,  1775,  was  a  son 
of  the  patentee,  and  a  member  of  the  committee  some  time. 
From  this  circxmistance  he  must  have  held  a  reputable  stand- 
ing among  his  neighbors,  and  been  considered  a  true  friend 
to  the  country ;  a  fact  to  which  his  descendants  may  refer 
with  pride  and  satisfaction.  I  can  not  ascertain  when  the 
family  parted  with  their  title  to  the  lot  granted  to  the 
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patentee,  but  it  must  have  been  so  long  since /Hhat  the 
memory  of  man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary." 

Augustines  Hess,  the  elder,  who  was  also  one  of  the 
patentees  of  Staley's  first  and  second  tracts,  was  killed  in 
July,  1782,  by  the  Indians  near  Fort  Herkimer,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  river.  He  was  shot  dead  while  on  his  uay  to 
the  fort  for  protection  with  his  femily.  He  was  a  very  aged 
man,  and  among  the  last  survivors  of  the  Palatines. 

The  Kast  Family. 

Johan  Jurgh  Kast,  and  his  son  Johan  Jurgh  Kast,  Jr., 
were  patentees,  and  each  drew  a  small  lot  on  the  Great 
Flats,  and  seventy-acre  wood  lots  on  the  uplands,  in  the 
Burnetsfioyil^^    In  1724,  a  small  grant  of  eleven  hundred 

acres  "i^^lMPlriiill^  ^^^^  family,  or  rather  to  the  wife  and 
children  i||p)(|p.elder  East,  situated  in  Schuyler  and  sur- 
rounded by  Ctesby's  manor,  on  which  some  of  the  descend- 
ants of  the  family  resided  many  years.  The  elder  East  had 
two  sons,  Johan  Jurgh  and  Lodowick.  I  do  not  find  any 
traces  of  the  latter ;  he  may  have  died  young  and  unmarried. 
Johan  Jurgh,  the  younger,  had  two  sons,  Conrad  and  Fred- 
erick. Conrad  was  taken  prisoner  during  the  French  war 
in  1767,  and  was  taken  to  England  to  be  exchanged,  and 
after  his  return  to  New  York  he  enlisted  in  the  British  army 
and  never  returned  to  the  Mohawk  valley.  Some  of  the 
descendants  of  Frederick  are  still  found  in  the  county.  The 
ancestor  of  this  family  probably  came  over  with  the  second 
company  of  immigrants  in  1710.  At  an  early  period  in  the 
history  of  the  settlement  of  the  valley,  this  family  were 
wealthy  and  prosperous  farmers,  having  pretty  large  pos- 
sessions. 

The  Petrib  Family. 

The  genealogy  of  this  family  can  be  traced  with  considera- 
ble accuracy  to  the  parent  stock.  Johan  Joost  Petrie  was 
one  of  the  Bumetsfield  patentees,  and  lands  were  allotted 
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to  him,  his  wife  Gtortruyde,  and  his  son  Mark,  or  Marks. 
This  name  is  found  among  the  volunteers  who  went  with  the 
expedition  against  Montreal  in  1711,  under  CoL  Nicholson. 
He  arrived  in  New  York  with  the  second  company  of  Pala- 
tine immigrants  in  1710,  accompanied  his  countrymen  to  the 
camps  on  Livingston's  manor,  where  he  remained  until  he 
removed  to  the  German  Flaie.  He  was  tall  and  well  formed ; 
even  more  than  "six  feet  high  and  well  proportioned." 
From  what  I  have  heard  of  him,  he  very  much  resembled, 
in  stature  and  appearance,  the  best  of  the  ancient  German 
race.  He  and  Coenradt  Rickert  were  the  leading  men  of 
the  little  colony  which  first  came  to  the  German  Flats.  He 
early  won  the  confidence  and  good  will  of  the  colonial 
government,  and  it  is  no  doubt  owing  to  this  circumstance 
that  he  was  first  named  in  the  license  gi^M  bj  Governor 
Burnet  to  purchase  the  Indian  title  to  the-faMb'^sfterwards 
granted,  and  also  the  first  named  in  the'priteatii  He  was 
selected  with  others  to  search  out  the  "  promised  land." 
The  eighty-six  acre  lot,  then  and  long  afterwards  called  the 
Stone  Ridge,  was  allotted  to  his  wife..  This  lot  is  described 
as  wood  land,  "  lying  in  the  middle  of  the  great  flatts."  The 
present  village  of  Herkimer,  or  the  compact  part  of  it,  is 
mostly  on  this  lot.  Surrounded  by  rich  alluvial  flat  land, 
subject  to  inundations,  there  was  no  other  site  for  the  hamlet 
unless  resort  was  had  to  the  higher  lands  northerly  of  the 
low  lands.  I  think  this  allotment  was  made  as  a  compli- 
ment to  the  wife  and  her  husband.  When  it  became  known 
that  safe  building  lots  could  only  be  had  on  this  ridge,  dis- 
satisfaction was  expressed  by  the  other  settlers  that  they 
were  excluded,  and  Mr.  Petrie  divided  the  large  lot  into 
smaller  parcels,  and  gave  them  to  the  owners  of  the  adjoin- 
ing low  lands.  It  has  been  said  that  no  written  conveyances 
were  ever  made  by  him  and  his  wife.  I  have  not  made  any 
particular  inquiries  in  regard  to  this  fact.  It  is  not  probably 
one  of  those  cases  that  would  come  within  an  anti-rent,  roving 
commission,  with  the  attorney-general  at  the  head,  to  hunt 
up  some  spot  to  which  the  state  could  assert  a  paramount 
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title,  otherwise  the  good  people  at  the  county  seat  might 
be  called  on  to  show  their  papers. 

It  seems  very  probable  that  Mr.  Petrie  was  one  of  the 
principal  men  in  the  settlement  called  the  German  Flats, 
from  the  first  planting  of  this  little  frontier  colony,  until 
1757,  or  till  his  death.  Up  to  that  time  he  had  been 
employed  by  the  colonial  government,  and  had  accumulated 
considerable  wealth. 

When  the  French  and  Indians  attacked  and  destroyed 
the  settlements  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  11th  Novem- 
ber, 1757,  the  particulars  of  which  are  given  in  a  former 
chapter,  all  his  property,  save  the  land,  was  taken  and 
destroyed,  and  he  with  his  family  were  carried  into  capti- 
vity. He  was  the  individual  named  in  the  French  account 
of  this  affair  as  "  the  mayor  of  the  village  of  the  Palatines  ;'* 
and  in  speaking  of  the  losses  sustained  by  the  inhabitants,  the 
writer  states  that  "  the  mayor  of  the  village  alone  has  lost 
400,000"  livres. 

The  writer  here  means  the  livre  toumois  of  France,  equal 
to  eighteen  and  a  half  cents  in  value  of  our  currency ;  quite 
a  large  sam  this  must  have  been  for  those  times.  This  was 
no  doubt  an  exaggeration.  All  accounts,,  however,  concur 
in  stating  that  his  private  losses  were  very  heavy.  He  had 
on  hand  a  very  large  sum  in  silver,  which  was  taken  by  the 
enemy.  Whether  this  money  was  a  part  of  his  private 
fortune,  or  had  been  placed  in  his  hands  to  purchase  govern- 
ment supplies,  is  not  certain,  although  family  tradition 
speaks  of  it  as  private  property.  Mr.  Petrie  was  detained 
some  time  in  captivity,  and  while  in  Canada  was  frequently 
compelled  by  the  Indians  to  wear  a  cap  with  tassels  and 
small  bells,  and  dance  for  their  amusement ;  a  mark  of  dis- 
tinction shown  him  in  consideration  of  the  office  he  held 
when  taken  prisoner.  He  was  one  of  the  copatentees  with 
Philip  Livingston  and  John  De  Peyster  of  a  grant  of  six 
thousand  acres  of  land  made  in  1740,  being  six  lots  in  a 
tract  called  Henderson's  or  Petrie's  purchase,  now  in  the 
towns  of  Columbia  and  Warren. 
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This  patriarch  of  the  Petrie  family  died  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  revolutionary  war,  leaving  a  large  num- 
ber of  descendants,  although  he  had  but  one  child,  a  son, 
when  he  first  came  to  the  German  Flats.  Nearly  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  name  in  the  county  were  descended  from 
the  same  stock. 

Mrs.  Petrie,  the  wife  of  Johan  Jost,  was  a  lady  of  educa- 
tion and  considerable  refinement,  far  above  what  was  found 
in  the  German  peasantry  of  that  day.  It  has  always  been 
believed  that  her  father  was  a  man  of  wealth  and  distinction 
in  Germany,  and  that  her  marriage  with  Mr.  Petrie  was  not 
in  accordance  with  the  wishes  and  feelings  of  her  family. 

I  am  somewhat  perplexed  in  having  to  deal  so  much 
with  probabilities,  but  the  great  lapse  of  time  that  has 
intervened  since  the  happening  of  the  events  I  have  under- 
taken to  write  an  account  of  and  the  present  period,  and 
the  want  of  precise,  accurate  recorded  information  in 
respect  to  those  events,  compels  me  to  assume  as  probable 
facts,  what  may  be,  after  all,  a  pure  fiction.  My  intention 
is  not  to  place  on  these  pages  any  matter  resting  wholly  on 
vague  tradition,  unsupported  by  cotemporaneous  testimony 
having  strong  marks  of  authenticity. 

Finding  the  name  of  Johan  Jost  Petrie  among  those  who 
were  for  a  time  seated  on  Livingston's  manor ;  finding  in 
the  Documentary  History  of  the  state,  that  those  Palatines 
who  had  been  temporarily  lodged  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Hudson  river  had  given  the  existing  government  but  little 
trouble  about  a  permanent  settlement,  and  that  many  of 
them  had  volunteered  under  British  officers  to  fight  the 
battles  of  their  adopted  country ;  and  finding  Gov.  Burnet, 
at  a  later  day,  declaring  in  an  official  letter  he  had  given 
about  sixty  Palatine  families  ^^  who  had  been  most  hearty 
for  the  government,"  permission  to  settle  on  a  tract  by 
themselves,  I  feel  authorized  to  say  what  I  have  in  respect 
to  Mr.  Petrie,  the  patentee,  and  the  Petrie  mentioned  in  the 
Documentary  History,  being  the  same  man.  But,  after  all, 
this  seems  irreconcilable  with  the  idea  that  he  was  a  married 
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man  in  1711,  and  if  he  was  not,  the  lady  he  did*  marry  must 
have  joined  him  in  this  country,  where  a  long  contemplated 
nnion  took  place.  This  corresponds  with  the  family  legend 
of  a  young  lady  leaving  country,  home  and  parents,  defying 
old  ocean's  storms,  cleaving  to  the  man  of  her  choice  in  his 
rude  wilderness  home.  The  crown  land  commissioners 
bestowed  the  Stone  Ridge  lot  upon  this  lady  as  a  token  of 
respect  and  mark  of  special  consideration. 

John  Petrie,  a  son  of  the  patentee,  was  a  member  of  the 
Tryon  county  committee  from  the  German  Flats  and  Kings- 
land^district,  which  met  in  June,  1775,  to  consider  the  state 
of  affairs  between  the  mother  country  and  the  colonies,  then 
rapidly  approaching  a  crisis.  In  a  letter  addressed  to  Guy 
Johnson,  the  committee  say  they  had  met  ^^  to  consult  the 
common  safety  of  our  rights  and  liberties,  which  are  infringed 
in  a  most  enormous  manner,  by  enforcing  oppressive  and 
unconstitutional  acts  of  the  British  parliament,  by  an  armed 
force  in  the  Massachusetts  Bay." 

The  same  gentleman  was  appointed  by  the  Tryon  county 
committee,  on  the  16th  August,  1779,  one  of  the  delegates 
from  the  county  to  a  state  convention,  called  to  consider 
proper  measures  "for  appreciating  the  currency,  restraining 
extortion,  regulating  prices  and  other  similar  purposes." 

I  have  been  shown  a  commission  granted  by  Sir  Henry 
Moore,  bart.,  captain-general  and  governor-in-chief,  Ac,  Ac, 
issued  to  Ded'k  Marcus  Petrie,  gentleman,  dated  October 
13th,  1768,  in  the  eighth  year  of  the  reign  of  George  III,  by 
which  Mr.  Petrie  was  appointed  "to  be  Ensign  of  a  com- 
pany of  Militia  Foot  in  a  regiment  in  Albany  county,  of 
which  company  (Jeorge  Henry  Bell  Esq.  is  Captain."  Mr. 
Petrie  continued  to  hold  this  commission  till  the  country 
changed  rulers,  when  he  was  appointed  a  lieutenant  in  the 
Tryon  county  militia.  He  was  killed  in  the  Oriskany  battle, 
being  then  attached  to  Col.  Peter  Bellinger's  regiment.  At 
the  time  of  writing  this  notice  his  widow  was  still  living, 
an  aged  and  venerable  matron.  It  was  thus  early  and  effect- 
ively that  we  find  the  members  of  this  family  "  doing  battle 
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for  the  right,"  and  one  of  them  laying  down  his  life  in 
defense  of  the  just  rights  of  his  country.  Surely  such  deeds 
ought  neither  to  be  blotted  out  or  forgotten. 

John  M.  Petrie,  who  represented  the  county  in  the  assem- 
bly of  this  state,  in  1808,  and  1809,  with  Westel  Willoughby 
Jr.  and  Aaron  Budlong,  was  a  nephew  of  Lieut.  Petrie, 
the  son  of  the  patentee,  Mark  Petrie,  and  consequently  the 
grandson  of  Johan  Joost.  John  M.  occupied  the  Bumets- 
fleld  lot,  number  46,  some  time.  It  was  owned  by  his  father 
when  he  died.  This  son  afterwards  changed  his  residence 
to  a  farm  on  Glen's  purchase,  a  few  miles  north  of  the  Little 
Falls,  where  he  died,  respected,  full  of  years,  and  his  loss 
regretted,  leaving  several  descendants.  Two  brothers  of 
the  Petrie  family,  Jost  D.  and  John  D.,  sons  of  Ded'k  Marcus 
Petrie,  are  yet  in  the  recollection  of  the  writer.  They  each 
possessed  a  goodly  share  of  sundry  broad  acres,  which  were 
inherited  by  their  children  after  their  deaths.  Daniel  Petrie, 
one  of  this  family,  was  killed  in  the  attack  upon  and  de- 
struction of  the  mills  at  Little  Falls,  in  1782. 

John  Conrad  Petrie,  who  is  described  as  an  orphan, 
twelve  years  old  in  1710-11,  was  a  brother  of  Johan  Joost, 
and  remained  on  the  manor  when  the  latter  came  to  the 
Grerman  Flats.  We  find  John  Conrad  still  at  the  camps  in 
November,  1715. 

The  Reblle  Family. 

I  do  not  find  this  name  on  Livingston's  manor,  or  New 
York  list  of  Palatine  emigrants.  Lot  number  15  lowland, 
30  acres,  and  15  woodland,  70  acres,  at  the  German  Flats,^ 
were  granted  to  Godfrey  Reelle,  and  lot  number  10,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  river,  was  granted  to  Godfrey  Beele,  Jr. 
This  name  is  not  familiar  in  the  county.  Christian  Reall, 
settled,  near  Deerfield  Corners,  Oneida  county,  with  several 
other  Germans  from  the  upper  valley,  before  the  revolution. 
In  the  second  year  of  the  war,  the  settlement  was  destroyed 
by  the  enemy,  but  the  inhabitants  escaped  to  a  stockade  fort. 
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below,  in  the  now  town  of  Schuyler.  After  the  war,  Mr. 
Beall  returned  to  Deerfield,  and  occupied  the  farm  he  had 
been  driven  from  by  the  tories  and  Indians.  There  is  a 
small  stream  in  Deerfield  called  Beall's  creek,  which  empties 
into  the  Mohawk.  Not  long  after  the  revolutionary  war, 
some  members  of  the  family,  or  all  of  the  then  survivors, 
removed  to  the  "western  country,"  now  Onondaga  county, 
and  settled  on  the  Military  tract,  where  several  of  the  de- 
scendants now  reside.  One  of  this  family  has  recently 
returned  to  the  county,  and  is  now  a  resident  of  Little  Falls; 
but  he  comes  under  the  name  of  Reals.  Eighty  years  have 
passed,  and  we  again  see  a  descendant  of  this  Palatine  stock 
among  us.  Christian  Reall,  moved  to  Onondaga  and  was 
tliere  when  quite  an  old  man. 


The  Shoehakgbs. 

There  were  two  brothers  of  this  name,  in  the  lirt 
of  patentees;  Ludolph,  afterwards  called  Rudolph,  and 
Thomas.  They  were,  both  of  them,  young  and  unmarried, 
when  they  came  to  the  German  Flats.  Rudolph  had  several 
sons,  and  one  of  them,  Johan  Jost,  married  the  daughter  of 
an  Englishman,  in  1775,  by  the  name  of  Smith,  the  fame  of 
whose  eccentricities  and  devotion  to  the  British  crown  still 
occupies  considerable  space  in  the  unwritten  history  of 
the  valley. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  revolution,  Johan  Jost  had 
been  one  of  his  majesty's  justices  of  the  peace  in  Tryon 
county.  He  was  not  friendly  to  the  cause  of  the  colonists, 
and  it  was  at  his  house  that  Lieutenant  Walter  N.  Butler, 
Hanyost  Schuyler,  and  a  number  of  white  soldiers  and 
Indians  were  taken  prisoners,  in  the  night,  by  a  party  of 
American  troops  sent  from  Fort  Daytan  by  CoL  Weston. 

Butler,  soon  after  the  Oriskany  battle,  had  been  sent 
down  to  the  German  Flats,  on  a  secret  mission,  with  the 
appeal  of  Sir  John  Johnson,  Glaus,  and  the  elder  Butler,  to 
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the  inhabitants  of  the  Mohawk  vaUey,  inviting  them  to  give 
in  their  adhesion  to  the  crown,  and  send  a  deputation  of 
their  principal  people,  in  order  to  compel  an  immediate 
surrender  of  Fort  Schuyler :  promising  kind  treatment,  and 
protection  from  Indian  vengeance  and  retaliation  for  losses 
at  Oriskany,  in  cfise  of  compliance.  It  was  this  address 
which  drew  from  Gen.  Arnold  the  denunciatory  proclama- 
tion noticed  in  a  former  chapter.  Some  vigilant  friend  of 
the  country  had  given  notice  of  this  clandestine  meeting, 
and  the  tory  caucus  was  broken  up  in  the  midst  of  Butler's 
midnight  harangue. 

Mr.  Shoemaker,  although  disaffected,  was  not  molested  in 
person  or  property,  and  we  must  therefore  conclude  he  was 
rather  a  passive  than  active  adherent  of  the  king.  Brant 
halted  near  his  house  in  1778,  the  night  before  he  with  his 
Indians  fell  upon  and  destroyed  the  property  of  the  inhabit- 
ants at  the  German  Flats,  but  took  no  scalps  or  prisoners. 
With  the  exception  of  one  member  of  the  Herkimer  family, 
I  do  not  find  any  other  name  of  note  belonging  to  the  Pala- 
tine emigrants  or  their  descendants  who  faltered  in  their 
duty  to  the  country  and  the  cause  of  humanity. 

Rudolph  I.  Shoemaker,  born  in  1776,  who  represented 
this  county  in  the  assembly  of  this  state  during  the  session 
of  1812-13,  was  the  son  of  Johan  Jost,  before  named.  He 
was  a  farmer,  and  lived  and  died  in  the  present  town  of 
German  Flats,  not  far  from  the  present  village  of  Mohawk. 
He  was  a  man  of  ardent  temperament,  and  a  warm  sup- 
porter of  the  war  of  1812. 

Robert  Shoemaker,  a  younger  brother  of  Rudolph  I., 
was  appointed  sheriff  of  the  county  in  1817,  and  held  that 
office  several  years  under  the  old  council  of  appointment. 
He  was  often  a  contestant  for  popular  favor  in  his  native 
town,  German  Flats,  against  General  Christopher  P.  Bellin- 
ger, and  sometimes  came  off  victorious,  but  he  has  often 
told  me  his  victories  were  hard  won.  He  was  a  gentleman 
of  considerable  general  intelligence,  and  a  prompt,  efficient 
officer.    Inheriting  a  portion  of  the  paternal  estates,  gath- 
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ered  and  enlarged  by  prudent  and  frugal  hands,  he  devoted 
much  of  his  time  to  agriculture,  although  he  was  not 
unmindful  qf  political  preferment  when  opportunity  offered. 
He  represented  the  county  in  the  assembly  in  1822,  with 
Simeon  Ford  and  Stephen  Todd.  At  a  late  period  in  life, 
the  spirit  of  immigration  took  hold  of  him  and  he  removed 
with  his  family  to  northern  Illinois,  where  he  died  many 
years  ago.  I  have  not  the  means  of  stating  the  fact  with 
certainty,  but  from  my  knowledge  of  Mr.  Robert  Shoemaker, 
and  his  apparent  age  when  I  first  saw  him,  I  conclude  he 
was  bom  during  the  revolution. 

Thomas  Shoemaker,  the  patentee,  raised  a  pretty  numer- 
ous family,  and  some  of  his  sons  were  not  backward  when 
danger  and  duty  called  the  inhabitants  of  the  valley  to  arms. 
His  son  Thomas  participated  in  the  Oriskany  battle,  and 
afterwards  his  wife  and  one  of  his  children,  Christopher, 
and  a  son  of  John  Shoemaker,  then  quite  young,  were  taken 
prisoners,  and  carried  to  Canada.  Mrs.  Shoemaker  and  her 
child  returned  from  captivity  before  the  close  of  the  war, 
but  the  other  child  did  not  come  back  until  after.  There 
are  now  many  descendants  of  this  branch  of  the  Shoemaker 
family  in  the  county  as  well  as  some  of  the  other  stock. 

In  looking  into  the  Documentary  History  of  the  state,  I 
find  the  name  "Schumacher"  among  the  Palatine  immi. 
grants  of  1710,  from  which  the  present  name.  Shoemaker, 
is  derived. 

The  Sbiith  Family. 

Two  of  this  family  cast  their  lots  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Mohawk,  on  the  Great  Flats,  and  two  on  the  south  side. 
The  Schmidts  were  among  the  emigrants  of  1710,  and  seated 
for  a  time  at  the  camps  on  Livingston's  manor.  Adam 
/  Michael  Schmidt  was  a  volunteer,  in  the  expedition  against 
Montreal  in  1711.  The  descendants  of  the  patentees  are 
yet  found  in  the  county  in  considerable  numbers,  but  emi- 
gration has  diminished  them  to  some  extent.  Colonel 
Nicholas  Smith,  now  one  of  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  the 
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city  of  Utica,  if  alive,  and  whose  parents  were  killed  by  the 
Indians  and  tories  at  Herkimer  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
revolutionary  war,  was  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  patentees. 
John  Smith  was  assigned  as  an  ensign  to  Capt.  Eisenlord's 
company  of  militia  in  1776.  In  common  with  the  other 
patentees  of  Bumetsfield,  this  family  had  its  share  of  suffer- 
ing during  ihe  French  and  revolutionary  wars.  Some 
branches  of  it  have  held  the  lands  assigned,  in  regular  sue* 
cession,  o)ne  hundred  and  thirty  years.  Maria,  the  wife  of 
Cteorge  Smith,  lived  to  the  unusual  age  of  ninety-six  years. 
She  died  in  1817. 

The  wife  of  Joseph  Smith  was  overtaken  during  the 
revolution,  on  the  east  side  of  the  west  Canada  creek,  by  a 
party  of  Indians,  tomahawked  and  scalped.  The  Indians 
left  her,  supposing  she  was  dead.  She  revived  after  a  time, 
and  with  much  suffering  found  her  way  home  across  the 
creek.    She  recovered  and  lived  to  a  very  advanced  age. 

The  Starings. 

There  were  six  males,  and  one  married  female,  of  this 
name,  patentees  of  Burnetsfield.  The  Starings  were  formerly 
pretty  numerous  in  the  county,  but  of  late  years,  they  have 
lost  some  by  emigration.  I  am  not  aware  that  a  single  lot, 
granted  to  the  first  patentees,  is  now  retained  in  the  hands 
of  their  descendants;  and  it  is  quite  certain,  that  lot  13,  at 
Little  Falls,  set  apart  for  Mary  Eva,  the  wife  of  John  Adam 
Staring,  was  sold  many  years  previous  to  the  revolutionary 
war. 

I  do  not  find  this  name  enumerated  among  the  Palatine 
families  on  the  Hudson  river,  or  with  those  who  remained 
in  New  York,  and  it  does  not  seem  possible  that  it  could 
have  been  derived  from  any  of  those  contained  in  the  lists  of 
immigrants  published.  This  name  appears  to  have  been 
tmiformly  written  in  all  the  ancient  manuscripts,  which  have 
come  under  my  observation,  as  copied  from  the  patent.  In 
this  case,  as  in  every  other  relating  to  the  families  who 
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first  settled  in  the  upper  Mohawk  valley,  all  the  pcurties 
were  near  relations,  and  may  not  have  comprised  more  than 
two  families. 

Hendrick  Staring,  or  as  he  often  wrote  his  first  name, 
Henri,  was  a  man  of  some  note  during  the  revolutionary 
war  and  subsequent  to  that  event 

He  was  a  native  of  the  coimty,  and  lived  and  died  within 
the  limits  of  the  present  town  of  Schuyler.  He  was  one  of 
the  few  fortunate  survivors  of  the  Oriskany  tragedy,  and 
from  that  time  held  a  prominent  place  as  a  militia  officer  in 
the  district.  He  was  the  son  of  one  of  the  Palatine  families, 
but  I  have  been  unable  to  ascertain  with  certainty  his  father's 
name.  Born  after  his  parents  came  to  the  German  Flats, 
his  infant  years  were  cradled  in  the  wilderness,  and  his  days 
of  manhood  were  occupied  with  the  stirring  and  dangerous 
events  incident  to  two  border  wars,  unparalleled  in  severity, 
and  the  often  repeated  destruction  of  crops  and  all  means 
of  human  subsistence.  Even  the  devastations  of  fatherland, 
which  drove  his  ancestors  to  seek  repose  and  protection  in 
a  wilderness,  beyond  the  verge  of  civilization,  would  not 
exceed,  in  all  the  inflictions  heaped  upon  the  devoted  heads 
of  the  German  peasantry  of  the  Palatinate,  the  cruelties 
practiced  by  the  combined  efforts  of  French  and  British 
loyalism,  stimulating  Indian  ferocity  with  rum  and  bribes. 
These  were  not  the  times  when  parents  could  venture  to 
send  their  children  to  their  distant  school-house  for  the  pur- 
pose of  instruction.  The  population  was  scattered  over  a 
broad  extent  of  wilderness;  and  few,  if  any,  had  the  means 
or  the  opportunity  of  instructing  their  children  at  home. 
CoL  Staring's  education  was  quite  limited,  but  he  possessed 
a  sound  and  vigorous  mind;  he  was  brave,  actiyeand  jealous 
in  defeating  the  schemes  and  counteracting  the  efforts  of 
the  enemy,  so  far  as  his  limited  position  would  allow.  He 
had,  in  the  course  of  the  war,  become  a  leading  man  in  his 
neighborhood,  and  attracted  the  attention  of  the  royalists, 
who  made  several  fruitless  efforts  to  capture  or  destroy  him. 
But  the  untiring  vigilance  of  the  Indian  could  not  always 
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be  gaarded  against ;  and  the  Colonel,  late  in  the  fall  M)f  the 
year,  supposed  to  be  October,  1781,  was  so  unfortunate  as 
to  be  surrounded  and  captured  near  Fort  Herkimer,  with 
Abraham  WoUever,  by  a  pcurty  of  Indians.  The  captors 
were  much  elated  with  their  success^  and  hurried  ofiF  with 
their  prisoner  into  the  deep  recesses  of  the  forest,  where  it 
was  supposed  they  intended  to  inflict  upon  him  a  lingering 
death  by  torture. 

The  Colonel  understood  this  to  be  their  intention,  and  for 
a  time,  no  doubt,  felt  some  disquiet  and  a  fervent  solicitude 
to  get  rid  of  such  uncomfortable  companions.  He  had  no 
relish  for  a  stake-burning  and  as  little  desire,  probably,  to 
have  his  ears  saluted  with  the  music  of  an  Indian  pow-wow ; 
and  therefore  contrived  during  the  night,  after  he  was 
taken,  to  make  his  escape  and  return  to  the  fort  after  an 
absence  of  two  days  and  two  nights.  He  felt  it  was  no  dis- 
grace to  turn  his  back  upon  an  enemy  on  an  emergency  of 
this  kind,  and  thereafter  avoided  being  placed  in  a  like  pre- 
dicament. 

He  lived  near  the  small  stream  called  Staring's  creek,  in 
Schuyler,  on  which  there  was «,  small  grist-mill  burned  by 
the  French  and  Indians  in  1757,  and  being  rebuilt  the  miU 
was  again  destroyed  during  the  revolution.  He  was  a  man 
of  thrift  and  owned  many  broad  acres  of  land,  some  of  which 
have  been  retained  by  the  descendants  to  a  very  recent  date, 
if  they  are  not  now  the  owners.  The  reader  who  may  be 
curious  to  see  the  particulars  of  the  ColonePs  capture  and 
escape  will  do  well  to  consult  the  Annals  and  Recollections 
of  Oneida  County,  published  by  Judge  Jones. 

At  the  treaty  of  peace  in  1783,  Colonel  Staring  was  a 
prominent  and  influential  man  and  enjoyed  the  confidence 
of  his  countrymen  almost  without  stint.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  convention  from  Montgomery  county,  called  in  1788, 
to  consider  the  present  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
which  had  been  submitted  to  the  several  states  for  ratifica- 
tion or  rejection.  He  was  an  ardent  friend  of  Governor 
Qeorge  Clinton,  an  anti-federalist,  and  he  with  a  large  ' 
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majority  of  the  convention,  when  elected,  were  opposed  to 
the  ratification  of  the  constitution. 

It  has  been  often  asserted  that  he  was  absent  on  the  26th 
of  July,  1788,  when  the  final  vote  was  taken  on  the  resolu- 
tion to  ratify  the  constitution,  having  been  detained  from 
attendance  by  the  management  of  one  of  the  prominent 
advocates  of  the  measure.  This  can  not  be  true  if  the  mem- 
bers composing  the  convention  and  voting  on  the  resolution 
have  been  accurately  given  by  Mr.  William  Jay,  who  states 
in  his  life  of  John  Jay  (vol  I,  p.  266),  there  were  fifty-seven 
members  in  all  elected,  and  this  was  the  number  besides  the 
president,  Gov.  George  Clinton,  which  voted  on  the  resolu- 
tion, there  being  a  majority  of  three  in  favor  of  it. 

Mr.  Hammond  (vol.  I,  page  21  of  his  Political  History), 
thinks  Mr.  Jay's  statement  incorrect.  He  sets  down  the 
whole  number  of  members  elected  to  the  convention  at 
sixty-seven,  consequently  there  must  have  been  nine  absent- 
ees on  the  final  vote.  Ten  states  had  ratified  the  constitu- 
tion when  the  final  vote  was  taken  in  the  New  York 
convention.  The  assent  of  nine  only  was  required  to  give 
the  constitution  effect.  The  ratification  by  New  Hampshire 
on  the  2l8t  of  June,  1788,  she  being  the  ninth  state,  was  not 
known  at  Poughkeepsie  where  the  convention  was  in  session, 
xmtil  some  time  in  July.  The  news  from  Virginia  which 
ratified  on  the  26th  of  June,  reached  the  New  York  conven- 
tion in  all  probability  before  the  26th  of  July.  This  changed 
the  whole  aspect  of  the  controversy  going  on  in  the  conven- 
tion, and  must  have  placed  Governor  Clinton  and  the 
majority  in  a  very  embarrassing  position.  By  a  rejection 
New  York  would  have  seceded  from  the  confederacy,  and 
being  then  one  of  the  smaller  states  her  condition  in  that 
case  must  have  excited  the  most  intense  apprehensions. 
This  was  felt  and  expressed  by  some  of  the  leading  and 
influential  members  of  the  majority,  who  gave  the  resolution 
such  form  of  expression  as  they  hoped  would^quiet  the  pub- 
lic and  still  preserve  to  the  state  her  place  as  a  member  of 
the  union. 
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IndtilgiDg  somewhat  in  specnlationy  I  can  not  refrain  from 
saying,  if  Mr.  Hammond's  acconnt  of  the  whole  number 
elected  be  right,  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  the  nine  absentees 
were  anti-federalists,  unless  they  were  kept  away  by  some 
other  cause  than  voluntary  absence. 

There  is  no  doubt  the  Colonel  was  a  great  admirer  of  good 
horses,  desired  to  possess  those  of  the  best  blood  and  most 
improved  breed,  and  if  he  did  loiter  a  little  from  his  place 
in  the  convention  to  indulge  his  fancy  in  examining  Baron 
Steuben's  stud,  his  vote  could  not  have  defeated  the  ratify- 
ing resolution  had  he  been  present.  K  we  may  now  judge 
him  by  all  the  characteristics  of  his  life  he  was  the  last  man 
in  the  convention  to  swerve  in  the  least  from  opinions  once 
formed. 

His  friend.  Governor  Gteorge  Clinton,  was  reelected  in 
1789,  but  his  adherents  were  defeated  in  every  direction,  show- 
ing that  the  Gk)vemor  had  a  strong  hold  in  the  confidence 
and  afifections  of  the  people,  and  could  sts^d  up  against  the 
influence  of  a  powerful  party  at  home  backed  by  all  the 
influence  of  the  general  government,  then  directed  by 
Alexander  Hamilton. 

Upon  the  organization  of  this  county  in  1791,  Colonel 
Staring  was  appointed  first  judge  of  the  court  of  common 
pleas,  by  Governor  Clinton,  which  oflice  he  held  many 
years.  By  the  constitution  of  1777,  first  judges  of  counties 
held  their  places  during  good  behavior  and  until  sixty  years 
old.  The  selection  of  laymen  for  the  bench  at  that  early 
day  in  the  history  of  the  state  was  not  unfrequent,  and 
especially  for  the  courts  of  common  pleas,  and  even  one  of 
the  justices  of  the  supreme  court  organized  soon  after  the 
adoption  of  the  constitution,  was  not  a  lawyer.  I  allude  to 
John  Sloss  Hobart,  who  held  the  ofiBce  of  United  States 
senator,  from  this  state,  from  January  to  May  1798. 

Many  amusing  and  curious  anecdotes  are  still  remembered 
and  repeated  of  Judge  Staring's  mode  of  administering  jus- 
tice during  his  judicial  career.  He  was  an  honest,  straight- 
forward man,  but  he  entertained  very  peculiar  notions  of  his 
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powers  and  duties  as  a  judge.  Some  of  his  decisions  while 
on  the  bench  were  considered  by  the  lawyers  rather  in  the 
light  of  judicial  novelties,  than  as  chiming  in  exactly  with 
common  law  precedents.  The  country  was  new,  however, 
and  the  demands  of  justice  comparatively  smalL  He  no 
doubt  performed  the  duties  of  his  station,  notwithstanding 
his  limited  knowledge  of  legal  principles  and  restricted 
elementary  education,  with  quite  as  much  success,  and  with 
as  ii^uch  satisfaction  to  the  suitors  and  the  ppblic  as  many 
have  done  who  filled  like  stations,  at  far  later  periods  in  the 
history  of  our  country. 

The  story  of  the  Yankee  Pass,  the  fame  of  which  had 
reached  the  farthest  bounds  of  New  England  more  than 
forty  years  ago,  and  which  I  heard  repeated  west  of  the 
Mississippi  river  in  1819,  is  no  doubt  familiar  to  most  of 
the  people  in  the  county,  and  particularly  to  those  of  Ger- 
man extraction.    I  have  been  frequently  told  the  whole . 
story  was  fabulous,  and  got  up  to  amuse  our  primitive 
fathers  of  the  valley  at  the  expense  of  the  judge,  or  by 
some  one  envious  of  his  promotion  to  such  honors ;  for  it 
must  be  remembered  that  no  longer  ago  than  the  close  of 
the  last  century  the  county  was  not  exempt  from  party 
strife,  nor  destitute  of  men  who  felt  themselves  competent 
to  Sil  any  office  in  it  within  the  gift  of  the  people  or  govern- 
ment.    Stripped  of  all  embellishment,  the  story,  as  told,  has 
this  extent  and  no  other.    One  Sunday  morning  the  judge 
saw  a  man,  on  horseback,  coming  along  the  highway  from 
the  west,  and  presuming  that  no  one  would  venture  openly 
to  violate  the  laws  of  the  state,  unless  justified  by  the 
exceptions  named  in  the  statute,  he  asked  the  man  to  stop, 
and  seeing  he  was  a  stranger,  inquired  of  him  reasons  why 
he  was  thus  disregarding  his  duty  and  the  requirements  of 
the  law.    The  stranger,  who  is  reported  to  have  been  a 
New  England  Yankee,  did  not  excuse  his  conduct  to  the 
judge's  satisfaction,  and  declining  to  stop  over  until  the 
next  day,  the  latter  exacted  the  payment  of  the  fine  of  six 
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York  BhillingB  imposed  by  the  statute,  for  the  infringement 
of  this  branch  of  it. 

After  paying  his  fine,  the  traveler  aaked  the  judge  to  give 
him  a  certificate  to  that  efiect,  urging  the  necessity  of  it  to 
protect  him  against  being  again  called  to  account  by  some 
other  magistrate.  The  judge  had  no  doubt  heard  of  dis- 
pensations and  indulgences  from  the  lips  of  his  parents. 
He  thought  the  request  reasonable,  and  told  the  traveler  to 
write  one  and  he  would  sign  it.  This  was  done,  and  j;he 
stranger  proceeded  on  his  journey  eastward.  Some  few 
months  after  this  occurrence,  the  judge  having  occasion  to 
visit  the  Messrs.  Eanes,  merchants,  at  Canajoharie,  on  mat- 
ters of  business,  was  requested  by  them  to  pay  an  order  of 
twenty-five  dollars  which  he  had  several  months  before 
drawn  on  them,  as  appeared  from  the  date.  It  is  said  he 
was  much  surprised  by  this  demand  made  upon  his  purse, 
and  at  first  denied  having  given  the  order,  but  finding  the 
signature  to  be  his  handwriting,  and  making  particular 
inquiries  in  respect  to  the  presentation  of  the  order  and  the 
individual  who  brought  it  to  the  store,  he  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  paper  presented  to  him  for  payment  was  no 
other  than  the  one  he  had  signed  allowing  the  traveler  to 
continue  his  journey  on  Sunday,  after  paying  his  fine.  It 
was  then  called  the  Yankee  PasSy  from  a  supposition  that  no 
one  except  a  native  of  New  England  had  the  cunning  and 
audacity  to  practice  so  keen  and  grave  a  joke. 

The  act  to  prevent  immorality,  in  force  at  that  time, 
contained  several  exceptions,  and  among  them  was  one 
allowing  any  one  to  travel  on  Sunday  twenty  miles  to  attend 
public  worship,  and  this  fact  was  quite  as  likely  to  be  known 
to  the  traveler  as  some  others  he  was  no  doubt  quite  familiar 
with.  He  must  have  known  Judge  Staring  and  the  Eanes, 
and  was  well  enough  acquainted  in  the  Mohawk  valley,  and 
with  the  standing  and  business  occupation  of  its  inhabitants, 
to  know  that  the  judge's  order  on  the  Messrs.  Kanes  would 
be  honored  at  sight,  or  he  would  not  have  attempted  the 
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cheat ;  and,  besides,  it  was  necessary  for  him,  to  prevent 
detection,  to  make  the  order  payable  as  far  distant  as  prac- 
ticable from  the  judge's  residence. 

I  do  not  make  these  suggestions  from  any  disposition 
whatever,  to  shift  the  paternity  of  this  joke  from  the  Yankee 
traveler,  if  he  was  one,  on  to  the  shoulders  of  any  other 
person,  not  claiming  nativity  in  the  far  famed  land  of 
Yankeedom. 

From  whatever  nation  this  individual  may  have  claimed 
descent,  foreign  to  the  Mohawk  Germans,  he  had  been  long 
enough  a  denizen  to  become  quite  naturalized,  and  familiar 
not  only  with  the  names  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the 
valley,  but  with  the  pecuniary  standing  of  some  of  them. 
He  knew  that  Judge  Staring  had  dealings  with  the  Eanes, 
and  hence  believed  the  order  would  be  paid  when  pre- 
sented, or  we  must  award  him  the  palm  of  being  the  most 
accomplished  guesser  that  ever  emigrated  from  the  land  of 
wooden  nutmegs  and  bass-wood  hams. 

I  have  indulged  somewhat  in  these  speculations  on  the 
assumption  that  the  story  was  founded  in  fact,  and  to  give 
place  to  a  new  version  as  to  the  origin  of  this  affair,  which 
excuses  the  Yankee  from  being  the  projector,  although  it 
leaves  him  under  the  serious  imputation  of  being  what  the 
law  terms  a  farticeps  criminis. 

The  new  version  is  this :  One  of  the  judge's  sons  had 
become  enamored  with  a  fair,  blue  eyed  daughter  of  one  of 
his  father's  neighbors,  and  had  resolved,  with  her  consent  of 
course,  to  make  her  his  JraUy  but  found  himself  rather  jAorf, 
as  the  phrase  now  is,  of  the  means  to  carry  out  the  object  of 
his  desires  in  a  manner  befitting  his  standing  and  position  as 
son  of  the  first  judge  of  the  common  pleas,  who  was  a  wealthy 
farmer,  and  a  gentleman  of  standing  and  influence  in  the 
county.  There  may  have  been  some  Guelf  and  Ohibelline 
feud  existing  between  the  heads  of  the  two  families,  that  pre- 
vented the  early  accomplishment  of  the  young  man's  wishes. 
At  any  rate,  whatever  may  have  been  the  cause  therefor,  the 
judge,  it  seems,  kept  the  purse  strings  tied  rather  too  tight  on 
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this  occasion,  and  the  aon  was  thrown  on  his  own  resonrces 
to  devise  the  vxiys  of  obtaining  the  needful  to  celebrate  his 
intended  marriage.  The  young  man  opened  his  mind  to  an 
Anglo-Saxon  friend,  relying  upon  his  inventive  genius  to  aid 
him  in  carrying  out  a  suggested  plan  of  relie£  The  son 
knew  his  father's  credit  was  good  for  any  amoimt  he  would 
give  his  name  for,  and  that  he  had  an  open  account  with 
the  Kanes ;  he  knew  his  father's  scrupulous  regard  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  laws  to  the  very  letter,  and  what  he 
would  do  in  case  he  found  a  man  traveling  on  Sunday.  The 
plan  was  matured  and  the  thing  was  done.  The  judge's 
genuine  signature  was  obtained  to  the  celebrated  Yankee 
Pass,  the  fame  of  which  is  known  over  this  broad  land. 
Necessity  was  in  this  case  the  mother  of  a  successful  inven-* 
tlon,  which  has  been  unfairly  attributed  to  the  genius,  or 
cunning  contrivance  of  an  individual  who  was  supposed  to 
belong  to  a  peculiar  American  stock. 

This  relation  was  obtained  from  a  source  which  I  know  is 
respectable,  and  I  was  assured  that  the  origin  of  the  story 
and  the  pass  was  based  on  the  statements  now  given.  Aside 
from  the  facts  showing,  as  I  think  pretty  strongly,  that  the 
intention  of  getting  the  judge's  name  to  a  paper  of  this  kind 
was  not  prompted  at  the  moment,  and  that  the  party  who 
got  it  in  the  manner  described,  was  quite  familiar  with  all 
the  peculiarities  of  the  man  he  was  dealing  with,  although 
he  may  have  been  wholly  unknown  to  the  judge ;  there  is 
an  additional  fact  worthy  of  some  consideration  in  balancing 
probabilities. 

The  Messrs.  Eanes  were  reported  upright,  fair  dealers  as 
merchants,  but  were  as  fond  of  jokes  as  they  were  anxious 
to  sell  goods  at  a  large  profit  to  their  Grerman  customers, 
and  it  is  not  likely,  even  if  they  knew  the  fact  in  respect  to 
the  origin  of  the  order  and  the  purposes  to  which  its  avails 
were  to  be  applied,  they  would  divulge  any  secrets  of  that 
sort,  while  they  wotdd  by  no  means  aid  a  stranger  to  cheat 
an  old  and  valued  friend  and  customer. 

Judge  Staring  lived  to  an  advanced  age,  died  in  the  town 


t>f  Schuyler,  leaving  male  and  female  descendants.  He  mar- 
ried a  daughter  of  Johan  Jorgh  Kast,  and  obtained  by 
purchase  and  inheritance  the  title  to  about  six  hundred 
acres  of  the  Kast  patent  which  he  left  to  his  children. 

I  should  have  noticed  in  the  proper  place  that  one  of 
Judge  Staring's  children,  a  little  girl  about  ten  years  old, 
was  carried  off  by  the  Indians  during  the  war.  She  had 
gone  to  one  of  the  judge's  relatives  near  Fort  Herkimer, 
where  she  could  be  taken  for  security,  in  case  of  an  attack 
upon  the  settlements.  The  woman  in  whose  charge  the 
child  was  left  permitted  her  to  go  into  the  field  near  the 
house,  where  she  was  seized  in  a  stealthy  manner  and  borne 
into  captivity.  The  judge  was  not  very  forbearing  towards 
his  relation  for  this  careless  act,  as  he  no  doubt  fully  antici- 
pated the  Kttle  girPs  fate  in  case  her  name  and  parentage 
should  be  found  out ;  she  was  however  recovered  after  the 
war  closed. 


The  Temouth  Family. 

The  name  is  written  Demot  and  Dimouth  in  the  Palatine 
records.  Those  who  were  not  used  to  the  German  method 
of  spelling  and  pronunciation  often  wrote  the  name  Dame- 
wood.  I  have  found  the  name  printed  Damoth  and  Demuth. 
John  Jost  parted  with  the  lot  granted  him  at  Little  Falls 
before  the  revolution,  and  probably  before  1757,  as  no 
traces  of  the  family  can  now  be  found  near  that  place.  The 
Demuths  were  in  the  vicinity  of  Herkimer  during  the  revo- 
lutionary war.  One  of  them  moved  to  Deerfield,  Oneida 
county,  before  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  but  that 
settlement  being  broken  up  by  the  enemy  he  escaped  with 
his  family  and  returned  to  the  German  Flats  for  greater 
security.  Captain  Demuth  was  with  John  Adam  Helmer  in 
the  difficult  and  dangerous  service  of  carrying  a  message 
from  General  Herkimer  to  Colonel  Ganesvoort  during  the 
siege  at  Fort  Schuyler.  He  also  was  sent  by  the  committee 
of  safety  to  Albany  with  an  account  of  the  transaction  at 
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Oriakany  and  Fort  Schuyler  in  company  with  Hehner.  As 
Demuth  was  an  officer  at  this  time  and  Hebner  was  not,  it 
appears  to  me  undue  prominence  has  been  given  to  the 
latter  by  Colonel  Stone  in  the  matter  of  carrying  the  mes- 
sage to  Fort  Schuyler,  in  which  Capt.  Demuth's  name  is  not 
mentioned  at  all,  but  Helmer  is  shown  to  be  the  principal 
man. 

General  Herkimer  would  not  have  been  guilty  of  so 
indelicate  an  act  towards  an  officer  as  to  make  a  private  his 
prominent  agent  in  carrying  an  important  dispatch  to  the 
commanding  officer  of  the  beleagured  fort,  nor  could  an 
officer  consent  to  execute  a  military  service  under  such 
circumstances.  I  make  this  correction  not  to  disparage 
Helmer  in  any  way,  but  in  justice  to  the  memory  of  a  man 
equally  devoted  with  him  to  the  cause  of  humanity  and  the 
just  rights  of  his  country.  The  records  of  our  government 
sufficiently  testify  that  Capt.  Demuth's  services  were  duly 
appreciated  by  a  grateful  people. 

Some  of  the  Demuth  family  emigrated  to  Onondaga  after 
the  close  of  war  with  the  Realls,  where  their  descendants 
now  reside.  There  are  but  very  few  people  of  this  name, 
if  any,  now  living  in  the  county.  There  was  a  George 
Damewood  who  lived  at  one  period  during  the  revolution  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Mohawk  river  between  Little  Falls  and 
West  Canada  creek. 

Since  writing  out  the  above  I  have  been  informed  that 
two  small  boys  of  this  family  were  carried  into  captivity  by 
the  Indians  during  the  war.  They  were  taken  at  the  river 
bank  near  Fort  Herkimer.  At  the  restoration  of  pecice  one 
of  them  returned  to  his  family  and  remained  with  them,  but 
the  other  having  been  adopted  into  the  family  of  an  Onon- 
daga chief,  had  become  so  much  attached  to  Indian  customs 
and  habits  that  he  could  not  be  induced  to  quit  his  savage) 
roaming  life.  When  grown  up  to  manhood  he  would  often 
visit  his  relatives  who  lived  not  far  from  the  Onondaga 
reservation  and  remain  with  them  over  night,  but  he  would 
not  on  any  occasion  sleep  upon  a  bed.    A  blanket  and  the 
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floor  yielded  all  the  sleeping  luxories  he  required  or  would 
indulge  in,  and  it  was  not  often  he  could  be  induced  to  pro- 
long his  visit  longer  than  one  night.  He  spoke  the  English, 
German  and  Indian  very  well,  and  was  often  very  useful  in 
promoting  a  friendly  intercourse  between  the  whites  and 
Indians. 

The  Wellbven  Family,  or  Wolleavbrs. 

This  name  is  found  written  Wolleben  and  Wohleben  in 
the  statement  of  the  heads  of  Palatine  families  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Hudson  river  in  1710. 

Nicholas  W.,  the  patentee  in  Bumetsfield,  who  was  also 
one  of  the  patentees  in  Staley's  1st  and  2d  tracts,  died  in 
1773,  leaving  six  sons,  Henry,  Peter,  Richard,  John,  Abra- 
ham and  Jacob ;  and  six  daughters,  Catharine  the  wife  of 
Frederick  Shoemaker,  Mary  Sophia  the  wife  of  Peter  Flagg, 
Elizabeth  who  married  with  Frederick  Schute,  Lany  who 
married  with  Frederick  Bellinger,  and  Hannah  the  wife  of 
John  Emgie  or  Empie.  Empie  was  a  tory  and  went  to 
Canada  with  his  family.  Richard,  John,  Peter  and  Abra- 
ham were  in  the  Oriskany  battle ;  the  two  former  were 
killed  and  the  two  latter  returned,  Peter  slightly  wounded. 
Nicholas  WoUever,  from  whom  I  had  this  account  of  the 
family,  stated  he  was  the  son  of  Peter,  and  was  bprn  August 
Ist,  1769,  and  is  now  nearly  85  years  old ;  says  his  father  was 
bom  March  9th,  1732,  and  died  November  17th,  1829,  having 
attained  the  age  of  97  years  and  8  months ;  that  his  father  Peter 
was  taken  prisoner  during  the  French  war  in  1757,  and  was 
sent  to  England  for  exchange.  He  was  also  in  the  mill  at 
Little  Falls  when  it  was  attacked  and  burned  by  a  party  of 
the  enemy,  which  my  informant  assured  me  was  in  June, 
1782,  and  made  his  escape. 

Peter  WoUever  lived  on  the  farm  in  Manheim,  since 
known  as  the  Christy  place,  which  he  hired  of  Joseph  Brant, 
the  Mohawk  chief;  and  Brant  sent  word  to  him,  in  1777,  that 
he  would  come  and  tomahawk  him,  if  he  did  not  leave  the 
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fiurm  inuDedialdT.  Peter  Uien  mcnrcd  to  Fort  Herknner 
with  his  family,  in  the  fall  of  1777,  afker  the  Qrkkany  battle; 
where  he  remained  imtil  the  dose  of  the  war.  Mj  inform- 
ant stated,  his  £uher  once  borrowed  money  of  (Sen.  Her- 
kimer, to  paj  the  rent  to  Brant.  He  had  three  wna,  who 
attained  the  age  of  manhood,  Nicholas,  John  and  Henry. 
H«  daoghters  were,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Frederick  Shoemaker; 
Catharine,  the  wife  of  Grarret  Tan  Slyke,  whose  father  John 
Tan  SI vke,  was  killed  on  Fink's  Flats^  daring  the  war ;  Snsan, 
the  wife  of  Jacob  Edick;  Hannah,  who  married  a  Mr. 
Fnrman;  Mary,  now  living,  who  married  a  Mr.  White  and 
Eva,  the  wife  of  Stanton  Fox. 

Abraham  Wollever,  one  of  the  patentee's  sons,  was  taken 
prisoner,  in  October,  1781,  with  Henry  Staring  near  Fort 
Herkimer;  soon  after  he  was  taken,  he  was  knocked  down, 
tomahawked,  scalped  by  his  captors  and  left;  the  enemy 
with  their  other  prisoner.  Staring,  pnreoing  their  course 
towards  Oneida.  Abraham  survived  this  horrid  treat- 
ment, was  out  two  nights,  his  feet  having  been  very  mnch 
frozen,  and  near  sunset  of  the  third  day  after  his  cap- 
ture, he  was  brought  to  the  fort.  He  lived  a  number  of 
years  after  this  event,  to  recount  the  story  of  his  sufferings. 
He  was  discovered  by  a  party  from  the  fort,  who  had  gone 
out  after  horses,  which  had  straved  awav.  When  first 
seen,  be  was  trj'ing  to  mount  one  of  the  horses,  and  being 
covered  with  blood  was  taken  for  an  Indian,  and  would 
have  been  killed  by  his  friends,  if  he  had  not  clung  so  close 
to  the  horse,  that  they  could  not  shoot  him  without  killing 
the  animal.  Jacob  Wollever,  the  youngest  son  of  the  pat- 
entee, shot  the  tory  or  Indian  who  killed  old  Mr.  Hess.  This 
family  have  a  tradition  that  their  ancestor  came  into  this 
county  directly  from  Schoharie.  This  tradition  is  supported 
by  the  fact,  that  the  name  is  found  among  those  Palatines 
who  were  seated  on  the  west  side  of  the  Hudson,  from  whence 
the  first  German  settlers  of  Schoharie  came.  This  name  is 
now  nearly  extinct  in  the  county. 
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The  Wbver  (or  Weaver)  Family. 

,  *  This  name  is  written  on  the  Livingston  manor  lists,  Weber 
^  and  Webber.  Jacob  and  Nicholas  were  volimteers  in  the 
Montreal  expedition,  repeatedly  mentioned  in  other  parts  of 
this  chapter.  Peter  Ja.  Weaver,  was  an  ensign  in  1775,  in  the 
4th  battalion  of  the  Tryon  conntv  militia.  Some  of  the 
family  settled  in  Deerfield,  Oneida  county,  in  1773,  and  after 
the  war,  other  members  of  the  family,  from  Herkimer,  fixed 
themselves  at  that  place.  George  I.  Weaver  was  taken  pri « 
soner  during  the  war,  and  was  detained  in  captivity  about  two 
years,  and  some  part  of  the  time  he  suffered  very  much  ^y 
the  inhuman  treatment  of  his  captors.  Four  hundred  acres 
of  land  were  assigned  to  this  family,  tyro  hundred  on 
the  north,  and  two  hundred  on  the  south  side  of  the  river. 
A  portion  of  these  lands  is  still  possessed  by  the  descendants 
of  the  patentees. 

Jacob  G.  Weaver,  whether  of  the  same  family  or  not,  I 
am  unable  to  state,  was  cotemporary  with  John  Jacob  Astor, 
and  at  an  early  period  of  our  history,  was  engaged  in  the  fur 
trade,  by  which  he  accumulated  a  large  estate,  which  he 
left  to  be  inherited  by  three  daughters.  He  was  shrewd  and 
active  in  the  prime  of  life.  He  died  at  Herkimer,  Nov.  28th, 
1820,  a^  79  years. 
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CHAPTER   IX. 

Countj  when  Erected — Statute  Boundaries  in  1791  —  Counties  Erected  from 
Herkimer  —  Winfield  —  Salisbury — Blanheim  —  Danube  —  First  Ck>untieB 
in  the  State — Montgomery — List  of  Patents  to  Lands  in  the  Coimty — 
Colonial  and  Crown  Grants  Confirmed  —  Attainder  Act  of  1779 — Forfeited 
Estates  to  be  Sold — Bills  of  Credit — CommissionerB  of  Foxfeitures — Lots 
in  Royal  Grant  Sold — Indian  Children — Lots  in  Jeraeyfield  Sold — in 
Glen's  Purchase — Bayard's  Patent — Guy  Johnson  Tract — Johan  Joost 
Herkimer — Area  of  the  County — Actual  Boundaries — Rivers,  Streams, 
and  Lakes — Face  of  the  Country  —  its  Soil,  Produce,  Minerals,  Manufac- 
tures, Roads,  Canals,  and  Turnpikes — Newspaper  Press  of  the  County — 
Colleges  and  Academies  —  Religious  Aspects  —  Medical  Society — Poor- 
House  Establishment  —  Agricultural  Society. 

The  county  was  erected  on  the  16th  of  February,  1791, 
from  the  county  of  Montgomery,  formerly  Tryon,  and  em- 
braced all  that  portion  of  the  state  lying  west  of  its  eastern 
boundaries,  except  the  counties  of  Otsego  and  Tioga,  which 
were  erected  at  the  same  time,  and  extending  to  the  eastern 
boundaries  of  Ontario  county,  erected  January  27th,  1789, 
and  covered,  according  to  the  statute  designation,  all  the 
territory  bounded  north  by  Lake  Ontario,  the  River  St. 
Lawrence,  and  the  north  bounds  of  the  state ;  easterly  by 
the  counties  of  Clinton,  Washington,  and  Saratoga,  as  they 
then  were ;  southerly  by  the  counties  of  Montgomery,  Ot- 
sego, and  Tioga.  These  boundaries  were  not  accurate,  even 
at  that  time ;  the  true  boundaries  of  the  county,  as  it  now 
is,  will  be  stated  hereafter.  Onondaga  county  was  set  off  from 
Herkimer  in  1794 ;  Oneida  in  1798 ;  Chenango,  from  Herki- 
mer and  Tioga,  in  1798 ;  Cayuga,  from  Onondaga,  in  1799 ; 
Cortland,  from  the  same,  in  1808;  St.  Lawrence,  from 
Oneida,  in  1802 ;  Jefferson  and  Lewis,  from  the  same,  in 
1805 ;  Madison,  from  Chenango,  in  1806 ;  Seneca,  from  Cay- 
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uga,  in  1804 ;  Oswego,  from  parts  of  Oneida  and  Onondaga, 
in  1816;  Tompkins,  from  Seneca  and  Cayuga,  in  1817;  and 
Wayne,  from  Seneca  and  Ontario,  in  1823.  There  were  only 
fourteen  counties  in  the  state  when  Herkimer  was  set-oif ; 
and  the  three  then  created,  Otsego,  Tioga  and  Herkimer, 
made  the  number  seventeen.  There  are  now  eleven  whole 
counties,  and  parts  of  two  others,  embraced  in  the  territory 
first  set  ofl",  as  Herkimer. 

In  1816,  parts  of  the  towns  of  Eichfield  and  Plainfield,  in 
the  county  of  Otsego,  were  with  a  portion  of  Litchfield,  in 
Herkimer  county,  erected  into  a  new  town,  by  the  name  of 
Winfield,  and  attached  to  Herkimer  county. 

In  1817,  the  towns  of  Salisbury  and  Manheim,  and  all  that 
part  of  Minden,  Montgomery  county,  now  comprised  in 
Danube  and  Stark,  were  annexed  to  the  county  of  Her- 
kimer. 

The  first  counties  created,  by  law,  in  this  state,  then  a 
colony,  were  Albany,  New  York,  Dutchess,  Kings,  Orange 
Queens,  Richmond,  Sufiblk,  Ulster  and  Westchester,  Novem- 
ber 1st,  1683.  Albany  took  its  present  name  in  1664. 
Montgomery  was  created,  by  law,  as  a  county,  March  12, 
1772,  by  the  name  of  Tryon,  which  was  altered  April  2d, 
1784  for  reasons  well  understood  by  readers  of  our  revolu- 
tionary history. 

The  present  county  comprises  within  its  liniits  the  follow- 
ing tracts,  and  parts  of  tracts  of  lands  granted  by  the 
crown,  before  the  revolution,  and  by  the  state,  since  the 
treaty  of  1783. 


msTOBT  OP  «—'"■»  OOtTKTT. 


nil  wmA  (*)  dcnetM  thtf  thi 


Adnte's  Tni-t,* WW  43,907  Mi*»»w  AJ^te. 

B»?«rt)'t  PUent,* X7Tl»,CWWUli»ia  B»j«ji1,  Aleiander  S- 

t  I     tb.  uid  SftT-tbree  otbtra, 

Browii-«(Jolm)T™et,* ,1TM A  p«i  o(  l.siO.lXX)  «cras  grantod 

BorDrtEOeM  PUent, iT3S.  S.MOjohui  JooM  Petri,   uid  niiMtj- 

t}ir««  othera, 
ColdfB'i  (C.)  PUmI, ITSSl  3,0Mc>dvaIUdet  Golden  the  TcmtgO', 

I         I  «ad  Coenndt  RTgblm«T«r, 

Cpabr's  MuMT * ITMSCOOOJosepfc  Worrvll,  Willum  Cothf, 

I  I  I     MKl  aloe  otllMB, 

C«U«t'i  (A.)  Patent, 1761;  4,O0OAl*xaiiJtT    Colden,    tai    OuM 

I        I  I     oUmts, 

Fnnk  (Connd)  ft  Co*!  PMvnt,.  17&,  i,(KX>Coeandt  Ft«Dk,  >od  Sr«  oikan, 

FkU-HIItPKteoV 179S  3,331Jofavi  Jooet  uid  Hendrik  Eenh* 

Wen'*  Pun.l**' |l739,*B.t»;«     [krimer. 

IlMuiutfdWu's  IL)  Fktont, 17^  4,0«>Hm  L'Hummediea  kud  Nilliaii- 

I         I  I    MPI>R. 

HMxlvnon'i  Palmt,* 1T39   6.C«tv  jjmwe  H^nd^rson.  and  tvootli«i^ 

H«vni.-l.-v,r)  l'«I«it 1T69  IS.tWPidT  HiwnoleTCT,  »nd  se 


JohuMui**  (Qu;)  Pibuit, ITIti   S,tXVGu<r  Johnson.     Fnrffited  bj  at- 

I         '  I     Uiudtf  d(  O.  J. 

J«i»;Md  I'ltont,* IT70M,«.<ttflMiiT«i™.  AlexinderKlUs,  Mid 

>  \       1UD«tT-tWO  OthpIS, 

Em***  Patent, 17^  l.lWUghan  Jtirgh  Kica,  and  Ilu  chUd- 

I    i^i. 

Uadasf '■  Patrat, 'I73(M  S.OOOJobn  Liodsar  and  Pbilip  LiTiiig- 

I  I  I     rton, 

LlTlngsloD'a  Patent,* Il 762 ao.OOW Philip  UTingslon,  vid  m>)et«en 

otbeni, 
9,200.L«onuil  Lispenard  and  thirtaen 

I     othera, 
G,000jjacob  and  Aliraham  Lansing,  and 
Jaoob  Qlen, 

Ali-xandi^r  Macomb, 

1T6]'  4,00(>'johii  KeSM,  aad  three  othen, 
I.eOOiThomaK  Uatchin, 


Uapanaid'a  Patent,*. . 

Laiuung's  Patent,* 

McComb'H  Furcliaae,*. 

MoM"tl>I'at"nt 

Matfhin'KFaUnl,*.... 
Kobklwmiigh  Tract,*. 
Mo«wBi»er  Tract,*... 


.'lT70 
I 
17S3 


1732 


Petrie'a  Purchaae, 

Eoyal  (Inuit 

BenMenbuTgh  Patent,*. , . . 
Snell  and  Timmerman't  Palant, 


Stale^'B  1st  and  2d  Tnot,  . 


1 


Schuyler's  Patent, 

TottetVMid  Croasfleld  fateut,* 

Vrooman'sJ'atoat,* |1790|  9,760 

11788  4,000 


1787|40.960  Arthur  KoUe, 

Owned  by  the  state,  ezoept  13,- 

080  granted  in  1&47  to  Anson 

Bbke. 
S,000  John  Jost  Petrie,  and  two  othera, 
Sir  William  Johnson, 
Henr;  Renwon,  and  three  othm, 
,600  Jacob   TimbermoD,    and    Johan 

Jooet  Schnell,- 
RQdolpbSuluj.JobuiJostHerch- 

keiiDtfr,   Jr.,   Ni.holiu   Herch- 

ktimpr,  and  fifteeu  olbera, 
.Abraham   Lvnsi'U,   and   twentj- 

[one  othiiB, 
Isaac  Vrooman, 


34,000 


43,000 


"K790I 


433 
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Names  of  Pat«nta  or  Traets. 


VanDriesen,  Peter,  . 
Van  Drieaeu,  John,. . 
Van  Horn's  Patent,*. 


Dftta. 


Vaughn's  Patent, 

Watson's  James  Tract,* 

Winne's  Patent, 

Walton's  Patent, 


Tonng's  Patent,*. 


NuMi  of  Oxiginal  PaUntMi. 


1737  1,000  Petrus  Van  Driossen, 
1786  428'Johan  Van  Driessen, 
1731   8,000|AbnLham  Van  Home,  and  three 

I    others, 
1770  8,000  John  Vaughn  and  seren  others, 

1792 Ia  part  of  M acornVs  purchase, 

1741  2,000  Peter  Winne, 

1768 12,000  William  Walton,  Jr.,  and  eleren 

I  I    others, 

1752 14,000  Theobald  Young,  and  ten  others. 


The  Indian  title  to  Glen's  purchase,  was  extinguished  in  1734.  The  whole 
tract  was  subdlyided  into  thirtjr<nine  large  lots,  of  unequal  quantities.    In 

1738  fivt  of  these  lots  were  granted  to  Patrick  M cClaughrj  and  Andrew  Mc- 
Dowell, and  tight,  to  James  DeLancej,  John  Lindsay,  and  Abraham  Qlen.    In 

1739  ihrtt  were  granted  to  Lendert  Helmer,  two  to  Jacob  Glen,  iknt  to  Archi- 
bald Kennedy,  thru  to  John  Schuyler,  Jr.,  ihrtt  to  Arent'  Brant,  and  iknt  to 
Philip  Schuyler.  In  1761  thru  were  granted  to  Sanmel  Anchmuty,  ikru  to 
William  MitcheU,  and  thru  to  William  Ogilrie. 

The  patent  for  the  royal  grant  was  never  recorded  in  this  state.  The  grant 
was  made  by  the  king  in  council,  and  not  by  the  colonial  authorities,  conse- 
quently the  date  and  number  of  acres  can  not  be  given  from  apy  entries  In 
the  Secretary's  oi&oe  at  Albany. 

The  Guy  Johnson  tract  was  conveyed .  by  Jeremiah  Van  Rensselaer,  Jacob 
G.  Klock,  and  Henry  Oathoudt,  commissioners  of  forfeitures  of  the  western 
district  of  New  York,  to  Benjamin  Tallmadge,  major  in  the  army  of  the  United 
States,  June  7th,  1784,  and  by  Tallmadge  to  Caleb  Brewster,  July  9th,  1794. 


The  above  abstract  shows  that  the  title  to  most  of  the 
lands  in  the  county,  with  the  exception  of  those  in  the 
extreme  northern  part,  were  granted  by  the  crown  before 
the  commencement  of  the  revolutionary  struggle,  and  those 
grants  were  recognized  as  valid  by  the  constitution  of  1777. 
But  although  declared  valid  by  the  fundamental  law  of  the^ 
state,  this  declaration  was  in  effect  nothing  more  than  an 
inhibition  upon  the  legislative  power  of  the  state  to  resume 
these  grants  at  pleasure.  The  state  was  left  free  to  protect, 
itself  against  the  treasonable  acts  or  hostile  aggressions  of 
any  of  the  parties  holding  under  these  grants.  This  power 
was  exercised  by  the  legislature  and  carried  into  effect  to. 
some  extent  in  this  county,  and  this'  makes  It  expedient  to 
give  that  subject  a  little  examination. 


i02  SESTOET  tlF  ffmnmiHR  COUSTT. 

The  attainder  act  of  1779  embmced  fiftv-nine  penooBy 
'hree  of  vhom  ^ere  aiame«i  tenmle:^.  and  they  were  alao 
'ii/^j*AArtti  <:«:^nvioteii  ami  attainced  with  tlieir  hnsbands  of 
itfenriex  aifain.'it  the  act.  It  had  been  rhe  practice  ander  the 
'^,r»Lonial  zovemmenc  to  include  tiemale:}  in  the  granb^  by  tbe 
croTvn,  even  when  che  patent*  were  Ueoed  to  parties  for 
havAA  not  intent  let!  for  inimetiiate  settlement.  At  this  daj 
a  proceedin'Z  of  this  kind  againist  a  married  lady  woold 
.^e«im  har^h.  di.'«<!oarta:>Tu  and  onj^allant.  The  particfilar 
reaHon:!^  if  any  exL^teii,  which  induced  the  legLaiatare  to 
adr#t)t  a  meannre  ^o  strinsrent,  is  not  diacIo««d  in  the  ad. 
and  there  were  none  probably  which  marked  them  as 
i»peoiaI  ohjectd  for  confiscation  and  banishment,  except  the 
fact  that  they  were  seizeii  in  their  own  ri^ts  of  large 
landed  estates  within  the  colonv,  and  their  hnsbonds  had 
been  prominent  and  inllnential  partisans  in  the  cause  of  tiie 
crown,  and  continne«i  their  active  and  devoted  adhesion 
to  the  king  to  the  date  of  the  act.  It  was  expedient  to  dm^ 
arm  jiuch  persons  of  all  the  powers  of  mischief  which 
wealth  and  appliances  wonld  bestow,  as  well  as  to  ponish 
pa^  and  fntnre  aggressions  against  the  state :  and  besides, 
this  was  but  a  slight  departure  from  the  British  Tnaxim  that 
an  attaint  of  blood  cut  otf  the  inheritance. 

The  legislature  passed  an  act  on  the  12th  of  May,  1784, 
directing  the  speedy  sale  of  contiscated  and  forfeited 
CHtatefl,  requiring  the  proceeds  to  be  applied  to  the  sinking 
and  discharging  the  public  securities,  created  for  the  par- 
j>OHe  of  carrying  on  the  war.  This  was  the  first  step  taken 
to  dispose  of  these  estates  and  the  functions  of  the  commia- 
HJonerri  ceased  in  1788.  The  act  of  1784,  designated  the 
kind  of  money  and  certificates  or  bills  of  credit  issued  by 
the  fttate,  which  might  be  received  in  payment  for  lands 
fjold  ;  and  one  class  of  bills  were  receivable  at  the  rate  of 
one  dollar  in  silver  for  every  one  hundred  and  twenty  nomi- 
nal dollars  of  such  bills ;  others  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  in 
Hilver  for  every  forty  of  the  nominal  dollars  specified  in  the 
certificatcfl,and  a  certain  class  of  warrants  payable  in  wheat 
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were  receiveable  at  the  rate  of  one  silver  dollar  for  every 
bushel  of  wheat  expressed  therein. 

Most  of  these  certificates  and  bills  had  not  been  issued,  at 
the  date  of  the  act,  over  four  years,  and  the  commissioners 
of  forfeitures  were  directed  not  to  receive  in  the  aggregate 
'over  five  millions  of  dollars  in  these  bills  and  certificates  for 
lands  sold  by  them  under  the  act.  A  large  nominal  sum  of 
public  debt  was  by  this  process  extinguished  with  a  small 
amount  of  actual  cash,  or  its  equivalent.  This  was  a  heavy 
depreciation  of  public  securities,  and  was  severely  felt  by 
the  people,  who  were  compelled  to  take  them  from  the 
government.  The  purchasers  of  the  publi<5  domain,  how- 
ever, were  in  no  respect  losers  by  the  operation.  Having 
purchased  these  securities  at  the  current  specie  market 
price,  or  at  the  sum  fixed  by  the  continental  scale  of  depre- 
ciation, they  exchanged  them  in  most  instances  for  some  of 
the  best  lands  in  the  state,  at  a  price  per  acre  a  little  more 
than  nominal,  and  thus  accumulated  large  fortunes,  which 
have  been  or  soon  will  be  wasted  by  their  posterity.  These 
purchasers  hazarded  nothing;  the  state  warranted  the  title 
against  all  claims,  and  assumed  to  pay  the  debts  of  any 
person  owning  the  forfeited  estate  which  existed  prior  to 
9th  of  July,  1776,  and  were  due  to  an  inhabitant  of  this 
state  on  that  day,  who  had  not  been  attainted  or  convicted 
of  adhering  to  the  public  enemy  during  the  war. 

The  commissioners  of  forfeitures  of  the  western  district 
of  the  state,  sold  and  deeded  between  September,  1784  and 
September,  1788,  ninety-three  lots  in  the  1st  allotment  of  the 
royal  grant ;  ninety-one  in  the  second  allotment ;  one  hund- 
red and  thirty  in  the  3d  allotment ;  and  one  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  in  the  fourth  allotment. 

This  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  state  was  founded  on 
the  attainder  of  Sir  John  Johnson,  by  the  act  of  1779. 

The  map  made  by  Lawrence  Vrooman,  in  1797,  shows 
that  Sir  William  gave  by  his  will  to  six  of  his  natural  child- 
ren by  Molly  Brant  or  Brandt,  fifteen  thousand  acres  of  this 
grant,  as  follows :  To  Margaret,  2000  acres ;  George,  3000 ; 
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Mary,  2000 ;  Sasan,  3000 ;  Ann,  3000 ;  Brandt,  1000 ;  and 
to  William,  1000  acres.  The  portion  of  this  tract  thus 
devised  adjoins  the  East  Canada  creek,  and  is  in  the  present 
towBBofManheimandSaUsbury.    , 

The  lots  as  numbered  on  the  map  are,  166  in  the  1st 
allotment ;  102  in  the  second  ;  136  in  the  third ;  and  143  in 
the  fourth.  These  are  the  highest  numbers,  but  in  several 
instances  intervening  numbers  below  are  not  found. 

A  specific  half  of  eighteen  lots  in  Jerseyfield  patent,  was 
also  sold  and  deeded  by  the  commissioners  of  forfeitures, 
within  the  periods  above  mentioned.  The  original  patentees 
of  this  large  tract  were  mostly  of  the  Dutch  extraction,  not 
Qerman,  and  residents  in  Albany,  Schenectady  and  the  lower 
Mohawk  valley.  None  of  these  names  appear  in  the  attain- 
der act  of  1779.  Some  party  known  to  be  obnoxious  to  the 
penalties  of  the  act,  must  have  been  proceeded  against  by 
indictment  for  treason  against  the  state,  and  the  lands 
declared  forfeited  on  inquisition  found.  The  whole  of  five 
lots  and  a  specified  half  of  four  others  in  Livingston's  patent 
was  also  sold  and  conveyed  by  the  commissioners.  Peter 
Du  Bois,  who  was  attainted  by  the  act  of  October  22d,  1779, 
was  one  of  the  patentees  of  this  grant,  and  the  sales  probably 
covered  his  interest,  or  what  remained  of  it,  in  the  whole 
patent. 

One  lot.  No.  62,  Bayard's  patent,  was  also  sold  by  the 
commissioners,  under  the  attainder  of  some  of  the  patentees. 
A  part  of  Glen's  purchase  seems  to  have  been  owned  by 
some  one  obnoxious  to  the  law  attainder.  James  De  Lancey 
was  one  of  the  three  joint  patentees  of  several  lots  in  this 
purchase.  He  was  attainted  by  the  act  of  1779.  Six  small 
lots  in  that  tract  were  sold  and  deeded  for  j£1095.  New  York 
ourrency,  on  the  27th  August,  1788,  to  replenish  an  exhausted 
treasury.  James  Caldwell  purchased  five  of  the  lots  and 
Michael  Myers  one  of  them.  Johan  Jurgh  Kast's  little 
patent  of  eleven  hundred  acres  in  Schuyler,  contributed  five 
hundred  dollars  to  pay  war  expenses.  One  lot  in  that  patent 
seems  to  have  been  sold  to  make  compensation  for  treason 
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against  the  state.  Sarely  none  of  the  descendants  of  that 
sturdy  old  Palatine  conld  have  been  recreant  to  his  country 
and  a  traitor  to  humanity. 

Two  of  the  Bayardsy  grantees  in  the  patent  of  that  name, 
were  attainted  by  the  act  of  1779,  and  if  they  had  not  then 
disposed  of  their  interest,  the  commissioners  of  forfeitures 
no  doubt  gave  their  attention  to  a  subject  of  so  much  import- 
ance, and  a  portion  of  that  patent  is  held  under  a  title  from 
them. 

Diligent  search  and  examination  has  been  made  in  the 
proper  quarter  to  find  some  evidence  of  grants  under  the 
authority  of  the  state,  of  the  John  Joost  Herkermer's  pro- 
perty, but  without  success. 

Some  part  of  the  Herkimer  property  came  into  the  hands 
of  Alexander  EUice,  soon  after  the  revolution.  The  precise 
time  has  not  been  ascertained  by  the  writer,  nor  has  he  been 
able  to  lay  his  hand  upon  any  papers  showing  the  title  to 
have  come  from  the  state.  This,  however,  must  be  so,  for 
Mr.  EUice,  being  a  British  subject,  would  not  haVe  been 
allowed  to  hold  forfeited  lands  except  by  a  grant  from  the 
state. 

In  respect  to  that  part  of  the  royal  grant,  devised  by  Sir 
William  to  his  Indian  children,  the  sale  by  the  commission- 
ers could  not  be  sustained,  and  consequently  was  abandoned 
in  regard  to  some  of  them,  who  had  not  committed  any  overt 
act  of  treason  or  oifense  against  the  statute.  One  of  these 
children,  however,  did  bear  arms  against  the  colonies,  and 
may  have  been  proceeded  against  under  the  attainder  act, 
by  indictment.  The  present  titles  of  a  portion  of  the  grant 
are  therefore  derived  from  Sir  William's  will,  through  his 
Indian  children,  but  all  the  remainder,  which  passed  to  Sir 
John  Johnson,  as  heir  at  law,  is  held  under  the  state  by 
virtue  of  his  attainder. 

The  county  covers  an  area  of  1370  square  miles,  or  887,- 
000  acres,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  county  of  St 
Lawrence,  on  the  east  by  the  counties  of  Hamilton,  Fultoi; 
a;nd  Montgomery^  on  the  south  by  the  county  of  Otsego,  and 
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on  the  west  by  the  counties  of  Oneida  and  Lewis.  It  lies  in 
the  central  part  of  the  state,  between  42  degrees  and  50 
minutes,  and  44  degrees  and  5  minutes  north  latitude,  and 
1  degree  and  43  minutes,  and  2  degrees  and  14  minutes  east 
longitude  from  the  city  of  Washington ;  and  is  75  miles 
long  from  north  to  south,  and  about  26  miles  in  width  from 
east  to  west. 


BiYEBS,  Streams  and  Lakes. 

The  Mohawk  river  runs  through  the  southerly  part  of  the 
county  from  the  west,  on  an  easterly  course,  and  is  the  most 
considerable  stream  of  water  in  it  The  East  Canada  creek, 
or  kill,  as  formerly  called,  takes  its  rise  in  Hamilton  county 
and  discharges  itself  into  the  Mohawk  river  from  the  north, 
and  forms  the  eastern  boundary  line  from  the  river  to  the 
northeast  comer  of  the  royal  grant. 

The  sources  of  the  West  Canada  creek,  or  kill,  called  by 
the  Indians  Tueghtaghrarow,  are  traced  to  the  northerly 
part  of  the  county,  and  into  the  westerly  part  of  Hamilton, 
running  a  southwesterly  course  to  the  southwest  corner  of 
Matchin's  patent,  and  thence  southerly  and  easterly  to  the 
northwest  comer  of  Walton's  patent,  it  forms  the  boundary 
line  between  Herkimer  and  Oneida  counties.  It  empties 
into  the  Mohawk  river  from  the  north,  near  the  village  of 
Herkimer. 

The  Moose,  Black  and  Beaver  rivets,  which  flow  into 
Lake  Ontario,  have  their  sources  in  the  north  part  of  the 
county,  fed  by  numerous  lakes  and  ponds  of  pure  water, 
none  of  which,  however,  are  of  any  commercial  note,  but 
are  now  often  visited  by  the  amateur  angler  and  hunter,  as 
they  formerly  were  by  the  veteran  aboriginal  of  the  forest, 
and  sad  is  the  fate  of  him  who  is  not  proof  against  the 
assaults  of  the  mosquito  and  midge.  The  bite  of  these 
insects  is  very  annoying  and  poisonous  to  many  of  the 
whites.  There  are  two  small  lakes  or  bodies  of  water  in  the 
south  part  of  the  town  of  Warren,  called  the  Little  Lakes, 
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but  there  are  no  others  of  note  on  the  sonth  side  of  the 
Mohawk. 

The  Nowadaga  creek,  in  the  town  of  Danube,  which  flows 
north  into  the  Mohawk  river;  the  Otsquaga  creek,  that 
drains  the  town  of  Stark,  and  the  head  waters  of  the  Una- 
dilla  and  Susquehanna  rivers  take  their  rise  in  the  towns  of 
Columbia,  Warren,  Litchfield  and  Winfield,  and  flow  south, 
are  the  only  streams  which  are  worthy  of  note  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Mohawk.  On  the  north  side,  besides  those 
already  noticed,  are  several  tributaries  of  the  Mohawk  and 
East  and  West  Canada  creeks,  affording  eligible  sites  and 
water  power  for  mills  and  manufactories,  improved  to  a 
limited  extent. 

PlcE  OP  THE  Country. 

The  surface  is  much  diversified,  and  it  may  properly  be 
called  '^  a  hill  country,"  but  it  is  not  mountainous,  as  it  has 
been  sometimes  asserted.  The  Adirondack  range  of  elevated 
lands  enters  the  county  on  the  northeast  from  Hamilton 
and  extends  to  the  Mohawk  at  Little  Falls,  where  it  is 
broken  through  by  the  river ;  thence  the  same  range  extends 
southwesterly  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county,  forming 
a  dividing  ridge  for  the  waters  running  south  and  those 
that  flow  into  the  Mohawk  river.  The  settlements  now 
extend  about  thirty  miles  north  of  the  Mohawk  and  the  most 
elevated  points  of  land  on  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the 
river,  are  productive  of  grass,  Lidian  com,  and  coarse  grains. 
These  remarks  apply  particularly  to  the  settled  parts  of  the 
county.  The  ranges  of  upland  are  quite  elevated,  in  some 
places  being  eight  hundred  feet  above  the  waters  of  the 
river.  The  Ostrander  hill,  south  of  Newville  in  the  town  of 
Danube,  the  hill  east  of  Fairfield  academy,  and  an  elevated 
plat  in  Russia,  observable  in  a  clear  day,  on  the  road  from 
Little  Falls  to  Middleville,  fourteen  miles  distant  in  a  north- 
erly direction  up  the  valley  of  the  West  Canada  creek,  are 
prominent  points  of  this  description,  and  still  these  eleva- 
tions are  not  precipitous  or  inapproachable. 
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Hie  northern  part  of  the  conntj,  remaining  in  forests,  is 
elevated/ but  not  more  broken  than  the  southern  portions 
under  cultivation,  and  sdong  the  valleys  of  the  Mohawk  and. 
the  East  and  West  Canada  creeks. 


Soil. 

This  is  somewhat  various,  depending  upon  localities. 
Sandy  and  argillaceous  loams,  based  on  limestone,  sandstone 
and  primitive  granite  gneiss,  clay  and  calcareous  loam,  cal- 
careous and  sandy  loam,  calcareous  loam,  sandy  and  clay 
loam,  are  the  general  characteristics  of  the  uplands.  Rich 
alluvial  flats  are  found  in  the  Mohawk  valley,  and  quite  as 
productive  in  grains  of  various  descriptions,  as  any  of  the 
best  lands  in  the  state.  The  alluvial  flats  of  the  smaller 
streams  are  also  rich  and  productive.  The  soil  north  of  the 
royal  grant  is  light  and  sandy,  producing  fair  summer  crops^ 
and  is  pretty  well  adapted  to  grazing. 

Production. 

Before  the  war  of  1812,  and  as  recent  as  1820,  the  princi- 
pal productions  of  this  county  were  wheat,  com,  rye, 
barley,  peas,  beans,  oats,  hay  and  potatoes ;  wheat  and 
barley  forming  the  chief  articles  of  export  to  the  Albany 
market;  of  com,  oats,  peas  and  rye,  there  was  some  surplus, 
and  also  of  fat  cattle  and  hogs.  The  Mohawk  valley  and 
the  Schoharie  were  once  the  granaries  of  the  Albany  and 
New  York  markets,  even  when  "  York  flour  "  had  attained 
some  celebrity  in  New  England,  and  was  preferred  there  to 
the  southern  article.  The  opening  of  the  Erie  canal  in 
1825,  brought  a  rival  into  market,  against  which  it  was 
useless  to  contend — Western  New  York  and  'the  country  on 
the  south  shores  of  Lake  Erie,  where  the  harvests  were 
gathered  nearly  two  weeks  earlier  than  in  Oneida,  Herkimer 
and  Montgomery,  and  the  crops  in  bulk  would  be  in  market 
before  the  grain  growers  in  those  counties  had  begun  their 
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wheat  harvests.  If  there  was  no  difference  in  the  quality  of 
the  article  prodaced,  the  difference  in  the  price  of  land  in 
western  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  and  that  along 
the  Mohawk  vaUey  and  in  the  connty,  and  the  disparity  in 
the  quantity  of  the  yield  per  annum,  made  grain-growing 
an  onerous  and  unprofitable  business  to  the  Herkimer 
county  farmer. 

During  the  period  of  ten  years,  from  1820  to  1830,  agri- 
culture was  at  a  low  ebb  in  the  county.  Year  after  year  the 
insect  destroyed  all  the  fields  of  wheat,  and  year  after  year 
the  toil-wearied  farmer  found  himself  without  the  means  of 
paying  even  his  small  debts,  much  less  to  grapple  with 
bonds,  mortgages  and  interest,  given  to  secure  the  purchase 
money  of  his  lands.  . 

In  1820,  if  all  the  personal  or  movable  property  in  the 
county  had  been  sold  at  a  fair  appraisal,  it  would  not  have 
produced  sufficient  means  to  pay  the  domestic  debt  of  the 
county,  and  probably  not  more  than  half  of  it.  But  the 
recuperative  energies  of  the  American  can  not  be  borne 
down  even  by  formidable  obstacles,  nor  can  "  his  hopeftd 
and  go-ahead  resolution  '*  be  "  crushed  out."  As  early  as 
1825,  some  few  of  our  farmers  began  to  think  seriously  of 
**  changing  their  mode  of  husbandry."  They  abandoned 
grain  growing  and  turned  their  attention  to  grazing,  and 
now  the  dairy  house,  and  not  the  granary,  is  the  great  point 
of  attraction.  Butter,  cheese  and  fat  cattle  now  constitute 
the  staple  of  the  agricultural  exports  from  the  county.  At 
one  period,  Herkimer  county  cheese  stood  the  first  in  the 
market,  and  it  has  not  lost  any  of  its  qualities,  but  other 
localities  have  no  doubt  improved  their  productions,  still  the 
supply  hardly  keeps  pace  with  the  demand,  so  that  prices 
do  not  recede  but  advance  moderately.  The  business  has 
been  quite  remunerative  for  years  past  to  those  who  bought 
lands  as  prices  ranged  about  ten  years  since.  Formerly,  the 
most  considerable  portion  of  cheese  made  was  taken  to 
market  in  the  fall  of  the  year ;  the  shipments  by  canal  com- 
mencing in  September  and  continuing  until  the  close  of 
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navigation,  or  nntil  all  the  early  made  cheese  was  sent  ofl^ 
'and  that  made  late  was  kept  over  the  winter  and  sent  for- 
ward in  the  spring.  Bnt  since  the  rail  roads  have  carried 
freight,  the  article  is  now  sent  to  market  as  soon  as  it 
becomes  sufficiently  cnred  to  bear  transportation  in  boxes. 
The  raising  of  broom-corn  and  the  cultivation  of  the  hop 
has  lately  attracted  attention,  and  are  now  being  produced 
to  some  extent,  and  on  some  soils  it  will  no  doubt  be  found 
quite  as  profitable  as  raising  grain  or  devoting  the  lands  to 
grazing.  The  soil  of  the  royal  grant  is  said  to  possess,  in 
an  extraordinary  degree,  the  quality  of  yielding  sweet  fall 
pasturage  even  until  covered  with  snow. 

Sawed  lumber  from  the  North  woods  is  yet  produced 
in  moderate  quantities  and  forms  an  article  of  export;  and 
since  the  construction  of  plank  roads  in  that  direction  this 
business  has  somewhat  increased,  and  will  continue  to  afibrd 
employment  for  the  hardy  pioneer  lumberman  for  some 
years  to  come. 

At  no  period  within  forty  years  have  the  agricultural 
interests  of  the  county  been  as  prosperous  and  healthful  as 
at  present, and  the  domestic  or  home  indebtedness  so  small; 
and  with  the  balance  of  trade  largely  in  its  favor,  the  future 
prospects  of  its  people  are  most  cheering  and  hopefuL  In 
the  article  of  breadstuflfs,  and  particularly  flour,  the  con- 
sumption greatly  exceeds  the  production,  and  very  conside- 
rable  quantities  of  western  flour  and  wheat  are  annually 
brought  into  the  county  for  home  use.  Wheat  is  not  raised 
in  any  quantity ;  the  home  supply  of  com,  oats,  rye,  buck- 
wheat, potatoes  and  apples  is  equal  to  the  consumption  ; 
and  apples  are  sometimes  exported  when  the  crops  are  good 
and  the  eastern  supply  short. 

Minerals. 

Iron  ore  is  found  in  large  quantities  in  the  north  part  of 
the  county,  and  formerly  in  what  is  called  Brown's  tract, 
there  were  works  for  smelting  the  ore,  but  these  have  been 
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long  since  abandoned.  This  ore  is  said  to  have  been  dis- 
covered in  the  town  of  Salisbury,  but  the  quantity  is  not 
sufficient  to  aflford  any  encouragement  to  capitalists  to  work 
it,  or  the  quality  of  it  is  not  as  good  as  that  found  in  other 
localities  at  much  greater  distance  from  the  market,  as  no 
efforts  have  as  yet  been  made  to  open  and  work  the  mine 
since  its  discovery.  Gypsum  has  been  obtained  in  small 
quantities  in  the  town  of  Stark.  Some  specimens  of  lead 
ore  have  been  found  in  the  county,  but  neither  lead  or  gyp- 
sum has  yet  been  found  in  sufficient  quantities  to  attract 
attention.  The  rock  crystal,  or  false  diamonds,  were  for- 
merly found  at  Little  Falls  and  at  Middleville,  nine  miles 
north,  on  the  West  Canada  creek,  in  large  abundance,  and 
more  beautiful  than  in  any  other  portion  of  the  United 
States.  They  were  of  different  sizes,  and  most  of  them 
beautifully  clear  and  transparent,  and  exceedingly  multi- 
form in  shape.  Those  found  at  Little  Falls  were  taken  from 
the  sandstone ;  and  those  at  Middleville  were  obtained  in 
cavern  or  grotto,  apparently  formed  by  the  crystallization 
of  some  mineral  waters.  Some  specimens  were  found  larger 
than  a  walnut,  with  water  in  the  centre,  and  others  with 
dark  spots  entirely  inclosed  or  surrounded  with  clear  cry  staL 
The  writer  was  several  years  ago  told  by  a  gentleman,  that 
he  took  a  number  of  these  crystals,  obtained  at  Little  Falls, 
to  London,  England,  and  the  lapidary  informed  him  that 
one  of  them  was  a  real  and  not  a  false  diamond  ;  and  that 
he  saw  the  stone  submitted  to  the  test  of  fire.  No  positive 
indications  of  coal  have  yet  been  found,  and  there  probably 
will  not  be,  as  the. geological  formations  are  not  character- 
istic of  that  fossil.  At  present  the  wealth  of  the  county 
consists  principally  in  its  agricultural  products ;  but  we 
might  speculate  a  moment,  in  these  days  of  improvement 
and  progress,  and  fancy  the  navigation  of  the  Moose  river, 
improved  as  high  up  as  the  iron  region  of  the  county,  %j 
which  the  products  of  the  ore  beds  will  be  brought  to  mar- 
ket on  the  Black  river  canaL 
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Manufaotubes. 

These,  although  not  nnmerous,  or  employing  large  amounts 
of  capital,  when  compared  with  some  other  counties  in  the 
state,  or  some  other  localities  in  the  United  States,  are 
respectable,  taken  altogether,  and  contribute  an  important, 
item  to  the  sum  of  our  integral  prosperity  and  wealth. 

The  manufacture  of  leather  has  heretofore  been  success- 
fully carried  on,  and  several  large  tanneries  have  been 
erected  in  different  parts  of  the  county.  Several  extensive 
paper  mills  are  in  operation  in  the  county.  An  extensive 
building  is  now  being  erected  at  Little  Falls,  by  Mr.  George 
W.  Beardsley,  to  be  used  in  manufacturing  paper  of  various 
descriptions  and  qualities,  from  wood. 

BoADs,  Canals,  Tubnpikes. 

Before  and  during  the  revolutionary  war,  the  Mohawk 
river  was  navigated  by  batteaux  of  light  draught  and  easy 
transport  over  the  carrying  place  at  the  lesser  falls.  At 
this  time  the  main  traveled  road  between  the  East  and  West 
Canada  creeks,  was  on  the  south  side  of  the  river.  As  early 
as  April,  1790,  the  legislature  appropriated  "  one  hundred 
pounds  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  bridge  across  the  East 
Canada  creek,  not  exceeding  three  miles  from  the  mouth 
thereof,  upon  the  road  from  the  Mohawk  river  to  the  royal 
grant." 

On  the  6th  of  April,  1793,  the  legislature  appointed  com- 
missioners, and  directed  them. to  erect  "  a  bridge  over  the 
East  Canada  creek,  nearly  opposite  Ganajoharie  castle,  on 
the  public  road  leading  from  Tribes  Hill  to  the  Little  Falls; 
the  building  and  erecting  a  bridge  over  the  West  Canada 
cftek,  on  the  public  road  or  highway  leading  from  the  Little 
Falls  aforesaid,  to  Fort  Stanwix." 

The  Western  Inland  Lock  Navigation  Company,  was  in- 
corporated March  30th,  1792.    The  object  of  this  company 
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was  to  open  and  improye  the  navigation  of  the  Mohawk 
river,  and  other  streams,  from  the  Hudson  to  the  Seneoa 
lake  and  Lake  Ontario,  to  *' encourage  agriculture,  promote 
commerce  and  facilitate  intercourse  between  the  citizens'' 
of  the  state,  as  put  forth  in  the  preamble  to  the  act  The  im- 
provements made  by  the  company,  in  this  county,  consisted 
in  opening  a  short  canal  in  the  river  flats,  and  the  construc- 
tion of  a  lock,  to  avoid  a  rapid  in  the  river,  tear  old  Fort 
Herkimer,  in  the  town  of  German  Flats;  and  the  construc- 
tion of  the  canal  and  locks,  at  Little  Falls.  This  work  was 
completed  in  1795.  The  locks  were  first  made  of  wood, 
were  rebuilt  of  stone  in  1804,  and  in  good  condition  in  1825, 
when  the  Erie  canal  was  opened.  On  the  completion  of 
these  works,  the  river  was  navigated  in  a  good  stage  of 
water,  by  the  large  Durham  boats,  between  Schenectady 
and  Lake  Ontario.  There  was  a  light  and  commodious 
passenger  boat  on  the  river,  in  the  year  1817.  The  trip 
from  Utica  to  Schenectady  was  rapid  and  agreeable,  but  the 
return  was  so  slow  and  tedious,  that  passengers  did  not  in- 
cline to  embrace  it.  The  entire  cost  of  this  company's 
improvements  was  about  (450,000. 

The  state  owned  $92,000  of  the  stock,  and  individuals, 
(140,000.  The  state  wishing  to  use  the  waters  of  the 
Mohawk  and  Oswego  rivers,  and  occupy  some  portion  of 
the  company's  canal,  for  the  purpose  of  the  Erie  canal,  and 
being  unable  to  agree  with  the  company,  on  the  sum  to  be 
paid,  took  the  franchises  and  property  of  the  corporation  by 
appraisal,  paying  to  the  individual  stockholders,  for  their 
interest,  $91,616;  the  interest  of  the  state,  at  the  same  rate 
of  allowance,  being  t60,204'80.  This  company,  it  appears, 
sunk  of  capital  in  twenty-two  years  after  their  works  at  the 
Little  FaUs  wf^e  completed,  $298,180*20. 

The  next  improvement  in  roads,  which  materially  affected 
the  interests  of  the  people  of  the  county,  was  the  construction 
of  the  Mohawk  turnpike.  The  charter  of  the  Turnpike  and 
Bridge  company,  was  granted  April  4, 1800.    The  road  from 
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Schenectady  to  Utica,  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  was 
built  in  an  expeditious  and  unsubstantial  manner,  of  the  ma- 
terial found  along  the  line.  Although  the  opening  of  the 
Erie  Canal,  in  1825,  materially  affected  the  income  of  the 
company,  by  diverting  transportation  from  the  road,  it  was 
an  immense  thoroughfare  for  travel,  until  August,  1836, 
when  the  corporate  franchises  of  the  company  and  the  road 
itself  were  transferred  to  the  Utica  and  Schenectady  rail 
road  compaQy,  for  (62,500,  and  the  successors  of  the  cbm- 
pany,  now  own  and  control  the  turnpike,  from  the  west 
bounds  of  the  town  of  Herkimer,  to  its  termination  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  river,  at  Schenectady.  I  need  not  say, 
perhaps,  for  the  information  of  any  inhabitant  of  the  county, 
that  the  Erie  canal  traverses  its  territory,  from  west  to  east, 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Mohawk  river,  passing  through  the 
villages  of  Frankfort,  Ilion,  Mohawk  and  the  town  of  Dan- 
ube ;  nor  that  the  New  York  central  rail  road  traverses  the 
county  from  east  to  west,  on  the  north  side  of  the  river, 
passing  through  the  town  of  Manheim,  the  villages  of  Little 
Palls  and  Herkimer,  and  part  of  the  town  of  Schuyler,  cross- 
ing the  Mohawk,  near  the  west  bounds  of  the  county ;  having 
five  passenger  and  freight  stations  along  the  line  in  the 
county. 

One  of  the  most,  if  not  the  most,  successful  enterprises 
of  modem  times,  was  the  the  Utica  and  'Schenectady  rail 
road  company,  chartered  in  1833,  and  now  forming  a  part 
of  the  New  York  central  rail  road.  The  original  capital 
was  (2,000,000.  The  road  was  constructed,  equipped  for 
running  and  opened  on  the  1st  of  August,  1836,  for  a  sum 
somewhat  less  than  capital  It  was  a  pioneer  road,  and  the 
art  of  chisseling  had  not  then  been  brought  to  its  modern 
perfection.  • 

On  the  first  organization  of  the  company;  in  1833,  after 
the  distribution  of  the  stock,  Erastus  Corning,  John  Town- 
send,  Lewis  Benedict,  James  Porter,  of  Albany ;  Alonzo  G. 
Paige,  of  Schenectady ;  Tobias  A.  Stoutenbergh,  of  Mont- 
gomery ;    Nathaniel  S.  Benton,    of   Herkimer ;    Nicholas 
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Devereanx,  Henry  Seymour,  Alfred  Hanson,  Utica ;  James 
Hooker,  Ponghkeepsie ;  John  Mason  and  Churchill  G.  Cam- 
breleng,  of  New  York,  were  chosen  directors ;  James  Porter 
was  appointed  secretary ;  Gideon  Hawley,  treasurer ;  Wm. 
C.  Young,  chief  engineer ;  and  Gideon  Davidson,  com- 
missioner. The  charter  required  that  one  director,  at  least-, 
should  be  a  resident  of  the  county  through  which  the  line 
of  the  road  passed.  Messrs.  Coming,  Townsend,  Paige, 
Devereaux,  Benton  and  Hooker,  of  the  first  board  chosen, 
remained  in  the  direction  twenty  years,  and  until  the  con- 
solidation took  place,  May  17th,  1863.  Mr.  Young  was 
appointed  engineer  and  general  superintendent  after  the 
road  was  finished,  and  held  that  highly  responsible  place 
imtil  1861,  when  he  resigned,  went  on  to  the  Hudson  river 
road,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Chauncey  Vibbard,  who 
had  been  several  years  an  efficient  aid  to  Mr.  Young.  Mr. 
Vibbard  is  now  the  general  superintendent  of  the  New  York 
central  company.  It  is  not  too  much,  nor  out  of  place 
here,  to  say,  that  Mr.  Young  was  a  most  valuable  and  effi- 
cient officer.  There  were  but  few  men  in  this  country  at 
that  time,  who  could  have'  taken  the  charge  and  active 
superintendence  of  an  entirely  new  enterprise,  organized 
and  arranged  the  running  of  the  trains,  selected  competent 
and  suitable  agents  to  aid  him,  with  better  or  more  complete 
success  than  he  did.  He  lived  on  the  road  for  years,  until 
order  and  exactitude  pervaded  the  whole  line,  and  at  every 
station,  and  in  every  department  of  service.  But  it  may  be 
said,  he  did  not  and  could  not  do  all  this  work  alone  and 
single  handed.  This  is  true  ;  he  had  active,  able  and  vigi- 
lant assistants  on  the  line,  as  local  superintendents ;  and 
fflaj.  Zenas  G.  Priest,  who  entered  the  service  of  the  com- 
pany before  tl^proad  was  opened  for  traffic,  and  has  remained 
on  it  ever  sinqe,  was  among  the  most  reliable  and  efficient  of 
Mr.  Young's  assistants. 

At  the  time  of  consolidation,  the  stock  capital  of  the 
company  was  $4,600,000,  on  which  the  shareholders 
received  fifty  per  cent  premium  in  nx  per  cent  bonds  of 
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the  consolidated  company,  eqnal  at  par  to  $2,475,000,  and 
bow  much  of  the  two  and  a  half  millions  of  increase  to  the 
origicfal  two  millions  was  made  up  by  extra  dividends  in  the 
0I4  company,  and  how  much  of  surplus  has  been  and  will  be 
paid  by  thetrustees  to  the  stockholders  of  the  company,  I 
need  not  name,  to  make  good  the  assertion,  that  the  Utioa 
and  Schenectady  company  has  turned  out  the  most  sucoess- 
fal  of  modern  rail  way « enterprises. 

The  Utica  and  Schenectady  rail  road  is  now  enrolled 
amcmg  the  things  that  were,  and  history  teaches  by  the 
examples  inscribed  on  its  pages.  Twenty  years  the  direct- 
ors of  that  company  served  the  shareholders  without  com- 
penntion  or  reward,  and  not  only  repaid  them  their  whole 
capital,  with  interest,  but  gave  them  a  little  surplus,  and 
left  the  original  stock  unimpaired  in  the  new  company.  If 
this  success  does  not  show  that  there  was  ability,  applica- 
tion and  int^rity  in  the  direction  and  management  of  the 
concerns  of  the  company,  it  will  be  extremely  difficult  to 
produce  an  example  of  this  sort  that  wilL  I  am  not  aware 
of  a  single  ypar,  and  I  marked  the  progress  of  affairs  with 
considerable  attention,  when  the  annual  expenses  of  the 
road  exceeded  thirty-three  per  cent  of  the  gross  earnings. 
Those  expenses  seldom  reached  that  sum  during  the  whole 
seventeen  years  the  road  was  operated.  Why,  then,  do  we 
now  see  those  expenses  reaching  to  and  even  exceeding 
fifty  per  cent  of  the  gross  earnings  of  rail  road  companies? 
I  place  these  facts  on  the  record,  and  those  who  have  time, 
and  are  so  disposed,  may  discuss  causes  and  their  effects. 

The  shareholders  of  these  companies  have  a  remedial 
power  in  their  own  hands,  and  can  apply  it  once  in  each 
year,  if  they  choose  to  do  it.  They  can  know,  if  they  will, 
whether  the  laws  of  the  state  have  been  s^ctly  observed 
by  the  directors  and,  agents  of  the  complny ;  and  they 
should  know,  too,  whether  the  principal  agents  of  the  corpo- 
rations have  been  interested  in  contracts  with  the  company ; 
or  have  used  the.  information  or  knowledge  which  could  only 
come  to  them  confidentially,  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  in 
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the  stock  of  the  companies  to  which  they  belong,  and  spec- 
ulate on  a  rise  or  fall  in  the  market.  When  men  seek  places 
in  rail  r6ad  directions^  to  control  and  participate  in  the  con,-, 
tracts  for  supplies,  and  when  the  chief  agents  of  these  c6m- 
panies  are  allowed  to  be  contractors,  the  stockholders 
directly,  and  the  general  public  indirectly,  snflFer  materially. 

I  will  dismiss  the  subject  of  rail  roads,  and  go  back  in 
order  of  time  a  half  century  or  more.  March  36, 1803,  an  act 
was  passed,  authorizing  certain  great  roads  in  this  state  to 
be  opened  and  improved,  and  for  that  purpose  $41,600  was 
directed  to  be  raised  by  lottery. 

The  State  road,  so  called,  from  Johnstown  to  the  Black 
river  country,  passing  through  parts  of  Manheim  and  Salis-* 
bury  and  the  towns  of  Norway  and  Russia  in  this  county, 
was  laid  out  and  surveyed,  and  probably  opened  by  com- 
missioners appoii&ted  by  the  governor,  pursuant  to  the 
authority  conferred  by  the  above  act.  This  road  was  used 
a  good  deal  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  when 
the  eastern  emigration  was  flowing  towards  the  present 
oounties  of  Lewis  and  Jefferson,  the  western  portion  of  St. 
Lawrence%and  the  northern  parts  of  Oneida  and  Herkimer. 

The  Fall  Hill  turnpike  and  bridge  company,  incorporated 
in  1804,  was  authorized  to  build  a  toll-bridge  over  the 
Mohawk  at  Little  Falls,  and  construct  a  road  from  the  house 
of  ta  Crane  in  Minden,  Montgomery  county,  to  the  Mohawk 
river,  thence  along  said  river  to  Henry  A.  Vroomarfs,  in 
German  Flats,  and  thence  to  Samuel  Abbott's  house  and 
S^assler's  mills.  The  object  of  this  improvement  was  to 
avoid  the  difficulties  of  the  road  over  Fall  hill,  which  was 
pretty  steep  and  rugged.    The  bridge  was*erectM  and  used 

« 

inany  years,  and  until  the  charter  was  abandoned.    The 
road  was  not  q^iade. 

4 

In  Ihe  year  1806,  commissioners  were  appointed  to  lay 
out  and  straighten  the  road  on  the  south  side  of  the  Mohawk 
river,  from  Schenectady  to  Utica,  where  they  should  judge 
the  same  expedient.  This  road  was  directed  to  be  op^iiM 
three  rods  wide,  and  the  towns  through  which  it  passed 
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were  required  to  work  it  In  all  the  cases  which  I  have 
noticed,  if  any  portion  of  these  roads,  surveyed  by  the  direc- 
tions of  the  legislature,  was  laid  out  through  improved  lands, 
compensation  was  made  to  the  owners,  and  after  the  roads 
were  surveyed  and  opened  by  the  state,  the  towns  through 
which  they  passed  were  required  to  repair  and  maintain 
them.  This  requirement  could  only  be  observed  where 
there  was  sufficient  population. 

An  opinion  prevailed  at  an  early  day,  that  the  northern 
travel  would  leave  the  Mohawk  valley  at  East  Greek  or 
Little  Falls,  and  turn  towards  the  Black  river  country, 
but  the  project  of  opening  and  improving  a  road  from  Little 
Falls  in  that  direction  was  never  carried  into  effect.  The 
people  of  Johnstown,  Utica,  Whitestown  and  Rome,  were 
too  much  alive  to  their  own  interests  to  allow  such  a  pro- 
ject to  get  the  start  of  them.  The  routb  from  Johnstown 
through  the  northern  parts  of  Montgomery  and  Herkimer, 
crossing  the  East  Canada  creek  at  Brackett's  bridge,  and  the 
West  Canada  creek  at  Boon's  bridge,  near  Prospect,  in 
Oneida  county,  was  much  the  shortest,  and  the  best  adapted 
to  emigrant  travel 

The  Great  western  turnpike  passes  through  the  southeast 
comer  of  the  town  of  Warren,  at  the  Little  lakes,  a  distance 
of  two  or  three  miles.  This  road  does  not  touch  the  Mohawk 
valley.  The  Minden  and  Utica  turnpike  company  was 
incorporated  in  1809.  The  designated  line  of  this  road  in 
the  county  passed  through  the  present  towns  of  Stark, 
Warren,  Columbia,  Litchfield,  the  southwest  comer  of 
Frankfort  into  Oneida  county.  Some  part  of  this  turnpike 
was  completed,  and  one  or  more  gates  were  erected  to  col- 
lect tolls,  but  it  has  long  since  been  abandoned,  the  charter 
having  been  declared  forfeited  for  a  misuser,  and  the  people 
are  not  obstructed  by  the  toll-bar. 

CoL  Jeremiah  Drake  projected  a  rail  road,  to  connect  with 
the  Utica  and  Schenectady  line,  near  A.  A.  Fink's,  two  miles 
east  of  Little  Falls,  and  running  northerly  a  distance  of 
about  fifteen  miles  in  this  county,  to  the  northeast  comer 
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of  the  Bojal  grant  He  procured  an  act  of  incorporation  in 
1834,  had  the  line  of  road  surveyed  and  located,  and  esti- 
mates of  cost  of  construction  and  tra£Eic  made  up.  GoL 
Brake  was  sanguine  the  road  would  >yield  a  good  return 
upon  the  investment,  but  failing  to  convince  capitalists  of 
this  fact,  he  was  compelled  to  abandon  the  project.  The 
line  of  the  road  as  surveyed,  passed  through  Manheim  Center, 
Wintonville,  Salisbury  Center  to  Devereaux.  This  line 
would  not  have  yielded  an  income  quite  as  prolific  as  the 
Utica  and  Schenectady,  but  that  company  and  the  New  York 
central  line  would  have  found  it  a  most  vsduable  auxiliary 
in  furnishing  fuel  from  the  North  woods.' 

The  plank  road  mania  of  1847-8,  in  its  epidemic  progress 
through  the  state,  visited  the  county,  and  roads  of  this 
description  were  constructed  in  various  directions. 

The  first,  in  point  of  time,  was  the  road  from  the  village 
of  Mohawk,  through  Herkimer  and  Middleville  to  Newport, 
up  the  valley  of  the  West  Canada  creek. 

The  Little  Falls  and  Middleville,  connecting  the  two  places 
named  by  plank. 

The  Manheim  and  Salisbury,  connecting  Little  Falls  with 
Salisbury  Four  Corners.  This  line  has  been  extended  to 
Oraysville,  a  village  on  the  Black  creek  in  the  north  part  of 
Norway. 

The  Little  Falls  and  Salisbury,  connecting  the  former 
place  with  Devereaux  at  the  northeast  comer  of  the  Royal 
grant.  The  route  of  this  road  is  nearly  on  the  line  of  Col. 
Drake's  proposed  rail  road.  The  plank  road  from  Utica, 
passing  through  Frankfort,  Litchfield  and  West  Windfield 
to  Unadilla. 

The  Mohawk  and  Ilion,  connecting  the  two  places  named 
by  plank. 

The  Frankfort  and  Utica,  extending  from  Frankfort  vil- 
lage to  the  west  line  of  the  county,  along  the  Erie  canal. 

nion  and  .Cedarville,  extending  from  the  former  village 
south  to  Cedarville. 

The  plank  road  from  Fort  jPlain,  in  Montgomery  county. 
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to  Gooperstown,  passes  through  Starkville  and  Yan  Homes- 
viUe,  in  the  town  of  Stark. 

The  North  Gktge  and  Bossia  plank  road,  connects  Bussiay 
in  this  coonty,  with  North  Gage,  in  Oneida  county. 

The  Utica,  Deerfield  and  Schuyler  plank  road. 

Although  not  in  the  order  of  time,  I  may  here  remark 
that  a  charter  was  granted  in  1836,  to  construct  a  rail  road 
from  Herkimer  to  Trenton,  Oneida  county,  along  the  valley 
of  the  West  Canada  creek;  but  no  further  efifort  was  ever 
made  to  carry  into  effect  the  objects  of  the  law.  Like  many 
other  projects  of  this  kind,  its  promoters  found  it  difficult  to 
obtain  the  capital  to  build  the  road,  although  the  route  waa 
quite  feasible  and  unobstructed  by  deep  cuts  and  heavy 
embankments. 

The  Newspaper  Press  op  the  County. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem  to  the  reader/  the  history  of  the 
newspaper  press  of  the  county,  although  covering  only  about 
half  a  century,  has  come  to  rest  in  tradition,  and  while  itself 
the  recorder  of  events  that  have  moved  a  world  in  arms, 
and  shook  crumbling  empires  into  dust,  it  has  failed  in  this 
county  to  place  its  own  existence  and  career  beyond  a  sur- 
mise and  a  probability ;  or,  the  frail  memory  of  man  when 
he  makes  the  effort  to  speak  of  dates  and  limit  periods 
without  a  written  or  printed  record  before  him.  Tradition 
is  much  more  uncertain  among  a  civilized  people  who  claim 
to  record  events  as  they  transpire,  than  with  the  aboriginal 
natives  of  tiiis  continent,  who  perpetuate  their  legends  and 
import€Lnt  national  events  by  reciting  them  in  a  full  assem* 
bly  of  the  tribes,  where  the  young,  the  old  and  the  middle 
aged  of  both  sexes  are  seated  around  the  great  council  fire 
to  hear  repeated  and  impress  upon  the  memory,  the  history 
of  their  tribe,  the  exploits  in  war  of  their  great  chiefs  and 
distinguished  braves,  to  describe  the  limits  of  their  hunting 
grounds,  and  to  recount  the  moons  and  the  seasons  since  the 
happening  of  some  great  event. 
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In  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  and  probablj 
abont  the  year  1802,  Mr.  Benjamin  Gory  published  the  first 
newspaper  in  the  comity,  called  the  TPekscope,  designed  to 
nphold  the  interests  of  the  federal  party.  In  January,  1806, 
David  Holt  a  (name  long  familiar  to  the  people  of  the  county)' 
and  J.  B.  Robins  purchased  Mr.  Cory's  interest  in  the  paper 
and  issued  another  instead  of  it,  called  the  Fanner^i  MonUor. 

The  McwUor  was  continued  until  the  summer  of  1807, 
when  it  was  discontinued  for  want  of  patronage ;  Mr.  Gory 
having  established  another  federal  paper,  which,  as  the  law- 
yers and  merchants  of  the  village  were  mostly  of  that  party, 
engrossed  nearly  all  the  advertising  patronage. 

The  Herkimer  Pdiam  established  by  Gory,  was  probably 
oontinued  until  the  year  1810.  The  Pelican  supported  Gov- 
ernor Lewis,  and  the  Monitory  it  is  said,  was  attached  to  the 
George  Clinton  branch  of  the  republican  party. 

The  fourth  paper  was  established  in  January,  1810,  by  J. 
H.  &  H.  Prentiss,  called  the  Herkimer  American ;  it  was 
published  several  years  by  them  and  William  L.  Stone, 
afterwards  of  the  JVWo  York  Commercral  Advertiser^  when 
Edward  P.  Seymour  purchased  the  establishment  and  con- 
ducted the  paper  to  **  its  life's  end"  in  1831.  Mr.  Seymour 
always  kept  his  paper  to  the  true  party  lines  while  he  con- 
trolled it,  but  he  would  not  reftise  to  print  tickets  for  the 
republicans  when  they  had  no  press  in  the  county. 

The  Bunker  Hill  made  its  appearance  some  time  in  the 
year  1810,  established  by  Mr.  G.  G.  Phinney  ?  The  political 
tendencies  of  this  paper  were  pretty  high-toned.  The 
motto,  **  Live  free  or  die !  Death  is  not  the  greatest  of  evils," 
{Gen.  Stairk)j  showed  its  conductor  was  ready  for  the  fight. 
Mr.  Phinney  brought  out  the  Ikned  American  about  the  year 
181S.  The  editorial  courtesy  of  those  times  was  quite  pun- 
gent, taking  the  following  article  as  a  specimen : 

'* A  Mean  Blackguard. — Captain  Conse^unu,  oriin  other 
words,  Charley  Holt,  has  been  pleased,  if  he  ever  was  pleased, 
to  daub  in  his  papei^  the  following  ridiculous  paragraph 
against  the  editor  of  the  Honed  American : 
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'^  ^  A  Dishonest  AmericaiL — The  foolish  rascal  inHerkimer, 
who  to  the  disgrace  of  the  name  of  an  editor,  is  the  lickspit- 
tle of  the  PMic  Advertiser,  can  not  expect  further  newspaper 
notice,  but  will  be  silenced  without  disturbing  our  readers 
*by  so  pitiful  a  subject.' 

^^  Capt  Charley  talks  of  '  silencing  us/  but  the  captain  is 
informed  that  he  nor  all  the  men  he  could  raise  while  a 
captain  in  Hudson,  will  be  able  to  silence  us.  Capt.  Charley 
says  we  can  not  expect  farther  ^  newspaper  notice.'  Ck>d 
grant  we  may  not  receive  any  further  notice  from  so  mean 
a  scoundreL  This  *pUi/id  subject '  wishes  not  to  ^  disturb ' 
his  ^  readers.'  It  is  well  known,  that  as  far  as  Capt.  Char« 
ley's  influence  extends,  he  has  done  more  to  disturb  the 
republican  party  than  any  other  editor  in  the  state.  An 
elemal  good-bye  to  you,  Capt.  Charley,  unless  you  intend  to 
take  other  notice  of  us  than  that  of '  newspaper.'  " 

This  language  smacks  some  of  an  indictment  or  prosecu- 
tion for  a  libel.  These  two  papers,  the  Bvnker  Hill  and 
Honed  American  were  both  discontinued  before  1821,  and  in 
September  of  that  year,  Edward  M.  Oriffin  established  the 
People^s  Friend,  a  democratic  paper,  at  Little  Falls,  which 
was  published  by  him  until  about  the  year  1832,  when  seve- 
ral of  the  leading  democrats  of  the  county,  to  prevent  the 
sale  of  the  establishment  and  discontinuance  of  the  paper, 
bought  out  the  concern.  Messrs.  C.  S.  Benton  &  Co.,  con- 
tinued the  publication  of  the  paper  under  the  title  of  Jlfo- 
hau^  Courier,  until  the  proprietors  sold  out  their  interest  to 
Josiah  A.  Noonan.  Mr.  Noonan  transferred  his  interest  in 
the  paper  to  Horatio  N.  Johnson  who  after  publishing  it 
some  time,  sold  it  to  Elias  G.  Palmer,  and  again  purchased 
it  of  Mr.  Palmer,  and  now  conducts  the  paper. 

The  Herkimer  Herald  made  its  appearance  at  Herkimer  in 
1828,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  John  Carpenter,  and  advo- 
cated the  election  of  General  Jackson. 

Next  in  order  of  time  came  the  Republican  Farmer^s  Free 
Press,  in  1830,  an  anti-masonic  paper,  established  by  an 
association,  printed  by  David  Holt  and  edited  by  B.  B. 
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Hotchkin.  Its  life  was  short.  Then  came  the  Herkimer 
County  Journal  in  December,  1837,  a  whig  paper.  It  was 
owned  by  a  company,  commenced  at  Herkimer,  under  the 
editorial  charge  of  J.  0.  Underwood,  and  printed  by  E.  P. 
Seymour.  In  about  one  year  Mr.  0.  A.  Bowe  took  charge 
of  the  paper  and  published  it  about  six  years.  It  was  at 
different  times  edited  by  B.  U.  Sherman,  O.  W.  Smith  and 
A.  H.  Prescott  Mr.  Orlando  Squires  took  charge  of  the 
paper  in  1849,  and  removed  the  establishment  to  Little 
Falls,  where  the  paper  is  now  published  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Daniel  Ayer,  and  has  nearly  reached  the  close  of  the 
17th  volume. 

The  RepMican  Farmer^s  Free  Press  was  transferred  to 
Little  Falls,  its  name  changed  to  the  Herkimer  Couniy  Whig, 
and  published  by  Lamed  W.  Smith,  who  also  issued  from 
the  same  press  the  Inquirer y  a  deistical  affair.  This  was  not 
a  very  long  lived  concern.  It  commenced  its  career  in 
1834,  and  closed  I  believe  in  about  two  years. 

Mr.  E.  M.  Oiiffin  established  TTie  Enterprise  at  Little  Falls 
in  1839,  and  continued  its  publication  about  two  years,  and 
then  started  the  Mohawk  Mirror j  a  quarto  sheet  which  he 
published  or  pretended  to  publish  twice  a  month.  This 
paper  died  out  in  1844. 

Next  in  order  of  time  came  the  Frankfort  Democrat,  estab- 
lished at  Frankfort  in  the  fall  of  1842,  by  J.  M.  Lyon,  now 
of  the  Utica  Gazette.  It  was  afterwards  removed  to  Herki- 
mer  village,  and  the  name  changed  to  Herkimer  County  Denuh 
erat.  Until  1853  this  paper  was  the  organ  of  the  Hunker 
section  of  the  democratic  party,  and  enjoyed  a  pretty  good 
patronage.  Mr.  Robert  Earl,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Lyon  in 
the  proprietorship  of  the  paper,  sold  out  his  interest,  and  the 
paper  has  since  sustained  the  other  section  of  that  party. 

When  Mr.  Bowe  quit  the  Journal^  in  1844,  he  established  at 
Little  Falls  an  abolition  journal,  called  the  Herkimer  Free- 
man,  which  he  published  about  six  years,  using  the  type  and 
press  of  the  Enterprise.  Failing  to  accomplish  all  he  designed 
and  alTthat  his  industry  and  application  to  his  business 
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2%iMr  at  tlie  iriUageof  Molittwk.  Hope  sgim with  him '^  on 
tremUiDg  ptniQiM  soared,"  and  the  advocacj  of  ^  firee  mA*^ 
with  a  flpice  of  ^  news  and  miaedbB^,"  wia  to  ccaidEct  his 
barfctoahaTenofreet^  Mr.  Bowe  aoon  abandoned  Ais^  his 
hurt  enterpriae  in  the  state,  in  a  dbort  time,  and  ewtaWiwhed  a 
{veaismnewhere  among  the  green  hilk  of  YeraMmt. 

The  Mokmek  VdUg  Smiimd  was  established  I7  L.  W. 
Peters  and  O.  W.  Ooold,  at  Mohawk  in  the  wintar  of  186& 
It  has  been  oondncted  by  Mr.  Peters  several  months!»  Mr. 
€krald  baring  Idft  the  conoem.  Its  motto^  ^  Put  none  but 
Americans  on  goard"  {Watktmgkm^  yerj  clearly  denotes 
the  political  bias  of  the  paper. 

The  JUm  Mtpemitmi,  the  last  to  be  now  chronicled  in  hifr- 
tOTf,  was  brooght  out  in  February,  1856,  at  the  Tillage  of 
Dion  by  Mr.  George  W.  Bongay.  It  seems  to  be  devoted  to 
temperance  and  advocates  the  prohibitory  liqnor  law.  Its 
motto,  ^  Liberty,  Equality  and  Fraternity  "  show  an  enlarged 
and  comprehensive  benevolence. 

Out  of  the  seventeen  or  eighte^i  newspapers  established 
in  the  county  during  the  past  fifty-four  years,  only  three  of 
them,  the  Cornier^  Jammd  and  Demoent  have  stood  the  teat 
of  tima  The  Sentind  and  IndependaU  have  not  yet  passed 
the  ordeaL  Fourteen  have  enjoyed  a  brief  existence,  have 
performed  their  mission  and  are  now  forgotten.  The  Herki^ 
mer  Anurican  attained  the  respectable  age  of  twenty-one 
years.  The  dmrier  and  PeopU^s  Friend  conjoined  have  seen 
thirty-four  years.  The  Herkimer  County  Journal  has  thrown 
its  banner  to  the  breeze  eighteen  successive  years  and  ral- 
lied its  friends  to  many  political  defeats  in  the  county ;  and 
the  Herkimer  Coimiy  Democrai,  although  thirteen  years  an 
active  campaigner  can  not  claim  always  to  have  recorded 
victories  of  its  friends. 

The  reader  will  notice  as  an  act  of  justice  to  J.  Munsell  of 
Albany,  that  I  am  much  indebted  to  his  interesting  work, 
The  Typographical  Mucellany,  for  the  important  matter 
contained  in  this  article. 
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OOLLEQES  AND  ACADEMIES. 

Fainfidi  Medical  CoUege. 

The  College  of  Physicians  and  Sorgeons  of  the  western 
district  of  New  York,  located  at  Fairfield,  Herkimer  county, 
had  its  origin  in  the  medical  school  established  by  the  tms- 
tees  of  Fairfield  academy,  in  1809.  This  school  had  acquired 
some  reputation  while  attached  to  the  academy.  It  was 
even  such  in  the  second  year  of  its  existence,  as  to  induce 
the  legislature  of  the  state  to  endow  it  with  $5,000,  and 
when  it  received  the  rank  of  college,  they  generously  added 
to  its  funds  the  further  sum  of  $10,000. 

The  charter  of  the  college  bears  date  June  12, 1812,  to 
which  is  appended  the  seal  of  the  university  of  the  state, 
and  signed  by  Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  Chancellor 

of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

H.  Bloodoood,  Secretary. 

In  the  charter  the  following  persons  are  named  as  consti- 
tuting the  first  board  of  trustees,  viz.:  Westel  Willoughby, 
Jun.,  Jonathan  Sherwood,  Luther  Giteau,  Solomon  Wolcot, 
Isaac  Sears,  Abijah  Tombling,  Amos  Hale,  Simeon  Ford, 
Clark  Smith,  Joseph  White,  Alexander  G.  Fonda,  Oliver  0. 
Comstock,  John  Miller,  Isaac  Sargeant,  Beuben  Hart,  Amasa 
Trowbridge,  Francis  A.  Bloodgood,  William  D.  Ford,  James 
Kennedy,  Oliver  Ellis,  Andrew  A.  Bartow,  William  Smith, 
John  Steams  and  James  Hale ;  they  and  their  successors 
were  to  have  perpetual  succession. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees,  held  Dec.  1,  1812, 
the  following  individuals  were  appointed  officers  of  the 
college,  viz.: 

Lyman  Spalding,  professor  of  anatomy  and  surgery. 
Westel  Willoughby,  Jun.,  professor  of  obstetrics. 
James  Hadley,  professor  of  chemistry. 
John  Steams,  professor  of  the  theory  and  practice  of 
physic. 
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The  claes  of  1812-13,  as  appears  by  the  records,  consisted 
of  eighteen  medical  students.  Daring  the  session  of  1813- 
14,  it  numbered  twenty-four. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  board,  March  23,  1815,  T.  Romeyn 
Beck  was  recommended  to  the  honorable  regents  to  fill  the 
office  of  professor  of  the  institutes  of  medicine. 

Jan.  30,  1816,  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  was  con- 
ferred on  two  individuals,  viz.:  Horatio  Orvis  and  Sylvester 
Miller.  Dr.  Beck  gave  his  first  course  on  medical  jurispru- 
dence.   Number  of  students,  28  ;  4  graduates. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  board.  May  20,  1817,  Doct  Joseph 
White,  of  Cherry  Valley,  was  appointed  president  and  pro- 
fessor of  anatomy  and  surgery  in  the  college,  in  place  of  Dr. 
Spalding ;  at  the  same  meeting,  it  was  resolved,  that  Presi- 
dent White  have  leave  to  substitute  his  son,  Delos  White, 
M.  D.,  to  deliver  lectures  on  anatomy  in  his  stead. 

Jan.  20,  1818,  the  class  consisted  of  41  students,  of  whom 
7  were  considered  worthy  of  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medi- 
cine. 

Jan.  19,  1819,  a  resolution  was  passed  by  the  board  of 
trustees,  dismissing  any  student  who  should  be  concerned 
directly  or  indirectly  in  digging  up  any  dead  human  body, 
for  the  purpose  of  dissection  in  the  college. 

Jan.  20,  1820,  the  legislature  were  petitioned  for  a  law 
for  giving  the  dead  bodies  of  unclaimed  convicts  of  the 
state  prison,  at  Auburn,  to  the  college,  for  the  purposes  of 
dissection. 

Jan.  23,  1821,  Dr.  Delos  White  resigned  his  professorship 
of  anatomy,  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  of  procuring 
subjects  for  dissection.  The  same  year,  it  was  resolved  to 
extend  the  course  of  lectures  from  twelve  to  sixteen  weeks. 

Jan.  22,  1822,  James  McNaughton,  M.  D.,  made  professor 
of  anatomy  and  physiology.    62  students ;  14  graduates. 

For  several  years  subsequent  to  this  period,  the  affairs  of 
the  college  continued  to  prosper,  and  the  number  of  students 
to  increase.  At  the  close  of  the  session  ending  in  January, 
1827,  Joseph  White,  M.  D.,  inconsequence  of  age  and  infirm- 
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itiesy  resigned  his  professorship,  and  was  succeeded  in  the 
chair  of  surgery  bj  John  Delamater,  M.  D.  Number  of 
students  in  attendance  this  session,  144 ;  graduates,  25.  In 
consequence  of  the  increctse  of  students,  an  additional 
college  edifice  was  erected,  containing  thirty-two  lodging 
rooms,  and  the  lecture  rooms  of  the  old  college  edifice  were 
enlarged  and  rendered  more  commodious. 

1828,  number  of  students,  171 ;  graduates,  33. 

1832.  This  year  the  number  of  students  had  increased  to 
205;  graduates,  39. 

1834.  The  largest  class  ever  assembled  at  the  college 
was  during  the  session  ending  in  January,  1834,  when  the 
number  reached  217,  of  whom  55  received  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  medicine.  The  following  year  the  number  was  198. 

The  organization  of  the  medical  department  of  Geneva 
college,  and  subsequently  the  incorporation  of  a  medical 
college  in  the  city  of  Albany,  together  with  other  causes, 
had  the  efiect  to  diminish  the  number  of  students  in  attend- 
ance at  the  Fairfield  college  from  the  year  1834,  until  the 
final  suspension  of  lectures  in  the  latter  institution,  by  the 
faculty ;  yet  the  numbers  continued  to  be  respectable,  and 
probably  would  have  been  until  the  present  time,  had  the 
proper  efforts  been  continued  to  sustain  it.  During  the  year 
1836,  the  regents  confirmed  the  following  alterations,  by 
which  the  professorships  stood  as  follows : 

Westel  Willoughby,  M.  D.,  emeritus  professor  of  mid- 
wifery. 

James  Hadley,  M.  D.,  professor  of  chemistry  and  phar- 
macy. 

T.  Bomeyn  Beck,  M.  D.,  professor  of  materia  medica  and 
medical  jurisprudence. 

James  McNaughton,  M.  D.,  professor  of  anatomy  and 
physiology. 

John  Delamater,  M.  D.,  professor  of  practice  of  physic, 
and  diseases  of  women  and  children. 

Reuben  D.  Mussey,  M.  D.,  professor  of  surgery  and  mid- 
wifery. 


^^■^    or 
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Subsequently,  Frank  H.  Hamilton,  M.  D^  snooeeded  Pro£ 
MtBBfiey  in  the  chair  of  snrgery,  and  with  this  exception,  the 
faculty  remained  as  above  during  the  operation  of  the  insti- 
tution. The  last  course  of  lectures  was  given  during  the 
winter  of  1839-40.  The  number  of  students  in  attendance 
was  105,  of  whom  26  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medi- 
cine. Since  the  cessation  of  medical  lectures,  the  college 
buildings  have  undergone  material  modifications,  and  have 
been  thoroughly  repaired,  for  enlarging  the  accommodations 
of  Fairfield  academy,  for  which  purpose  they  are  at  present 
appropriated.  Lyman  Spaulding,  M.  D.,  was  the  first 
president  of  the  college,  and  was  succeeded  in  office  by 
Joseph  White,  H.  D.,  in  1817,  who  resigned  in  1827.  The 
venerable  Pro£  Willoughby  succeeded  Dr.  White,  and  held 
the  office  until  his  decease; 

Faiifidd  Academy. 

This  institution  was  incorporated  March  13th,  1803,  by 
the  regents  of  the  university  of  this  state,  and  has  been  in 
successful  operation  ever  since.  The  first  board  of  trustees 
consisted  of  Moses  Mather,  Thomas  Manley,  Nathan  Smith, 
Samuel  Giles,  Westel  Willoughby  Jr.,  William  Oris  wold, 
Alvah  Southworth,  Cyrus  M.  Johnson,  John  Meyer,  Jonathan 
Hallet,  Abijah  Mann,  Mathias  B.  Tallmadge,  Samuel  Wright, 
William  Smith,  Benjamin  Bowen,  Charles  Ward,  Clark 
Smith,  Thomas  Bennett,  Moses  Wheeler,  Francis  A.  Blood- 
good,  Aaron  Hackley,  Jc(hn  Snell,  John  Herkimer  and  Henry 
Coffin,  and  the  school  was  opened  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Rev.  Caleb  Alexander,  as  the  principal,  and  under  his 
care  and  management  of  about  ten  years,  the  institution 
became  extremely  popular,  and  was  esteemed  the  best  aca- 
demic school  in  the  country.  It  enjoyed  a  wide  field  of 
patronage  and  usefulness,  the  first  twelve  or  fifteen  years  of 
its  existence,  it  being  the  only  school  of  the  kind  in  central 
or  western  New  York  in  which  thorough  academic  instruc- 


tion could  be  obtained. 
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Even  at  this  late  day  it  is  not  an  unfreqnent  occurrence 
to  hear  the  members  of  the  legal  profession,  advanced  in 
years  and  living  in  the  central,  western  and  northern  parts 
of  the  state,  speak  of  their  having  been  educated  at  Fair- 
field. The  same  remarks  may  no  doubt  be  made  with  truth 
by  many  engaged  in  other  pursuits,  or  have  devoted  them- 
selves to  medicine  or  divinity.  Fairfield  Academy  has  sent 
out  many  worthy  and  excellent  men,,  and  some  who  have 
distinguished  themselves  in  public  life  and  in  the  learned 
professions,  and  it  may  well  have  done  this.  She  had  the 
young  and  aspiring  talent  of  the  country  flocking  to  her 
halls,  and  she  maintained  sound,  thorough  and  enlightened 
instructors.  The  trustees  and  patrons  of  this  institution 
have  just  grounds  to  felicitate  themselves  on  the  past  suc- 
cess of  the  school. 

At  former  periods  the  aid  of  the  state  has  been  bestowed, 
with  sparing  munificence,  and  it  may  be  with  as  much  libe- 
rality as  justice  to  other  institutions  and  the  ability  of  the 
state  would  allow.  It  is  however  gratifying  to  know  that 
this  institution,  the  oldest  in  the  county,  and  the  first  esta- 
blished in  a  now  wide-spread,  populous  and  wealthy  region 
of  country,  enjoys  a  permanent  endo^vment  which  places 
the  successful  progress  of  the  school  beyond  a  contin- 
gency. 

No  people  ever  committed  a  graver  mistake  than  those 
who  make  up  their  minds  that  almost  any  body  or  thing 
will  do  for  a  school  teacher.  Those  who  look  for  cheap 
instructors,  without  inquiry  as  to  qualifications,  err  exceed- 
ingly. The  youthful  mind  is  quite  as  capable  of  erroneous 
as  rightful  impressions  when  engaged  in  learning,  and  all 
experience  teaches  us  how  difficult  it  is  to  eradicate  error 
and  impress  truth  in  its  place  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil ; 
hence  the  importance  of  placing  in  our  schools  teachers 
capable,  accomplished  and  experienced.  ^^  Set  the  blind  to 
lead  the  blind,"  and  what  will  be  the  end?  The  reader  will, 
I  hope,  bear  with  me  a  moment  longer.    It  has  seemed  to 
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me,  we  regarded  less  than  we  should  the  permanent  endow- 
ment of  our  academic  schools.  I  mean  such  an  endowment 
as  would  give  a  permanent  annual  income  su£Scient  to  carry 
the  institution  through  all  temporary  adversities  that  may 
overtake  it  in  the  progress  of  years.  This  enables  the 
trustees  to  retain  an  efficient  corps  of  teachers  and  maintain 
the  usual  grade  of  instruction,  and  when  prosperity  returns 
no  changes  will  be  required  to  meet  that  fortunate  exigency. 
There  ^are  no  people  within  the  pale  of  civilization  who 
praptictf  expediency  so  much  as  the  Americans  in  accom- 
plishing proper  objects  and  achieving  just  results.  This 
may  be  the  mighty  lever  that  has  brought  the  country  to 
its  present  elevated  position ;  but  are  the  foundations  suffi- 
ciently strong  and  adamantine  to  sustain  us  in  that  position? 
The  truths  of  science  can  only  be  reached  by  keeping  on 
the  right  tract  and  within  its  orbit ;  and  who  can  lead  and 
direct  the  neophite  save  the  accomplished  master,  the  expe- 
rienced teacher  and  guide  1 

Caleb  Alexander  was  a  native  of  Northfield,  Massachu- 
setts, who  graduated  at  Yale  College,  and  having  been 
admitted  to  the  ministry,  settled  as  pastor  over  the  church 
at  Mendon.  He  came  into  Western  New  York  as  a  mis- 
sionary  in  1801,  and  I  am  enabled  through  the  kindness  of 
one  of  his  descendants  to  consult  his  journal,  from  which  I 
have  made  some  extracts: 

^*  August  10,  1801.  Having  received  my  commission  from 
the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Emmons,  D.  D.,  President  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Missionary  Society,  having  obtained  the  consent  of 
my  church  and  congregation  and  committed  myself  and 
family  to  the  direction  and  disposal  of  Ood,  I  began  my 
missionary  tour  to  the  people  in  the  western  parts  of  the 
state  of  New  Yorf 

He  visited  various  localities  on  the  North  river,  in  Sara- 
toga, Schenectady,  Albany,  Schoharie,  Otsego,  Madison, 
Oneida,  Cayuga,  Onondaga,  Ontario  and  Herkimer  counties, 
and  finally  reached  Norway,  in  this  county,  November  10, 


tBOU^ol  tanned  ndl  21d, 

Faiffidd,  XonrtT  aod  SiSsUdj.    Ai  !&»  pericd  Mr.  Alex* 
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While  at  Fairfield  and  Xorvar,oB  tUe 
arraDgemmts  for  opecifl^  a  school  aft  the 
6aa»e  tnldiiig  va#  erected,  aad  in  Mar,  I9QEL 
from  Maaaadniflettc  with  Uf  fiuuhr.  and  coauMBced  IB  good 
eamert  to  laj  the  foimdatioii  of  an  imtitntioB  whiA  gave 
birth  to  the  Academj.  Dvrii^  the  whole  period  of  Ui 
ei^igemeot  at  the  head  of  the  Fairfirid  AcadaM j,  he 
preached  ahematelf  at  Fairfield,  Norway,  Safi^Nirj  and  at 
other  jdaoee  in  the  northern  part  of  the  coonty. 

He  left  Fairfidd  in  1812,  and  to<^  charge  of  theacadoij 
at  Onondaga  Hollow,  where  he  remained  engaged  in  teach- 
ing and  preaching,  grvii^  a  portion  of  hi?  attentmi  to 
fanning,  untU  he  was  called  home  to  give  an  acooont  of  his 
stewardBhipy  at  the  venerable  age  of  73  years. 

Mr.  Alexander  was  the  author  of  several  edncational 
works,  and  among  them  were  his  Latin  and  l^ngliftii  Gram- 
mars, which  were  of  high  repute  in  their  day«  akhongfa  he 
sold  the  copy  right  of  the  ^  Grammatical  Elements,  or  a 
Comprehensive  Theory  of  English  Grammar*"'  ix^  to  Isaiah 
Thomas  and  Ebenezer  T.  Andrews,  of  Boston,  in  1793,  for 
$133'33.  His  education  was  as  thorough  and  complete  as 
conld  well  be  obtained  in  this  conntry  at  the  time  he  gradu- 
ated, and  he  evinced  no  lack  of  energy  and  application  in 
subjecting  his  acquirements  to  the  severe  test  of  writing  out 
an  elementary  treatise  on  the  English  language. 

The  present  trustees  of  this  institution  are  Charles  Willard, 
Sidenis  Teal,  David  W.  Cole,  Janus  Mather,  William  B. 
Porter,  Roswell  D.  Brown,  George  Pierce,  James  Seaman, 
Thomas  A*  Rice,  Richard  R.  Smith,  Henrj^  Tillinghast, 
Lorenzo  Carryl,  Jeremiah  Cory,  Vamum  S.  Kenyon,  Ezra 
Graves,  William  Lamberson,  Parley  Arnold,  Horace  Ford, 
Jeremiah  Smith,  Alden  S.  Gage,  William  Mather,  George 
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W.  Philips,  Asa  Chatfield  and  John  Green.    Jeremiah  Smith, 
president  of  the  board  of  trustees,  Jariu9  Mather,  secretary. 


The  Academy  at  Little  Falls  in  the  county  o/Herkimery 

was  incorporated  by  the  regents  of  the  university  of  this 
state,  October  17,  1844 

The  trustees  named  in  the  charter  were,  Nathaniel  S.  Ben- 
ton, Arphaxed  Loomis,  Frederick  Lansing,  Gteorge  H.  Peeter, 
William  C.  Craine,  David  Petrie,  Henry  Heath,  Martin  W. 
Priest,  Harry  Burrell,  Richard  N.  Casler,  Albert  G.  Story, 
Zenas  C.  Priest,  Thomas  Burch,  Nathan  Brown,  Soloman 
Petrie,  Stephen  W.  Brown,  Henry  Eysaman  and  William 
Ingham. 

The  whole  value  of  academic  property,  consisting  of  lots, 
buildings,  furniture,  library  and  apparatus,  as  appears  from 
the  first  annual  report  of  the  trustees  made  December  8th, 
1845,  was  $14,849-38. 

Merritt  G.  McKoon,  Esq.  A.  M.,  opened  the  school,  as 
principal  teacher,  and  the  same  has  been  continued  to  the 
present  time,  under  the  direction  of  different  ijiatructors. 

The  citizens  of  the  town  and  surroundpig  country  exhibited 
a  generous  liberality  in  donating  funds  towards  the  erection 
of  the  splendid  stone  edifice  occupied  as  the  academic  build- 
ing. 

The  present  trustees  of  this  institution  are,  Nathaniel  S. 
Benton,  Arphaxed  Loomis,  Harry  Burrell,  Martin  W.  Priest, 
Albert  G.  Story,  Thomas  Burch,  Zenas  C.  Priest,  John  Beards- 
lee,  Seth  M.  Richmond,  James  Feeter,  William  J.  Skinner, 
William  Ingham  and  Philo  Reed. 

The  academy  at  Herkimer  was  inporporated  in  1838  or 
1839,  and  was  subject  to  the  visitation  of  the  regenta  of  the 
university.  It  flourished  a  few  years  and  was  finally  aban- 
doned for  want  of  patronage. 

This  school,  as  is  well  known,  was  located  in  one  of  our 
most  pleasant  villages,  containing  a  population,  able  of  itaeli 
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to  form  the  nndeog  of  a  Terj  IQwral  nq^pcnty  but  owing  to 
some  serionfl  difficulty,  origiiuitiiig  with  acnae  of  die  facvlty, 
the  school  nnfortimately  failed  to  command  the  public 
confidence. 

Wed  Whifidd  Acttdemg. 

Incorporated  by  the  regents  of  the  uniTeraityy  February 
14th,  1851. 

^  The  trustees  named  in  the  charter  are,  William  Stoart, 
Alonzo  Wood,  James  M.  Rose,  Walter  Palmer,  Joseph  Hard- 
ing, Joel  Wadsworth,  Rains  Wheeler,  Zenas  Eldred,  J.  L. 
Moore,  David  B.  Carrier,  Ira  Walker,  Samuel  Smith,  H.  D. 
Kellogg,  Orange  Holmes,Newton  Wilcox,  William  McLou^- 
lin,  Levi  S.  Knight,  Alyah  Barker,  Hiram  Brown,  L.  G. 
Holmes,  T.  W.  Morgan  and  N.  M.  Morgan. 

The  present  value  of  the  academic  buildings,  library  and 
apparatus,  at  the  date  of  the  application,  was  stated  at 
$3,200.  The  location  of  this  institution  in  an  elevated*and 
healthful  district  of  country,  easy  of  access,  and  beyig 
surrounded  by  a  vigorous  and  wealthy  population,  must 
make  it  an  inviting  spot  for  youth  to  pursue  academic 
studies,  and  it  should  not  fail,  as  it  seems  to  me  it  need  not,  to 
become  highly  usefal  and  influential  in  disseminating  classi- 
cal instruction  over  a  wide  and  extended  territory.  The 
academy,  thus  far,  gives  promise  of  much  usefulness. 

Religious  Aspects  op  the  County. 

I  shall  not  add  one  word  to  what  has  been  said  in  the  intro- 
ductory chapter,  in  reference  to  the  small  show  now  made  in 
this  important  and  interesting  branch  of  our  local  history. 
If  the  extracts  from  the  two  missionary  journals,  here  pre- 
sented to  the  reader,  contain  truthful  views  of  our  condition, 
more  than  fifty  years  since,  we  must  know  our  situation  in 
this  respect  has  changed,  and  we  doubt  not  for  the  better. 
Reliable  data  to  show  these  facts  are  beyond  my  reach. 
There  is,  or  has  been,  an  organized  Bible  society  in  the 
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county.    Unfortunately,  its  records  and  proceedings  can  not 
be  obtained,  to  exhibit  its  operations  and  prospects. 

The  state  census  of  1855,  affords  materials  for  the  follow- 
ing brief  table  of  statistics  respecting  the  religions  aspects 
of  the  county.  The  United  States  census  tables  of  1850, 
give  as  the  whole  number  of  churches  in  the  county,  54. 
The  Methodists  have  only  8,  and  the  Presbyterian  only  2  in 
those  tables.  I  notice  this  because  I  have  learned  not  to 
confide  implicitly  in  statistical  evidence  of  this  character. 
Differences  like  these  can  not  easily  be  reconciled  or 
accounted  for : 


Mcni* 

ChutliM.  bem.                                                  ftimrhii  ben. 

Baptists, 12  713  Methodist  Episoopal, 28  1430 

Catholics, 2  744  Piesbjterian, 10  345 

Ck>xigregational, 1  72  Protestant  Methodist, ....  2  60 

Dutch  Reformed, 6  498  Universalist, 7  141 

Spisoopal, 3  74  Union  Churches, 9  275 

Free  Wm  Baptists, 3  152  Whitfield  Calvinists, 1  5 

Lutheran, • . . . .      4  94 

Presenting  an  aggregate  of  88  churches  and  4,593  church 
members,  or  persons  attached  to  the  several  churches,  and 
conforming  to  the  rituals  in  discipline,  government  and 
doctrine.  This,  then,  I  apprehend,  does  not  embrace  among 
the  Protestant  congregations,  at  any  rate,  the  whole  num- 
ber of  persons  attending  religious  services  in  those  congre- 
gations. The  above  number  is  only  one  in  four  of  the 
adult  population  of  the  county,  and  one  in  eight  and  four- 
tenths  of  the  whole  number  of  inhabitants.  A  beggarly 
account  of  empty  pews,  when  we  assume,  as  we  should,  that 
the  capacity  of  the  churches  is  equal  to  seating  the  whole 
population  of  the  county. 

The  Rev.  Caleb  Alexander  having  performed  a  missionary 
tour  to  the  western  parts  of  this  state  in  1801,  by  the  direc- 
tions of  the  Massachusetts  missionary  society,  I  have  tran- 
scribed such  portions  from  the  original  journal  as  are  of 
local  interest : 

NovEMBEB,  1801.  —  Tuesday f  10. — Rode  east  11  miles,  to 
Norway,  dined  at  Lieut.  Smith's,  in  the  morning  delivered  a 
sermon  on  Bom.,  vii,  7, 8,  ^^  The  carnal  mind  is  enmity  against 
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God,  for  it  is  not  subject  to  the  law  of  God,  neither  indeed 
can  be.  So  then,  they  that  are  in  the  flesh  can  not  please 
God."  After  lecture  a  confer^ice  was  formed  in  which  we 
had  much  free  conversation  on  religious  subjects.  Here  is 
a  Presbyterian  Church  of  about  27  members,  of  whom  some 
appear  to  be  pious.  At  their  request  I  agreed  to  visit  them, 
next  Friday  preach  a  lecture  and  attend  a  church  conference 
on  the  subject  of  their  difficulties.  Lodged  at  Lieut  Smith's. 

Wednesday  J  11,  rainy  and  snowy,  rode  6  miles  south,  to  Mr. 
Nathan  Smiths,  in  Fairfield ;  very  muddy,  chilled  with  the 
storm  and  much  fatigued. 

Thwsdayy  12,  rainy  and  snowy,  pain  in  my  limbs,  kept 
house  all  day  visited  by  Capt.  Griswold.  By  him  I  learned 
that  religion  is  in  a  low  state  in  this  town.  There  is  a 
Congregational  Church,  but  no  officers,  and  no  meeting  on 
the  Sabbath.  Proposed  to  call  the  church  together  and 
converse  with  them.  The  storm  and  badness  of  traveling 
rendered  it  unadvisable  to  attempt  to  collect  the  church. 

Friday,  13,  returned  to  Norway,  dined  at  Deacon  Brown- 
son's,  preached  a  lecture  at  a  Mr.  Cook's ;  text,  Pro  v.,  xxix,  1 : 
**  He  that  being  often  reproved  hardeneth  his  neck  shall 
suddenly  be  destroyed,  and  that  without  remedy."  After 
lecture  attended  a  conference  with  the  church  on  the  sub- 
ject of  difficulties,  and  agreed  to  meet  them  again  next 
Monday  morning  at  nine  o'clock.     Lodged  at  Mr.  Cook's. 

Saharday,  14,  breakfasted  at  another  Mr.  Cook's,  returned 
to  Fairfield  and  wrote  journal. 

Lord*s  Day,  15,  delivered  two  sermons  in  the  school  house 
near  Mr.  Nathan  Smith's.  A.  M.  text  2  Tim.,  iv,7, 8 :  " I  have 
fought  a  good  fight,  I  have  finished  my  course,  I  have  kept 
the  faith,  henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of 
righteousness,  which  the  Lord  the  righteous  judge  shall  give 
me  at  that  day."  P.  M.  text  Acts  iv,  11,  12  :  "  This  is  the 
stone  which  was  set  at  nought  by  you  builders  which  is 
become  the  head  of  the  corner,  neither  is  there  salvation  in 
any  other.  For  there  is  none  other  name  under  Heaven  given 
among  men  whereby  we  must  be  saved."    A  full  assembly 
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and  attention.    The  people  oontribnted  $2*33  cents  for  the 
use  of  the  M.  M.  Society. 

At  Steuben  the  people  coQtribnted  $6*96  cents  for  the  use 
of  the  M.  M.  Society. 

Monday  J  16,  rode  early  to  Norway,  met  with  the  church  at 
Mr.  Newland*s  and  attended  aU  day  to  the  settUng  of  diffi- 
culties  of  long  standing.  It  appeared  that  in  many  instances 
they  had  been  irregular  in  their  proceedings,  which  served 
to  be  the  principal  cause  of  the  contentions  and  animosities 
existing  among  them.  Tliese  were  all  canvassed  and  reduced 
to  a  happy  train  of  accommodation.  Adjourned  to  meet 
on  Saturday  morning,  at  which  time  I  agreed  to  preach  a 
lecture  and  to  administer  the  sacrament  of  tlie  Lord^s  Sup- 
per on  the  next  Sabbath  so  be  that  all  difficulties  should  be 
settled. 

Lodged  at  Mr.  Lewis  Hinman's,  and  spent  the  evening  in 
preparing  papers  to  be  laid  before  the  church  on  Saturday. 

Tuesday^  17,  breakfasted  at  Mr.  George  Cook's,  dii^  at 
Mr.  Moses  Mather's,  returned  to  Fairfield.  There  has  been 
isome  attention  to  religion  in  Norway,  several  have  attained 
a  hope  and  give  evidence  of  true  piety.  The  church  con- 
sists of  37  members,  incorporated  three  years  since  by  the 
Bey.  Mr.  Marsh  in  union  with  the  associate  churches  of 
Morris  County  Presbytery.  Mr.  Marsh  preached  here  two 
years  and  is  now  settled  in  Ballstown.  In  Norway  are  two 
Baptist  churches,  one  on  the  open  communion  and  the 
other  on  the  close  communion  plan.  The  open  communion- 
ists  are  Armenians  in  sentiments. 

Wednesday,  18,  visited.  In  Fairfield  is  a  Congregational 
church  of  24  members,  some  attention  to  religion.  This 
town  contains  2065  souls,  no  minister ;  some  Baptists  and 
some  never  attached  themselves  to  any  denomination.  The 
royal  grant  is  a  tract  of  land  20  miles  square  of  exc^sUent 
soil,  situate  north  of  the  Mohawk,  and  between  the  two 
Canada  creeks  and  contains  Salisbury,  Fairfield  and  Norway 
in  which  are  3606  souls  and  no  minister.  .  The  county  of 
Herkimei*   contains    14,603   and   no  minister,   excepting 


iffiterate  lli|itiir  jiiJthum.wtp  «e  ggeitingeyBry  powMe 
to  gaia  coBvercs  to  tkeir  deBOKaflfeioiL. 

0,  rode  cait  4  ■Abb  u»  SJmIwuj,  m  Ifontgo- 
ooanrr,  caQed  vpon  Amrxm  HarHry,  Eaq-*  and 
pieaclied  a  lectare  oa  litsk  nL,5i»  €:  'Sot  by  woila  of 
ri^rteovBeaBy  wkidi  ^Fe  have,  bat  atcoidiag  to  his  mercy 
he  BKWtd  as  fay  Ae  wsiiiiiifc  of  TegaKradoa  sad  renewing 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  he  Aed  oa  as  sbaadsntly  throo^ 
Jesas  Christ  oar  savioar."  A  deceafi  congregation  in  the 
school  hoase.  There  is  a  Presfayterisji  Church  of  36  mem- 
bers,  beloaging  to  the  Northern  A^eociate  Presbytery  of 
Moms  Coanty  Presbytery.  A  Baptist  Church  has  lately 
been  eatsHiahed  hereu  There  has  been  in  this  plaee  last 
saamer  mach  atteaticm  to  religion,  and  almost  every  con- 
vert has  joined  the  Baptist  conunnnion  throogfa  the  vigaroni 
exertions  of  the  Baptist  teachers  itinerating.  Salisbury 
contains  1G94  sools,  a  Presbyterian  meeting  honse. 

fVidsy,  90,  ocdd;  extremely  bad  riding,  deliTered  a  lee- 
tore  P.  M.  in  the  school  honse,  on  Bom.,  i,  16 :  **  I  amjnot 
ashamed  of  the  Oospel  of  Christ"  The  people  contributed 
$1'12  cents  for  the  nse  of  the  IL  M.  Society.  Betnmed  to 
Fairfield  and  called  on  Mr.  Nathan  Smith. 

Saturday f  21,  rode  early  in  the  morning  to  Norway,  very 
cold  and  rongh  riding.  Convened  with  the  church  at  Mr. 
Bnland'Sy  and  attended  to  the  difficulties  and  controversies 
existing  among  them«  After  much  conversation,  explana- 
tions and  mutual  confessions  it  was  unanimously  agreed  that 
they  would  all  make  a  public  confession  to-morrow  in  the 
presence  of  the  congregation,  and  renew  their  covenant 
with  Ood  and  one  another.  During  the  whole  of  the  trans- 
action they  all  appeared  to  manifest  a  tender,  charitable  and 
forgiving  spirit,  and  it  appeared  that  their  divisions  arose 
more  from  mistake  of  judgment  than  error  of  heart.  Went 
to  Mr.  (}oorge  Cook's  for  lodgings. 

XfOrcTf  Day^  22,  cold,  snowy  and  very  bad  traveling,  the 
church  and  congregation  convened  about  half-after  eleven. 
Delivered  a  sermon,  text  John  xv,  6 :  '^  He  that  abideth  in 
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me  and  I  in  him,  the  same  bringeth  forth  much  fruit."  A 
fall  and  attentive  assembly.  An  inflammation  in  my  throat 
and  nose  rendered  efpeaking  very  diffictdt.  Bead  the  con- 
fession of  the  church  for  their  past  misconduct,  read  their 
covenant  to  which  they  all  gave  consent,  administered  the 
sacrament  and  took  tea  at  Lieut  Smithes.  The  congregation 
contributed  $2*44  cents  for  the  use  of  the  M.  M.  Society. 
Returned  to  Mr.  Nathan  Smith's. 

Monday f  23,  set  out  from  Fairfield  on  my  journey  home- 
wards. Cold  weather.  Bode  south  7  miles  to  the  Little 
Falls,  with  a  view  of  taking  a  boat  to  fall  down  the  river  to 
Schenectady.  Found  the  Mohawk  covered  with  ice,  then 
rode  up  the  river  7  miles  to  German  Flats  to  take  the  stage. 
Finding  that  the  stage  is  not  to  run  tiU  to-morrow  I  crossed 
the  Mohawk  to  Herkimer  Court  House,  2  miles.  Around 
the  Little  Falls  the  country  is  hilly  and  very  rocky  near  the 
river.  On  the  northern  bank  are  seven  locks  and  a  canal 
for  the  conveyance  of  boats.  Here  is  a  village  V>f  40  houses, 
several  merchant  stores,  mechanical  shops  and  a  new  meet- 
ing house  of  hexagonal  CQnstruction.  The  people  are  prin- 
cifmlly  English,  and  they  seldom  have  preaching.  The 
place  abounds  in  vice,  especially  profanity.  Since  my  arri- 
vsl  on  the  river,  I  have  heard  more  cursing  and  swearing, 
horrid  oaths  and  imprecations,  than  in  ten  years  past.  They 
fell  chiefly  from  the  lips  of  boatmen.  In  some  taverns  were 
English  and  Dutch  farmers  drinking  and  swearing,  and  the 
English  appeared  to  be  the  most  abandoned.  They  regard 
not  the  presence  of  a  clergyman,  for  the  dominie  drinks  and 
swears  as  much  as  the  common  people.  At  the  German 
Flats  I  observed  an  old  Dutch  stone  chapeL  There  is  a 
Dutch  clergyman  who  preaches  to  the  people  every  second 
Sabbath. 

On  the  flats  in  the  town  of  Herkimer  is  a  handsome 
flourishing  village.  Nine  years  since  there  were  only  two 
Dutch  buildings  in  the  place.  There  is  now  a  handsome 
street,  a  meeting  house,  a  court  house,  a  gaol,  about  30  ele- 
gant dwelling  houses,  a  printing'office,  merchant  stores  and 
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several  mechanical  shope.  No  minister.  Religion  appears 
to  have  no  footing  here. 

Between  Fairfield  and  the  Little  Falls  is  a  Butch  settle- 
ment, called  Manheim ;  rich  farms,  a  meeting  house,  and  a 
minister.  Meinden,  anodier  Dutch  settlement,  lies  south  of 
the  Little  Falls ;  no  minister.  Hasendieyers  hills,  north  of 
Herkimer  courthouse,  about  8  miles,  and  7  west  of  Fairfield. 
No  preaching.  Schuyler  Short  Lots  lie  N.  W.  of  Herkimer; 
many  English,  a  Baptist  church  and  some  Congregationalists. 

In  the  whole  county  of  Heridmer,  there  is  neither  a  Pres- 
byterian nor  Congregationalist  minister.  The  people  se^n, 
in  general,  to  be  growing  up  in  ignorance  and  wickedness. 
A  resident  missionary  might  do  much  good  in  this  county. 

Tuesday,  24.  Took  the  stage  at  Herkimer,  and  passed 
through  the  Grerman  Flats,  Minden  to  Ganiyoharie,  26  miles. 
In  Minden  is  a  Dutch  Reformed  church,  and  one  at  Canajo^ 
harie,  whi<^  are  supplied  by  Dutch  clergymen. 

The  Bey. 'John  Taylor,  of  Massachusetts,  performed  a 
missionary  tour  through  the  Mohawk  and  Black  river  coun- 
try, in  1802,  and  believing  the  subject  would  not  be  unin- 
teresting, I  have  transcribed  such  portions  of  his  journal  and 
remarks  as  relate  to  this  county.  He  commenced  his  journey 
July  20th,  1802,  and  on  his  way  out  he  reached  the  Mohawk 
vaUey  on  the  26th  of  the  month,  and  his  journal  proceeds : 

*^Manheimj  the  last  town  in  Montgomery  county — extent 
6  by  6 — vacant,  not  a  large  congregation. 

^^  Salisbury f  north  of  Manheim — extent  about  6  by  8  miles; 
contains  not  far  from  1700  souls.  One  Presbyterian  chh, 
vacant  The  people,  it  is  said,  are  tolerably  well  united 
and  wish  to  settle  a  minister. 

^^  Bode  this  day  36  miles.  Weather  extremely  hot  and  dry. 
The  people  in  the  towns  thro'  which  I  have  passed,  are 
something  sickly  with  the  dysentery  and  influenza. 

*^  Herkimer  J  Little  Falls.  The  Albany  stage  arrived  at  the 
public  house  which  I  now  am  at,  one  o'clock  last  night." 

The  journal  then  gives  an  account  of  the  loss  from  the  stage 
and  recovery  of  some  boxels  of  books.   ^'  This  parish,"  Little 
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Falls,  contains  six  or  seven  hundred  inhabitants.    Thej 
have  a  new  meeting  house,  but  do  not  improve  it. 

**  Before  I  go  to  Utica,  I  have  concluded  to  visit  Fairfield 
and  Norway.  About  3  o'clock  I  left  the  river,  traveled  8 
miles,  and  called  on  some  of  the  principal  men  in  Fairfield^ 
and  found  things  respecting  religion  very  discouraging.  I 
offered  to  tarry  and  preach  ibB  next  day,  but  it  was  thought 
y*  no  people  would  attend.  I  find  that  people  are  univer- 
sally in  the  midst  of  their  harvests,  and  it  is  extremely 
difficult  for  them  to  attend  lectures.  At  night  I  arrived  at 
Norway,  6  miles  north  of  Fairfield. 

<^ JVbrtooy,  bounded  east  by  Salisbury,  west  on  Canada  creek, 
south  on  Fairfield.  A  young  gent,  by  the  name  of  John*- 
son,  has  preached  in  this  town  several  sabbaths,  and  the 
people  have  hired  him  for  3  or  4  sabbaths  to  come.  But  it 
is  in  this  town,  as  in  all  those  parts.  There  is  a  mixture  of 
Baptists,  of  Methodists,  Universalists  and  Deists.  In  the 
various  parts  of  the  town^  there  is  preaching  by  sectarians 
of  almost  all  kinds,  every  sabbath. 

''There  is  one  Methodist  church,  numerous;  two  Baptist 

churches,  and  part  of  a  third ;  no  meeting  houses. The 

people  almost  universally  inclined  to  hear  preaching,  of 
their  various  sects.  I  have  concluded  to  visit  this  place  and 
several  other  towns  in  this  quarter,  near  the  dose  of  my 
mission,  should  I  be  able  to  make  it  convenient^ 

''  29th  July.  I  this  morning  left  Norway  for  Utica,  and 
arrived  at  Utica  about  6  o'clock,  having  traveled  23  miles. 
I  passed  through  a  comer  of  Schuyler,  and  found  the  people 
to  be  generally  Baptists ;  from  there  I  passed  into  Deerfield, 
tipon  the  Mohawk.  There  is  a  considerable  congregation 
of  Presbjrterians.  In  I)eerfield  the  people  are  Baptists,  and 
are  vacant.*' 

I  will  observe  in  passing,  that  Norway  at  this  time  com- 
prised most  of  the  present  town  of  Newport,  and  aU  the 
town  of  Russia,  and  the  coimtry  north. 

On  his  return  from  the  north  part  of  Oneida  county,  in 
September,  Mr.  Taylor  continues : 


Ill- 
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^3Mi.   Bode  to  the  royal  givit^  6  BilM  ;  fimnd  tiiat  m 
this  pert  of  the  town  crf'Norwmj  the  people  are  aU  BaptuAa^ 


and  that  they  had  not  appointed  a  lectaie.  I  acoordiiq^ 
passed  on  ten  miles  to  another  part  of  the  town,  called 
Pottersbosh.  Here  I  foond  a  dmrch  of  30  persons,  and 
was  received  with  ^adnessL 

2dtlL  Too  much  fatigned  to  preach. 

26tli,  Sunday.  Preached  to  about  200  persons — yery 
attentive.  Administered  the  Lc»d's  Supper.  After  meet- 
ing endeavored  to  settle  a  diflicolty  in  the  church,  hot  conld 
not  effect  it.  Bode  l\  miles  to  visit  a  dying  person,  and 
baptise  a  child.  This  town  is  almost  rained  by  the  method- 
ists  and  baptists,  [I  mxppo&b  he  means  so  far  as  regards  his 
own  denomination]  and  the  difficulty  in  the  congregational 
chh  has  had  a  very  bad  influence.  The  chh  is  proceeding 
upon  J*  advice  of  Mr.  Alexander^  [the  Bev.  Caleb  Alexan- 
der, then  having  charge  of  Fairfield  Academy],  ^  which  I 
think  is  very  wrong.  2  of  the  best  members  of  this  chh 
are  become  baptists  in  sentiment,  and  they  came  forward 
and  stated  their  difficulty  between  their  consciences  and 
their  covenant — and  no  one  in  y*  chh  supposes  that  they 
are  not  conscientious  in  the  matter — and  yet  Mr.  Alexander 
advised  the  chh  not  to  dismiss  y^,  but  to  proceed  to  excom- 
munion,  and  brought  the  chh  to  a  vote  that  there  was  no 
possible  way  by  which  any  member  could  be  separated 
from  the  covenant  only  by  excommunication.  This  is  what 
is  stated  to  me  by  y*  most  judicious  members  of  the  chh, 
and  I  think  this  will  be  y*  ruin  of  y*  congregational  interest 
in  this  town. 

27th.  Rode  ten  miles  to  Salidntry  [county  of  Montgomery], 
having  previously  appointed  a  lecture  this  day.  Preached 
to  about  160  persons — appearances  good.  Had  a  confer- 
ence in  the  evening — as  many  present  as  in  the  afternoon. 
This  people,  like  most  others  in  these  parts,  is  very  much 
divided,  and  the  methodists  prevailing." 

The  voluntary  system  of  supporting  religious  institutions, 
which  prevails  in  this  county,  is  the  only  one  which  can  be 
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recognized,  or  would  be  tolerated,  hj  a  population  made  up 
of  almost  every  nation,  kindred,  tongue  and  language  in  the 
civilized  world.  The  inconveniences  of  this  system  are 
hardly  seen  and  scarcely  felt  at  this  day,  and  we  can  only 
hope  they  maybe  less,  far  less,  than  the  evils  and  inconven- 
iences that  have  heretofore  growii  out  of  systems  established 
by  law  and  supported  by  governments. 

County  Medical  SociBTr. 

This  venerable  society  was  organized  on  the  6th  day  of 
August,  1806,  at  a  general  meeting  of  the  physicians  of  the 
county,  held  at  the  Court  House,  pursuant  to  an  act  of  the 
legislature  of  the  state,  regulating  the  practice  of  physic 
and  surgery,  passed  April  4th,  1806. 

Dr.  (George  Rogers  was  chosen  chairman,  and  Dr.  Westel 
Willoughby,  Jr.,  secretary,  for  the  day.  On  canvassing  the 
votes  for  officers  of  the  society.  Dr.  Westel  Willoughby,  Jr., 
was  elected  president;  (George  Rogers,  vice-president; 
Andrew  Farrell,  secretary ;  and  Amos  Haile,  treasurer. 

Drs.  Amos  Haile,  Andrew  Farrell,  Jonathan  Sherwood, 
Bufus  Crain  and  Isaac  Sears,  were  chosen  censors. 

The  names  of  the  physicians  present  at  this  meeting  were, 
Westel  Willoughby,  Jr.,  (George  Rogers,  Andrew  Farrell, 
Amos  Haile,  Abijah  Tombling,  David  Perry,  Jonathan  Sher- 
wood, John  Eastman  and  Samuel  Redfield.  , 

The  first  Tuesday  in  January  in  each  year,  was  assigned 
as  the  anniversary  of  the  society.  At  the  annual  meeting, 
held  at  the  court  house  in  January,  1807,  the  society  resolved, 
that  to  entitle  a  physician  to  become  a  member  of  the  society, 
he.  must  either  produce  a  diploma  from  some  medical  society 
in  the  United  States,  agreeable  to  the  late  law  of  this  state, 
or  a  voucher  that  he  is  a  reputable  physician. 

Westel  Willoughby,  Jr.,  M.  D.,  was  appointed  a  delegate 
from  the  society  to  meet  the  delegates  from  the  other  coun- 
ties in  the  state,  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  February,  1807,  to 
form  a  state  medical  society. 
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Drs.  Benjamin  Hazen,  Natlian  Harwood,  James  Eadley, 
Isaac  Sears,  Jacob  Abrams  and  William  Traver,  were 
admitted  members  of  the  society.  A  committee  was 
appointed  to  form  a  code  of  by-laws,  who  reported  the  same 
at  an  adjourned  meeting,  on  the  6th  of  May,  following, 
which  were  adopted,  and  ordered  to  be  printed.  Dr.  Wil- 
loughby  was  requested  to  deliver  a  dissertation  before  the 
society,  at  the  adjourned  meeting  in  May,  1807.  In  1808, 
at  the  quarterly  meeting  in  May,  a  seal  was  ordered  to  be 
procured  for  the  use  of  the  corporation ;  and  at  the  anni- 
versary meeting  in  January,  1809,  the  meetings  of  the  society 
were  reduced  from  four  to  two  annually,  and  a  fine  of  one 
dollar  imposed  for  nonattendance. 

Having  thus  briefly  noticed  the  establishment  of  this 
highly  interesting  and  beneficial  institution,  I  shall  continue 
my  historical  abstract  to  the  present  time,  noticing  as  I  pass, 
any  marked  or  interesting  incidents.  Dr.  Willoughby  was 
continued  president  of  th^  society,  imtil  January,  1816,  when 
Bufus  Grain  was  elected,  who  held  one  year,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  James  Hadley,  who  also  held  the  office  one  year, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Westel  Willoughby,  M.  D.,  in  1818. 
This  year  the  society  passed  an  order,  that  the  county  cen- 
sors of  any  incorporated  medical  society  should  not  pro6eed 
to  examine  a  student  for  a  license  to  practice  physic  and 
surgery,  unless  he  produce  a  certificate  of  having  attended 
at  least  one  session  at  one  of  the  medical  colleges  in  the 
United  States  or  in  Europe,  after  the  first  day  of  January, 

1818. 

Dr.  Willoughby  held  the  office  of  president  of  the  society 
until  January,  1837,  when  he  delivered  a  farewell  address, 
for  which,  and  for  his  constant  and  unwearied  exertions  for 
the  interest  and  welfare  of  the  society,  a  vote  of  thanks  was 
tendered  to  him.  The  society  also,  by  resolution,  requested 
a  copy  of  the  address,  and  also  a  copy  of  a  communication 
that  day  made  by  him,  to  be  deposited  in  the  archives  of  the 
society.  In  1818,  a  vote  was  taken  to  apply  the  funds  of 
the  society  to  increase  the  library  of  the  medical  college  at 
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Fairfield,  on  condition  that  its  members  could  have  the  ben- 
efit of  the  library  during  the  recess  of  the  lectures  at  the 
college.  In  January,  1819,  a  resolve  was  passed,  that  every 
medical  practitioner  in  the  county  who  was  not  then  a  mem- 
ber, be  notified  by  the  secretary  to  attend  at  the  next  regu- 
lar meeting  of  the  society,  and  connect  himself  therewith, 
pursuant  to  the  act  passed  in  1818. 

In  January,  1823,  an  order  was  passed  to  apply  the  funds 
of  the  society,  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer,  to  the  benefit 
of  the  College  library,  in  accordance  with  a  previous  reso- 
lution. The  funds  afterwards  received  were  also  appropri- 
ated to  the  same  object.  In  *1825,  the  society  asked  the 
trustees  of  the  college  to  pass  a  resolution,  that  all  the  books 
purchased  by  its  funds  should  be  delivered  to  the  society, 
when  the  college  should  be  located  in  some  other  place  than 
Fairfield.  In  1828,  the  society  adopted  resolutions  of  con- 
dolence with  the  families  of  Drs.  Bryan,  Willard  and  Todd, 
who  died  the  preceding  year,  and  requested  biographical 
sketches  of  their  lives  to  be  deposited  in  the  archives  of  the 
society.  The  society  had  not  met  .with  a  more  severe  loss 
in  one  year.  These  gentlemen  were  of  high  professional 
repute,  and  of  great  personal  worth.  The  society  in  1830, 
had  its  attention  called  to  evils  of  intemperance,  and  resolved 
unanimously  to  discountenance  the  use  of  ardent  spirits  ; 
and  the  annual  meetings  were  changed  to  the  first  Tuesday 
in  June,  in  each  year. 

In  1831,  measures  were  taken  to  procure  a  medical  topo- 
graphical survey  of  the  county,  in  accordance  with  a  circu- 
lar from  the  state  medical  society.  I  have  not  noticed  that 
the  several  committees,  appointed  under  the  resolution,  to 
procure  the  survey,  ever  made  any  reports.  Dr.  Calvin  W. 
Smith  was  designated  as  the  candidate  to  the  state  medical 
society,  for  the  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine. 

The  society  this  year,  1832,  took  measures  to  petition  the 
legislature,  to  restore  that  part  of  the  revised  statutes, 
regulating  the  practice  of  physic  and  surgery,  repealed  by 

17 
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the  act  of  1830 ;  and  appointed  a  committee  to  circulate 
memorials  for  that  object. 

In  1837,  the  society  adopted  a  regolation  requiring  the 
physician  employed  at  the  county  poor  house  to  make  an 
annual  report  of  his  cases  of  practice ;  that  the  library 
committee  should  make  an  investigation  into  the  state  of 
the  society's  library,  count  the  number  of  books  on  hand, 
and  compare  the  treasurer's  reports,  and  the  augmentation 
of  the  library  for  the  preceding  five  years.  Also,  that  each 
member  of  the  society  be  requested  to  keep  a  record  of  aU 
the  deaths  which  might  occur  in  his  practice,  the  age  of  the 
patient,  the  diseases  of  which  they  died,  and  how  far  said 
deaths  were  caused  by  iijitemperate  habits  of  life,  and  report 
thereon  to  the  society.  This  was  a  very  important  regula- 
tion, easily  carried  into  effect  by  the  members  of  the  pro- 
fession, and  if  strictly  attended  to,  would  afford  useful  and 
important  information.  We  must  abandon  all  hope,  for  the 
present,  at  least,  of  obtaining  accurate  information  by  the 
agency  of  state  regulations,  in  respect  to  the  statistics  of 
births,  marriages  and  deaths.  The  medical  profession  could 
well  supply  the  number  of  births  and  deaths,  and  without 
much  trouble  and  no  expense.  Annual  abstracts  of  these 
wotdd  present  actual  results  within  a  small  portion,  and 
would  entitle  that  profession  to  the  gratitude  of  the  country. 
We  must  now  resort  to  tables  compiled  in  foreign  countries, 
upon  a  far  distant  continent,  if  we  desire  to  ascertain  the 
probable  duration  of  human  life,  or  calctdate  the  value  of 
an  annuity.  These  are  the  best  data  we  have.  They 
approximate  to  the  truth,  or  they  are  supposed  to  do  so,  or 
they  would  not  be  used.  We  should,  however,  long  since 
have  laid  the  foundation  for  restdts,  applicable  to  our  own 
climate,  population  and  condition  of  society,  which  wotdd 
no  doubt  have  been  more  accurate  and  satisfactory. 

Doct.  Qarvey  W.  Doolittle  was  chosen  president  of  the 
society  in  June,  1837,  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Calvin  W. 
Smith  for  one  year  in  June,  1838,  and  was  again  chosen  in 
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18399  and  hdd  the  office  by  annual  election  until  June, 
1842. 

In  January,  1839,  the  society  adopted  the  following : 

'^Whereas,  by  the  diflpensation  of  Divine  Providence, 
since  our  last  meeting,  this  society  has  been  deprived  of 
one  of  its  most  valuable  members,  and  community  one  of  its 
brightest  ornaments,  in  the  death  of  Doct.  John  Holmes : 

Besolved,  That  the  members  of  this  society  will  wear  the 
usual  badge  of  mourning  for  thirty  days,  as  a  testimony  of 
their  high  respect  for  their  deceased  friend ;  and  that  the 
secretary  be  a  committee  to  present  the  condolence  of  this 
society  to  the  relations  of  the  deceased." 

At  the  semi-annual  meeting  in  January,  1840,  the  society 
adopted  a  like  resolution  on  the  announcement  of  the  death 
of  Dr.  Calvin  W.  Smith,  and  appointed  a  committee  to  write 
a  biographical  sketch  of  the  lives  of  Drs.  Smith  and  Holmes. 

The  professors  of  the  Medical  college  at  Fairfield,  having 
resigned,  and  the  trustees  of  that  institution  having  failed 
to  procure  the  appointment  of  others  to  continue  the  lec- 
tures, the  society,  in  1843,  took  efifectual  measures  to  reclaim, 
secure  and  preserve  the  society  library,  which  had  been 
deposited  in  the  college  under  the  care  of  the  trustees  and 
professors  of  that  institution,  as  before  noticed. 

In  June,  1842,  Doct  Lester  Green  was  elected  president 
of  the  society,  and  a  resolution  was  adopted,  pledging  the 
influence  of  the  members  to  forward  any  feasible  plan  for 
resuscitating  the  Medical  college  at  Fairfield,  and  tendering 
the  use  of  the  society's  library  to  the  trustees  of  the  college 
when  the  professorships  shotdd  be  filled  and  the  lectures 
resumed. 

At  the  annual  meeting  in  1843,  Dock  Green  was  reelected 
president.  The  whole  number  of  volumes  on  the  catalogue 
otthe  society's  library  was  690,  of  which  473  were  brought 
from  Fairfield,  54  were  charged  to  members  and  63  were 
lost  or  missing.  The  society  adopted  a  set  of  by-laws, 
regulating  the  safe  keepmg  and  use  of  the  library.  Doct. 
Alfred  E.  Yamey  was  chosen  president  at  the  annual  meeting 
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in  1844,  and  the  delegate  to  the  state  society  was  requested 
to  lay  before  that  body  the  opinion  entertained  by  this 
society,  ^^  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  medical  faculty  gene- 
rally, to  memorialize  the  legislature  of  this  state  to  procure 
the  passage  of  a  law  to  prohibit  the  sale  or  use  of  any  secret 
compound  as  a  medicine,"  and  .to  ask  the  state  society  to 
.  adopt  measures  to  lay  this  subject  before  the  legislature  at 
the  next  session.  These  proceedings  were  rescinded  at  a 
subsequent  meeting.  Some  doubts  having  been  entertained, 
growing  out  of  the  legislation  of  the  state  in  respect  to 
medical  societies,  in  regard  to  the  legal  existence  of  the 
society,  a  resolution  was  adopted  in  January,  1846,  to  con- 
tinue the  association  as  an  organized  body,  and  the  unani- 
mous opinion  of  the  society  to  that  effect,  was  declared. 

The  republican  principle  of  rotation  in  office,  even  with* 
out  emolument,  seems  to  have  obtained  some  footing  in  the 
society,  and  Dr.  Abram  Snyder  was  chosen  president  in  June, 
1845.  A  resolution  was  passed  to  raise  a  committee  to  pre- 
sent the  condolence  of  the  society  to  the  family  of  Doct. 
Westel  Willoughby,  deceased,  and  request  a»biography  of 
his  life,  and  also  that  the  society  would  wear  the  usual  badge 
of  mourning. 

At  the  annual  meeting  in  1846.  Doct.  Caleb  Budlong  was 
elected  president ;  Dr.  Walter  Booth  in  1848,  and  Dr.  Abram 
Snyder  again  in  1849.  Drs.  J.  R.  Brown,  Wheeler,  Griffith 
and  Snyder  delegates  to  the  National  medical  association. 
Drs.  Brown  and  Wheeler  were  appointed  a  committee  to 
prepare  and  present  to  the  society  a  biographical  sketch  of 
the  life  of  Dr.  Lester  Green.  The  transactions  of  the  society 
at  its  annual  meeting  in  June,  1847,  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  recorded,  nor  is  the  death  of  Dr.  Lester  Green  noticed 
except  as  above  mentioned. 

Dr.  Harvey  W.  Doolittle  was  elected  president  of  the  society 
in  1850  and  1851.  Drs.  Booth,  Brown,  A.  P.  Doolittle  and  D. 
Belknap  were  appointed  delegates  to  the  National  medical 
association  in  1850.  In  June,  1852,  Dr.  A.  Green  was  chosen 
{Mresident,  and  Drs.  A.  F.  Doolittle,  C.  A.*  Griffith,  A.  Hawn 
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and  W.  Booth,  appointed  delegates  to  the  National  medical 
association.  The  proceedings  qf  the  society  this  year  were 
important  and  interesting,  but  they  are  such  that  I  shall  not 
yenture  to  publish  them  so  long  as  the  society  hold  them 
under  the  injunction  of  secresy. 

The  society,  at  its  annual  meeting  in  June,  1853,  elected 
Dr.  Walter  Booth  president,  and  appointed  Drs.  Budlong, 
Griffith,  Hawn  and  Parkhurst  delegates  to  the  National 
medical  association. 

The  proceedings  of  the  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  society 
in  January,  1862,  are  deeply,  nay  more,  solemnly  interesting. 
Although  crowded  for  space,  I  shall  let  those  who  know  the 
man  better  than  I  did,  pronounce  his  eulogy  on  the0e  pages. 
Dr.  C.  A.  Griffith  presented  the  following  resolutions,  which 
were  unanimously  adopted : 

'^  Whereas,  It  has  pleased  the  AUwise  Disposer  of  events 
to  remove  from  this  life  our  late  friend  and  brother,  Harvey 
W.  Doolittle,  one  of  the  oldest,  most  eminent  and  highly 
respected  physicians  of  this  county,  and  whor  was  for  many 
years  president  of  this  society ;  Be  it  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  we  deeply  deplore  the  loss  sustained  by 
his  bereaved  family,  by  the  m^ical  society,  of  which  he  was 
long  an  active  member,  and  by  the  public  at  large,  in  the 
death  of  that  excellent  man  and  physician.  Dr.  Harvey  W. 
DoolitUey  whose  professional  attainments,  not  less  than  his 
own  personal  qualities,  contributed  to  render  him  a  most 
useful  and  estimable  member  of  the  community : 

That  we  know  and  cherish  his  qualities  as  a  man  and  a 
citizen  ;  that  we  admire  his  sound  judgment,  his  scientific 
knowledge  and  philanthropic  spirit,  which  gave  him  a  desi- 
rable eminence  in  his  profession : 

That  we  loved  and  lament  him  as  a  friend,  and  we  doubt 
not  his  translation  to  a  higher  and  happier  sphere,  where 
the  pains  and  cares  of  this  transient  life  give  place  to 
unbroken  rest  and  unspeakable  felicity. 

Resolved,  That  as  a  mark  of  respect  for  the  talents  and 
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yirtnes  of  our  departed  brother,  the  members  of  this  society 
will  wear  crape  on  the  left  arm  for  the  space  of  thirty  days. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  by  the 
secretary  to  the  family  of  the  deceased,  and  that  copies  be 
also  furnished  to  the  editors  of  the  several  newspapers  in 
the  comity,  with  a  request  to  publish  the  same." 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  a  biographical 
sketch  of  Dr.  Doolittle's  life. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Parkhurst  was  chosen  president  of  the  society 
in  1854,  and  Drs.  Doolittle,  Booth,  Parkhurst  and  Oriffiths, 
delegates  to  the  National  medical  association.  At  the  annual 
meeting  in  June,  1865,  the  following  officers  were  chosen : 
Drs.  Abm.  Hawn,  president ;  I.  B.  Casey,  vice-president ;  C. 
A.  Griffith,  secretary ;  A.  Green,  treasurer ;  A.  P.  Doolittle, 
W.  H.  H.  Parkhurst,  P.  B.  Ethridge,  A.  Miller  and  S.  Smith, 
censors ;  delegates  to  the  national  medical  association,  Drs. 
J.  R.  Brown,  A.  Hawn,  I.  E.  Casey,  and  C.  A.  Griffith.  The 
president  of  the  society.  Dr.  Parkhurst,  read  the  annual 
address.  Biographical  sketches  of  the  lives  of  Drs.  Doolittle, 
Snyder,  Belknap  and  Sherwood  were  presented  and  deposited 
in  the  archives  of  the  society.  My  abstracts  must  close  for 
want  of  material.  I  do  not  find  any  record  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  semi-annual  meeting  in  January,  1855,  in  the 
manuscript  document  from  which  the  preceding  notes  were 
compiled.  I  would  have  been  pleased  to  have  given  a  more 
extended  and  particular  account  of  the  doings  of  a  body  of 
professional  gentlemen,  in  which  the  community  at  large 
have  so  great  an  interest,  and  upon  whose  professional 
progress  so  much  depends  to  sooth  and  alleviate  ^^  the  ills 
that  flesh  is  heir  to,"  but  my  chapter  is  fast  growing  to  a 
volume. 

It  must  suffice  to  say,  that  this  society  held  its  regular 
meetings  for  nearly  fifty  years,  elected  all  its  officers,  secre- 
tary, treasurer,  delegates  to  the  State  medical  society  and 
censors,  on  whom  it  enjoined  the  most  rigid  and  careM 
attention  in  examining  students  for  admission  to  practice. 
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That  fines  were  imposed  for  nonattendance  at  the  stated 
meetings,  but  their  collection  was  not  at  all  times  rigidly 
enforced.  ^  The  initiation  fees  appear  to  have  been  punctu- 
ally paid,  and  from  a  small  beginning  the  society  had  col- 
lected a  very  respectable  medical  library.  Members  were 
annually  designated  to  deliver  discourses  on  subjects  relating 
to  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  members  were  invited  to 
report  special  and  unusual  cases  coming  under  their  obser- 
vation and  care.  The  archives  of  the  society  must  be 
replete  with  important  and  interesting  information. 

The  common  remark,  ^^  that  Americans  are  careless  of 
human  life,"  is  most  strikingly  illustrated  in  our  treatment 
of  this  profession.  We  are  quite  as  likely  to  deliver  a 
valued  friend  or  dear  relative,  laboring  under  some  critical 
or  latent  disease,  into  the  hands  of  some  ^^  quack  doctor," 
who  knows  no  more  about  the  anatomy  or  organism  of  the 
human  system,  than  a  Malay  does  of  ethics,  as  we  are  to 
search  out  the  best-recul  and  most  experienced  medical 
practitioner. 

The  county  has  sustained,  if  it  did  not  produce  them, 
several  men  of  eminence  and  distinguished  ability  in  this 
profession.  But  the  avaricious  grasp  of  the  ^*  almighty  dol- 
lar "  may  strike  down  science  and  the  arts  and  accomplish- 
ments, or*"  invite  them  to  new  fields  of  enterprise  and  exer- 
tion in  the  westward  track  of  emigration,  and  leave  us 
nothing  but  a  dull  stultified  mass  of  imbecility.  There  is 
no  reason,  within  human  cognisance,  why  the  country,  and 
suoh  a  country  as  ours,  should  not  uphold  and  maintain  men 
of  eminence  in  all  the  professions  and  pursuits  of.  lii^  No 
man  with  us  holds  the  tenure  of  his  existence  and  his  labor 
on  a  lease  from  another.  None  are  so  poor  but  he  can  cast 
in  his  mite  to  the  erection  of  the  splendid  monument  of 
American  progress;  there  are  thousands  who  lack  the  will. 
Progressive  ignorance  is  a  broad  and  steep  declivity  which 
must  quickly  land  us  on  a  platform  of  anarchy  or  under  a 
throne  of  absolutism. 
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The  Poor  House  Establishment. 

This  county  was  among  the  first  in  the  state  to  come 
under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  November  27th,  1824. 
The  board  of  supervisors  met  at  Herkimer,  May  6th,  1826, 
and  appointed  Abijah  Beckwith  of  Columbia,  Robert  Shoe- 
maker of  German  Flats,  and  William  Oriswold  of  Fairfield, 
a  committee  to  examine  into  the  subject  of  establishing  a 
poor  house  in  the  county  and  to  report  at  a  subsequent 
meeting  of  the  board.  This  committee  reported  on  the  last 
Monday  of  May,  1826,  when  the  supervisors  resolved  to 
purchase  the  property  in  German  Flats,  near  the  line  of 
the  canal  formerly  owned  by  Mr.  GiUespie,  for  the  sum  of 
two  thousand  dollars,  to  be  appropriated  to  the  purposes  of 
a  county  poor  house;  appointed  Samuel  Etheredge  and 
Gideon  Johnson  to  negotiate  the  purchase,  and  Rudolph  J. 
Shoemaker,  Alfred  Putnam,  Lauren  Ford,  John  B.  Dygert 
and  Caleb  Budlong  superintendents.  The  supervisors  also 
directed  their  clerk,  as  soon  as  the  proper  officers  had  taken 
possession  of  the  house,  to  cause  public  notice  of  the  fact  to 
be  published  in  the  Herkimer  American  and  People^s  Friend. 

On  the  16th  November,  1827,  the  supervisors  resolved  by 
a  vote  of  10  to  6  to  abolish  the  distinction  between  town 
and  county  poor  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  an  act 
of  the  legislature  then  recently  passed.  Up  to  this  time 
each  town  had  supported  its  own  poor  at  the  county  estab- 
lishment, that  is,  such  persons  as  had  according  to  existing 
laws  become  settled  in  the  respective  towns,  were,  when  sup- 
ported at  the  public  expense,  known  as  town  paupers.  The 
new  system  had  networked  to  the  public  satisfaction,  either 
through  defects  in  the  management  or  want  of  proper 
accommodation  as  to  buildings  and  grounds.  On  the  16th 
of  December,  1827,  the  supervisors  resolved  to  ask  the  legis- 
lature for  authority  to  sell  at  their  discretion  the  **  present 
county  poor  house  establishment,  and  purchase  a  more 
suitable  piece  of  land  and  erect  buildings  thereon  for  the 
future  reception  and  accommodation  of  the  paupers  of  the 
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county."  A  law  was  pcwsed  to  this  efiect,  but  no  immediate 
action  seems  to  have  been  taken  under  it.  In  November, 
1829,  the  supervisors  authorized  the  county  superintendents 
of  the  poor  to  provide  for  support  out  of  the  county  house, 
idiot  and  lunatic  paupers.  In  1837,  the  question  of  dispos- 
ing of  the  poor  house  was  again  agitated,  although  at  the 
annual  meeting  that  year  the  superintendents  were  author- 
ized to  purchase  a  part  of  the  Steel  farm  for  the  use  of  the 
county,  which  was  subsequently  effected.  In  1839  and  1840, 
the  question  of  a  sale  and  change  of  location  was  discussed 
by  the  supervisors,  and  there  appears  to  have  been  a  settled 
opinion  that  something  should  be  done,  but  what  it  should 
be,  was  very  di£Gicult  to  settle  upon.  The  legislature  again 
passed  laws  on  the  application  of  the  board  of  supervisors, 
allowing  a  sale  and  change  of  location.  In  1842  the  super- 
intendents were  authorized  by  the  board  of  supervisors  to 
sell  the  '^  present  poor  house  and  the  small  piece  of  land 
contiguous  thereto  for  five  hundred  doUars,"  a  pretty  clear 
indication  that  the  house  was  not  considered  of  much  value 
and  was  deemed  entirely  inadequate  to  the  purposes  it  had 
been  devoted.  It  was  agreed  on  all  hands  that  the  time 
contemplated  by  the  resolution  of  1828  had  fully  arrived, 
but  the  di£Sculty  about  the  new  location  and  the  plan  of  a 
new  house  were  not  very  easily  settled.  The  legislature  in 
1844  vested  in  the  board  of  supervisors  full  power  to  sell 
out  the  old  establishment,  purchase  a  new  site  and  erect 
suitable  buildings  thereon. 

An  active  and  exciting  controversy  of  nearly  three  years' 
duration  was  kept  up  in  the  county  before  a  majority  of  the 
supervisors  made  a  final  disposition  of  the  subject.  That 
body  was  almost  equally  divided  on  the  question  of  the  new 
location.  The  centralists  were  very  urgent  to  keep  it  on 
the  south  side  of  the  river,  or  near  the  centre  of  the  county, 
while  the  supervisors  of  the  northern  and  ecustem  towns 
were  very  zealous  to  have  the  poor  house  establishment 
removed  from  the  Erie  canaL  While  the  contest  existed, 
the  tbwns  placed  their  best  and  most  influential  men  in  the 
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board  of  Bupervisors,  when  Greek  met  Greek  in  the  tug  of 
war.  After  the  board  had  appointed  commissioners  to 
select  a  new  site,  the  friends  of  the  river  location  carried  a 
resolution  at  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  board,  to  rebuild  on 
the  old  site,  and  after  repealing  all  former  resolutions  of  the 
board  relating  to  this  subject,  adjourned.  Before  anj  further 
action  was  taken  in  reference  to  carrying  this  project  into 
effect,  this  resolution  was  repealed,  and  the  matter  was 
again  entirely  afloat,  and  continued  undetermined  some 
time. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  board,  on  the  17th  March,  1846,  the 
supervisors,  by  a  vote  of  11  to  7,  sanctioned  the  contract 
for  the  new  buildings,  made  by  the  commissioners  previ* 
ously  appointed,  and  directed  the  superintendents  of  the 
poor  to  deliver  and  assign  to  the  said  commissioners  all 
moneys  and  securities  belonging  to  the  county  poor  house 
establishment  The  board  had,  at  a  meeting  held  on  the 
15th  January,  1846,  fixed  upon  a  new  site,  by  a  vote  of  10 
to  9.  The  commissioners  who  superintended  the  erection 
of  the  new  establishment  were,  George  W.  Alton,  George 
Burch  and  Cornelius  T.  E.  Van  Home. 

The  new  Poor  House  is  located  in  the  town  of  Herkimer, 
on  the  west  side  of  the  West  Canada  creek,  on  the  road 
from  Herkimer  to  Newport,  and  about  two  miles  south  of 
Middleville,  and  far  enough  from  the  canal  and  rail  road 
thoroughfares  to  discommode  roaming  mendicants,  which  I 
conclude  was  the  leading  object  of  the  advocates  of  the 
change.  The  establishment  is  large  and  commodious,  and 
well  adapted  to  the  benevolent  purposes  for  which  it  was 
erected.  The  supervisors  of  this  county  now  perform  all 
the  duties  in  respect  to  pauper  relief  that  formerly  devolved 
upon  the  overseers  of  the  poor  by  law. 

County  Agricultural  Society. 

A  society  to  promote  the  improvement  of  this  important 
branch  of  our  industrial  pursuits,  was  organized  under  the 
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act  of  April  7th,  1819.  The  objects  of  the  society  met  the 
approval  of  the  non-agricnltoral  portion  of  the  people  of 
the  county  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  some  exertions 
were  made  to  induce  the  farming  community  to  attend  the 
annual  fairs  and  exhibitions,  but  the  coercive  tax  authorized 
by  the  act  to  sustain  these  county  institutions  was  not  looked 
upon  with  favor  in  that  quarter,  and  after  one  or  two  efforts 
to  make  a  respectable  show,  the  affair  was  abandoned. 

A  reorganization  of  the  society  was  had  in  the  county, 
under  the  act  of  May  6th,  1841,  and  the  annual  exhibitions 
which  have  taken  place  have  been  highly  creditable  to  the 
agricultural,  manufacturing  and  mechanical  interests  of  the 
county.  It  could  not  be  expected  that  the  extent  and  variety 
of  show  would  be  as  large  as  in  the  more  populous  and 
wealthy  counties.  The  proceedings  of  this  society  are 
found  published  with  the  annual  transactions  of  the  State 
society,  and  I  will  not  recapitulate  them.  I  notice  with 
regret,  the  fact,  that  of  late  years  the  society  has  been 
sustained  mainly  by  the  population  in  the  southern  and 
western  parts  of  the  county,  while  the  northern  and  eastern 
sections  do  not  seem  to  have  participated  in  these  annual 
social  meetings  and  industrial  exhibitions,  with  the  Zealand 
alacrity  which  might  well  be  expected  from  an  intelligent, 
wealthy  and  progressive  population. 

I  must  close  this  notice  of  the  society  with  giving  the 
last  annual  meeting  of  its  executive  officers. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  officers  of  the  Herkimer 
county  agricultural  society,  held  pursuant  to  adjournment, 
at  the  Remington  House,  in  Ilion,  on  the  2d  day  of  January, 
1866,  the  following  members  were  present,  viz.:  Messrs. 
McKee,  Morgan,  Bonfoy,  Smith,  Jones,  J.  B.  Smith,  D.  Bon- 
foy.  Hawks  and  Wilcox. 

Resolved,  That  Wm.  Stewart,  Esq.,  be  appointed  chairman, 
pro  iem.y  and  Hon.  Jonathan  Jones,  secretary. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  officers  for  the 
current  year : 

President — Geo.  B.  Judd,  Frankfort. 
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vice  President — ^Dnane  Richardson,  Schuyler. 

Secretary — ^Wm.  Dygert,  Frankfort. 

Treasurer — J.  A.  Basbach,  Dion. 

Resolved,  That  an  executive  committee  of  nine  persons  be 
appointed,  whereupon  the  following  gentlemen  were  chosen: 
Daniel  Mason,  Frankfort;  James  Folts,  Frankfort;  Geo.  W. 
Joslin,  Frankfort;  Ezra  Graves,  Herkimer;  Samuel  H.  Kin- 
ney, Litchfield ;  Wm.  P.  Pryme,  Schuyler ;  J.  D.  IngersoU, 
Ilion;  Lemuel  F.  Hawks,  Columbia;  Amos  Gilbert. 

Resolved,  That  a  corresponding  secretary  be  appointed, 
from  each  town  in  the  county. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  then  chosen :  Conrad  Oxner, 
Columbia;  Ralph  Simms,  Danube;  L.  B.  Arnold,  Fairfield; 
Amos  Mann,  Frankfort;  E.  W.  Patridge,  German  Flats; 
Samuel  Earl,  Herkimer ;  Jeremiah  Kinney,  Jr.,  Litchfield; 
Josiah  Davis,  Little  FaUs;  John  Markell,  Manheim;  Seth 
Fenner,  Newport ;  Benjamin  Hurd,  Norway ;  Wm.  CoppemoU, 
Ohio;  Stephen  Pryme,  Russia;  Lorenzo  Cajryl,  Salisbury; 
Amos  Bridenbecker,  Schuyler;  Daniel  Hawn,  Stark ;  Chas. 
Delong,  Warren ;  Gardiner  Hinckley,  Wilmurt ;  E.  W.  Will- 
cox,  Winfield. 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  furnish  each  of  the  correspond- 
ing secretaries  with  a  printed  subscription  to  solicit  persona 
to  become  members  of  the  society. 

Resolved,  That  the  vice  president  act  as  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee. 

Resolved,  That  the  several  examining  committees  be  direted 
to  report  in  writing,  the  result  of  their  examinations,  before 
the  delivery  of  the  address. 

Resolved,  That  the  executive  committee  meet  at  the  house 
of  D.  M.  Golden,  in  Frankfort,  on  the  first  day  of  February 
next,  at  10  o'clock  A.  M. 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  furnish  the  several  papers  of 
the  county,  with  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting. 

Resolved,  That  the  next  annual  meeting  be  held  at  the 
Remington  House,  in  Ilion,  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  January, 
1856.     Adjourned. 


CHAPTER  X. 
1783  TO  1855. 

PoUtioal  Parties— Origin  of,  in  this  State— George  Clinton — Leader  of  the 
Anti-federalists — Montgomery  Coontj  Anti-fedend  in  1788 — Herkimer 
County,  Federal  from  1791,  to  1800  —  Jadge  Sanger  —  State  of  Parties  change 
in  1801  —  Jay's  Treaty  —  Alexander  Hamilton — Germans  Anti-federalists 

—  Mathias  B.  Tallmadge  —  Object  of  his  settling  at  Herkimer —  Sncoess  and 
Defeats  of  the  Bepublioan  Party  for  19  Years — Restrictiye  Meaanxee  of  the 
U.  S.  Counsel  of  Appointment —  Robert  Williams  —  Removals  from  Office 

—  Contest  in  1810 — Henry  Hopkins  —  Clintonians  and  Bucktails  —  Meet- 
ing of  the  latter  in  1819  —  Secretary  superseded — Success  of  Federalists 
in  1819  —  The  Reason  of  it  —  Policy  of  the  Leaders — Federalists  suooeed  in 
1820  and  1821  —  Clinton  elected  Governor,  in  1820  —  State  Convention  of 
1821 — Popular  Vote  in  the  County,  for  and  against — Prospeda  of  Parties 
— -  Simeon  Ford,  Richard  Van  Home,  Sanders  Lansing,  Sherman  Wooster — 
Democratic  Success — New  Constitution  adopted — Success  of  Democrats, 
from  1822  to  1847— Political  Excitement  in  1824— People's  Party  — Elec- 
toral Law  —  Michael  Hof&nan  —  Democratic  Assembly  Ticket  defeated 
— Presidential  Election  —  Martin  Van  Buren — William  H.  CrawfcMrd  -As- 
pect of  the  Election  —  Democratic  Success  in  1825  —  Silas  Wright  —  Pro- 
spective Troubles  continue  among  Democrats — Call  of  a  Convention  to 
amend  the  Constitution  of  1821  —  Position  of  the  Democratic  Party  in  the 
County- Convention  Law  originated  in  this  County —  Vote  for  Convene 
tion — Vote  for  Del^[ates— Vote  for  and  against  Constitution — Demo- 
cratic Party  defeated  in  1847 — Henry  P.  Alexander  elected  to  Congress  in 
1848  —  Review  of  the  Chapter  —  Vote  amending  the  Financial  Article  — 
Senate  Document  No.  70  — 1831,  Characteristics  of  Population. 

Distinct  political  party  divisions  and  distinctions  do  not 
seem  to  have  assumed  any  very  definite  shape,  the  first  twelve 
years  after  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  constitution.  Until 
the  formation  of  that  instrument  in  1787,  and  its  submission 
to  the  states  for  ratification,  there  was  no  general  subject  on 
which  the  people  of  the  states  could  well  divide  and  array 
themselves  in  national  party  lines.  New  York  was  opposed, 
under  the  leadership  of  Gov.  George  Clinton,  to  tkeJbrmoHon 
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of  anew  gavemmeni,  or  any  material  change  in  theaiticleB  of 
confederation,  and  this  was  emphatically  declared  in  the 
resolation  of  the  legislature  at  the  time  the  three  delegates, 
Messrs.  Lansing,  Yates  and  Hamilton  were  appointed  to 
attend  the  national  convention.  When  the  constitation 
which  emanated  from  that  body  came  before  the  people  of 
the  country  for  consideration,  and  while  under  advisement. 
New  York  was  the  great  battlefield ;  and  in  none  of  the 
states  was  the  opposition  to  its  ratification  more  decided, 
animated  and  emphatic  than  in  this*  A  strong  anti-federal 
feeling  predominated  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole 
state,  and  notwithstanding  the  conditional  ratification  by 
the  state  in  1788,  Gov.  Clinton  was  able  to  sustain  himself 
until  1795  against  all  the  power  and  patronage  of  the  gene- 
ral government,  wielded  by  Gen.  Hamilton  and  other 
distinguished  adherents  of  President  Washington's  admin- 
istration. 

This  fact  shows  most  clearly  that  the  ratification  before 
mentioned  was  compelled  by  the  necessities  of  the  case,  and 
was  not  a  voluntary  acquiescence.  The  people  of  the 
Mohawk  valley  placed  as  high  an  estimate  upon  the  charac- 
ter and  services  of  the  commander  in  chief  of  the  American 
armies  as  any  other ;  they  held  the  name  of  Washington  in 
deep  reverence  and  profound  respect,  but  they  had  fought 
the  battles  of  their  country,  and  conquered  for  it  independ- 
ence and  peace  under  the  banner  of  New  York.  Theirs  had 
been  a  seven  years'  campaign  without  retirement  to  winter 
quarters,  and  they  felt  little  inclination  to  surrender  to 
others  any  portion  of  the  boon  so  dearly  purchased.  On  the 
question  of  ratifying  the  federal  constitution,  Montgomery 
county  was  decidedly  anti-federaL 

Prom  the  organization  of  Herkimer  county,  in  1791,  to 
1800,  federal  members  were  chosen  to  the  assembly,  except 
the  two  years  the  county  was  represented  by  Judge  Sanger, 
and  the  year  before  Oneida  county  was  set  ofi*  from  Herki- 
mer. 

I  assume  that  Judge  Sanger  was  an  anti-federalist  in 
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1793-4^  when  he  represented  the  oonnlyt  because  he  was 
elected  to  the  senate  in  1800  bj  the  republicans,  and  after- 
wards acted  with  the  federalists.  The  members  of  the 
assembly  elected  in  1797»  seem  to  have  been  taken  from  botib 
parties ;  or  rather,  one  anti-federalist  was  that  year  elected. 
The  great  influx  of  population  froia  New  England  between 
1790  and  1800  had  changed  the  political  aq)ect  of  the 
county  y  and  especially  in  that  part  of  the  territory  set  off  as 
Oneida,  in  1798. 

The  political  contest  which  preceded  the  election  of  Mr. 
Jefferson  in  1801,  had  arrayed  the  voting  population  of  the 
county  into  two  political  parties,  which  in  that  day  were 
known  as  federalists  and  republicans ;  and  it  is  a  fact  not 
unworthy  of  notice  in  this  place,  that  while  the  eastern  popu- 
lation seated  within  the  territory  of  Oneida  county,  almost 
unanimously  acted  with  the  federal  party,  the  immigration 
to  Herkimer  seems  to  have  been  more  equally  balanced, 
although  a  considerable  majority  of  that  population  which 
settled  in  this  county  adhered  to  their  New  England  pro- 
clivities. 

The  federalists,  at  that  early  day,  possessed  another  great 
advantage  over  their  opponents  which  was  not  unimproved. 
The  establishment  of  county  seats  at  Herkimer  and  Whites- 
town  opened  a  new  field  for  the  legal  profession,  and  it  was 
not  long  left  unoccupied  by  gentlemen  of  great  weight  of 
character,  standing  and  talents,  as  their  subsequent  politi- 
cal and  professional  career  abundantly  shows.  The  mercan- 
tile interest  was  also  strongly  attached  to  that  party,  and 
the  men  at  that  time  engaged  in  conmiercial  pursuits,  con- 
trolled much  of  the  money  capital  of  the  country.  The 
establishment  of  trade  upon  a  permanent  and  favorable 
basis  with  England  was  by  this  class  of  our  population 
deemed  most  essentially  important.  The  commercial  treaty 
negotiated  by  Mr.  Jay  with  great  Britain  in  1794,  had  been 
assailed  and  denounced,  by  the  planting  or  agricultural 
interests  with  persevering  zeal  and  ardor ;  while  other 
portions  of  the  population  not  particularly  identified  with 
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those  interests^  evinced  their  disapproval  of  the  treaty  apd 
the  negotiator  by  mobs  and  riotous  burnings  in  effigyi 
unmistakable  evidence  of.  a  misdirected  popular  feeling 
Such  was  the  state  of  party  feeling,  its  bearings  and  influ- 
ences upon  society,  that  a  republican  lawyer  or  a  republi- 
can merchuit  was  seldopi  to  be  found  in  the  country  villages 
oftat  the  county  seats  in  this  part  of  the  state,  where  it  would 
be  now  difficult  to  point  out  one  of  either  class  who  does 
not  profess  the  true  democratic  creed  of  some  sort. 

The  survivors  of  the  revolution  were  slow  to  see  the 
necessity  of  a  strong  government ;  the  very  name  was  dis- 
tasteful and  odious.  They  had  gone  through  one  war  *^  to 
crush  out''  what  they  believed  a  monstrous  evil,  kingly 
rule,  and  they  had  yet  to  feel  the  necessity  and  be  satisfied 
of  the  propriety  of  having  any  connection  or  intercourse 
with  kings  or  kingly  governments ;  and  besides,  the  leading 
federalists  were  strongly  suspected  of  sympathizing  with 
Great  Britain,  then  engaged  in  active  hostilities  to  put 
down  republican  France.  Alexander  Hamilton,  although 
nurtured  in  the  revolution,  was  known  to  be  favorable  to 
strong  and  high  toned  governments ;  I  say  known,  because 
his  project  of  a  constitution  read  to  the  convention  at  Phila- 
phia  in  1787,  was  spread  far  and  wide  over  this  broad  land. 
He  was  the  leader  of  the  federal  party  in  this  state  and 
exerted  no  small  influence  with  that  party  in  other  states. 
And  although  he  was  a  great  man,  holding  rank  with  the 
most  solid  and  brilliant  of  his  compeers  of  the  revolution,  it 
must  be  confessed  he  was  not  an  adroit  and  skillful  mana- 
ger of  a  political  party. 

I  do  not  believe,  and  never  have,  that  the  masses  belong- 
ing to  the  federal  party,  when  it  maintained  a  political 
existence,  ever  gave  their  full  adhesion  to  the  extreme 
notions  of  some  of  their  leaders ;  nor  do  I  suppose  every 
man  professing  to  belong  to  the  republican  party  is  bound 
to  adopt  and  defend  the  unwise  or  pernicious  notions  of 
some  of  his  so  called  political  friends,  but,  after  all,  the 
character  of  the  leader  is  impressed  upon  his  party,  which 
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mwt  stand  or  fall  according  to  the  estimate  placed  by  the 
]|optilar  judgment  upon  the  principles  and  measures  ennD-> 
ciated. 

At  the  period  under  consideration,  the  opening  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  the  whole  framework  of  our  govern- 
ment was  but  little  more  than  an  untried  experiment,  so  far 
as  respected  its  actual  workings.  We  had  gathered  aoite 
strength  as  a  nation,  and  the  hopes  of  the  old  stepdame  for 
an  opportunity  of  resubjugation  had  become  very  much 
darkened.  But  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  write  a  treatise  on 
governments,  or  the  history  of  political  parties  outside  the 
confines  of  the  county,  any  farther  than  may  be  needful  to 
explain  results  as  we  have  found  them. 

The  Qerman  population  of  the  county  was  strongly  imbued 
with  the  anti-federal  feelings,  when  the  federal  constitution 
was  ratified.  After  political  parties  assumed  the  names  of 
federalists  and  republicans,  a  very  considerable  majority 
of  that  population  was  found  acting  with  the  latter ;  it  was 
not  brought  out,  however,  to  act  effectively,  until  the  April 
election  in  1800.  An  able  and  efficient  body  of  men,  law- 
yers,  merchants  and  others,  had  settled  at  Herkimer,  whose 
influence,  in  conjunction  with  others  in  the  county,  decided 
the  political  character  of  the  members. 

Before  the  period  here  mentioned,  Mathias  B.  Tallmadge, 
a  republican  lawyer,  and  connected  by  marriage  with  the 
fitmily  of  Governor  George  Clinton,  settled  at  Herkimer. 
I  can  not  give  the  actual  time  Mr.  Tallmadge  came  into  the 
county,  but  I  find  he  was  elected  a  delegate  to  the  conven- 
tion of  1801,  from  this  county,  with  Evans  Wharry  and 
C^rge  Bosecrants.  He  was  afterwards  elected  to  the  senate 
of  this  state,  in  April  1802.  Mr.  Tallmadge  was,  no  doubt, 
sent  into  the  county  as  a  political  leader,  and  by  this  move- 
ment Governor  Clinton  extended  his  family  influence  to  an 
important  point  in  the  state,  then  fast  filling  up  with  popu- 
lation from  the  older  southern  and  eastern  counties,  and 
from  the  other  states,  particularly  New  England.    It  is  not 

18 
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improbable  that  Evans  Wharry,  a  native  of  Orange  ooimty, 
well  known  to,  and  a  fast  friend  of  Governor  Clinton,  mm. 
mainly  instrumental  in  bringing  Mr.  Tallmadge  into  the 
county. 

Mr.  Tallmadge's  contemporaries  do  not  speak  of  him  in 
terms  of  extravagant  praise.  He  was  not  equal  in  point  of 
talents  and  energy  of  character  to  any  of  his  leading  oppo- 
nents. But  the  soil  was  congenial  to  his  touch,  and  the  har- 
vest ripened  to  his  hand ;  and  such  was  the  veneration  and 
respect  for  the  name  of  George  Clinton  in  the  Mohawk  val- 
ley, and  so  deep  seated  was  the  anti-federal  feeling  in  the 
county,  strengthened  -and  embittered  by  some  of  the  acts  of 
the  federal  government  under  the  administration  of  John 
Adams,  and  particularly  the  stamp  act,  that  it  only  remained 
to  select  the  candidates,  print  and  circulate  the  ballots,  and 
the  election  from  that  moment  became  a  ^^  fixed  fact,"  so  ^ 
as  this  county  was  concerned.  Mr.  Tallmadge  was  appointed 
United  States  judge  for  the  district  of  New  York  in  1806, 
and  soon  after  removed  from  the  county. 

During  the  period  of  nineteen  years,  from  1800  to  1818, 
inclusive,  republican  members  were  elected  to  the  assembly, 
with  one  solitary  exception,  and  then  that  party  only  sus- 
tained a  partial  defeat  in  the  county.  At  the  spring  election, 
in  1809,  Thomas  Manly  and  Rudolph  Devendorff,  federalists, 
and  Christopher  P.  Bellinger,  republican,  were  chosen 
members,  the  latter  by  some  five  or  six  votes.  The  federal 
party  that  year,  for  the  first  time  since  1799,  achieved  a 
political  triumph.  This  event  has  been  charged  to  the 
restrictive  measures  of  the  general  government,  under  Mr. 
Jefferson,  which  weighed  heavily  upon  the  navigating  and 
grain-growing  interests  of  the  country. 

Wheat  had  faDen  from  twenty-four  shillings  a  bushel, 
before  the  embargo,  to  six  shillings  after  that  measure  was 
enforced,  and  products  found  no  foreign  market.  Daniel  D. 
Tompkins  was  then  governor,  and  the  freehold  vote  in  the 
state  upon  the  choice  of  senators  showed  a  little  over  seven 
hundred  republican  majority.    Under  the  constitution  of 
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1777,  the  political  majority  in  the  assembly  controlled  the 
choice  of  the  comicil  of  appointment,  composed  of  one 
senator  from  each  senate  district.  It  so  happened,  there 
was  not,  at  this  time,  a  single  federal  senator  from  two  of 
the  districts,  and  the  majority  in  the  assembly  were  forced 
to  choose  two  members  of  the  council  who  had  been  elected 
as  republican.  This  was  a  gloomy  prospect  for  those  who 
were  hopefully  looking  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  "  spoils  of 
victory."  While  the  republicans  were  reposing  in  security, 
supposing  every  thing  would  be  safe  with  the  casting  vote 
of  their  favorite  governor,  the  dominant  party  were  actively 
engaged  in  looking  up  some  disaffected  republican  senator, 
who  could  be  brought  over  to  their  views.  The  constitution 
of  the  state  had  given  the  civil  list  appointments  into  the 
hands  of  the  federalists,  and  all  they  lacked  was  instruments 
by  which  to  exercise  their  power.  They  however  found 
the  man  they  wanted,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Robert  Williams, 
of  the  Middle  district,  who  had  been  a  Burrite, :  Lewisite, 
Glintonian,  and  was  elected  to  the  senate  by  the  republicans. 
He,  it  appears,  was  one  of  the  trading  politicians  of  that 
day,  who  set  themselves  up  to  the  highest  bidder  ;  and  he 
met  the  fate  in  after  life  that  all  such  men  deserve  —  the 
scorn  and  contempt  of  his  former  friends,  and  the  studied 
neglect  of  those  he  had  recently  served.  The  federal 
council,  after  its  organisation,  went  to  work  with  a  zeal 
that  met  a  warm  response  from  its  friends  in  every  quarter 
of  the  state ;  but  was  far  from  being  very  agreeable  to 
their  opponents.  This  council  appears  to  have  done  a 
pretty  large  and  extensive  business  in  the  way  of  removals 
and  appointments  to  office. 

The  party  in  power  were  no  doubt  induced  to  this  course 
in  view  of  the  election  of  governor,  about  to  take  place,  in 
the  spring  of  1810.  The  federalists  had  contested  the 
election  the  previous  year  on  the  merits  of  the  measures 
pursued  by  the  national  administration,  and  had  succeeded. 
Those  questions,  though  of  grave  importance,  still  remained 
to  pass  the  ordeal  of  the  popular  judgment  at  the  ballot 
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box,  bat  were  not  the  only  elements  that  entered  into  the 
contest,  which  became  nnosnally  excited  and  animated. 
The  federalists  were  in  office,  and  the  reelection  of  Gky?er- 
nor  Tompkins  would  postpone  to  an  indefinite  period  all 
hope  to  the  federal  party  of  a  permanent  restoration  to 
power  in  the  state  and  union ;  and  the  republicans  were 
smarting  under  their  recent  defeat  and  consequent  loss  of 
office,  by  the  treachery,  as  they  alleged,  of  one  who  should 
have  been  a  friend. 

Mr.  Hammond  says,  that  *^  contrary  to  the  expectation  of 
both  parties,  the  republicans  were  not  only  successful,  but 
their  success  was  complete.  They  achieved  an  entire  and 
complete  overthrow  of  their  opponents.  Tompkins  was 
reelected  by  about  ten  thousand  majority.  The  republican 
candidates  for  the  senate  succeeded  in  all  the  four  districts, 
and  in  the  assembly  the  republicans  had  a  majority  of 
almost  two  to  one."  • 

It  does  not  come  within  the  objects  of  this  publication  to 
discuss  the  causes  which  produced  the  above  result,  or  to 
speculate  upon  motives  that  may  or  may  not  have  actuated 
political  men  or  parties.  At  the  election  in  April,  1810, 
the  republican  party  in  the  county  regained  its  ascendency, 
and  the  members  of  the  new  council  of  appointment  were 
careful  to  revise  and  correct,  in  1811,  all  the  mistakes  of 
their  immediate  predecessors. 

A  word  of  explanation  should  here  be  given  in  reference 
to  the  spirited,  uniform  success  of  the  republican  party  in 
the  county  during  the  period  of  nineteen  years.  I  have 
stated  one  exception.  On  a  further  examination,  I  find 
another.  At  the  spring  election,  in  1816,  Henry  Hopkins, 
a  gentleman  who  had  uniformly  acted  with  the  federal 
party,  was  elected  to  the  assembly  with  John  McCombs 
and  William  D.  Ford.  One  of  the  republican  candidates 
first  put  in  nomination  died  a  few  days  before  the  election, 
and  Mr.  Hopkins  was  chosen  by  a  majority  of  nineteen  votes 
over  George  Paddock,  who  was  taken  up  and  supported  by 
the  republicans. 
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Many  of  the  leading  repuhlicauB  in  the  county  were, 
between  1816  and  1830,  known  as  Glintoniana;  they  sus- 
tained the  measures  of  Governor  De  Witt  Clinton,  and 
selected  candidates  to  the  iissembly  friendly  to  that  gentle- 
man, who  were  of  course  chosen.  I  believe  the  members 
elected  in  the  county,  the  three  years  previous  to  1820,  did 
not  act  with  the  bucktail  opposition  (so  called)  against  the 
governor.  Disaffection  in  the  republican  ranks  manifested 
itself  pretty  decidedly  throughout  the  state,  towards  the 
dose  of  the  governor's  first  term,  and  a  meeting  was  called 
at  the  Court  House  in  Herkimer,  in  the  spring  of  1819,  to 
organize  and  nominate  an  assembly  ticket.  The  meeting, 
although  not  very  numerous,  was  composed  of  a  considera- 
ble number  of  active  republicans,  and  attracted  some  atten- 
tion. John  Herkimer,  then  one  of  the  county  judges,  and 
afterwards  member  of  congress,  was  appointed  chairman. 
Michael  Hoffman,  Esq.,  submitted  a  series  of  resolutions, 
setting  forth  the  grounds  of  complaint  against  the  governor, 
and  among  them  was  one  condemning,  in  pretty  strong 
terms,  the  action  of  the  council  of  appointment  in  removing 
Martin  Yan  Buren,  and  appointing  Thomas  J.  Oakley,  a 
leading  and  distinguished  federalist,  to  the  office  of  attorney 
general  The  resolutions  were  adopted  and  published,  wi^ 
my  name  appended  as  secretary.  For  this  act  of  intubordi^ 
nation^  the  secretary  was  complimented  with  a  supersedeas 
as  a  justice  of  the  peace  at  the  following  July  session  of  the 
council  of  appointment.  The  same  meeting  nominated 
candidates  for  members  of  assembly  in  opposition  to  the 
ticket  already  in  the  field  friendly  to  Gk)vemor  Clinton. 

This  division  among  the  republicans  brought  out  the 
federalists,  who,  on  the  eve  bf  the  election,  nominated  a 
{uU  assembly  ticket,  which  was  chosen  by  a  handsome 
majority,  although  the.  anti-Glintonian  or  bucktail  repuUi- 
cans  abandoned  their  ticket,  and  generally  voted  for  the 
Clintonian  candidates. 

The  result  of  the  election  showed  a  clear  federal  majority 
in  the  county  at  that  time,  and  thia  was  probaUy  the  £b^  ; 
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not  arising  out  of  any  material  change  in  the  political  aeiliti- 
ments  of  the  population  within  the  territorial  limits  of  fke 
county  before  1817,  but  from  the  annexation,  in  that  year, 
of  the  three  eastern  tonnis  from  Montgomery  county,  Salis- 
bury, Manheim  and  Danube. 

The  federal  party  in  the  county,  like  that  of  the  republi- 
can in  Oneida,  although  twenty  years  in  a  minority,  was 
neither  dead  nor  asleep.  Its  wakeful  and  recuperative  fae* 
ulties  were  extremely  facile.  Whenever  at  a  gubernatorial 
or  senatorial  election,  it  became  expedient  to  pell  a  full 
freehold  vote,  their  strong  and  tried  men  were  put  upon  the 
local  tickets,  and  the  elections  were  canvassed  with  a  seal 
and  animation  that  betokened  a  confident  assurance  of 
success.  The  annexed  towns  had  usually  given  a  pretly 
strong  and  reliable  aggregate  federal  majority,  when  attached 
to  Montgomery  county.  Of  the  candidates  presented  by 
the  federalists  in  1819,  one  was  selected  from  Manheim,  a 
gentleman  of  influence  and  weight  of  character,  with  a  view, 
no  doubt,  of  impressing  our  new  neighbors  with  the  notion 
that  their  interests  were  to  be  carefully  looked  after,  and 
their  prominent  men  not  neglected.  Candidates  were  taken 
by  that  party  from  each  of  the  remaining  towns  at  the  two 
succeeding  elections.  In  adopting  and  pursuing  this  policy, 
the  federal  party,  under  the  circumstances,  evinced  a  good 
deal  of  political  skill.  I  well  remember  speaking  with  a 
Clintonian  republican,  Robert  Shoemaker,  on  the  subject, 
who  remarked,  it  would  do  very  well  unless  it  provoked 
jealousy  in  other  parts  of  the  county. 

At  the  succeeding  spring  elections,  in  1820  and  1821,  the 
federalists  achieved  two  more  victories  in  the  countv,  and 
then  rested  upon  their  honors  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. It  had,  I  believe,  become  a  fixed  common  law  princi- 
ple with  the  political  parties  in  the  county,  when  it  was 
entitled  to  three  members  of  assembly,  to  select  one  of  (Jer- 
man  and  two  of  English  descent,  as  candidates.  This  rule 
may  not  have  been  observed  in  every  instance  during  thirty- 
six  years,  and  if  not,  the  exception  was  extremely  rare. 
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Tlie  contest  for  governor  in  1820,  between  the  bucktail  and 
Clintonian  parties  was,  no  donbt,  one  of  the  most  severely 
contested  of  any  that  had  taken  place  in  the  state  for  many 
years.  The  freehold  vote  in  the  county  was  1226  for  Clinton, 
and  947  for  Tompkins.  Mr.  Clinton's  majority  in  the  state 
was  only  fourteen  hundred  and  fifty-seven,  and  although  he 
escaped  defeat,  his  opponents  held  the  political  power  of 
the  state  by  having  a  working  majority  in  each  legislative 
branch.  The  federalists  as  a  party  supported  Mr.  Clinton, 
notwithstanding  some  fifty  high-minded  gentlemen,  of  great 
personal  worth,  talents  and  wealth,  renounced  their  connec- 
tion with  that  part^,  declared  it  dissolved,  in  a  published 
manifesto,  and  avowed  their  intention  of  supporting  Mr. 
Tompkins.  A  portion  of  the  old  republican  party  adhered 
to  Mr.  Clinton,  and  a  perfect  reunion  of  the  dissevered 
fragments  did  not  take  place  until  General  Jackson's  elec- 
tion in  1828,  and  in  the  meantime  most  of  the  Mgh-minded 
gentlemen  had  gone  over  to  the  Adams  party.  This  brief 
view  of  the  aspect  of  afiairs  outside  of  the  county,  seems 
necessary  to  enable  us  to  appreciate  more  justly  the  true 
state  of  things  at  home.  There  were  several  provisions  in 
the  constitution  of  1777,  framed  and  adopted  while  the 
country  was  in  a  state  of  war,  and  when  it  was  believed  tqo 
many  guards  could  not  be  thrown  around  the  exercise  of 
the  powers  of  self-government,  such  as  the  veto  power, 
vested  in  a  council  of  revision,  composed  of  the  chancellor 
and  justices  of  the  supreme  court,  who  held  their  offices 
during  good  behavior ;  the  power  of  appointing  all  the  civil 
and  military  officers  in  the  stat«  vested  in  the  governor  for 
the  time  being,  and  four  senators,  and  the  restriction  upon 
the  elective  franchise,  confining  the  choice  of  governor  and 
senators  to  those  citizens  who  owned  a  freehold  of  the  value 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  which  attracted  public 
attention,  and  became  the  subject  of  discussion  among  poli- 
ticians and  in  the  public  press.  This  subject,  if  properly 
managed,  could  be  used  as  an  effective  instrument  to  pro- 
duce a  political  crisis,  and  the  opportunity  was  not  neglected 
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by  Mr.  Clinton's  opponenta  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  inquire 
after  the  reasons,  or  to  discuss  the  motives  which  induced 
that  gentleman  and  his  leading  friends  to  oppose  the  call  of 
a  conyention  to  revise  the  ccmstitution  of  1777.  Whatever 
may  be  the  exact  truth  in  respect  to  this  matter,  the  people 
were  told,  and  they  believed,  that  he  and  his  friends  were 
in  fSEtct  hostile  to  the  measure,  and  with  this  impression 
strongly  fixed  in  the  public  mind,  the  convention  was  called, 
and  the  result  in  the  choice  of  delegates  was  precisely  what 
every  intelligent  politician  in  the  state  expected. 

The  minority  of  the  popular  vote  in  the  state  for  the  con- 
vention, was  seventy-four  thousand  four  hundred  and  forty- 
five.  In  this  county  the  aggregate  vote  for  it  was  1696; 
against,  1627.  The  election  of  delegates  took  place  on  ihe 
third  Tuesday  of  June,  1821.  The  republicans,  or  democrats 
as  they  were  now  called^  had  been  defeated  the  previous 
April,  and  the  CUntonians  .controlled  the  only  newspaper 
in  the  county. 

Although  the  current  of  public  opinion  in  the  state  was 
setting  strongly  in  favor  of  the  democratic  party,  the  con- 
dition of  affairs  in  the  county  did  not  afford  much  prospect 
of  success  in  the  election  of  delegates  to  the  convention. 
Mr.  Simeon  Ford,  a  gentleman  whose  private  character  was 
without  reproach,  of  hig^y  respectable  talents,  and  who 
had  long  been  a  leading  member  at  the  bar  in  the  county, 
had  been  elected  a  member  of  the  assembly  in  1820,  and 
reelected  in  1821.  His  capacity  for  business  and  industri- 
ous habits,  rather  than  brilliant  displays  of  oratory,  ren- 
dered him  an  efficient  member  of  the  house,  and  one  of  the 
prominent  Clintonian  leaders.  He  was  a  politician  of  the 
old  federal  school;  and  had  been  long  a  resident  of  the 
county.  It  was  considered  very  important  by  Governor 
Clinton  and  his  friends  to  secure  Mr.  Ford's  election  as  a 
delegate  to  the  approaching  convention.  In  view  of  the 
great  interests  at  stake,  no  man  in  the  county  was  better 
qualified  by  experience  and  ability  to  grapple  with  the 
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fteomnnlating  diffionltieB  of  the  times,  and  which  eventually 
precipitated  his  party,  for  a  time,  into  a  hopeless  minority. 

I  think  the  Clintonian  and  democratic  conventions  met 
at  Herkimer,  on  the  same  day,  to  select  candidates  to  be 
sapported  at  the  election  for  choosing  delegates;  and  if  this 
was  not  the  fact,  the  Olintonians  had  made  their  nominations. 
Itwas  known  to  the  democrats  that  Mr.  Richard  Van  Home, 
of  Danube,  was  a  candidate  on  the  ticket  with  Mr.  Ford, 
before  they  made  out  their  ticket  The  democrats  were 
neither  hopeful  nor  sanguine,  and  their  convention  was  not 
very  numerously  jftttended,  but  we  had  come  resolved  to 
make  up  a  ticket,  win  or  lose.  I>uring  our  deliberations  it 
was  stated  in,  the  convention  that  Mr.  Yan  Home  was  in 
favor  of  the  extension  of  the  elective  franchise,  and  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  veto,  and  appointing  powers,  and  had  given  ver- 
bal assurances  to  that  effect.  It  was  somewhat  difficult  to 
make  out  a  ticket,  not  on  account  of  the  pressure  of  claims  by 
the  friends  of  candids^s,  but  for  the  want  of  the  right  sort  of 
men,  and  non^  were  envious  of  the  distinguished  honor  of 
being  defeated.  We  finally  nominated  a  ticket,  consisting  of 
Sherman  Wooster,  Sanders  Lansing  and  Richard  Yan  Home. 

It  was  urged  in  the  convention,  that  by  placing  Mr.  Yan 
Home  on  the  democratic  ticket,  we  should  render  his 
influence  in  the  town  of  Danube  less  hurtful  to  Messrs. 
Wooster  and  Lansing,  than  it  would  be  if  he  was  left  ofL  To 
the  surprise  of  some,  and  contrary  to  the  sober  expectations 
of  many,  Messrs.  Lansing  and  Wooster  were  chosen  delegates 
by  a  majority  of  four  hundred  and  thirty  six.  It  was  geci^ 
erally  believed.the  Clintonians  were  opposed  to  the  extension 
of  the  elective  franchise,  and  this  damaged  their  ticket  with 
the  non  freeholders,  to  some  extent.  But  considerable 
apathy  prevailed  among  Mr.  Clinton's  friends  at  the  polls  of 
election  which  I  attended.  I  always  attributed  this  to  dis- 
satisfaction, in  a  certain  influential  quarter,  in  respect  to 
Mr.  Ford's  third  nomination,  although  the  avowed  reasons 
*  for  non  interference  in  the  election,  was,  that  the  individual 
approved  of  the  call  and  objects  of  the  convention.    There 
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is  no  doid>i,  I  think,  that  the  minds  of  many  people 
in  the  county,  became  settled  and  fixed  in  &Tor  of  the 
measure,  after  it  was  generally  known  that  the  call  of  the 
convention  had  been  sanctioned  by  such  an  immense  majority 
of  the  voters  in  the  stata 

After  finishing  their  labors  at  Albany,  the  convention 
adjourned,  submitting  the  new  constitution  to  be  approved 
or  rejected  by  a  vote  of  the  electors.  At  a  special  election, 
held  in  the  month  of  February,  1822,  the  constitution  was 
ratified  by  a  vote  of  75,422  for  it,  to  41,497  against  it; 
showing  a  majority  of  33,925,  in  the  state. 

Without  riots,  bloodshed  or  the  least  disturbance  in  the 
machinery  of  government,  this  civil  revolutiqn  was  accom- 
plished, and  the  large  approving  vote  was  followed  by  the 
most  salutary  effects.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  in 
this  remark,  to  refer  to  mere  party  politics.  It  showed  to 
the  civilized  world,  that  Americans  were  capable  of  self- 
government;  that  old  and  well  established  principle  of 
the  fundamental  law  of  the  social  compact,  could  be  abro- 
gated when  found  inconvenient  or  unsuited  to  our  condition, 
with  the  same  order  and  peaceable  decorum  which  usually 
attend  our  annual  elections.  The  vote  in  this  county,  on 
adopting  the  new  constitution,  was,  1583  in  favor,  and  1254 
against  it. 

The  first  election  in  the  county,  under  the  new  constitution, 
in  November  1822,  resulted  favorably  to  the  democratic 
party,  and  from  that  time,  to  1847, 1  am  confident  no  can- 
didate, other  than  an  avowed  democrat,  was  elected  to  any 
office  by  the  people.  I  shall  notice  the  exceptions  in  due 
order  of  time,  when  the  regular  county-convention  nomin- 
ations were  set  aside  or  disregarded.  I  should  notice  the 
fact  in  this  place,  that  a  democratic  paper  was  established 
in  the  county,  by  Mr.  Edward  M.  Griffing,  in  1821.  It  was 
called   The  Peofle^s  Friend^  and  published  at  Little  Falla 

The  presidential  controversy  in  1824,  produced  the  ephe- 
meral nondescript  called  the  Peoflt^s  Party.  It  lived 
one  year,  and  no  longer.    Its  leaders  were  in  favor  of  almost 
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wery  body,  or  any  body  for  president^  except  William  H. 
Orawford.  Some  of  my  readers,  if  I  should  have  any,  may 
think  I  do  not  treat  this  snbject  with  the  impartial  pen  of 
an  historian.  I  wish  to  call  things  by  their  right  names, 
and  tell  the  plain  iinyamished  truth. 
'  At  the  November  election  in  1823,  Christopher  P.  Bellin- 
gto,  John  Qrayes  and  Oaleb  Budlong  were  chosen  members 
of  assembly,  and  were  not  unfriendly  to  Mr.  Crawford.  The 
electors  of  president  and  vice-president  were  then  appointed 
by  the  legislature,  and  it  was  supposed,  and  such  was  no 
doubt  the  fact,  that  a  majority  of  the  legislature  chosen  that 

* 

year,  were,  when  ^ecte^,  favorable  to  Mr.  Crawford, 
assuming  he  would  be  the  regular  nominee  of  a  democratic 
congressional  caucus,  and  it  hence  became  necessary  in 
order  to  defeat  Mr.  Crawford  in  this  state,  to  change  the 
mode  of  appointing  electors,  and  with  that  view  early  in  the 
session  of  1824,  a  bill  was  introduced  into  the  assembly 
directing  the  appointment  of  electors  to  be  made  by  the 
people  through  the  ballot  box  by  general  ticket,  at  the 
annual  election  preceding  the  expiration  of  the  official  term 
of  the  presidency.  I  do  not  use  the  cant  phrase  of  the  day 
^  restore  the  election  to  the  people."  The  people  never  had 
exercised  that  power  directly,  and  therefore  it  could  not  be 
redored  to  them.  The  bill  passed  the  assembly,  but  was 
indefinitely  postponed  in  the  senate,  which  was  virtually  a 
rejection.  At  former  periods  in  the  history  of  the  states, 
the  federalists  and  republicans  when  in  the  minority  in  the 
legislatures,  on  which  would  devolve  the  appointment  of 
electors,  made  efforts  to  change  the  law  and  refer  the  sub- 
ject to  the  people  directly,  but  the  majorities  in  both 
instances  considered  it  a  sort  of  clap-trap  affair  and  retained 
the  power  in  their  own  hands.  The  rejection  of  the  elector- 
al law  placed  the  democratic  party  in  a  very  unenviable 
predicament.  The  democrats  had  now  placed  their  necks 
under  the  axe  which  they  used  to  decapitate  the  Clintonians 
thpee  years  before.  The  current  of  popular  opinion  set 
against  them  with  a  force  perfectly  resistless.    Party  drill. 
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regnlar  Bomination,  and  peraonal  appeals  did  not  avaU  angr 
thing.  The  democratic  oonnty  conTention  met  as  nsoal  aiid 
nominated  candidates  for  assembly,  and  concurred  in  the 
several  state  and  senatorial  district  nominations.  The  same 
convention  nominated  Michael  Hoffinan  to  be  supported 
as  a  candidate  for  conp^ess.  This  was  Mr.  Hoffinan's  first 
appearance  on  the  political  arena  in  the  county  as  a  candid 
date  for  an  elective  ofSce. 

A  meeting  not  veary  numerous,  I  believe,  subsequently 
convened  at  Herkimer,  and  nominated  John  Herkimer 
member  of  eongrese  for  reelection,  and  Samuel  Dexter,  Jr., 
Warner  Folts  and  Jacob  Wire  for  the  assembly.  These 
gentlemen  had  all  of  them  acted  with  the  democratic  party 
during  the  last  four  years.  This  was  a  Peopliih  move* 
meni,  and  it  was  understood  at  the  lime  that  the  Clintcm-p 
ians  proper  or  federalists  did  not  appear  openly  in  the  affair, 
although  they  must  have  secretly  encouraged  it  from  the 
support  given  by  them  to  the  ticket  at  the  election.  There 
had  not  been  during  the  summer  and  fall  any  organization 
of  a  people's  party  or  any  indication  showing  disaffection  in 
the  democratic  ranks  in  the  county.  A  large  majority  of 
the  party  in  the  county  was  supposed  to  be  friendly  to  Mr. 
Orawford  against  all  the  other  candidates,  and  when  the 
convention  met  to  make  nominations^  there  was  a  fair  pros- 
pect of  an  old-fashioned  field  fight  between  the  veteran 
parties.  Mr.  Herkimer  was  an  Adams  man,  and  Mr.  Hoff- 
man an  avowed  Grawfordite. 

The  Glintonians  generally  supported  what  was  called  the 
people's  ticket,  and  after  the  election,  during  which  a  good 
deal  of  bitter  feeling  was  exhibited,  the  canvass  showed  that 
Mr.  Clinton  had  134  majority  over  CoL  Young ;  Hoffman 
over  Herkimer  244;  the  avenge  of  people's  assembly 
ticket  over  the  democratic  was  only  49.  The  democratic 
assembly  candidates  received  the  entire  support  of  the  party 
in  good  faith,  yet  all  of  them  left  it  within  a  few  years  and 
attached  themselves  to  other  political  organizations,  and 
Messrs.  Dexter  and  Folts  were  on  the  best  of  terms  with 
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ifa6  demooratio  members  of  the  hoaae  daring  the  whole  8e(»- 
rion.  This  political  tornado  was  not  confined  to  Herkimer 
connty  alone,  it  swept  over  the  whole  state,  and  Mr.  Clin- 
ton, who  only  two  years  before  had  been  so  reduced  in 
popularity  in  consequence  of  his  course  on  the  convention 
question,  that  his  friends  dared  not  to  venture  his  being  a 
candidate  for  governor  against  Mr.  Yates,  was  now  elected 
by  16,906  votes  over  CoL  Young. 

But  the  eleemnts  of  dissolution  existed  in  this  people's 
party  at  its  very  formation.  The  only  bond  that  brought 
them  to  act  in  concert,  was  the  defeat  of  William  H.  Craw- 
ford ;  that  once  accomplished,  and  the  union  became  a  rope 
of  sand.  Mr.  Clinton,  whose  position  made  him  the  strong- 
est man  in  this  state,  among  the  coalesced  minorities,  did 
not  favor  the  pretensions  of  Mr.  Adams  by  any  avowed  or 
overt  act  of  adhesion  or  preference.  He  expressed  an 
opinion,  before  the  question  was  actt^y  decided,  that 
Qen.  Jackson  would  be  chosen  by  the  house  of  representa- 
tives ;  founded  on  the  belief  that  the  house  would  choose 
the  candidate  highest  on  the  list  and  having  the  greatest 
number  of  votes,  and  thus  conform  its  action  to  the  declared 
will  of  the  largest  popular  vote.  These  facts  with  others 
that  might  be  here  repeated  clearly  show,  that  Mr.  Clinton 
did  not  sympathize  with  the  Adams  and  Clay  sections  of  the 
people's  party  which  combined  at  the  November  session  in 
1824,  to  secure  a  majority  of  the  electoral  vote  in  this  state 
for  their  respective  favorites. 

Much  surprise  has  been  expressed,  that  Mr.  Van  Buren 
and  his  friends  did  not  at  once  consent  to  change  the  mode 
of  appointing  electors,  appeal  to  the  popular  vote  of  the 
state,  and  some  of  his  warm  friends  and  the  advocates  of 
Mr.  Crawford's  election  censured  him  and  them  for  not  doing 
so.  Mr.  Van  Buren  possessed  a  clear  and  comprehensive 
political  sagacity ;  this  his  greatest  and  most  bitter  oppo- 
nents allowed  and  feared.  The  disturbing  and  disquieting 
controversy  growing  out  of  the  Missouri  compromise,  had 
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not  been  foi^tien.  The  south  had  enjoyed  ei^t  preakkn^ 
tial  termsy  and  the  north  one,  since  the  adoption  of  tbe 
constitution.  The  sectional  preferences  and  prejudices  <rf 
the  north  were  against  the  candidate  preferred  by  Mr.  Van 
Boren,  and  many  of  his  influential  friends  in  this  state ;  and 
there  was  but  little  prospect  of  controlling  or  changing  the 
direction  of  those  prejudices  and  preferences,  except  through 
the  agency  of  a  regular  caucus  nomination,  made  by  the 
republican  members  of  congress,  and  even  that  might  fail 
in  the  absence  of  any  great  national  question  on  which  an 
appeal  could  be  made  to  the  patriotic  feelings  of  the  people. 
A  regular  nomination  could  not  be  obtained  for  Mr.  Craw- 
ford, and  the  era  of  good  feeling  doctrine  promulgated 
under  Mr.  Munroe's  administration  had  soothed  the  political 
asperities  which  had  existed  between  the  old  republican  and 
federal  parties,  not  a  little  sharpened  by  the  events  of  the 
war  of  1812.  A  democn^ic  electoral  ticket  pledged  to 
support  Mr.  Crawford,  would  probably  have  obtained  a 
plurality  of  the  votes  given  in  the  state,  if  backed  by  a 
regular  congressional  nomination,  and  the  friends  of  all  the 
other  candidates  had  presented,  and  in  good  faith  supported, 
separate  tickets ;  but  if  the  minorities  should  combine,  as 
they  did  in  the  legislature,  and  divide  the  candidates  for  the 
electoral  college,  assigning  a  given  number  to  each  of  their 
favorites,  and  go  down  to  the  election  with  but  one  ticket, 
there  would  not  have  been  much  question  as  to  the  result. 
The  democratic  ticket  might  have  succeeded,  if  there  had 
been  no  issue  on  the  electoral  law  ;  and  that  issue  would  not 
have  been  raised,  if  there  had  been  only  two  candidates  in 
the  field  for  the  presidency. 

That  there  would  be  a  democratic  majority  elected,  on 
whom  would  devolve  the  appointment  of  the  electoral 
college,  and  that  such  majority  would  act  in  accordance 
with  the  wishes  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  and  his  friends,  if  the 
caucus  system  was  strictly  adhered  to,  was  quite  as  certain 
in  July,  1823,  as  it  was  at  the  meeting  of  the  legislature,  in 
1824.    That  there  would  be  no  choice  by  the  college  in 
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Deoember,  1824,  was  pretty  well  settled  in  the  minds  of 
politicians  before  the  New  York  election  in  November,  1823, 
so  that  the  whole  object  aimed  at  by  the  friends  of  the 
several  candidates  was,  to  place  their  respective  favorites 
in  a  position  to  be  chosen  by  the  house  of  representatives. 
That  was  the  issue  in  this  state,  and  this  indicated  too 
clearly  to  be  mistaken  what  course  Mr.  Crawford's  oppo- 
nents would  take  in  case  a  plurality  or  majority  electoral 
law  should  be  passed.  Even  the  loss  of  the  election  did  not 
place  the  power  (^  choosing  democratic  electors  out  of  the 
reach  or  beyond  the  control  of  the  democratic  party ;  if 
there  had  been  no  dishonorable  violation  of  the  most  solemn 
voluntary  pledges,  Mr.  Crawford  might  have  as  easily 
obtained  the  whole  thirty-six  electors  as  four. 

At  the  November  election  in  1825,  the  democrats  regained 
the  ascendency  in  the  county  by  a  majority  of  about  six 
hundred,  and  the  Clintonians  lost  the  election  in  the  state. 
This  result  again  placed  the  political  power  of  the  state 
substantially  in  the  hands  of  the  democratic  party.  From 
this  time  to  1847,  the  democrats  invariably  elected  their 
regularly  nominated  members  of  assembly,  and  with  one 
exception,  in  1846,  their  county  officers.  The  candidates  of 
the  party  never  failed  of  an  election  by  the  people  during 
the  above  period,  with  the  exception  noted,  although  in  that 
time,  the  state  had  been  several  times  lost  and  won  to  the 
democratic  party,  and  the  country  had  seen  the  election  of 
two  whigs  to  the  presidency,  (General  Harrison,  in  1840,  and 
General  Taylor,  in  1848. 

The  rejection  of  Mr.  Yan  Buren  by  the  Baltimore  conven- 
tion in  1844,  the  disaffection  manifested  by  a  section  of  the 
democratic  party  in  this  state  against  Governor  Bouck,  who 
was  elected  in  1842,  and  the  disagreement  among  leading 
democrats  in  regard  to  the  canal  policy  of  the  state,  had 
combined  to  produce  a  feeling  of  estrangement  in  the  demo- 
cratic  ranks,  which  was  distinctly  exhibited  at  the  annual 
election  in  1846.  Governor  Wright  was  then  a  candidate 
for  reelection.     My  intercourse  with  Governor  Wright, 
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political  and  social,  had  been,  for  twenty-two  years,  intimate 
and  cordiaL  I  had  contributed  my  feeble  exertions  to  lu0 
elevation  to  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  and  never 
regretted  having  done  so.  After  the  development  of  the 
difficulties  in  the  democratic  party  in  the  state,  and  they 
had  sufficiently  riiown  themselves  prior  to  the  election  in, 
1844,  to  satisfy  any  considerate  man,  that  a  disruption  waa 
at  hand,  which  must  soon  overwhelm  any  man  occupying 
the  executive  chair,  I  objected  to  and  advised  against  hia 
acceptance  of  the  office  of  governor,  and  thereby  vacate  hia 
seat  in  the  senate  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Wright  had 
other  friends  who  viewed  this  subject  in  the  same  light,  and 
who  were  governed  by  the  same  disinterested  motives  that 
I  was,  and  they  did  not  hesitate  to  express  their  opinions  on 
the  subject.  I  do  believe  he  did  not  cheerfully  consent  to 
leave  Washington,  and  that  he  had  strong  forebodings  of 
the  fate  that  awaited  him  in  the  event  of  his  coming  in  direct 
contact  with  the  bitter  family  feuds  at  home.  I  need  not 
speak  of  Gov.  Wright's  character  and  standing  as  a  publio 
man  or  private  citizen ;  other  and  abler  pens  than  mine,  have 
already  inscribed  a  just  memorial  of  them  on  the  page  of 
history.  He  was  a  strong,  able  and  popular  man.  What  I 
have  said  and  shall  say  in  regard  to  Mr.  Wright,  may  not 
seem  to  be  exactly  in  place  in  the  local  history  of  a  county 
which  did  not  claim  him  as  a  resident,  but  I  have  an  object 
in  alluding  to  him  in  this  place  in  consequence  of  his  name 
being  connected  with  our  local  aflfairs.  Bis  nomination  for 
reelection  was  apparently  acquiesced  in  by  the  party,  and 
nothing  appeared  to  disturb  the  smooth  surface  except  the 
little  anti-rent  ripple  which  originated  in  Albany,  Columbia 
and  Rensselaer  counties^  and  had  now  began  to  attract  some 
attention ;  but  there  was  a  secret  under-current  operating 
strongly  against  his  success.  So  confident  were  his  active 
friends  of  achieving  an  easy  victory  in  the  state,  that  in 
several  instances  they  did  not  observe  due  precaution  in 
selecting  candidates  who  could  secure  the  general  support 
of  their  party  friends.    Such  was  the  case  in  respect  to  the 
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nominee  for  sheriff  in  this  county,  and  the  nominee  for  con- 
gress in  the  district,  composed  of  Herkimer  and  Montgomery 
counties.  The  former  was  nomins^d  in  the  county  conven- 
tion by  a  small  majority  of  a  strongly  contested  vote,  and 
the  latter  in  the  district  convention  by  the  casting  vote  of  a 
member,  whose  object  was  to  present  the  man  who  could  be 
the  most  easily  defeated  at  the  polls.  Sections  of  the  demo- 
cratic party  in  botii  counties  organized  opposition  to  these 
nominations,  presented  other  candidates,  and  with  the  aid 
ofthewhigs  defeated  the  regular  nominees  of  the  party. 
Mr.  Wright  must  have  been  a  good  deal  damaged  in  this 
county  by  this  contest  among  his  friends.  I  say  friends, 
because  the  successful  candidates  and  their  supporters 
claimed  to  be  his  friends.  His  majority  in  the  county  was 
nine  hundred  and  ninety-four,  several  hundred  less  than  in 
1844 

Previous  to  1846,  considerable  discussion  had  taken  place 
in  the  state,  respecting  its  financial  condition,  and  the  expe- 
diency of  imposing  restrictions  upon  the  power  of  the  legis- 
lature to  borrow  money,  and  contract  a  state  debt.  The 
judicial  department  of  the  government  had  been  found 
inadequate,  not  from  the  inefficiency  of  the  judicial  function- 
aries, but  from  want  of  numbers,  to  dispatch  the  business 
brought  before  it,  and  the  delays  of  litigation  were  nearly 
equivalent  to  a  denial  of  justice. 

At  the  legislative  session  in  1844,  the  two  houses  passed 
the  resolutions  of  which  the  following  are  the  titles: 

1.  ^^Besolution  proposing  certain  amendments  to  the 
constitution,  in  relation  to  state  debt  and  liability." 

2.  ^^Besolution  proposing  an  amendment  to  the  constitu- 
tion in  relation  to  the  court  of  chancery." 

3.  ^*  Resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to  the  constitu- 
tion, in  relation  to  the  supreme  court." 

The  amendments  embraced  in  these  resolutions  came  up 
for  consideration  at  the  session  in  1845,  and  were  agreed 
to  by  two  thirds  of  all  the  members  elected  to  the  senate, 

19 
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but  failed  of  receiving  the  requisite  majority  in  the  assem- 
bly.   Although  there  was  a  democratic  majority  in  the 
house,  as  well  as  in  the  senate,  a  marked  diversity  of  opinion 
existed  among  the  members  of  the  majority,  in  respect  to 
the  constitutional  amendments  then  under  consideration, 
and  the  project  of  calling  a  convention  to  revise  the  consti- 
tution of  1821,  which  had  been  introduced  into  the  assembly. 
While  one  section  of  the  democratic  members  strongly 
favored  the  financial  amendments,  the  other  section  did  not 
yield  them  a  hearty  assent,  or  its  cordial  support,  although 
willing  to  place  them  before  the  people  for  their  adoption 
or  rejection.      The  position  of  these  two  sections  was 
reversed  on  the  judicial  amendments.    The  whigs,  as  a  party, 
generally  favored  the  judicial  amendments,  but  were  strongly 
opposed  to  the  financial.     That  party  however  were  not 
inclined  to  go  in  favor  of  any  measures,  or  any  policy,  wjjuch 
would  defeat  the  calling  of  another  convention,  to  new-model 
the  constitution.    To  use  their  own  language, "  they  went  for 
a  new  deal,"  with  the  hope  of  securing  some  of  the  promi- 
nent offices  of  the  state  from  which  they  had  been  excluded 
for  nearly  twenty  years.    I  shall  not  attempt  to  discuss 
the  various  questions  presented,  and  views  entertained  for 
and  against  the  call  of  another  convention.     On  one  side  it 
was  urged  that  the  legislature  could  not  constitutionally 
pass  any  law,  authorizing  the  call  of  a  convention,  inas- 
much as  the  existing  constitution  prescribed  a  mode  in 
which  amendments  to,  or  alterations  of  that  instrument 
could  be  made  entirely  different  from    that  then  under 
consideration.     On  the  other  side,  it  was  insisted,  that 
the  whole  subject  was  at  the  disposal  of  the  electors,  and  if 
on  submitting  the  question  to  the  people,  a  majority  should 
decide  in  favor  of  a  convention,  that  one  might,  and  should 
be  convened.     It  is  quite  certain  that  the  convention  of 
1821  did  not  suppose  that  instrument  would  be  altered  or 
changed,  except  in  the  manner  pointed  out  in  it;  and  it  is 
equally  certain,  that  the  convention  of  1846  must  have 
considered  the  act  initiating  its  existence  might  be  justly 
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characterized  as  revolutionary :  otherwise,  direct  authority 
would  not  have  been  conferred  upon  the  legislature,  to  pro- 
vide for  taking  the  sense  of  the  electors  in  respect  to  calling 
future  conventions.  The  financial  convulsion  of  1837,  and 
the  commercial  embarrassments  of  1840  and  1841,  consequent 
upon  the  great  inflation  of  prices  in  1839,  followed  by  an 
unexampled  depression  in  the  state  stocks,  attributed  mainly 
to  the  recent  rapid  increase  of  the  state  debt,  had  contributed 
to  infuse  into  the  public  mind  a  strong  and  settled  conviction, 
that  to  avoid  interminable  taxation  and  embarrassments, 
the  legislative  power  over  the  finances  and  credit  of  the 
state,  must  be  strictly  defined  and  limited  to  a  very  narrow 
circle. 

The  democratic  party  of  this  county  had  taken  ground 
at  an  early  day  in  favor  of  an  amendment  to  the  constitution, 
to  the  eflFect  that  every  law  passed  by  the  legislature  pro- 
posing to  create  a  debt  by  the  issue  of  state  stock,  or  impose 
a  tax  for  certain  purposes,  in  order  to  become  eftectual,  must 
be  submitted  to,  and  sanctioned  by  a  direct  vote  of  a  majority 
of  the  electors  of  the  state,  at  an  annual  election.  This  propo- 
sition, subsequently  modified  and  amended,  and  known  as  the 
People's  Resolution,  was  adopted  by  a  convention  held  in 
this  county,  in  the  year  1837.  Its  paternity  was  afterwards 
attributed  to  a  distinguished  politician  of  the  county, 
through  a  mistake  as  to  its  origin.  The  rough  draft  of  the 
resolution  was  shown  to  me  in  my  office,  by  my  then  law 
partner,  in  his  own  handwriting,  and  I  am  confident  that 
he  alone  was  the  author  of  it.  The  substance  of  that  reso- 
lution now  composes  a  part  of  the  seventh  article  of  the 
present  constitution  of  the  state.  When  first  brought  out, 
the  project  attracted  but  little  attention  outside  of  the 
county,  but  it  became  one  of  the  standing  resolutions  of  the 
county  conventions  for  several  years,  and  was  finally 
adopted  as  a  cardinal  point  in  the  democratic  creed,  first  in 
the  county,  and  then  in  the  state. 

The  passage  of  the  law  calling  the  convention  originated, 
I  am  fully  convinced,  with  the  politicians  of  this  county ; 
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and,  although  I  do  not  mean  to  say  their  object  was  confined 
to  the  adoption  of  the  financial  restrictions,  and  it  probably 
was  not,  still  that  measure  incited  their  unceasing  vigilance 
and  most  active  exertions.  The  act  calling  the  convention 
was  approved  by  Governor  Wright,  and  became  in  form  a 
law.  The  vote  in  this  county  on  the  question  of  convention 
or  no  convention,  was,  4,346  in  favor,  and  86  against  it.  At 
the  election  of  delegates,  Michael  Hoffinan  had  1,470,  and 
Arphaxad  Loomis  1,468  votes,  about  two-thirds  of  the  demo- 
cratic strength  in  the  county.  There  was  no  organized 
opposition,  and  the  scattering  vote  was  smalL  When  this 
constitution  was  submitted  to  the  people  for  adoption,  less 
unanimity  seemed  to  prevail  in  the  minds  of  the  electors. 
The  vote  for  it  was  3,382,  against  it  1,029,  and  on  the  ques- 
tion of  admitting  our  colored  population  to  an  equal  suffrage 
with  the  white,  without  property  qualification,  the  yeas  were 
1,442,  and  the  nays  3,156,  showing  187  more  votes  on  the 
equal  sufirsige  question,  than  the  aggregate  for  and  against 
the  constitution.  The  aggregate  of  the  whole  vote  for 
governor  in  1844,  was  a  little  over  7,295,  and  in  1846,  5,633. 
This  shows  that  nearly  3,000  of  the  electors  of  the  county 
did  not  participate,  either  in  the  call  of  the  convention,  or 
the  adoption  of  the  constitution. 

The  changes  proposed  in  the  fundamental  law  by  the  con- 
vention of  1846  were  much  more  extensive  than  those  made 
by  the  convention  of  1821.  It  was  thus  that  a  great  revo- 
lution in  the  institutions  of  a  state  was  brought  about, 
founded,  when  the  movement  commenced,  on  the  single 
complaint  against  improvident  acts  of  legislation  in  respect 
to  the  finances  and  credit  of  the  state. 

The  above  figures  show  that  one-half  of  the  electors  of 
the  county  did  not  approve  of  the  constitution  by  an  affirm- 
ative vote.  The  convention  had  incorporated  a  provision 
into  the  constitution  restricting  the  power  of  the  legislature 
to  pass  laws  of  a  certain  character,  except  by  a  majority  of 
all  the  members  elected  to  each  branch,  three-fifths  of  all 
the  members  being  present,  in  which  case  the  absence  of  a 
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member  operates  as  a  negative  npon  the  law,  which,  in  many 
instances,  may  be  only  temporary  and  affecting  the  rights  of 
only  a  few  people  ;  but  in  fixing  the  fundamental  law  of  the 
state,  it  only  required  the  majority  of  the  voices  of  those 
who  might  choose  to  speak  to  control  the  destinies  of 
millions.  It  is  not  my  object  to  write  a  political  treatise, 
and  I  therefore  forbear  further  remark.  I  have  aimed  to 
give  a  true  statement  of  the  events  of  this  period,  and  believe 
I  have  done  it. 

At  the  succeeding  annual  election,  in  1847,  the  county 
performed  a  complete  political  somerset.  James  Feeter,  in 
the  first  district,  and  Lawrence  L.  Merry,  in  the  second, 
whigs,  were  elected  to  the  assembly  by  considerable  majori- 
ties, and  Thomas  Burch,  whig,  was  chosen  senator  in  the 
senate  district.  The  defeated  candidates  were  two  radical 
democrats  and  one  hunker.  This  was  preparatory  to  the 
canvass  for  the  presidency  in  1848.  Hitherto,  for  a  period 
of  about  forty  years,  the  people  of  the  county  had  not  been 
represented  in  the  congress  of  the  United  States,  by  a  man 
who  was  not  known  and  recognized  as  a  republican  or  de- 
mocrat, but  Henry  P.  Alexander,  a  highly  respectable  whig, 
was  this  year  elected  to  congress  from  the  district  composed 
of  Herkimer  and  Montgomery,  and  was  not  very  badly 
beaten  when  again  a  candidate  in  1850. 

I  hardly  need  say,  in  this  connection,  that  the  whig  party 
has  not  obtained  any  ascendency  in  the  county  since  1847, 
except  in  the  election  of  Mr.  Alexander. 

It  is  now,  1855,  sixty-four  years  since  this  county  was 
erected,  and  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  some  to  take  a 
brief  view  of  the  state  of  political  parties  in  it  during  that 
period.  It  is  in  no  respect  of  any  moment,  except  to  show 
the  current  of  public  feeling  at  home  in  regard  to  the 
political  questions  which  have  agitated  the  country  since 
the  foundation  of  the  national  government  and  the  forma- 
tion of  political  parties,  consequent  upon  the  diversity  of 
opinions  not  only  in  respect  to  the  federal  constitution  of 
1787 ,  but  also  in  regard  to  what  was  esteemed  the  true 
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principles  and  proper  form  of  government  to  be  adopted  by 
the  American  states,  as  well  as  the  fair  and  just  interpreta- 
tion of  that  instrument.  The  subject  of  American  politics 
and  American  political  parties,  derives  all  its  interest  and 
importance  from  the  fact  that  the  state  and  national  govern- 
ments are  administered  conformably  to  the  popular  will, 
enunciated  in  the  form  prescribed  by  written  fundamental 
rules.  Since  the  county  was  organized,  the  representatives 
in  the  popular  branch  of  the  legislature,  the  assembly,  have 
been  elected  wholly,  or  in  part,  by  the  anti-federal,  republican 
and  democratic  parties  fifty-four  years.  I  use  these  names 
to  designate  the  same  political  party  in  succession  at  differ- 
ent periods  of  time.  I  should  add  here  a  word  of  explana- 
tion ;  the  above  period  embraces  every  year  when  the  can- 
didate elected  was  nominated  by  the  political  party  above 
designated.  Of  the  twelve  state  senators  elected  from  the 
county  at  different  times,  two  were  federalists,  nine  were 
republicans  and  one  was  a  whig.  There  have  been  three  state 
conventions  to  modify,  alter  and  change  the  state  constitu- 
tion, and  republican  delegates  were  chosen  to  each,  except 
Richard  Van  Home,  in  1821.  Six  republican  electors  of 
president  and  vice-president  have  been  selected  in  the 
county,  and  one  whig.  In  respect  to  the  members  of  con- 
gress sent  from  the  county,  I  have  had  some  difficulty  in 
ascertaining  the  whole  number.  From  the  best  information 
within  my  reach,  there  were  twelve  in  all ;  and  of  these, 
one  was  a  federalist,  nine  were  republicans  or  democrats, 
one  was  an  independent,  chosen  in  opposition  to  the  regu- 
larly nominated  candidate,  although  he  claimed  to  be  a 
republican,  and  one  was  a  whig. 

There  are  but  few  counties  in  the  state,  if  any,  in  which 
the  population  has  shown  such  steady  and  uniform  adherence 
to  the  republican  or  democratic  party,  and  where  the 
political  men  of  that  party  have  been  so  frequently  elected 
to  office  by  the  people.  And  I  am  proud  as  a  citizen  of  the 
county,  to  record  the  fact,  that  hitherto  there  has  not  been 
a  single  instance,  save  one,  of  corruption  and  malconduct 
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charged  against  our  public  men,  and  those  who  have  "  gone 
to  that  bourne  from  whence  no  traveler  returns,"  now  "  rest 
from  the  labors  of  life's  toilsome  pilgrimage,"  leaving  behind 
them  fame  and  characters  untainted  and  untarnished. 

The  financial  article  of  the  constitution  of  1846  has  been 
recently  modified  so  as  to  allow  the  legislature  to  contract 
a  debt  to  a  limited  amount  to  complete  the  state  canals. 
A  majority  of  the  electors  in  the  county  who  voted  on  this 
modification,  were  in  favor  of  the  amendment.  The  vote  was 
a  small  one,  and  affords  no  evidence  of  a  change  of  opinion 
in  the  county  favorable  to  an  unlimited  grant  of  power  to 
the  legislature  over  the  credit  and  finances  of  the  state. 
This  review  closes  with  the  year  1854,  and  will  not  be 
resumed  by  the  author  of  this  work. 

Note. — The  reader,  I  doubt  not,  wiU  excuse  a  brief  aUusion  to  a  subject 
which  has,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  attracted  public  attention. 

The  governor,  in  his  annual  message  to  the  legislature  in  1831,  had  directed 
attention  to  the  accumulating  surplus  revenue  of  the  United  States,  under  the 
operation  of  the  tariff  laws,  and  the  senate  of  this  state  raised  a  select  com- 
mittee consisting  of  Mr.  Benton,  Mr.  Mather  and  Mr.  Deits,  to  whom  that  part 
of  the  message  was  committed.  The  members  of  the  committee  gave  the  sub- 
ject their  early  and  earnest  attention,  made  up  their  minds  to  present  a  report 
to  the  senate,  and  designated  Mr.  Benton  to  prepare  it.  In  the  mean  time,  as 
Bfr.  Hammond  states,  the  assemblj,  on  the  10th  of  March,  passed  a  concurrent 
resolution,  without  a  division,  declaring  that  the  surplus  revenue  ought  to  be 
annually  distributed  among  the  several  states,  without  alluding  to  the  consti- 
tutional incompetency  of  congress  to  act  on  the  subject.  I  transcribe  what 
Mr.  Hammond  says  in  vol.  H,  of  the  Political  History  of  New  York,  page  353. 
'*It  [the  resolution]  was  sent  to  the  senate,  but  was  by  that  body  referred  to 
a  select  committee,  of  which  Mr.  Benton  was  chairman,  who,  on  the  4th  of 
April,  made  a  long  and  able  report,  in  which  they  discussed  the  constitutional 
question  in  relation  to  the  powers  of  congress  to  make  the  proposed  division 
without  decidedly  expressing  their  views  on  the  question."  [Senate  Docu- 
ments of  1831,  No.  79.]  Mr.  Hammond  seems  to  infer  that  because  the  com- 
mittee' withheld  a  decided  expression  of  opinion  as  to  the  constitutional  power 
of  congress  to  make  the  distribution  under  the  power  then  vested,  that  the 
committee  entertained  doubts  on  that  subject.  This  conclusion  does  great 
injustice  to  two  of  that  committee,  Messrs.  Benton  and  Deits,  at  any  rate. 
The  whole  argument  of  the  report  on  this  point,  which  Mr.  Hammond  says 
was  an  able  one,  went  to  show  that  congress  had  no  more  power  to  create  a 
forplus  for  the  purpose  of  distribution,  than  it  would  have  to  build  a  church, 
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Mhool  house  or  an  academj  within  the  territoriil  limits  of  one  of  the  ststes. 
The  committee  oonld  not  fidl  to  see  thst  thej  were  disonssing  a  snljeot  sab* 
mitted  to  their  oonsidention  b  j  the  ezeontiTe  department  of  the  goremment, 
and  whioh  had  been  acted  tipon  bj  a  coordinate  branch  of  the  legislators, 
without  an  J  allusion  to  the  constitational  qnestion;  and  thej  felt  unwilling  to 
meet  the  dlAcnlties  which  seemed  to  them  insonnonntalde,  other  than  bj 
presenting  the  argument  against  the  exertion  of  the  power  bj  congress  in  the 
best  poasilde  light  and  in  the  most  forcible  manner  thej  could,  and  leare  the 
subiject  without  anj  other  expression  of  opinion.  Had  the  committee  enter- 
tained anj  other  Tiews,  or  no  dedded  Tiews  at  all  on  the  subfeot  under  con- 
Blderalion,  would  thej  haye  eUbomted  an  argument  in  support  of  principles 
thej  repudiated  or  about  which  thej  felt  indifforent  f  There  is  no  subject  of 
constitutional  power  or  legislation,  oyer  which  the  people  of  this  countrj 
should  be  more  watchfdl  or  guarded  than  the  '*  monej  power,''  whererer  it 
maj  be  exerted,  whether  bj  the  state  or  United  States. 
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1791  TO  1865. 

WOliam  Orendorll^  Aaron  R.  Clark,  John  Bowman,  Samuel  Bennett,  Samuel 
Perry,  Nathaniel  Foster,  John  Allen. 

The  catalogue  of  crime  of  the  higher  grades  is  quite  brief. 
It  is  believed  there  was  no  trial  or  conviction  from  1791  to 
1798,  when  Oneida  county  was  set  off.  I  have  gleaned  from 
criminal  records  of  the  county  only  six  trials  which  resulted 
in  convictions  and  acquittals. 

On  the  3l8t  of  May,  1809,  William  Orendorff  was  tried 
and  convicted  upon  an  indictment  for  a  rape,  and  sentenced 
to  the  state  prison  during  his  natural  life. 

On  the  5th  of  June,  1811,  Aaron  B.  Clark  was  tried  and 
convicted  before  Mr.  Justice  Van  Ness  of  the  stipreme  court 
upon  an  indictment  for  manslaughter,  and  sentenced  to  the 
state  prison  for  three  years  and  three  months. 

On  the  15th  of  September,  1812,  John  Bowman,  who  had 
been  previously  indicted  for  murder,  was  arraigned  before 
Justice  Van  Ness  of  the  supreme  court,  D.  V.  W.  Golden, 
Walter  Fish  and  George  Bosecrants  county  judges,  and  J. 
Ingham,  assistant  justice,  and  plead  not  guilty.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  names  of  the  jurors  empanneled  to  try  the 
case:  Augustus  Carpenter,  Lucius  Wetherby,  Benjamin 
Benjamin,  Jr.,  Jabez  D.  Wolf,  Oliver  Miner,  James  Alexander, 
Daniel  L  Petry,  Jost  L  Petry,  Ezra  Mallory,  Gibson  J. 
Stranahan,  Joseph  Pooler  and  Sheldon  Harvey.  There 
were  nine  witnesses  sworn  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution, 
and  examined.  Not  any  witnesses  were  called  and  sworn 
on  the  part  of  the  prisoner. 
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The  entry  of  the  verdict  and  sentence  pronounced  by  the 
court  is  recorded  in  these  words:  "The  jury  found  the 
prisoner  guUty^  and  he  was  sentenced  to  be  hanged  by  the 
neck  until  he  was  dead,  on  the  fourth  day  of  December  next, 
between  the  hours  of  11  o'clock  a.  m.  and  1  o'clock  p.  m." 

John  Bowman  was  a  lad  not  over  ten  years  of  age  when 
he  was  tried  and  convicted  for  this  crime.  He  was  ably 
defended  by  Daniel  Cady,  Esq.,  now  one  of  the  justices  of 
the  supreme  court  of  the  fourth  district.  Bowman  had 
killed  one  of  his  playmates,  a  small  girl  younger  than  him- 
self, and  the  point  insisted  upon  by  Mr.  Cady  in  the  defense, 
was,  that  he  was  too  young  to  possess  a  mind  and  judgment 
capable  of  understanding  and  appreciating  the  nature  of  the 
offense  he  had  or  was  about  to  commit.  The  jury  thought 
otherwise,  and  brought  in  a  verdict  of  guilty.  The  judg- 
ment of  the  court  was  not  executed.  The  sentence  was 
commuted  by  a  law  passed  November  10,  1812,  to  imprison- 
ment for  life  in  the  state  prison. 

Samuel  Bennett  was  convicted  upon  an  indictment  for 
manslaughter,  on  the  12th  of  December,  1822,  before  Mr. 
Justice  Piatt  of  the  supreme  court,  and  judges  Holt  and 
Herkimer  of  the  common  pleas,  and  sentenced  to  confine- 
ment in  the  state  prison  at  Auburn  for  ten  years.  Simeon  Ford, 
Esq.,  the  district  attorney,  conducted  the  prosecution,  and 
Messrs.  Hoffman  and  Maculey  defended  the  prisoner.  In 
this  case  the  counsel  for  both  parties  exerted  all  their  pow- 
ers for  conviction  and  acquittal,  and  a  Herkimer  audience 
have  seldom  witnessed  more  able  forensic  efforts  than  were 
displayed  on  this  occasion. 

At  the  September  term  of  the  oyer  and  terminer  in  this 
county  in  1826,  Samuel  Perry  was  arraigned  on  an  indict- 
ment for  murdering  his  wife.  The  court  consisted  of  Nathan 
Williams,  circuit  judge  of  the  fifth  circuit,  and  Hiram  Nol- 
ton,  Sanders  Lansing  and  John  Mahon,  county  judges.  The 
jurors  sworn  were  Jeremiah  B.  Cooper,  William  Williams, 
Henry  F.  Orendorff,  Elnathan  Harvey,  Peter  House,  Henry 
Dock^y,  Milton  Philleo,  Joseph  Griswold,  Eli  Fortune,  John 
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Eysaman,  James  Van  Valkenburgh  and  Suflfrenus  Snell.  The 
whole  panel  having  been  exhausted  by  peremptory  chal- 
lenges and  challeQges  for  cause,  the  two  last  named  jurors, 
Van  Valkenburgh  and  Snell  were  summoned  to  sit  as  tales. 
George  H.  Feeter,  district  attorney,  assisted  by  Abijah  Mann, 
Jr.,  and  David  Bucklin,  Esqs.,  conducted  the  prosecution, 
and  Lauren  Ford,  Michael  Hofi&nan  and  Oran  G.  Otis,  Esqrs., 
defended  the  prisoner.  Twenty-three  witnesses  were  called 
by  the  prosecution  and  examined,  and  two  only  on  the 
part  of  the  defense.  The  trial  commenced  on  the  14th  day 
of  September,  and  on  the  16th  the  jury  pronounced  the 
prisoner  gtdUy  by  their  verdict.  The  prisoner's  counsel 
tendered  several  exceptions  to  the  ruling  of  the  court  during 
the  progress  of  the  trial,  and  the  judgment  upon  the  verdict 
was  respited  to  allow  the  supreme  court  of  the  state  to 
examine  and  give  judgment  upon  those  exceptions.  The 
social  position  of  the  prisoner,  the  alleged  or  supposed 
causes  which  prompted  the  commission  of  the  offense,  and 
the  estimable  character  always  borne  by  the  unfortunate 
victim  murdered,  conspired  to  excite  in  our  community  a 
deep  and  intense  feeling.  The  court  room  in  which  the 
trial  was  conducted,  although  not  as  large  as  some  in 
our  cities  and  most  populous  counties,  was  quite  spacious. 
Long  before  the  court  convened  to  open  the  trial,  this  room 
was  filled  almost  to  suffocation  with  an  anxious  and  deeply 
excited  audience ;  the  avenues  to  the  room  were  so  densely 
thronged  with  people  seeking  admission  that  ingress  and 
egress  by  the  officers  of  the  court  was  at  times  very  difficult. 
I  felt  a  strong  desire  to  hear  this  trial,  as  I  had  never  been 
present  at,  the  traverse  of  an  indictment  for  murder,  but 
my  human  endurance  could  not  stand  it.  I  once,  during  the 
trial,  under  the  auspices  of  the  district  attorney,  got  into  the 
court  room,  and  after  remaining  a  short  time  made  my 
escape  from  it,  and  was  compelled  to  remain  an  outsider. 
Many  others  were  excluded  from  hearing  the  trial,  and  for 
the  like  reasons. 
The  respite  of  the  judgment  rendered  it  necessary  for  the 
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prisoner  to  be  presenty  when  the  supreme  conrt  should  make 
a  decision  on  the  exceptions  taken  on  his  behalf,  in  order 
that  the  sentence  of  that  court  might  be  pronounced,  in 
case  the  exceptions  were  overruled,  and  with  the  view  of 
removing  the  prisoner  to  Albany,  the  sheriff  of  the  county, 
John  Dygert,  Esq.,  had  brought  his  conveyance  to  the  jail, 
when  a  short  delay  occurred  in  starting,  to  permit  the  prisoner 
to  execute  a  testamentary  disposition  of  his  property.  While 
the  will  was  being  prepared,  the  sheriff's  ofGicers  visited  the 

cell  where  the  prisoner  was  confined,  and  found  him  dead, 

* 

or  so  nearly  dead  that  he  survived  but  a  short  time.  He 
had  cut  his  throat  with  a  razor.  This  act  was  performed 
with  a  strong  and  unflinching  hand,  and  sure  instrument 
The  jugular  artery  was  severed,  by  a  long  deep  gash,  which 
ended  life  aknost  as  soon  as  made. 

When  the  grim  messenger  of  death  bore  the  tidings  of 
this  man's  fate  to  the  chancery  of  Heaven,  think  ye,  did  the 
recording  angel,  as  he  registered  it,  drop  a  tear  of  r^ret 
upon  the  record,  and  blot  it  out  for  ever?  This  suicide  was 
committed  in  the  month  of  October,  followingthe  conviction, 
and  between  the  two  periods.  Perry  had  devised  plans  of 
escape  from  prison,  and  flight  to  Canada.  He  had  consider- 
able pecuniary  means,  and  was  therefore  enabled  to  subsidize 
fit  instruments  for  his  purpose ;  but  all  his  plans  were  defeated 
by  the  vigilance  of  the  public  officers,  and  the  care  taken 
for  his  security. 

The  next  capital  offense  appearing  on  our  criminal  records, 
is  the  case  of  Nathaniel  Foster,  indicted  for  the  murder  of 
Peter  Waters,  a  St.  Regis  Indian.  This  trial  was  opened  on 
the  16th  and  closed  on  the  17th  of  September,  1834,  at  the 
Court  House  in  Herkimer,  before  the  Hon.  Hiram  Denio, 
circuit  judge  of  the  fifth  circuit ;  John  B.  Dygert,  Abijah 
Osbom,  Jonas  Cleland  and  Richard  Herendeen,  county 
judges ;  and  a  jury  consisting  of  the  following  persons  : 
John  Davis,  John  Harder,  Henry  Ostrander,  James  F.  Fox, 
William  Bouck,  Peter  Rickert,  William  Shoemaker,  James 
Shoemaker,  Lester  Green,  Nicholas  A.  Staring,  Earl  Trum- 
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bull  and  Peter  BelL  James  B.  Hunt,  the  district  attorney, 
assisted  by  Simeon  Ford,  Esq.,  conducted  the  prosecution, 
and  Joshua  A.  Spencer,  Aaron  Hackley,  George  H.  Feeter, 
Lauren  Ford  and  E.  P.  Hurelbut,  Esqa,  appeared  for  the 
prisoner.  The  record  shows  there  were  five  witnesses  called 
and  examined  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution,  and  five  by 
the  prisoner's  counseL  The  jury  rendered  a  verdict  of  tud 
gtdUyy  after  a  consultation  of  about  two  hours.  That  Foster 
deliberately  shot  the  Indian,  at  a  time,  too,  when  he  was  in 
no  immediate  danger  of  assault  from  or  by  the  Indian,  and 
that  this  act  was  premeditated,  there  can  not  be  much  doubt, 
if  there  is  any  reliance  to  be  placed  on  human  testimony. 
Foster  and  the  Indian  had  for  some  months  lived  near  neigh- 
bors on  Brown's  tract,  so  called,  in  the  north  part  of  the 
county.  Both  were  hunters  of  the  wild  game  of  the  northern 
forests,  and  were  probably  envious  of  each  other's  success, 
if  they  had  no  substantial  causes  of  complaint  to  produce 
hostile  feelings  between  them.  Foster  was  an  old  man, 
upwards  of  sixty  winters  had  bleached  his  locks,  and  the 
Indian  was  in  the  prime  of  life,  stout,  athletic,  and  like  all 
his  people  indulged  in  the  use  of  "  fire-water,"  when  he 
could  get  it,  and  was  easily  irritated  and  passionate.  On 
the  morning  of  the  day  the  Indian  was  killed,  he  and  Foster 
had  a  scuffle,  and  the  latter  was  slightly  wounded  by  the 
Indian.  Some  bystanders  interposed  and  parted  them,  or 
Foster  would  probably  have  been  more  seriously  hurt. 
Shortly  after  this,  the  Indian  and  several  whites  started  off 
in  a  boat  and  bark  canoes  on  a  hunting  excursion  on  the 
Seven  lakes,  and  Foster  followed  or  preceded  them  five 
miles  by  land,  to  a  point  in  one  of  the  lakes,  where  he  shot 
the  Indian,  who  was  then  alone  in  his  canoe,  but  there  was 
.  another  bark  canoe  near  by,  containing  two  white  men. 
On  the  trial,  the  prisoner's  counsel  proposed  to  ask  one  of 
the  witnesses  on  the  stand  if  he  had  ever  heard  this  Indian 
threaten  to  kill  Foster,  insisting  the  evidence  was  competent 
and  tended  to  prove  that  Foster  was  in  "  imminent  danger  " 
of  being  killed  himself  by  the  Indian;  submitting  the  suffi* 
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ciency  of  the  proof  to  the  consideration  of  the  jury.  Objec- 
tions to  the  admissibility  of  this  testimony  being  made,  the 
presiding  judge  of  course  sustained  the  objection,  and  ruled 
that  such  evidence  was  not  competent ;  one  of  the  county 
judges  concurred  with  Judge  Denio,  but  the  other  three 
judges  holding  the  evidence  was  admissible,  the  circuit 
judge  was  overruled  by  a  majority  of  the  common  pleas 
bench.  This  was  a  novel  decision  in  our  criminal  courts, 
and  will  not,  probably,  be  often  followed  in  trials  for  murder. 
The  majority  of  the  court  must  have  held,  that  when  an 
American  Indian  threatens  to  take  life,  the  danger  becomes 
imminent,  from  the  inflexible  pertinacity  he  has  always 
evinced  in  carrying  such  threats  into  execution.  Id  certum 
est  quod  cerium  potest^  is  a  sound  legal  maxim,  but  it  will 
not  do  to  apply  it  to  the  future  actions  of  an  Indian,  any  more 
than  to  an  Anglo-Saxon.  It  is  very  difficult  to  say  what 
effect  such  evidence  had  upon  the  minds  of  the  jurors,  or 
might  have  had  in  a  case  where  the  killing  of  an  Indian 
was  not  involved.  It  is  not  very  material  to  discuss  this 
point  to  any  great  extent,  when  the  reasons  for  the  acquittal 
are  so  well  known  as  they  were  when  the  verdict  was  given, 
and  even  at  this  day.  Three-fourths  of  the  jury  were  of 
German  descent,  whose  memories  still  lingered  on  the  tra- 
ditional scenes  of  woe  and  desolation  inflicted  upon  the 
families  of  their  ancestors,  by  the  Indian  races,  who  never 
claimed  the  protection  of  the  laws  of  civilization,  or  sub- 
mitted to  the  municipal  regulations  of  the  whites.  I  do 
not  intend  to  impute  any  moral  wrong  to  the  twelve  men 
who  held  Foster's  conviction  or  acquittal  at  their  disposal, 
much  less  will  I  seek  to  impeach  their  judgment  or  motives ; 
but  truth  and  candor  compels  me  to  express  the  belief  that, 
if,  under  the  same  circumstances,  a  white  man  had  been 
killed  by  Foster,  instead  of  the  Indian,  he  would  have  been 
found  guilty.  Foster  was  not  a  bad  man,  although  a  hunter 
and  an  inhabitant  of  the  forest  nearly  all  his  days  ;  he  was 
not  inclined  to  provoke  quarrels  with  any  one.  The  Indians 
visited  the  wilderness  between  the  settled  parts  of  St.  Law- 
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rence  and  Herkimer  and  Hamilton  counties,  and  claimed  the 
whole  country  as  hunting  grounds,  although  their  title  had 
been  long  extinguished.  This  seemed  to  produce  an  un- 
friendly feeling  between  the  hunters  of  the  two  races,  which 
proved  fatal  to  some  of  them,  but  the  red  men  were  the 
greatest  sufferers. 

The  next  case  in  the  criminal  annals  of  the  county,  was 
that  of  John  Allen,  who  was  arraigned  on  an  indictment  for 
murder,  before  Philo  Gridley,  justice  of  the  supreme  court, 
of  the  fifth  district,  Ezra  Graves,  county  judge,  David 
Humphrey  ville  and  Morgan  S.  Churchill,  justices  of  the  ses- 
sions, on  the  5th  of  September,  1849.  George  B.  Judd, 
district  attorney,  conducted  the  prosecution,  and  Messrs.  V. 
Owen  and  R.  Earl,  the  defense.  Thirty-nine  witnesses 
were  called  and  examined  by  the  prosecution.  The  jury 
empanneled  to  make  "  true  deliverance"  found  the  prisoner 
7wt  guilty f  under  the  direction  of  the  court.  This  is  the  sub- 
stance of  the  entry  in  the  proceedings  oi  the  court,  and 
those  familiar  with  the  expressions  used,  will  conclude  that 
the  prosecution  failed  to  make  out  a  case  of  probable  cause 
of  guilt,  against  the  prisoner.  The  murder  was  charged  in 
the  indictment,  to  have  been  committed  in  the  town  of 
Schuyler,  in  the  winter  of  1848-9.  The  lifeless  body  of  a 
man  was  found,  bearing  strong  marks  of  violence  having 
been  inflicted  upon  it,  and  sufficient  to  produce  death.  It 
was  identified  to  be  that  of  a  foot  pedler,  traveling  about 
the  country,  with  goods  of  some  value.  It  was  also  believed 
he  had  a  small  amount  of  money  with  hifti.  The  circum- 
stances connected  with  this  sad  afiair,  produced  a  strong  im- 
pression on  the  public  mind,  that  the  man  had  been  murdered, 
in  order  to  obtain  possession  of  his  goods  and  money,  or  that  he 
was  killed  in  defending  himself  against  a  violent  robbery. 
The  popular  excitement  in  our  community  ran  to  a  pretty 
high  pitch,  and  a  just  indignation  at  the  commission  of  so 
foul  a  deed,  was  loudly  expressed.  The  officers  of  justice 
were  soon  on  the  alert,  and  the  district  attorney  ably  and 
resolutely  performed  his  duty,  and  if  he  failed  to  convict 
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ihe  man  indicted  and  arraigned,  that  failure  can  not  justly 
be  charged  to  a  want  of  indnstry  or  energy,  on  the  part  of 
the  prosecution. 

This  ends  my  catalogue  of  capital  offenses  against  life, 
for  a  period  of  nearly  sixty-four  years,  since  the  erection  of 
the  county.  In  all  that  time  there  have  been  two  convictions 
for  murder,  but  no  public  execution  by  the  hangman. 
May  the  good  Providence  of  God,  and  a  just  regard  of  our 
population  to  their  duty  and  obedience  to  the  laws,  continue 
to  avert  from  us  all  cause  for  such  an  exhibition  of  punish- 
ment. 

We  can  not  and  do  not  claim  to  be  exempt  from  the  com- 
mission of  crune  in  the  lower  grade  of  offenses,  but  the  calen- 
dar has  not  been  large,  nor  have  the  instances  been  grave 
or  serious.  The  petty  larceny  fraternity  have  not  yet 
quite  left  us,  or  abandoned  their  business,  and  there  have 
been  those  who  indulged  in  acts  of  felonious  appropriation 
upon  a  larger  scale,  so  as  to  come  under  the  definition  of 
grand  larceny. 

Bfimds  of  counterfeiters  and  persons  engaged  in  passing 
counterfeit  paper  money,  and  spurious  coin,  have  heretofore 
infested  the  county,  the  rigor  with  which  these  law-breakers 
were  prosecuted,  and  the  vigilcuice  of  the  public  officers  in 
detecting  and  ferreting  out  these  depredators  upon  the 
public,  has  long  since  cleared  the  county  of  this  class  of 
offenders.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  we  have  not  had  instances 
of  offenses  of  this  sort  committed  in  the  county  within  twenty 
years,  but  the  cases  have  been  rare  within  that  time  com- 
pared with  the  period  between  1820  and  1830. 

Upon  a  careful  review  of  the  statistics  of  crime  committed 
in  this  county  the  present  century,  and  comparing  them  with 
other  counties  in  the  state,  and  other  communities,  we  find 
much  to  encourage  a  hope  that  the  future  in  our  progress 
will  present  more  gratifying  results  than  the  past,  and  that 
the  moral  sentiment  of  the  population  of  the  county  in  this 
respect,  as  in  every  other  duty  of  life,  may  be  found  the 
highest  and  best  of  any  in  the  state. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

Kognphical  Sketches  of  Stephen  Ayres,  Alexander  H.  Bnell,  Robert  Bnrch, 
Stephen  W.  Brown,  Benjamin  Bowen,  Dan  Chapman,  Atwater  Cook,  William 
H.  Cook,  RufuB  Crain,  Heniy  Ellison,  John  Frank,  Simeon  Ford,  David  V. 
W.  Golden,  Gaylord  Griswold,  Joab  Griswold,  Elihu  Griswold,  John  Graves, 
David  Holt,  Michael  Hoffman,  Stephen  Hallett,  Philo  M.  Hackley,  Henry 
Hopkins,  Sanden  Lansing,  John  Mahon,  Thomas  Manly,  Jacob  Markell, 
John  Mills,  Michael  Myers,  William  Petry,  George  Rosecrants,  Nathan 
Smith,  Ephraim  Snow,  Henry  Tillinghast,  Stephen  Todd,  Abijah  Tombling, 
Edmund  Vamey,  Richard  Van  Home,  Evans  Whany,  G^rge  Widrig, 
Westel  WUlonghby,  Chauncey  Woodruff,  Sherman  Wooster,  Samuel 
Wri^t. 

The  writer  has  indulged  in  some  personal  gratification  in 
collecting  and  writing  out  the  biographical  sketches  pre- 
sented to  the  reader's  attention  in  this  chapter.  That  grati- 
fication would  have  been  greatly  increased,  if  the  means  of 
doing  more  ample  justice  to  the  subject  had  been  within  his 
reach,  and  he  could  have  included  every  name  found  in  the 
official  list  printed  in  the  appendix.  He  was  familiarly 
acquainted  with  very  many  of  the  individuals  of  whom  he 
has  written,  and  take  them  as  a  class,  or  individually,  with 
one  exception,  for  purity  of  character,  elevated  and  patriotic 
purpose  in  action  through  life,  they  should  not  have  a  second 
place  on  the  scroll  of  fame.  Their  sphere  of  action  was 
limited,  but  they  bore  the  same  relation  to  the  people  of  the 
county,  that  others  filling  higher  and  more  elevated  posi- 
tions held  in  respect  to  the  communities  they  represented. 
There  have  been  and  always  will  be,  I  suppose,  grades  of 
excellence  in  official  men;  some  may  have  no  excellence  at 
all,  but  this  can  not  be  said  of  those  whose  biographies  are 

found  in  the  succeeding  pages  of  this  chapter. 
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Stephen  Atbes 

Was  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  and  born  at  Braintree, 
February  16th,  1770.  He  came  into  this  state  with  his 
father,  Jabez  Ayres,  in  the  year  1792,  who  settled  in  the 
town  of  Salisbury,  where  he  made  his  clearing,  raised  his 
family,  and  went  to  his  final  rest,  leaving  the  subject  of  this 
notice  to  inherit  a  good  farm  and  a  large  share  of  his  energy 
of  character.  Mr.  Stephen  Ayres  purchased  a  lot  of  land  in 
the  then  town  of  Norway,  now  Fairfield,  in  the  fall  of  1792, 
which  he  brought  under  cultivation  and  on  which  he  lived 
until  his  death.  He  was  a  practical  surveyor,  an  occupation 
he  occasionally  pursued  until  age  incapacitated  him  from 
service  in  the  field.  In  the  course  of  a  long  and  active  life 
he  had  traced  many  of  the  lines  of  lots  on  the  patents  on  the 
north  side  of  the  river,  and  could  designate  the  boundaries 
of  lots,  and  describe  and  locate  the  comer  trees  from  memory, 
many  years  after  he  had  quit  the  active  pursuits  of  his  pro- 
fession, and  indeed  many  years  after  he  had  made  his  survey. 
His  son,  Hiram  Ayres,  was  called  on,  not  many  years  before 
his  father's  death,  to  trace  the  lines  of  a  lot  at  a  distant 
point  on  the  Royal  grant,  from  the  family  residence,  and 
when  told  the  number  and  location  of  the  lot,  Mr.  Ayres 
described  to  his  son  with  particular  exactness,  the  comer 
of  the  lot  where  the  survey  commenced,  and  lest  these  land- 
marks might  have  been  removed  or  destroyed,  he  also 
described  a  peculiar  witness  tree,  and  its  course  and  distance 
from  the  true  corner,  when  surveyed  about  twenty  years 
before  and  not  since  visited  by  him. 

In  1836,  Mr.  Ayres  represented  this  county  in  the  Asem- 
bly,  with  Frederick  Bellinger  and  Thomas  Hawkes.  He 
was  not  ambitious  of  political  preferment,  although  he 
deservedly  enjoyed  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  his  fellow 
citizens.  In  stature  he  was  full  six  feet,  and  "  well  propor- 
tioned." He  was  of  that  class  and  school  of  men  who 
reasoned  well  and  endeavored  to  act  wisely.  He  chose  to 
be  governed  by  the  results  of  his  own  reflections,  and  the 
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dictates  of  a  sound  judgment,  rather  than  hazard  a  novel 
experiment  directed  and  controlled  by  a  sudden  excitement. 
It  required  no  "  sober  second  thought  **  to  bring  himself  to 
a  position  he  deemed  it  his  duty  as  a  citizen  to  occupy,  under 
any  and  all  circumstances.  I  may  have  placed  a  false  esti- 
mate upon  the  character  of  Mr.  Ayres,  but  I  think  not.  He 
lived  in  the  easterly  part  of  the  town  of  Fairfield,  where  he 
also  pursued  the  occupation  of  husbandry  through  a  long 
and  well  spent  life,  and  having  by  industry  and  frugality 
gathered  and  enjoyed  a  competence  of  this  world's  goods, 
he  closed  his  earthly  pilgrimage  on  the  17th  of  September, 
1850,  in  the  Slst  year  of  his  age,  respected  by  all  who  knew 
him. 

Alexandeb  H.  Buell 

Was  a  native  of  Fairfield,  in  this  county.  His  father, 
Roswell  Buell,  a  native  of  Killingworth,  Connecticut,  came 
into  the  county  at  an  early  day,  and  seated  himself  on  the 
spot  now  known  as  Fairfield  village.  In  1795,  he  married 
Sarah  Griswold,  daughter  of  Daniel  Griswold,  also  a 
native  of  Killingworth,  who  settled  in  Fairfield  about  the 
year  1790,  and  has  now  numerous  descendants  residing  in 
that  town. 

About  the  year  1800,  Mr.  Roswell  Buell  opened  a  store  in 
Fairfield,  and  was  some  time  engaged  in  the  mercantile 
business.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  enterprise  and 
benevolence.  He  donated  an  acre  of  land  to  the  trustees 
of  Fairfield  academy,  in  1802,  on  which  the  first  academic 
edifice  was  erected.  In  the  midst  of  an  active  and  useful 
life,  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  epidemic  which  prevailed  in  the 
winter  of  1812-13,  aged  40  years.  His  affairs  were  some- 
what involved  by  this  sudden  event,  and  after  the  settle- 
ment of  his  estate  was  effected,  only  a  small  patrimony 
remained  to  the  surviving  members  of  his  family.  His 
widow  still  lives,  and  at  the  close  of  1855,  has  attained  the 
venerable  age  of  86  years. 

Alexander  Hamilton  Buell,  the  subject  of  this  notice,  was 
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bom  July  14th,  1801.  The  loss  so  early  in  life  of  the  conii- 
sel  and  sustaining  aid  of  a  father,  when  both  were  so  much 
needed,  was  no  doubt  viewed  by  young  Buell  as  a  severe 
calamity.  He  soon  seemed  to  appreciate  the  circumstances 
which  surrounded  him,  and  was  fully  impressed  with  the 
idea  that  he  must  be  the  artificer  of  his  own  fame  and 
fortune  ;  that  success  could  only  be  looked  for  through  his 
own  exertions.  The  position  in  which  he  was  placed  had 
great  influence  in  moulding  his  character  and  developing 
those  traits  which  led  to  his  subsequent  success  in  life  as  a 
merchant.  His  opportunities  for  an  accomplished  academic 
education  were  somewhat  limited  by  his  engagements  as  a 
clerk  in  the  store  of  Mr.  Stephen  Hallett,  then  one  of  the 
principal  business  men  at  Fairfield.  His  time  at  school  was 
however  well  employed,  and  he  sought  to  make  up  by  dili- 
gence and  studious  application  during  his  leisure  hours,  what 
he  lost  while  engaged  in  the  store  of  his  employer. 

A  marked  feature  of  young  Buell's  character  is  developed 
in  the  following  facts :  During  the  first  three  years  of  his 
employment  with  Mr.  Hallett,  and  he  commenced  at  the 
age  of  14,  he  was  diligent  and  attentive  as  a  clerk  in  the 
store,  supporting  himself  by  his  own  exertions,  and  at  the 
same  time  superintending  the  affairs  of  his  widowed  mother 
with  all  the  efficiency  of  a  man  of  mature  years,  and  with 
a  kindness  and  solicitude  that  carried  with  it  a  sweet  and 
soothing  solace.  Nor  was  this  all ;  his  sisters,  orphaned 
like  himself,  were  not  unfrequent  recipients  of  presents 
from  the  surplus  of  his  earnings.  He  had  become  so 
accomplished  in  business,  several  years  before  he  reached 
his  majority,  that  he  was  repeatedly  sent  by  his  employer  to 
the  city  of  New  York  to  purchase  goods  to  replenish  his 
store. 

Mr.  Buell,  at  the  age  of  21,  became  a  partner  in  business 
with  his  former  employer,  and  at  Mr.  Hallett's  death, 
assumed  the  sole  proprietorship  of  the  business  at  Fairfield. 
He  subsequently,  in  connection  with  different  individuals, 
extended  his  mercantile  business  into  the  neighboring  towns 
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and  villages  in  the  county ;  afterwards,  giving  scope  to  a 
clear  and  comprehensive  mind,  and  the  exertion  of  an 
excellent  business  talent,  his  commercial  operations  were 
extended  to  counties  in  this  state  remote  from  his  native 
home ;  and  he  did  not  finally  stop  until  he  reached  the 
distant  shores  of  the  Pacific  ocean ;  even  California  was 
not  neglected  by  the  accomplished  and  successful  Fairfield 
merchant.  I  am  not  aware  that  Mr.  Buell  ever  thought  of 
removing  to  New  York,  where  fortunes  are  so  rapidly  made 
and  marred  in  commercial  pursuits.  He  was  several  times 
gratified  and  honored  by  the  confidence  of  his  townsmen, 
in  electing  him  to  local  offices  of  trust  and  confidence.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  assembly  from  this  county  in  1846. 
This,  I  believe  was  his  first  appearance  at  Albany  as  a  legis- 
lator. He  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  important  com- 
mittee on  banks  and  insurance  companies,  in  a  house  in  no 
respect  destitute  of  men  of  talents.  Although  it  is  not 
usual  to  select  the  chairmen  of  the  leading  committees  from 
new  members,  the  appointment  in  this  instance  was  judi- 
cious, and  the  compliment  well  deserved.  In  this  new  and 
untried  position,  Mr.  Buell  sustained  himself  in  every 
respect  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  house  and  his  friend^. 
An  ardent  politician  of  the  Herkimer  school,  und  I  use  this 
term  because  our  neighbors  in  other  counties  charge  us 
with  being  '^  of  the  strictest  sect,"  it  was  his  duty  and  his 
pleasure  to  square  his  official  conduct  to  suit  the  feelings 
and  opinions  of  his  constituents. 

Mr.  Buell  was  chosen  member  of  the  3Sd  congress  from 
the  17th  congressional  district,  composed  of  Herkimer  and 
Montgomery  counties,  at  the  November  election,  1860.  His 
competitor  was  a  personal  friend,  and  then  the  member 
from  the  district,  Henry  P.  Alexander.  The  canvass  was 
briskly  conducted  and  adroitly  managed  by  the  contestants 
and  their  friends.  The  district  was  one  in  which  there 
could  not  be  much  doubt  when  the  whole  vote  was  polled 
and  party  lines  strictly  drawn  as  "  in  olden  time."  He  was 
married  to  Miss  Harriet  E.  Gruman,  of  Olinton,  Oneida 
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coantj,  November  9,  1840.  Before  taking  his  seat  in  the 
congress,  to  which  he  had  been  elected,  Mr.  Buell  closed  his 
connection  with  most  of  the  mercantile  establishments  in 
which  he  had  been  interested,  over  which  he  could  not  well 
exercise  a  personal  supervision.  He  won  and  enjoyed  the 
confidence  and  regard,  not  only  of  the  business  community, 
but  of  his  political  friends  and  associates.  By  his  industry, 
application  and  unwearied  exertions,  he  accumulated  a 
fortune,  enough  to  satisfy  the  reasonable  desires  of  an 
ambitious  man  a  little  removed  from  the  commercial  and 
financial  emporiums  of  our  state,  where  few  men  are  counted 
rich  who  are  rated  under  a  million  of  dollars,  where  com- 
parisons serve  only  to  stimulate  to  hazardous  experiments, 
and  even  wild  and  imaginary  speculations.  He  must,  of 
course,  have  been  punctual  in  all  his  pecuniary  engagements, 
and  prompt  in  all  his  other  business  relations.  His  surviv- 
ing townsmen  have  cause  to  remember  him  for  his  public  ' 
spirit,  and  the  worthy  recipients  of  charity  never  soUcited 
his  aid  in  vain. 

Mr.  Buell  died  at  Washington  city  on  the  Slst  January, 
1853,  after  a  brief  and  painful  illness,  in  the  52d  year  of  his 
age.  The  house  of  representatives  passed  the  usual  resolu- 
tion of  condolence;  and  while  a  monument  in  the  congres- 
sional burying  ground  commemorates  his  official  connection 
with  that  eminent  body  of  American  statesmen  and  his 
death,  his  mortal  remains,  distinguished  by  a  suitable  memo- 
rial, have  found  a  final  resting  place  in  the  grounds  of 
Trinity  church,  Fairfield,  by  the  side  of  which  repose  the 
remains  of  a  father,  brother  and  an  infant  daughter.  His 
wife,  two  sons  and  a  daughter,  survived  him. 

Robert  Burgh 

Was  born  in  Killingsly,  Connecticut,  December  3d,  1761, 
emigrated  from  Berkshire  county,  Massachusetts,  into  this 
state,  seated  himself  in  the  present  town  of  Schuyler  in  1799, 
and  died  on  the  farm  he  had  opened  and  reduced  from  a 
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wilderness  state,  on  the  26th  of  June,  1830,  in  the  69th  year 
of  his  age. 

Devoted  to  agricultural  pursuits,  Mr.  Burch  bore  the  even 
tenor  of  his  way  through  life  unobtrusively,  and  left  several 
sons,  who  are  among  our  prominent  and  active  business 
men. 

He  was  one  of  the  members  of  the  assembly  from  this 
county  at  the  sessions  of  1811  and  1812,  at  a  period  when 
national  and  state  politics  very  much  engrossed  public  atten- 
tion. He  possessed  a  quick  apprehension  and  a  sound  and 
discriminating  judgment.  He  was  diligent  and  attentive  to 
his  public  duties,  and  was  careful  in  those  times  of  high 
party  strife  to  be  prepared  to  vote  promptly  when  the  ques- 
tion was  propounded  by  the  speaker.  I  have  heard  an 
anecdote  repeated  of  him  to  this  effect.  His  seat  in  the 
house  was  near  that  of  Mr.  Bray  ton,  a  member  from  Oneida, 
with  whom  he  was  on  terms  of  friendly,  social  intercourse, 
although  they  differed  on  political  subjects.  Mr.  Burch  was 
always  in  his  seat  and  prompt  to  respond  in  a  pretty  audible 
tone  of  voice  when  the  roll  was  called  on  a  division.  Mr. 
Brayton  may  have  been,  and  probably  was,  classed  among 
the  leading  men  of  his  party.  Now  for  the  anecdote.  On 
one  occasion,  after  a  pretty  stormy  debate  and  close  vote  on 
a  division,  Mr.  Brayton  accosted  his  political  adversary  and 
said  to  him,  "  Burch,  how  does  it  happen  that  you  are  always 
BO  prompt  and  ready  to  vote,  your  party  friends  following 
your  lead  to  a  man,  and  you  seem  to  give  yourself  but  little 
trouble  in  regard  to  matters  before  the  house  ?"  Mr.  Burch 
coolly  remarked,  "FU  tell  you,  sir,  how  it  is;  your  name 
being  called  next  before  mine,  I  am  careful  to  notice  how 
you  answer,  and,  always  on  questions  of  this  sort,  vote 
against  you,  and  feel  assured  I  am  quite  right."  The  ques- 
tion may  have  been  prompted  by  some  momentary  feeling 
of  irritation  under  defeat;  the  answer  shows  that  the 
respondent  was  fully  satisfied  he  had  done  his  duty. 

A  few  years  after  Mr.  Burch  settled  in  Schuyler,  some  of 
his  former  neighbors  ^^  at  the  east"  sent  him  some  branches 
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of  a  dwarf  evergreen,  too  frequently  found  in  the  soil  of 
New  England,  not  only  to  remind  him  of  his  former  home, 
but  as  they  said,  ^' to  keep  him  from  being  homesick."  A 
pretty  good  antidote  that  for  any  such  ailment  in  one  then 
reposing  in  the  luxuriant  valley  of  the  Mohawk. 

Stephen  W.  Brown 

Was  a  native  of  Williamstown,  Mass.  He  was  several 
years  engaged  in  mercantile  business,  in  the  town  of  Salis- 
bury, in  this  county,  which  resulted  favorably.  He  removed 
to  Little  Falls  in  the  year  1830,  with  a  view  to  a  more  ex- 
tended field  of  business  operations,  and  to  give  a  wider 
scope  to  a  mind  fertile  in  expedients.  He  was  liberal  and 
public  spirited,  if  not  to  a  fault,  so  far  as  regarded  his  pecu- 
niary resources,  it  may  well  be  said,  he  indulged  his  generous 
feeling  to  the  extremest  limit  of  prudence.  He  was  active, 
ardent  and  almost  incessantly  engaged  in  business.  Always 
among  the  first,  and  with  the  foremost,  in  any  local  business 
enterprise  that  required  associated  capital,  and  combined 
personal  exertion,  to  carry  it  forward  to  a  successful  result; 
or  in  founding  and  rearing  some  public  institution,  perma- 
nently beneficial  to  the  locality  where  it  was  to  be  established. 
After  his  removal  to  Little  Falls,  he  was  several  years  engaged 
in  trade  at  that  place,  which  he  finally  relinquished,  and 
devoted  his  whole  time  and  attention  to  the  afiairs  of  a 
manufacturing  establishment,  which  had  been  brought  into 
existence  mainly  through  his  personal  exertions.  He  closed 
his  mercantile  business  in  1843. 

He  was  chosen  sheriff  of  the  county  at  the  November 
election,  1837,  and  held  the  office  one  term.  He  was  a 
popular  officer;  kind  and  agreeable  in  manners,  and  cheerful 
in  disposition,  he  had  many  friends,  and  very  few,  if  any, 
enemies.  With  an  almost  inexhaustible  flow  of  kindly  good 
feelings,  and  hopeful  in  the  extreme,  anticipated  results 
were  sometimes  counted  as  accomplished,  when  in  fact 
actual  realization  was  not  within  the  measure  of  a  fair  pro- 
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bability.  His  character^  as  a  man,  was  irreproacbah^ey  or 
if  not  so,  the  tongue  of  blame  has  not  blazoned  his  faults  to 
the  world  He  was  a  reformer  in  almost  every  thing  relating 
to  politics  and  civil  government,  and  exerted  his  influence, 
effectually  at  times,  to  correct  some  of  the  flagrant  abuses 
of  the  bad  men  of  the  legal  profession,  which  were  oppress- 
ive. I  say  bad  men,  for  I  know  that  only  a  few  of  that 
honorable  class,  would  descend  so  low  as  to  commit  the 
faults  which,  through  his  agency,  were  immediately  and 
successfully  remedied  by  legislative  interference.  He  was 
suddenly  and  violently  attacked,  when  absent  from  home  on 
business,  with  a  fated  malady,  from  which  he  did  not  recover. 
He  survived  but  a  few  days,  after  his  return  to  his  family 
at  Little  Falls. 

The  monument  erected  to  his  memory,  by  those  who 
knew  him  well,  and  appreciated  his  worth,  bears  this  incrip- 
tion: 

STBPHBN   W.   BROWN 

Died  Maj  30th,  1846, 

Aged,  49  years. 

This  stone  is  erected  by  his 

neighboon  to  evinoe  their 

high  estimiltioii  of  his  character. 


Benjamin  Bowen 

Was  a  native  of  Rhode  Island.  He  came  from  Newport,  in 
that  state,  to  Fairfield,  in  1787,  where  he  purchased  a  farm 
and  settled.  He  remained  at  Fairfield  until  1792,  when  he 
removed  to  Newport,  and  commenced  the  erection  of  mills 
at  that  place,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  prosperity  of 
that  pleasant  and  thrifty  village.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
activity  and  enterprise.  He  was  a  member  of  the  legislature 
in  1798,  elected  on  the  same  ticket  with  Gaylord  Griswold, 
Henry  McNeil,  Nathan  Smith,  Mathew  Brown,  Jr.,  Lodo- 
wick  Campbell  and  Isaac  Foot.  This  was  the  only  time 
that  I  find  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  either  branch  of  the 
legislature.    He  was  appointed  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
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county  courts  October  30th,  1800,  and  held  the  office  nearly 
five  years,  and  probably  as  long  as  his  political  friends  had 
the  bestowment  of  patronage.  He  died  at  a  somewhat 
advanced  age,  leaving  no  male  descendants  in  this  county. 
His  only  son  emigrated  to  Alabama  with  his  family  in  1819, 
and  died  there.  I  believe  Judge  Bowen  also  died  in  Ala- 
bama, but  I  am  not  certain  of  this  fact.  Thus  the  name 
of  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  enterprising  pioneers  of 
the  northern  part  of  the  county  has  become  extinct,  but  a 
memorial  of  his  active  and  zealous  efforts  to  make  the 
**  desert  blossom  as  the  rose  "  still  remains. 

Dan  Chapman 

Was  a  native  of  the  state  of  Connecticut.  He  came  into 
the  county  at  an  early  period  after  its  erection,  and  settled 
on  the  Stone  ridge,  Herkimer  village,  where  he  engaged  in 
mercantile  pursuits,  but  the  ledger  balances  showing  a 
deficit,  he  abandoned  the  weights  and  measures  of  merchan- 
dising, and  betook  himself  to  those  of  the  legal  profession. 
He  must  have  been  admitted  to  the  bar  previous  to  May, 
1804 ;  his  name  does  not  appear  on  the  roll  of  attorneys 
commencing  at  that  date.  He  was  appointed  surrogate  of 
the  county  March  23d,  1803,  superseded  in  1807  by  an 
adverse  council  of  appointment,  reappointed  in  1808,  and 
held  the  oflice  until  November,  1816.  He  seems  to  have 
escaped  some  of  the  political  vicissitudes  of  the  times 
during  his  last  period,  that  appear  to  have  been  visited  upon 
the  sheriff  and  county  clerk.  The  federal  party  held  the 
appointing  power  of  the  state  in  1810  and  1813,  and  if 
political  conformity  preserved  to  him  the  seals  of  probate 
and  administration,  Mr.  Chapman  must  have  been  exceed- 
ingly adroit  and  flexible.  He  quit  the  profession  about  the 
year  1820,  and  removed  to  Oneida  county.  He  again 
returned  to  this  county,  and  after  remaining  here  a  short 
time  removed  to  Montgomery  county,  where  he  died  a  few 
years  since  at  a  very  advanced  age.    He  was  a  subaltern 
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officer  in  the  revolutionary  army,  and  enjoyed  the  gratuity 
of  his  country  in  his  old  age,  which  softened  and  assuaged 
the  '^  ills  that  life  is  heir  to."  He  was  not  successful  in 
accumulating  wealth,  although  his  life  was  morally  and 
religiously  irreproachable. 

Atwateb  Cook 

Was  bom  in  the  town  of  SaUsbury,  in  this  county,  Decern- 
ber  17,  1795,  of  parents  in  moderate  circumstances  in  life, 
who  were  of  English  or  Anglo-Saxon  extraction.  His  father 
lived  to  attain  a  pretty  advanced  old  age. 

Like  most  young  men  of  that  day,  Mr.  Cook's  education 
was  limited  to  the  course  of  instruction  taught  in  the  country 
schools  of  that  time,  but  he  was  endowed  with  a  strong  and 
vigorous  mind,  a  sound  and  discriminating  judgment,  and 
much  practical  good  sense.  He  experienced  some  of  the 
vicissitudes  of  life  and  the  "  charms  of  its  varieties  "  were 
not  unknown  to  him  at  the  commencement  of  his  career  of 
manhood.  He  resolved,  by  just  and  laudable  efiforts,  to 
overcome  all  obstacles  to  the  attainment  of  a  reasonable 
competence  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  confidence  and  good 
will  of  his  fellow  citizens.  He  early  turned  his  attention 
to  the  dairy,  and  was  among  the  first  of  our  farmers  who 
abandoned  grain-growing  and  resorted  to  grazing.  His 
exclusive  attention  was  not  given  to  agriculture.  At  differ- 
ent periods  of  his  life  he  was  engaged  in  mechanical  and 
mercantile  pursuits. 

Mr.  Cook  was  many  years  one  of  the  justices  of  the  peace 
of  his  town ;  the  duties  of  the  office  he  discharged  with 
ability  and  satisfaction  to  the  people.  He  also  held  other 
town  offices  of  confidence  and  trust,  and  exerted,  when  he 
chose,  no  inconsiderable  influence  among  his  fellow  citizens. 
When  in  the  prime  of  life,  he  bestowed  considerable  atten- 
tion, by  reading  and  study,  to  the  cultivation  of  a  sound 
and  vigorous  understanding.     At  the  general  election  in 
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1830,  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  members  of  assenibly  for 
the  county.  ';  Nicholas  Lawyer,  of  Danube,  and  Olmsted 
Hough,  of  Schuyler,  were  his  colleagues.  Mr.  Cook  was 
an  attentive  and  industrious  member  of  the  house  during 
the  session  of  1831,  and  was  active  and  efficient  in  his  exer- 
tions to  promote  the  interests  of  his  constituents  in  regard 
to  local  legislation,  and  especially  in  removing  the  alien 
dead  weight  which  had  many  years  pressed  so  heavily  upon 
the  village  of  Little  Fall& 

Although  not  trained  to  public  debating,  he  spoke  several 
times  during  the  session  on  important  subjects  before  the 
house,  and  was  listened  to  with  great  attention.  He  was 
much  respected,  and  his  familiar  acquaintance  with  the 
interned  local  affairs  of  towns  and  counties,  made  him  a 
useful  member.  In  1839,  Mr.  Cook  and  Benjamin  Carver, 
represented  the  county  in  the  assembly.  This  time  his 
party  was  in  a  political  minority  in  the  house. 

It  may  truly  be  said  of  Mr.  Cook,  he  possessed  a  mind  of 
considerable  conservative  tendencies,  still  he  was  a  man  of 
progress.  He  lived  in  a  progressive  age,  and  belonged  to  a 
progressive  race,  and  he  failed  not  to  meet  the  exigencies 
of  the  day  and  the  hour  when  action  was  called  for.  He 
was  among  the  first  in  the  town  of  Salisbury  to  initiate  the 
temperance  movement,  and  he  continued,  through  life,  to 
give  the  cause  his  warmest  advocacy  and  most  hearty  support 
He  was  equally  active,  prompt  and  devoted  to  every  move- 
ment which  would  tend  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  his 
race,  or  promote  the  welfare  and  best  interests  of  the  com- 
munity where  he  lived. 

Mr.  Cook's  health  was  quite  infirm  during  the  latter  years 
of  his  life,  and  he  suffered  much  and  acutely,  from  severe 
sickness;  neverthelesss,  his  death  was  sudden,  and  unex- 
pected to  his  friends  at  a  distance.  He  died  at  his  family 
residence,  in  Salisbury,  February  14th,  1853.  He  was  then 
the  oldest  male  inhabitant,  born  in  the  town.  By  industry, 
strict  application  to  business,  and  a  watchful  providence  of 
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his  yearly  gains,  he  had  accumulated  a  competence  of  wealth, 
for  all  human  purposes,  which  he  left  to  be  enjoyed  by  his 
family. 

William  H.  Cook 

Was  a  native  of  this  state,  and  came  into  Norway,  in  the 
fall  of  1792,  from  Dutchess  county.  He  settled  a  short 
distance  westerly  of  Norway  village,  where  he  devoted  him- 
self to  farming  and  merchandising,  pretty  extensively,  and 
if  I  have  not  been  misinformed,  made  some  effort  at  the 
milling  business,  which  did  not  in  the  end  amount  to  much, 
in  the  way  of  increasing  his  we  ilth.  He  was  appointed 
sheriff  of  the  county,  March  17th,  1802,  and  was  annually 
thereafter  appointed,  until  1806 ;  when  he  was  left  out  of 
commission  but  was  again  appointed  sheriff,  in  1807,  and 
held  the  office  one  year  longer.  This  ended  his  official 
career  in  this  county,  and  it  might  have  been  well  for  him 
if  he  had  never  tasted  office.    • 

Mr.  Cook  was  in  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe,  fought  on  the 
night  of  the  6th  of  November,  1811,  between  a  small  Ameri- 
can force,  under  Gen.  Harrison,  and  a  numerous  body  of 
north-western  Indians.  He  died  at  Vincennes,  Indiana. 
Jabez  Fox,  a  native  of  Connecticut,  came  into  this  county 
about  the  year  1810,  married  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Cook.  He 
was  admitted  as  an  attorney,  at  the  Herkimer  county  common 
pleas,  in  January,  1813.  Mr.  Fox  pursued  his  profession  a 
few  years  at  Herkimer,  and  then  removed  to  Little  Falls,  in 
1818,  or  about  that  period.  He  was  elected  county  clerk, 
under  the  then  new  constitution,  at  the  general  election,  in 
1822,  to  hold  for  the  term  of  three  years,  from  the  Ist  day 
of  January  following.  He  died  at  Herkimer,  in  January 
1825,  at  the  age  of  35  years. 

Doctor  Rupus  Crain 

Was  a  native  of  Western,  Worcester  county,  Massachu- 
setts, and  the  second  son  in  a  family  of  ten  children.    His 
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father,  Isaac  Grain,  was  born  in  Coventry,  Connecticat,  and 
his  mother,  whose  maiden  name  was  Putnam,  and  a  near  rela> 
tion  of  Gen.  Israel  Putnam,  was  also  a  native  of  Western.  His 
early  education  was  entirely  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  study 
and  practice  the  medical  profession  with  much  success. 
He  studied  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Boss,  of  Colerain, 
Mass.,  who  is  spoken  of  as  an  eminent  and  successful  prac- 
titioner, and  after  completing  his  course,  formed  a  connec- 
tion in  business  with  his- late  tutor,  which  terminated  when 
he  came  to  this  state  in  1790. 

His  first  object  was  to  fix  himself  at  Cooperstown,  Otsego 
county,  but  passing  through  Warren  on  the  route  to  his  place 
of  destination,  being  pleased  with  the  country  and  the 
inhabitants,  and  fin4^ng  many  of  them  from  New  England,  he 
changed  his  determination  and  seated  himself  in  Warren, 
which  at  that  time  was  destitute  of  a  physician.  Here  he 
devoted  himself  to  his  profession  with  the  characteristic  zeal 
and  assiduity  of  a  young  New  Englander,  and  in  a  few  years 
found  himself  enjoying  the  rich  fruition  of  an  extended  and 
lucrative  business.  His  position  in  a  country  town  containing 
as  good  lands  as  any  in  the  county,  enabled  him  to  engage 
in  agricultural  pursuits,  which  he  prosecuted  with  success 
in  connection  with  his  professional  business,  which  received 
his  chief  attention,  to  nearly  the  close  of  his  life.  Doctor 
Grain  came  into  the  state  early  in  life  and  formed  a  connec- 
tion by  marriage  with  an  influential  family  of  the  town  in 
which  he  died.  He  was  one  of  the  early  patrons  of  the 
Medical  college  at  Fairfield,  and  devoted  himself  earnestly 
and  efficiently  to  its  success.  He,  like  hundreds  of  others 
who  left  the  then  over  populated  and  not  very  prolific  soil 
of  New  England,  near  the  close  of  the  last  century,  had 
determined  to  try  his  fortune  in  Western  New  York,  as  then 
called,  and  he  came,  as  he  once  told  me  when  we  were  riding 
together  from  Herkimer  to  Little  Falls,  resolved  on  t^uccess. 
'*  Yes,  sir,"  said  lie,  in  reply  to  a  remark  of  mine,  '*  a  young 
man  with  a  good  profession  and  a  fair  share  of  t^ilents,  need 
not  fail,  he  can  not  fail  in  a  new  country,  if  he  is  prudent, 
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industrious  and  attentive  to  business.  He  can,  if  he  wills  to 
do  it,  establish  a  reputation  and  accumulate  a  competence." 
With  a  mind  so  constituted,  success  in  life  could  only  have 
been  prevented  by  a  series  of  disastrous  events,  beyond  the 
control  of  the  individual  whose  fate  is  affected  by  them, 
and  against  which  human  foresight  could  erect  no  guards. 

Although  uniform  and  decided  in  his  political  principles, 
Doctor  Grain  did  not  usually  take  an  active  part  in  the 
contests  which  agitated  the  country,  and  especially  his 
adopted  state,  during  many  years  of  his  life,  in  reference 
to  public  measures.  He  preferred  to  devote  himself  to  the 
more  peaceful  and  congenial  pursuits  of  his  profession,  and 
these  were  not  often  affected  by  the  success  or  defeat  of  his 
party  friends. 

In  the  course  of  a  long  and  useful  life.  Doctor  Grain  was 
often  called  upon  by  the  confidence  and  partiality  of  his 
townsmen  to  perform  the  duties  of  various  local  offices  in 
his  town.  He  was  appointed  one  of  the  judges  of  the  court 
of  common  pleas  of  the  county  on  the  24th  of  February, 
1817,  and  superseded  in  March,  1820,  for  political  causes. 
He  was  again  reappointed  in  March,  1821,  February,  1823, 
and  April,  1828,  and  held  the  office  until  1833,  when  he  was 
left  out  of  the  commission  at  his  own  request.  The  doctor 
was  enough  of  a  politician  to  be  struck  down  whenever  his 
opponents  could  reach  him. 

In  the  presidential  contest  in  1828,  between  President 
Adams  and  General  Jackson,  Doctor  Grain  was  the  demo- 
cratic candidate  for  elector  in  this  congressional  district, 
and  was  chosen  to  that  office.  The  presidential  electors 
were  then  chosen  by  districts.  When  I  say  he  was  the  demo- 
cratic candidate,  I  suppose  the  fact  that  he  favored  Jackson's 
election  is  sufficiently  indicated.  If  it  is  not,  then  I  will 
say  he  was  one  of  the  twenty  electors  of  this  state  who  voted 
for  the  general  in  December,  1828.  The  selection  of  Dr. 
Grain  to  perform  the  great  and  important  trust  of  declaring 
the  will  of  a  constituency  in  the  choice  of  the  highest  elec- 
tive office  in  the  world,  was  alike  due  to  his  social  position 
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and  political  standing.  De  Tocqneville  thinks  we  have 
adopted  a  most  happy  expedient  in  our  mode  of  electing  a 
chief  magistrate,  combining,  as  it  does,  the  '^  respect  due  to 
the  popular  voice  with  the  utmost  celerity  of  execution,  and 
those  precautions  which  the  peace  of  the  country  demands.'' 
The  last  part  of  the  sentence  might  have  been  omitted,  for 
the  American  people  have  not  yet  seen  the  time  when  they 
would  go  seriously  to  work  cutting  each  other's  throats  for 
the  sake  of  any  candidate  for  the  presidency,  and  probably 
never  wilL 

Doctor  Grain  possessed  a  large  fund  of  anecdote,  and  was 
very  social  and  hospitable.  He  died  in  the  town  of  Warrra, 
September  18th,  1846,  having  arrived  at  the  mature  age  of 
three  score  years  and  over,  leaving  a  handsome  estate  to 
the  inheritance  of  two  descendants,  a  son  and  a  daughter. 

Henry  Ellison 

Was,  I  believe,  a  native  of  one  of  the  New  England  states. 
He  came  to  this  county,  and  settled  in  the  town  of  Herkimer, 
at  an  early  period  of  its  history,  on  the  West  Canada  creek, 
several  miles  north  of  Herkimer  village,  where  he  vras  many 
years  successfully  engaged  in  farming  and  tanning.  He 
was  a  sagacious,  intelligent  man,  although,  like  most  of  his 
compeers  in  age  and  occupation,  his  early  school  education 
was  limited.  A  sound  judgment,  industry  and  frugality, 
make  ample  amends  for  the  absence  of  mental  adornments, 
in  the  industrial  pursuits  of  life,  where  the  latter  can  have 
but  little  application. 

Mr.  Ellison  was  chosen  an  elector  of  president  and  vice 
president,  in  1836,  and  gave  his  vote  in  the  state  college  of 
electors  for  Martin  Van  Buren,  as  the  successor  of  Gen. 
Jackson.  To  him  a  most  grateful  office,  the  remembrance 
of  which  he  long  cherished.  This  selection  was  due  to  his 
character,  as  a  man,  and  his  political  standing  with  his 
party.  He  was  a  strict  economist,  in  public  affairs,  as  well 
as  in  his  domestic  relations.    He  accumulated  an  ample 
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estate,  which  he  left  to  his  posterity.  Mr.  Ellison  died 
about  six  years  ago,  at  his  residence  in  Herkimer,  at  a  pretty 
advanced  age. 

John  Pbank 

Was  the  son  of  Conrad  Frank,  a  palatine  emigrant,  and 
one  of  the  patentees  of  the  grant  commonly  called  Staley's 
3d  tract  John  was  appointed  a  justice  of  the  peace  for 
Montgomery  county,  March  27th,  1790,  and  afterwards 
commissioned  as  one  of  the  justices  of  Herkimer  county, 
February  17th,  1791,  and  appointed  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
county  courts,  March  27th,  1794,  and  held  that  ofiBce  until 
1799  or  1800.  From  my  recollection  of  him,  he  was  small 
in  stature,  and  when  young,  must  have  been  a  remarkably 
energetic  man.  He  was  in  the  prime  of  life  and  vigor  of  man- 
hood, during  the  dark  and  ccJamitous  period  of  the  revolu- 
tion, and  one  of  the  committee  of  safety,  in  the  German 
Flats  and  Eingsland  districts.  The  name  is  spelled  Frink, 
by  Campbell  and  Stone,  when  giving  a  list  of  the  members 
of  the  committee,  from  different  districts  of  Tryon  county. 

When  the  news  of  the  destruction  of  Andrustown,  by 
Brant  and  his  dusky  servitors,  on  the  18th  of  July,  1778, 
reached  Fort  Herkimer,  Judge  Frank  was  among  the  fore- 
most and  most  zealous  of  the  resolute  patriots,  who  volun- 
teered to  repel  and  punish  the  marauders.  Brant,  having  the 
advantage  in  time,  was  too  wary  and  nimble-footed  for  his 
pursuers.  He  had  accomplished  his  objects,  and  had  no 
wish  to  encounter,  in  a  hand-to-hand  fight,  an  exasperated 
and  resolute  foe,  although  not  his  equal  in  numbers. 

Brant's  escape  being  fully  ascertained  when  his  pursuers 
reached  the  Little  lakes,  their  mortification  and  disappoint- 
ment was  distinctly  manifested  in  plundering  and  burning 
the  habitations  of  Toung  and  Collyer,  two  decided  tories 
who  had  given  ^^aid  and  comfort"  to  the  enemy,  on  his  way 
to  Andrustown,  and  who  had  not  been  molested  or  injured 
by  Brant  and  his  followers.    This  application  of  the  lextalumit 

21 
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would  be  considered  rather  severe  at  this  day,  when  not 
{provoked  by  some  active  participation  in  aggression,  on  the 
part  of  the  sufferers.  But  let  it  be  remembered,  that  the 
tory  inhabitants  of  the  country,  although  they  might,  from 
policy,  refrain  from  being  seen  with  arms  in  their  hands, 
making  war  upon  their  liberty-loving  neighbor?,  were  at  all 
times  active  and  diligent  in  conveying  intelligence  to  their 
hurt ;  and  ever  ready  to  supply  the  king's  adherents  with 
provisions,  and  shelter  them  from  pursuit,  when  reqtCired  or 
needful,  and  whose  humanity  was  never  known  to  give  a 
sympathetic  tear  of  sorrow  or  regret,  at  the  manifold  and 
unspeakable  sufferings  inflicted  upon  their  nearest  neighbors, 
and  former  fellow  subjects;  and  we  can  not,  and  should  not 
condemn  them  for  any  acts  of  retaliatory  severity,  short  of 
taking  life.  I  crave  indulgence,  for  justifying  by  argument, 
what  some  may  from  tenderness  set  down  in  the  catalogue 
of  wrongs. 

There  is  not,  in  my  judgment,  any  grounds  for  supposing 
Judge  Frank  disapproved  of  the  conduct  of  his  companions, 
in  their  dealings  with  Young  and  CoUyer.  What  had  he 
seen  within  a  few  hours?  A  small,  secluded  hamlet  of  seven 
families,  remote  from  the  track  of  war,  invaded  for  the  mere 
object  of  plunder,  everything  valuable  that  could  be  removed 
carried  away,  five  of  the  inhabitants  killed,  the  remainder 
driven  into  captivity,  and  every  house  and  other  building  in 
the  settlement,  reduced  to  ashes  by  the  invader's  torch. 

Judge  Frank  closed  a  long  and  eventful  life,  in  the  town 
of  German  Flats,  about  15  years  ago.  When  the  infirmities 
of  age  had  bowed  his  venerable  head,  so  that  he  could  no 
longer  stand  or  walk  erect,  he  retained  to  the  last,  and  in  a 
remarkable  manner,  the  full  possession  of  a  sound,  vigorous 
and  intelligent  mind.  His  residence  was  near .  the  south 
bank  of  the  Mohawk  river,  nearly  opposite  to  Herkimer 
village,  and  a  few  rods  west  of  the  site  of  old  Fort  Herkimer. 
He  had  seen  the  infant  German  settl^nents,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  river,  twice  destroyed.  Once,  by  the  French 
and  IndianSi  in  1757,  and  again,  by  the  Indians  and  tories. 
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in  1778 ;  he  had  also  seen  the  settlements  on  the  south  side 
of  the  river,  devastated  by  the  French  and  Indians,  in  1758, 
and  again  by  Brant  and  his  follo\\  ers,  in  1778.  He  lived  to 
see  his  country  again  involved  in  the  war  of  1812;  the  patri- 
otic alacrity  of  his  countrymen,  as  they  marched  to  the 
frontiers  for  her  defense,  and  he  saw  that  struggle  closed 
by  an  honorable  peace.  And,  he  lived  to  see  what  cheered 
the  ardor  of  his  noble  heart,  and  soothed  the  anxieties  of 
his  declining  years,  his  country  free,  prosperous  and  happy. 

Simeon  Fobd. 

In  1816,  when  I  came  into  the  county,  this  gentleman 
was  a  prominent  and  leading  member  of  the  bar,  a  position 
he  had  held  several  years.  He  came  into  the  county 
previous  to  1797,  and  after  his  admission  to  the  bar,  was 
associated  in  the  profession  with  Mr.  Gaylord  Griswold,  until 
the  death  of  the  latter.  Being  the  junior  member  of  the  firm 
hispartner,  as  was  then  the  fashion,  stood  first  on  the  list,  as  the 
recipient  of  political  favors  and  promotion.  Mr.  Ford  was  ap- 
pointed district  attorney  of  the  county,  early  in  the  year  1819, 
and  held  the  office  until  May,  1823,  the  duties  of  which  he  per- 
formed with  ability,  and  most  untiring  fidelity.  He  was  a 
sound,  well  read,  criminal  lawyer,  and  a  good  advocate, 
and  in  saying  this,  I  must  not  be  understood  as  intimating 
he  was  not  in  other  respects  eminent  in  his  profession.  He 
always  conducted  his  prosecutions  as  if  he  believed,  and 
felt,  the  prisoner  was  guilty,  and  it  was  his  duty  to  convict. 
The  rogues  often  stood  appalled,  when  the  grand-jury  came 
into  court  with  true  bills  against  them.  Mr.  Ford  again 
held  the  office  of  district  attorney  a  short  time  in  1836.  He 
had,  previous  to  1820,  been  several  times  a  candidate  for 
popular  suffirage,  more  with  a  view,  as  I  suppose,  of  gratify- 
ing his  political  friends,  than  with  a  confident  expectation 
of  success.  Not  because  the  candidate  was  unpopular  with 
his  party,  or  was  in  any  respect  unfit  for  the  place.  The  reader 
familiar  with  the  history  of  Herkimer  county  politics,  in  former 
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times,  can  well  understand,  why  Mr.  Ford  should  be  defeated 
in  a  popular  election,  at  the  times  referred  to. 

No  u^an  in  the  county  had  stronger  hold  upon  the  feelings 
of  party  friends,  or  stood  higher  in  their  estimation,  than 
Mr  Ford,  and  they  were  ever  ready  to  place  him  as  ^  can- 
didate before  the  people,  when  a  chance  of  success  should 
occur.    At  the  annual  elections,  in  the  spring  of  1830  and 
1821,  he  was  chosen  member  of  assembly.    His  legislative 
career  vfBA  limited  to  the  two  sessions  of  '1821  and  1822, 
during  which,  if  he  was  not  the  party  leader,  he  was  an 
influential  and  prominent  member  of  the  house.    He  was 
attentive,  watchful  and  industrious,  and  Governor  Clinton 
oould  not  have  had  a  more  ardent  and  devoted  sapporter 
of  his  policy,  than  Mr.  Ford  was.    Old  associations,  and  long 
tried  attachments,  clustered  around  him,  and  he  could  not 
bear  to  see  them  dissipated,  without  making  an  effort  to 
prevent  it.    He  had  always  been  the  advocate  of  the  canal 
policy,  enunciated  by  Mr.  Clinton,  which  was  stron^y 
assailed  by  many  of  the  governor's  opponents.    He  was, 
moreover,  deeply  imbued  with  a  conservative  feeling,  in 
regard  to  the  existing  judiciary.    It  was  these  views  and 
opinions,  commendable  in  any  man,  which  brought  Mr.  Ford 
into  the  position,  a  false  one,  as  respected  the  public  feeling, 
of  attempting  to  stem  or  turn  aside  a  popular  torrent,  which 
eventually  swept  him  and  his  friends  from  poweir  for  a 
time.    If  we  claim  to  justify  our  own  conduct,  in  public 
affairs,  on  the  basis  of  an  honest  conviction,  that  what  we 
advocate  is  right,  we  must  allow  the  same  immunity  to  an 
opponent.     What  the  majority  may  say,  in  respect  to  the 
merits  of  the  question  debated,  is  quite  an  other  matter. 
Thus  much  has  been  said,  because  many  worthy  citizens  of 
the  county  believe  Mr.  Ford  was  entirely  conscientious  in 
the  course  he  pursued,  and  they  could  not  but  admire  his 
coiprage  and  devotion. 

Mr.  Ford  became  pecuniarily  embarrassed  by  the  purchase 
of  some  lands  in  the  Hassenclever  patent.  Perhaps,  other 
real  estate  purcbaaes^  Qoar  ^erkimer|  were  connected  with 
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it  At  any  rate,  if  he  had  held  the  lands  in  the  patent,  a  few 
years  longer,  the  result  would  have  been  quite  different. 
Instead  of  suffering  a  loss,  he  would  have  realized  a  handsome 
profit  by  the  rise  in  prices. 

In  the  year  1825,  he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Clinton 
to  an  office  at  the  salt  springs,  Syracuse.  He  remained  there 
several  years.  He  resigned  his  post  at  Syracuse,  and  remo- 
ved to  Rochester,  where  he  remained  five  years  and  then  he 
returned  to  Herkimer,  and  resumed  his  profession  in  1832, 
with  all  the  ardor  and  buoyancy  of  a  vigorous  young  man. 
But  his  professional  business  had  been  broken  up,  and  his 
former  clients  had  been  compelled,  in  his  absence,  to  seek 
professional  aid  and  advice  in  other  quarters  and  among  his 
successors.  He  remained,  however,  at  Herkimer  until  about 
the  year  1836,  when  he  removed  to  Cleveland,  Ohio,  where 
he  pursued  his  profession  successfully  several  years,  giving 
much  of  his  attention  to  the  office  of  prosecuting  attorney, 
which  he  received  when  he  went  to  Cleveland,  and  held  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  which  took  place  in  the  year  1839, 
at  the  age  of  62  years.  He  was  a  native  of  Berkshire, 
Massachusetts,  and  removed  from  Berkshire  cotinty  into 
this  state.  He  was  high-minded,  honorable  and  generous, 
almost  to  a  fault.  His  office  was  the  chief  resort  of  students 
in  the  legal  profession  in  this  part  of  the  state  for  nearly 
twenty  years.  Few  men  in  the  legal  profession  have  been 
more  highly  respected  in  the  dircle  of  their  acquamtanc6 
than  Mr.  Ford,  and  few  have  better  deserved  it 

David  V.  W.  Gulden 

Was  a  native  of  Beekmantown,  Dutchess  cotmty.  Bi 
1792  he  removed  to  Niskaytina,  in  this  state,  wh^re  he  t^Bs 
aeveral  years  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business.  In  1798 
he  came  into  this  county,  and  established  himself  in  the 
present  town  of  Columbia,  where  he  carried  on  his  mef can- 
tile  business  until  his  death,  which  took  place  on  the  11th 
of  February,  1814,  aged  41  years.    Mr.  Oolden  opened  the 
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first  store  in  the  town,  and  is  reputed  to  have  been  quite 
successfiil  in  business. 

He  was  appointed  one  of  the  judges  of  the  county  courts 
in  March,  1810,  and  commissioned  first  judge  of  the  county, 
March  21st,  1811,  and  held  the  office  until  his  death.  The 
records  of  the  courts  show  that  Judge  Golden  was  attentive 
to  the  duties  of  his  office.  He  was  a  man  of  considerable 
note  in  the  county,  and  was  regarded  for  his  honorable 
conduct  and  fair  dealing. 

GAYIiOBD    ObISWOLD 

Was  a  native  of  Windsor,  in  the  state  of  Connecticut 
He  settled  in  the  county  soon  after  it  was  erected,  if  not 
before.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  man  of  rare  endowments 
and  great  energy  of  character.  Thomas  R.  Gold  came  into 
the  then  western  country  about  the  same  time,  and  Mr.  Gris- 
wold  and  Mr.  Gold  made  an  arrangement  that  one  of  them 
would  stop  at  Herkimer,  and  the  other  at  Whitestown ;  the 
courts  in  the  county  then  being  held  alternately  at  these 
two  places.  Mr.  Gold,  it  seems,  took  the  most  expanded 
field  of  operations,  though  he  was  not  Mr.  Griswold's 
superior  in  legal  talents.  The  reader  may  recollect,  that  in 
the  chapter  devoted  to  that  object,  reference  has  been  made 
to  the  supposed  political  feeling  of  the  population  of  the 
county  at  its  first  organization.  Mr.  Griswold  was  one  of 
the  strong  and  vigorous  men  who  aided  largely  in  holding 
the  popular  vote  subservient  to  the  views  of  his  own  party. 
We  find  him,  in  1797  and  1798,  a  member  of  the  assembly 
from  the  county,  having  for  colleagues  men,  some  of  whom 
afterwards  acted  with  the  politiccJ  party  which  he  opposed. 
Party  lines  may  not  then  have  been  so  strictly  drawn  as 
they  were  two  or  three  years  afterwards. 

We  next  find  Mr.  Griswold  elected  a  representative  in 
congress,  about  the  year  1802,  from  the  15th  congressional 
district,  composed  of  the  counties  of  Herkimer,  Oneida 
and  St  Lawrence.    It  appears,  from  the  recorded  events  of 
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the  times;  that  Mr.  Griswold  lived  and  was  in  pnblic  life  at 
a  period  when  one  of  those  political  ebullitions,  which  not 
imfrequently  visit  onr  state,  was  Urbont  making  its  appear- 
ance, in  a  contest  between  Aaron  Burr  and  Morgan  Lewis, 
as  candidates  for  governor.  Mr.  Hammond,  in  his  Political 
History,  states  that  **  Gaylord  Griswold,  then  a  member  of 
congress  from  Herkimer  county,  wrote  a  letter,  which  was 
published,  in  which  he  urged  his  friends  to  support  Mr. 
Burr,  as  the  only  means  of  breaking  down  the  democratic 
party,  and  charged  the  opposition  of  G^n.  Hamilton  to 
personal  resentment  against  .Quit." 

We  must  not  inflict  an  injury  on  the  memory  of  Mr.  Gris- 
wold, by  allowing  it  to  be  supposed  that  this  was  other  than 
a  private  letter,  written  to  a  political  friend,  and  that  its 
publication  was  a  breach  of  confidence.  However  well 
disposed  he  may  have  been  to  embrace  the  ordinary  or 
extraordinary  means  often  resorted  to  by  political  partisans 
to  break  down  their  opponents,  he  could  not  have  wiUingly 
sought  an  opportunity  of  openly  charging  Qen.  Hamilton 
with  being  governed  •4)y  private  hatred  in  his  opposition  to 
GoL  Burr.  Small  men  will  often  be  guilty  of  mean  and 
dirty  acts,  but  Mr.  Griswold  was  not  of  that  clan.  He  was 
ardent,  it  is  true,  high-minded  and  generous,  and  knew  too 
well  what  belonged  to  his  position  and  character  to  commit 
such  an  act  of  indiscretion. 

Since  writing  the  above,  a  friend  has  put  into  my  hands  a 
handbill  containing  the  letter  referred  to  by  Mr.  Hammond. 
The  letter  was  written  at  Washington,  in  February,  1804, 
and  was  not  made  public  until  April  23d,  1807,  three  years 
after  the  contest  between  Lewis  -and  Burr,  and  when  the 
latter  was  being  proceeded  against  for  treason  and  high 
misdemeanor,  in  attei^pting,  as  was  charged,  to  subvert  the 
government  and  setting  on  foot  a  hostile  expedition  against 
a  poiff^r  with  whom  we  were  at  peace.  This  letter  does  not 
show  that  Mr.  Griswold  upheld  CoL  Burr's  conduct  which 
led  to  his  arrest  as  an  offender  against  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  nor  does  Mr.  Griswold  charge  the  opposition  of  Gtoa. 
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Hamilton  '*to  personal  resentment  against  Burr.''  The 
letter  contains  this  expression,  in  reference  to  Hamilton, 
and  nothing  more  :  ^'  It  is  a  matter  of  sorprise  among  oar 
federal  friends  here,  how  Hamilton  can  take  so  important  a 
part.  Report  says,  Hamilton  made  a  long  speech  in  favor 
of  Lansing,  and  against  Burr.  I  ftar  his  personal  resent- 
ment to  Burr,  and  not  policy,  governs  his  conduct."  The 
object  of  the  publication  at  the  time  was  not  to  inflict  a 
personal  injury  upon  Mr.  Oriswold,  but  to  damage  the  lead* 
ing  federalists  in  the  public  estimation.  Having  placed  Mr. 
Griswold  TtdUs  in  curiae  on  this  point,  J  leave  the  subject 
He  was  connected  by  marriage  with  the  Hooker  family,  in 
Connecticut,  several  of  whom  emigrated  into  the  state,  and 
were  largely  engaged  in  mercantile  business.  He  died  at 
Herkimer  March  1st,  1809,  aged  41  years,  2  months,  and  11 
days,  leaving  a  handsome  estate,  and  a  family  to  enjoy  it. 

JoAB  Griswold 

Was  bom  at  Goshen,  Connecticut,  June  29th,  1769,  and 
died  at  Herkimer,  August  20th,  1814,  aged  46  years.  He 
came  into  the  county  at  an  early  peiod  after  its  erection, 
and  settled  at  Herkimer.  Joab,  Elihu  and  Gaylord  Gris- 
wold, although  natives  of  the  same  state,  emigrating  about 
the  same  period,  and  seating  themselves  in  the  same  locality 
in  another  state,  did  not  claim  any  relationship  or  affinity. 
The  subject  of  this  brief  notice  was  also  one  of  the  active 
and  influential  men  who  exerted  themselves  so  successfully 
and  efficiently  in  upholding  the  federal  party  in  the  county 
the  first  ten  years  of  its  organisation. 

He  was  rewarded  for  his  devotion  and  services  with  the 
office  of  county  clerk,  conferred  upon  him  by  his  political 
friends,  on  the  19th  March,  1798,  which  he  held  six  years, 
when  he  was  visited  by  the  adverse  turn  in  political  afBftirs. 
The  office  building  in  which  the  county  records  and  papers 
were  kept,  was  burned  down  with  all  the  contents,  the  night 
before  he  was  to  deliver  possession  to  his  successor.    This 
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was  a  singular  and  probably  unavoidable  occurrence.  Mr 
Griswold  was  a  lawyer  by  profession,  engaged  in  agricultural 
pursuits  while  he  lived  at  Herkimer,  and  these  constituted 
his  chief  engagements,  aside  from  his  official  employment. 
He  left  a  family ;  some  of  them  were  residents  of  Herkimer 
village  until  recently,  if  they  are  not  at  this  time. 

Elihu  Obiswold 

Was  a  native  of  Windsor,  Connecticut,  and  he  also  came 
into  the  county  and  settled  at  Herkimer  at  an  early  period. 
He  was  educated  in  the  medical  profession,  and  was  there- 
fore called  Dr.  Griswold,  by  wtty  of  distinction,  although  he 
did  not  pursue  his  profession  after  he  settled  in  Herkimer. 
When  he  first  came  into  the  county,  and  for  some  years 
afterwards,  he,  like  Oaylord  and  Joab,  was  attached  to  the 
federal  party ;  but  as  man  is  not  bound  always  to  adhere  to 
one  side  in  politics,  even  though  he  may  have  been  nurtured 
in  a  particular  school,  and  at  this  present  writing,  floods  of 
people  seem  to  be  looking  out  for  new  political  homes,  the 
doctor  placed  himself  in  antagonism  to  his  former  political 
friends,  about  the  year  1801,  and  made  gallant  fight  with  his 
republican  compeers  to  bring,  about  a  political  revolution  in 
the  county. 

Mr.  Griswold  was  appointed  county  clerk,  April  6th,  1804, 
by  Governor  Morgan  Lewis,  or  rather  by  the  council  of 
appointment,  about  the  time  Governor  Lewis  was  elected. 
He  held  the  office  six  years,  when  he  was  superseded  in 
1810 ;  was  again  reappointed  in  1811,  and  continued  to  hold 
it  until  his  death  in  1812,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  his 
son-in-law,  Aaron  Hackley,  Jr.,  Esq.  He  was  bom  August 
17th,  1766,  and  died  at  Herkimer,  January  12th,  1812,  aged 
55  years.  He  was  educated  and  accomplished ;  a  man  of 
eonsiderable  energy  of  character,  courteous,  generous  and 
social.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  all  three  of  these  Gris- 
wolds  died  in  the  prime  of  life  and  vigor  of  manhood. 
'Among  Doctor  Griswold's  descendants  were  several  daugh- 
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ters,  all  of  whom  were  respectably  connected  by  marriage 
to  prominent  and  influential  pitizens  of  the  county.  I  depart 
a  little  from  my  rule  to  say  one  of  them  married  a  Mr. 
Townsend,  a  merchant  in  the  village  of  Herkimer,  who 
meeting  with  reversea  in  business,  made  up  his  mind  to  seek 
a  home  in  the  far  west,  and  lay  the  foundation  anew  of  a 
fortune  for  his  family,  by  devoting  himself  to  farming. 

About  the  year  1817,  Mr.  Townsend,  with  his  resolute  and 
devoted  wife  and  several  small  children,  left  a  home  where 
ease,  refinement  and  elegance  had  surroimded  them,  bade  a 
sorrowing  adieu  to  rektives  and  friends,  and  started  on 
their  journey  to  the  interior  of  Illinois,  over  land  to  Olean 
point  in  this  state,  thence  down  the  Alleghany  and  Ohio 
rivers  in  a  flat  boat,  and  from  Shawneetown,  or  some  point 
on  the  bfimks  of  the  father  of  waters,  to  their  haven  of  hope 
and  rest  amid  the  broad,  smiling  prairies  of  the  embryo 
state.  An  intimate  friend  of  the  writer,  who  visited  the 
family  in  the  spring  of  1820,  said  he  found  them  seated 
about  thirty  miles  northeast  of  Edwardsville,  on  a  beautifql 
prairie,  containing  several  hundred  acres,  not  far  from  a 
considerable  stream  of  water,  near  which  is  usually  found 
an  adequate  supply  of  woodland.  Mr.  Townsend  had  erected 
his  log  dwelling,  farm  buildings  and  yards  to  secure  his 
farm  stock  during  night,  from  such  pestilent  poachers  as 
bears,  foxes  and  prairie  wolves,  and  sometimes  two-legged 
animals  called  thieves.  The  visiter,  after  a  brisk  ride  of 
forty  miles  over  broad  prairie  flelds,  redolent  with  the  wild 
flowers  of  spring,  encountering  often  herds  of  deer,  with 
nostrils  distended  and  antlers  erect,  not  imfrequently  fol- 
lowed in  fall  chase  by  a  brown,  cowardly  prairie  wol^ 
whose  voracious  gaze  was  fixed  upon  a  fawn ;  then  the 
sharp  rattle  of  the  usuaUy  dull  snake,  giving  timely  notice 
of  its  dangerous  proximity,  ever  and  anon  enlivened  by  the 
brisk  flight  of  the  prairie  hen,  and  the  awkward  but  rapid 
stride  of  the  wild  turkey,  arrived  near  nightfall  at  Mr. 
Townsend's  place,  just  as  ho,  with  his  farm  aiders,  had 
returned  from  the  field  of  labor  and  were  housing  the  cat- 
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He  and  stock.  Although  his  acquaintance  with  Mrs.  Town- 
send  before  she  left  the  state  had  been  slight,  he  approached 
the  door  of  the  cabin  and  met  a  lady  on  whose  countenance 
he  had  never  seen  a  more  happy  and  gladsome  expression. 
^^  O !  Mr.  S./'  said  she,  extending  her  hand  to  him,  *^  I  can 
not  express  how  much  satisfaction  I  feel  in  meeting  one 
from  Herkimer,  the  dear,  dear  home  of  my  youth,  where 
still  live  many  cherished  relations  and  friends,  and  where 
too  is  found  the  revered  resting  place  of  an  honored  and 
loved  father  and  mother."  But  turning  to  her  husband  and 
laying  her  hand  upon  his  arm,  she  said  in  a  subdued  and 
firm  tone,  ^^I  am  happy  with  you  and  my  children,  and 
happy  in  this  house.  I  have  resolved  to  be  contented  and 
am.'* 

My  friend  was  fed  and  lodged  as  sumptuously  as  could 
be  hoped  for  or  expected  by  one  who  had  become  full^ 
acquainted  with  the  ways  of  a  frontier  life  and  new  begin- 
ners. The  short  evening  soon  passed  away  in  social  chat, 
in  which  many  questions  were  asked  of  friends  and  acquaint* 
ances,  and  many  responses  given.  Just  before  retiring,  Mrs. 
T*  said  to  her  visiter,  ^^  we  sometimes  have  nightly  doings 
here  which  the  eastern  people,  generaUy,  are  not  accustomed 
to,  and  you  will  not,  I  hope,  be  frightened  at  any  unusual 
noises.  Our  log  walls  are  a  perfect  protection.  Indeed,  the 
music  of  our  midnight  serenaders  will  not,  I  dare  say,  con* 
vince  you  that  ^  all  discord  is  harmony  not  rightly  under- 
stood.'" In  the  course  of  the  night  my  friend  said  he  was 
awoke  by  sounds  more  resembling  what  he  would  imagine 
to  be  the  dismal  and  frantic  yell  of  infemals,  than  living 
animals.  *^  Do  you  hear  the  music,"  asked  Mrs.  T.  of  her 
guest, "  and  what  do  you  think  of  it  ?"  "  Think  of  it  ?"  he 
replied,  *^  you  must  be  more  than  a  Roman  matron,  if  you 
bear  these  tormenting  wolf  yells."  The  concert  was  soon 
ended  by  the  crack  of  a  rifle,  and  the  prowling  serenaders 
fled  from  the  habitation  of  man.  After  overhauling  his 
defensive  weapons,  and  breaking  his  fast,  my  friend  left  this 
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feunily,  happy  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  present  and  hopefvl 
of  the  fhture,  and  tnmed  his  face  towards  St.  Lonis.    ' 


John  Gbaybs 

Was  a  native  of  Dntchess  county  in  this  state  and 
removed  into  the  town  of  Russia  in  1796,  where  he  se- 
lected and  purchased  by  contract  a  lot  in  the  ^^wild 
woods"  which  he  designed  to  convert  into  a  farm,  and  make 
it  his  abiding  place  and  home.  At  the  age  of  19  years  he 
had  paid  the  contract  price  for  the  land,  when  calling  for 
his  deed  the  seller  could  not  make  him  a  title,  and  he  was 
compelled  to  find  the  true  owner  and  again  bargain  and  pay 
for  the  lot,  which  he  did.  This  was  a  hard  and  discourag* 
ing  beginning  in  life  to  be  encountered  by  one  so  young  and 
in  a  new  and  wilderness  county,  but  he  no  doubt  believed  it 
better  for  him  to  combat  the  adversities  which  had  over* 
taken  him,  where  he  then  was,  than  to  try  any  new  locality 
or  other  expedient.  The  sequel  of  life  with  him  proved  he 
acted  wisely  and  prudently. 

He  was  elected  member  of  assembly  in  this  county  in 
1812,  on  a  ticket  with  Rudolph  I.  Shoemaker  and  Hosea 
Nelson.  His  majority,  although  he  had  the  largest  vote  of 
any  candidate  on  his  ticket,  was  only  40 ;  and  the  average 
majority  of  the  successful  candidates  was  fifty-three.  This 
waa  at  the  eve  of  the  eventful  period  of  the  war  with 
Great  Britain  when  political  party  lines  were  stringently 
drawn.  Mr.  Graves  supported  the  war  policy  of  the  then 
national  government.  He  was  again  chosen  member  of 
assembly  at  the  November  election  in  1823,  with  Christo- 
pher P.  Bellinger  and  Caleb  Budlong,  and  was  consequently 
a  member  of  the  house  during  the  stormy  session  in  the  win- 
ter of  1824,  and  at  the  extra  session  in  the  following  Novem- 
ber. The  subjects  which  engrossed  public  attention  at  this 
time  are  noticed  in  another  portion  of  this  work.  He 
favored  the  claims  of  William  H.  Crawford  to  the  presidency 
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and  acted  throughout  with  the  republican  party  of  this 
state  in  the  fruitless  effort  of  securing  his  election. 

Having  been  chosen  sheriff  of  the  county,  he  entered  upon 
the  duties  of  the  ofiSce  on  the  1st  day  of  January,  1829, 
which  he  discharged  with  great  fidelity  and  satisfaction  to 
the  public.  At  the  end  of  his  official  term  he  retired  from 
public  life  to  the  enjoyments  of  a  domestic  home,  sur- 
rounded by  competence  and  the  society  of  friends  who 
knew  and  appreciated  his  worth.  He  died  at  Gravesville 
in  the  town  of  Russia  on  the  16th  of  February,  18&5,  aged 
76  years,  leaving  a  widow  and  two  sons,  one  of  whom  is 
the  Hon.  Ezra  Graves  of  Herkimer. 

The  obituary  notice  of  his  death  disclosed  the  fact  that 
he  died  of  consumption  after  a  protracted  and  painful  sick- 
-ness.  Mr.  Graves  was  among  the  first  of  the  hardy  and 
resolute  pioneers  who  penetrated  the  wilderness  to  the 
northwesterly  portion  of  the  Boyal  grant,  where  for  sixty 
years  he  marked  the  times  and  seasons  as  they  came  and 
went,  and  noticed  the  exit  of  his  compeers  as  they  passed 
life's  threshold  to  their  long  rest  and  silent  home.  But  few 
remain  of  those,  who,  before  the  year  1800,  emigrated  into 
the  county  for  the  purpose  of  settlement,  and  the  sod  of  the 
valley  shall  soon  mark  the  place  where  that  few  must  rest. 

David  Holt. 

I  can  give  only  an  outline  of  the  official  character  of  Mr. 
Holt,  for  although  nearly  half  a  century  a  resident  of  the 
county,  where  he  raised  a  pretty  numerous  family  in  our 
midst,  he  is  now  gone,  and  they  have  emigrated  to  that 
great  field  of  eastern  enterprise,  the  far  west.  He  was  a 
practical  printer,  came  into  the  county  in  1805,  from  the 
city  of  Hudson,  and  commenced  the  publication  of  a  repub* 
lican  newspaper,  which  he  continued  a  few  years  and  then 
was  compelled  to  abandon  it  for  want  of  patronage.  He 
was  a  short  time  engaged  in  editing  a  republican  paper  at 
Herkimer,  not  far  from  the  year  1811.    He  held  the  office 
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of  post  master  at  Herkimer  many  years,  and  collector  of  the 
internal  revenue  under  the  general  government.  He  also 
acted  as  a  justice  of  the  peace,  an  office  conferred  by  the 
state  government,  and  was  esteemed  an  excellent  magistrate. 

He  was  appointed  one  of  the  judges  of  the  county  court 
on  the  24th  of  February,  1817,  and  first  judge  of  the  county 
in  February,  1821,  and  held  the  latter  office  until  March, 
1825.  He  adhered  to  the  fortunes  of  Governor  De  Witt 
Clinton,  as  he  had,  I  believe,  to  those  of  Gtoorge  Clinton,  and 
was  stricken  down  in  the  political  revulsions  which  over- 
took the  former.  This  was  a  dark  period  in  Judge  Holt's 
life,  but  like  a  true  man  and  one  resolved  to  do  his  whole 
duty,  he  resumed  his  mechanical  trade,  and  again  managed 
bank  and  handled  quoins  although  he  was  poor. 

Judge  Holt  was  engaged  for  a  brief  period  in  printing - 
the  Republican  Farmer* s  Free  Press  at  Herkimer;  he  then 
removed  to  Little  Falls,  and  printed  the  Mohawk  Courier 
while  that  paper  was  published  by  C.  S.  Benton  &  Co.  He 
may  have  remained  a  short  time  in  the  office  after  Mr.  Noo* 
nan  bought  the  establishment,  but  I  think  he  did  not.  He 
then  removed  to  Albany  where  he  was  engaged  in  tjrpe 
setting  more  than  ten  years,  and  from  thence  he  went  to 
Wisconsin  where  some  of  his  sons  had  settled.  Now  he  no 
longer  **  moves  the  lever  that  moves  the  world." 

"  Alike  to  him  is  lime  or  tide, 
December's  snow  or  July's  pride ; 
Alike  to  him  is  tide  or  time, 
Moonless  midnight  or  matin  prime." 

He  met  the  reverses  of  life  with  resignation  and  fortitude. 
He  many  years,  as  the  reader  must  conclude,  from  a  perusal 
of  this  brief  notice,  enjoyed  a  large  share  of  the  public  con- 
fidence, worthily  bestowed,  and  exerted  an  influence  in 
political  affairs  not  yet  forgotten. 
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Michael  Hoffman. 

In  attempting  a  brief  sketch  of  the  life  and  public  career 
of  Mr.  Hoffman,  I  feel  some  embarrassment  at  the  outset* 
Our  personal  and  political  relations  for  many  long,  long 
years  had  ripened  into  a  deep  seated  and  almost-  fraternal 
regard,  but  in  the  evening  of  his,  and  I  might  say  of  my 
own  days,  it  was  our  fortune  to  differ  on  some  questions  of 
domestic  policy,  that  in  no  respect  to  my  knowledge  dis- 
turbed in  the  least  our  personal  relations,  and  that  circum- 
stances can  in  no  respect  induce  me  to  do  the  least  inten- 
tional wrong  to  his  character  or  fame.  I  know  I  am 
touching  a  delicate  subject  to  speak  of  myself  in  this  con- 
nection, and  only  do  it  to  enter  a  broad  and  unqualified 
disclaimer  at  the  threshold  to  meet^ll  ungenerous  cayilings 
and  unkind  surmises  in  regard  to  the  motives  and  objects 
that  induced  me  to  perform  a  labor  which  should  have  been 
undertaken  by  abler  hands. 

Mr.  Hoffman  was  bom  on  the  11th  6f  Oct.,  1787,  at  Half 
Moon,  Saratoga  co.,  in  this  state.  His  father  was  a  native 
of  Germany,  and  his  mother  though  bom  in  this  country 
was  of  Protestant  Irish  descent.  Her  parents  emigrated 
directly  from  the  Green  isle,  and  by  this  means  the  pure 
blood  of  the  Teuton  and  the  Gelt  mingled  in  his  veins.  He 
commenced  the  study  of  medicine  in  1807,  and  obtained  the 
diploma  of  M.  D.  in  1810.  For  some  cause,  and  what  I  am 
unable  to  state,  he  abandoned  the  pursuit  of  this  profession, 
commenced  the  study  of  law  in  1811,  and  was  admitted  as 
an  attorney  in  1813.  This  must  have  been  the  date  of  his 
admission  in  the  supreme  court,  or  at  the  common  pleas  of 
some  other  county  than  Herkimer.  His  name  is  found  on 
the  rolls  in  this  county  entered  December  14th,  1815.  My 
acquaintance  with  him  commenced  soon  after  the  molith  of 
March,  1816  ;  he  was  then  in  an  office  with  Aaron  Hackley, 
Esq.,  at  Herkimer,  and  probably  as  a  partner.  It  was  about 
this  time,  and  also  afterwards,  that  papers  came  to  the 
gffipe  in  which  I  was  a  student  at  law  endorsed  *'  Hackley  Jt 
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Hofiman,  AttyB.,"  Mr.  Hackley  had  established  himself  at 
Herkimer  in  1807,  and  at  the  time  I  now  speak  of  was 
coontj  clerk.  As  Mr.  HacUay  was  chosen  member  cf 
assembly  in  the  spring  of  1817,  and  left  the  clerk's  office  at 
the  conmiencement  of  that  year,  the  partnership  I  speak  of 
may  not  have  commenced  nntil  that  period. 

By  his  assidnoos  attention  to  his  profession,  the  furce  of 
a  strong  native  talent,  very  mnch  improved  and  cultivated 
in  after  years,  aided  by  the  desire  of  his  partner  to  {womote 
his  welfSeure,  Mr.  Hoffman  had  reached  the  front  rank  in  his 
profession  in  the  county  when  about  thirty  years  oUL  He 
had  lost  four  years  in  his  medical  pursuits. 

He  was  an  earnest  and  zealous  advocate,  and  coDdneted 
the  trial  of  his  causes,  from  the  opening  to  the  closer  with 
unabated  ardor  and  confidence,  and  although  beaten  by  the 
ruling  of  the  court,  or  the  finding  of  the  jury,  he  would 
never  admit  he  was  conquered.  He  seldom  failed  to  bring 
forward  all  the  points  of  fact  and  law  applicable  to  his  case, 
and  to  present  the  strongest  in  such  a  form  as  to  attract 
the  attention  of  the  court  and  jury.  He  was  prone  to 
adhere  to  the  technicalities  and  precision  of  legal  preoe* 
dents,  and  in  urging  them  he  might  waive  points  that 
involved,  to  some  extent,  the  substantial  merits  of  the  case. 
At  any  rate,  he  seldom,  if  ever,  failed  to  do  full  justice  to 
his  cause  and  his  client  to  the  extent  of  his  duty  as  counsel. 

Mr.  Hoffman's  constitution  was  neither  robust  nor  firm, 
and  the  labor  of  a  long  and  intricate  trial  at  the  circuit 
would  sometimes  nearly  exhaust  him ;  but  he  always  bore 
up  under  these  infirmities  with  an  almost  unconquerable 
resolution.  He  was  afflicted  many  years  with  an  internal 
chronic  affection,  which  eventually  proved  fatal. 

I  am  not  aware  that  Mr.  Hoffman  had  participated,  to  any 
great  extent,  in  the  political  ^contests  of  the  day  previous  to 
1819 ;  in  the  spring  of  that  year,  he  attended  a  political 
meeting  held  at  the  Court  House  in  Herkimer,  and  offered 
a  series  of  resolutions  disapproving  the  course  of  Governor 
De  Witt  Clinton,  and  urged  their  adoption  by  the  meeting 
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in  an  able  and  eloquent  appeal  The  resolutions  were 
adopted,  and  the  disruption  of  the  republican  party  in  the 
county  into  Cliptonians  and  bucktails  took  place  at  that 
time.  After  the  nomination  of  a  federcd  assembly  ticket, 
the  disjointed  sections  attempted  to  coalesce,  but  were 
defeated  at  the  election. 

About  this  time,  Mr.  Hoffman  removed  to  Waterloo, 
Seneca  county,  which  had  recently  been  established  as  a 
county  seat,  and  opened  an  office  in  connection  with  Mr. 
Bartow,  a  youug  gentleman  who  had  studied  with  him,  and 
who,  I  believe,  was  a  relative ;  but  owing  to  the  impaired 
state  of  his  health,  and  some  severe  domestic  afflictions,  he 
returned  again  to  Herkimer,  and  resumed  the  practice  of 
his  profession,  after  an  absence  of  a  few  years.  He  was 
appointed  district  attorney  of  the  county,  by  the  county 
court,  at  the  May  term,  1823,  and  held  the  office  until  the 
December  term,  1825.  He  was  again  reappointed  in  March, 
1836,  and  resigned  the  following  September. 

I  have  elsewhere  noticed  Mr.  Hoffinan's  election  to  con- 
gress in  1824  This  was  his  first  appearance  before  the 
people  of  the  county  as  a  candidate  for  popular  favor.  He 
sustained  himself  nobly  through  an  excited  and  stormy 
canvass,  and  was  vigorously  and  efficiently  supported  by  as 
resolute  and  active  body  of  friends  as  ever,  in  this  or  any 
other  state,  was  brought  out  to  support  a  candidate.  He 
was  known  to  be  a  nmn  of  the  first  grade  as  to  talents.  His 
character  was  beyond  and  above  reproach  of  any  sort ;  he 
was  moreover  a  sound  democratic  republican.  If  he  at  any 
after  period  of  his  life  thought  differently  on  the  subject 
of  national  politics,  it  matters  not ;  he  was  then  a  firm 
national  democrat.  He  came  out  of  the  contest  a  viotor, 
beating  his  competitor  by  only  246  votes,  while  every  other 
democratic  candidate  running  on  the  same  ticket,  or  voted 
for  at  that  election  in  thQ  county,  were  beaten  by  majorities 
ranging  from  43  to  138.  There  were  then  sixteen  towns  in 
the  county ;  hQ  obtained  small  majorities  in  ten  of  them, 
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and  his  opponent  in  six.  The  peculiar  circumstances  which 
attended  this  election,  and  the  marked  public  favor  wiih- 
which  Mr.  Hofiman's  name  was  received,  conld  not  and  did 
not  fail  to  place  him  in  the  front  rank  of  the  democratic 
party  in  the  countj,  and  among  the  prominent  men  of  the 
state,  which  position  he  maintained  seemingly  without  any 
effort,  while  he  lived.  He  was  agilin  chosen  member  of 
congress  in  1826,  1828  and  1830.  In  1828,  he  was  elected 
without  opposition.  His  course  during  eight  years'  service 
in  the  house  of  representatives  was  marked  by  an  able  and 
assiduous  attention  to  his  public  duties,  and  the  places 
assigned  to  him  on  the  different  committees  of  that  body 
showed  the  distinguished  appreciation  in  which  he  was  held 
by  the  presiding  officers  of  the  house  ^  and  his  colleagues 
from  this  state.  I  do  not  propose  to  notice  the  particulars 
of  his  congressional  career.  This  may  be  the  proper  place 
for  an  extended  review  of  that  subject,  but  my  limits  will 
not  allow  it.  It  must  suffice  to  say,  he  favored  the  election 
of  General  Jackson  to  the  presidency  in  1828,  and  his  ante- 
cedent political  action  was  directed  to  that  object.  He  was 
a  decided  advocate  for  free  trade,  and  opposed  to  protect- 
ive tariffs  ;  against  the  reincorporation  of  the  United  States 
bank,  and  sustained  the  Maysville  veto  message  of  the  pre- 
sident. Although  a  state  rights  republican  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  that  term,  when  applied  to  a  northern  politician, 
he  strenuously  upheld  President  Jackson's  administration, 
even  to  an  approval  of  the  celebrated  nullification  message, 
sent  to  congress  in  January,  1833,  calling  on  the  two  houses 
to  pass  the  necessary  laws  to  enable  the  government  to 
collect  the  national  revenue  in  the  state  of  South  Carolina. 
While  in  congress,  he  occupied  prominent  places  on 
important  standing  committees  of  the  house  of  representa- 
tives, and  during  his  last  term  he  was  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  naval  affairs,  a /position  which  brought  him  into 
confidential  communication  with  the  executive  departments 
of  the  government.  It  has  been  usual  in  the  practice  of 
our  government,  and  especially  when  the  speaker  of  the 
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house  accorded  in  political  sentiment  with  the  president,  to 
consult  the  heads  of  the  executive  departments  in  respect 
to  the  constitution  of  the  five  executive  or  strictly  depart- 
mental committees.  This  course  enables  the  government  at 
aU  times  to  designate  the  individual  member  with  whom,  as 
the  organ  of  the  house,  it  would  be  thrown  into  confidential 
communication  on  delicate  and  important  national  questions, 
when  the  public  interests  require  that  the  intentions  and 
objects  of  the  government  shall  not  be  promulgated  to  the 
world,  and  that  the  popular  representative  branch  of  the 
government  shall  sustain  the  executive  department. 

Mr.  Hoffinan  was  very  averse  to  being  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  committee  on  naval  affairs.  The  subject  was  spoken 
of  at  the  time,  but  his  friends  were  not  able  to  find  out  any 
satisfactory  reasons  for  his  objections.  The  administration 
at  this  time  possessed  his  unlimited  confidence,  and  the 
president,  Greneral  Jackson,  could  not  fail  to  consider  Mr. 
Hoffman  an  able  and  efficient  supporter  upon  the  floor  of 
the  house.  His  objections  must  have  been  purely  personal, 
as  he  finally  consented  to  accept  the  post. 

The  political  struggle  was  very  active,  acrimonious  and 
bitter  during  the  whole  eight  years  of  General  Jackson's 
administration,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  Mr.  Hoffman,  in 
pnbUc  debate,  indulged  in  personal  allusions  to  his  political 
opponents,  or  denounced  the  individual  conduct  of  his 
antagonists.  He  assailed  the  policy  and  measures  of  the 
opposition  with  so  much  zeal  as  to  provoke  the  ire  of  George 
Poindexter,  a  senator  from  the  state  of  Mississippi,  who 
called  on  Mr.  Hoffman  for  an  explanation  or  retraction  of 
words  spoken  or  written  by  him.  This  being  declined,  Poin- 
dexter challenged  him  to  single  combat  with  mortal  weapons. 
There  were  two  reasons,  and  pretty  strong  ones,  why  he 
coidd  not  fight,  even  if  he  had  been  the  aggressor ;  the  laws 
of  his  state  were  extremely  severe  against  duelling,  and  a 
deep  seated  religious  conviction  forbade  his  making  an 
effort  to  take  the  life  of  a  fellow  being  by  single  combat,  or 
to  expose  his  own  by  being  shot  at,  without  an  attempt  to 
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cripple  his  opponent.  His  personal  finends  at  Waahington 
innsted,  howeTer,  that  Poindexter  was  not  jnstified  l^y  the 
code  of  honor  in  calling  him  ont,  and  that  he  mij^t  decline 
the  challenge  without  violating  the  duello.  The  whole 
matter  was  referred  to  soothem  gentlemen,  who,  without 
any  hesitation,  decided  that  under  the  circumstances  of  the' 
case,  Mr.  Hoffinan  could  with  honor  decline  to  meet  the 
challenger.  There  were  not  ten  electors  in  his  district  at 
this  time  who  did  not  approve  of  his  conduct^  as  well  in 
r^ard  to  this  duel,  as  his  course  in  other  respects,  as  their 
representative,  which  was  emphatically  declared  at  a  county 
convention  of  his  political  friends  not  long  after  the  affidr 
happened;  yet  when  an  election  for  member  next  came 
round,  he  did  not  command  voices  sufficient  for  a  renomina* 
,tion,  and  his  name  was  not  presented  as  a  candidate,  nor 
did  he,  by  any  means  known  to  me,  seek  a  renominati<Hu 
The  known  hostility  of  the  president  to  a  renewal  of  the 
United  States  bank  charter,  Mr.  Van  Buren's  rejection,  as 
minister  to  Great  Britain,  by  the  senate,  and  the  pretty 
evident  indications  of  General  Jackson's  preferences  in 
respect  to  his  successor,  had  produced  an  almost  unexam- 
pled excitement  at  Washington,  and  in  the  pubUc  mind 
throughout  the  country,  on  the  subject  of  politics,  and  the 
aggressive  action  of  intemperate  partisans  appeared  to  find 
no  restraint  in  the  courtesies  of  civilized  life.  In  giving 
Mr.  Hoffman's  statement  of  this  affair,  which  the  reader  wiU 
find  below,  I  am  not  aware  that  I  violate  any  confidence  or 
do  any  act  disrespectful  to  his  memory.  It  is  a  brief  and 
terse  summary  of  the  transaction,  and  placed  him  on  high, 
honorable  grounds. 

"  Washinoton  City,  Feb'y  26, 18358. 

*'  Dear  Sir :  The  pubUc  papers  advise  you  of  the  manner  in 
which  I  have  been  hunted  and  abused.  Illness,  which  still 
confines  me,  has  prevented  my  early  expose  to  you  of  this 
matter. 

'^  My  first  letter  was  a  full  and  satisfietctory  answer :  Ist,  that 
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I  kad  not  procured  the  pMieation.  2d,  that  the  eandtaions 
of  the  editors,  sometimefl  called  in  the  correspondence, 
impuMumSf  were  not  made  on  any  request  or  suggestion  of 
mine.  3d,  a  brief  statemeni  of  what  Clement  had  said  to  me. 
4th9  that  I  had  spoken  of  these  in  conversation  with  my 
Golleagaes,  who  had  informed  me  that  he  had  made  similar 
statements  to  them ;  and  Sthlj,  that  for  the  trM  of  his  state* 
ments  I  had  at  no  time  vouched. 

^  Davis'  note  objects  that  the  2d  paragraph  of  that  letter 
was  irrelevant  and  exceptionable,  I  know  that  what  is  reletxmt 
can  not  be  exceptionable  or  offensive.  In  my  first  note  on  the 
4th  point,  I  had  not  been  as  explicit  as  I  might  be.  To 
obviate  his  objection  to  irrelevancy,  and  to  render  that  part 
of  my  former  note  too  explicit  for  cavil,  I  stated  that  it  was 
relevant^  and  added  in  express  terms,  as  I  had  before  said  in 
flnbetance,  that  I  had  repeated  these  statements  made  by 
Clement  to  me,  in  casual  conversations.  After  this  no  objec- 
tion is  made  on  the  ground  of  irrelevance. 

^  Indeed,  it  had  been  made  and  toaived  in  Davis'  first  note, 
because  in  that  note,  after  making  that  objection,  he 
expressly  narrowed  down  the  controversy  to  the  single 
point  of  agency  in  procuring  publication.  Asking  an  answer 
to  this  alone  was  a  waiver  of  all  other  matters  either  of 
exception  or  inquiry. 

"The  concluding  paragraph  of  my  second  note,  repeats 
by  express  reference  the  denial  in  my  first.  I  contend  then, 
that  by  this  reply,  P.  was  eonduded  in  his  only  inquiry  and 
excluded  from  all  other  inquiry  whatever. 

*^  But  it  is  right  that  you  should  understand  all  this  mis- 
erable quibbling.  The  printed  card,  as  well  as  the  violent 
and  intemperate  ^call*'  on  me  and  others,  was  a  design  to 
muzzle  the  press,  cut  out  the  tongue  and  prevent  the  utter- 
ance of  what  Clement  had  stated.  Meantime  he  was  almost 
daily  employed  in  making  denials  in  the  Telegraph  on  the 
subject,  not  only  of  the  truth  of  what  he  had  stated,  but  also 
that  he  had  made  any  such  statements.  After  these  denials, 
however  clearly  it  may  be  proved  that  he  made  these  state- 
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ments,  he  can  not,  I  think,  be  BacceasfnUy  employed  M  a 
witness  to  prove  that  his  statements  to  ns  were  true. 

^'  In  this  view  of  the  subject  you  will  duly  appreciate  the 
reason  why  the  second  paragraph  of  my  first  letter  was 
deemed  exceptionable ;  why  it  was  not  published  in  the 
Telegraph,  and  why  I  was  challenged  because  I  would  not 
make  my  answers  in  substance  and  form  as  my  '^  inquisitors'' 
in  their  holy  office  thought  proper  to  order. 

''My  concluding  note  sums  up  the  matter  as  it  thm  stood. 
But  these  honorable  men,  after  they  were  told  the  corres- 
pondence must  close,  push  in  a  reply.  To  understand, 
answer  and  refute  its  sophistry  and  falsehood,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  underscore  the  words  "statements,"  which 
always  mean  the  relations  of  Clement,  and  "unfNrfa^ioiw'' 
which  throughout  the  correspondence,  and  in  the  very  nature 
of  things  here,  means  the  ''  conclusions  "  of  the  editors  from 
those  statements. 

"  Davis  had  required  me  to  say  that '  you  do  not  vouch  or 
believe  the  truth  of  the  imputations  cast  on  Governor  Poin- 
dexter/  &c.  I  declined  this  as  unnecessary.  He  did  not 
ask  me  either  in  relation  to  the  statements.  I  did  not  decline 
doing  either  as  to  the  statements, 

''But  in  his  supplemental  letter  he  argues  while  he  states 
that  I  was  required  to  vouch  or  believe  as  to  the  imputations^ 
and  refused  to  do  either,  it  left  it  to  be  inferred  that  I 
beliei>ed  the  statements  of  Clement,  and  for  that  single  cause  I 
was  challenged.  But  I  had  in  my  very  first  note  said  I  had 
at  no  time  vouched  for  the  truth  of  his  statements. 

"So  much  for  the  sophistry  of  that  supplement  on  its 
face. 

"  Suppose  I  had  said  I  believed  every  word  that  Clement 
stated  to  me ;  ought  I  to  be  shot  for  yielding  a  belief  to  a 
man  whom  Mr.  P.  had  introduced  to  the  senate  as  the  totf- 
ness  of  truth  against  Mr.  Van  Buren  ?  According  to  Clement's 
letter  the  senator  had  sought  him  out,  and  in  his  character 
of  senator  asked  in  a  letter  for  the  precious  information ; 
and  this  man,  who  admits  he  raised  the  corpse  of  Hicks, 
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reluctantly  yields  to  the  solicitations  of  the  senator  and 
makes  the  disclosures.  Yet  the  senator  reads  that  letter, 
and  I  was  to  be  shot  for  merely  hearing  the  same  witness 
speak. 

^'  I  am  sick  and  too  fatigued  to  write  more,  and  must  lie 
down.  Yours,  Michael  Hoffman. 

N.  S.  Benton. 

Mr.  Hoffman  was  very  urgent  that  Mr.  Sandford  should 
be  reelected  to  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  in  183 1, 
and  wrote  several  letters  to  the  members  of  the  legislature 
on  the  subject ;  but  a  strong  belief  that  he  was  interested  in 
the  United  States  bank,  coupled  with  a  desire  to  bring  out 
a  man  who  would  be  available  as  a  candidate  for  governor, 
induced  the  republican  members  to  select  with  great  unan- 
imity another  individuaL  Another  fact  had  strong  influence 
upon  the  democratic  members  of  the  legislature,  to  induce 
them  to  bestow  the  office  upon  William  L.  Marcy.  He  was 
known  to  be  the  confidential  friend  of  Martin  Van  Buren, 
and  the  war  waged  against  that  gentleman  by  the  combmed 
opposition,  gigantic  in  intellect  and  power,  did  not  fail  to 
draw  around  him  at  that  time,  the  deep  sympathies  of  the 
friends  of  Andrew  Jackson,  in  this  state  as  well  as  elsewhere, 
and  they  were  therefore  prepared  to  throw  around  him  as 
strong  a  bulwark  as  could  be  erected. 

On  Mr.  Hofiman's  retirement  from  congress,  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  canal  commissioners  of  this  state,  in 
the  year  1835 ;  he  held  the  office  but  a  short  time.  He  suf- 
fered a  heavy  pecuniary  loss  by  having  been  a  surety  for  a 
young  man,  a  distant  family  connection,  I  believe,  and  he 
surrendered  aU,  or  nearly  all,  his  property  in  arranging  the 
unhappy  affair,  and  procuring  a  final  discharge  from  his 
liability.  This  occurrence  reduced  him  from  comparative 
ease  and  comfort  in  pecuniary  matters,  to  the  necessity  of 
again  resorting  to  the  labors  of  his  profession,  which  con- 
tinued to  engross  his  attention  until  the  year  1836,  when  he 
was  appointed  by  the  president  and  senate,  register  of  the 
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land-office,  for  the  Saganaw  dietrict,  in  Michigan,  where  he 
remained  nntil  after  the  general  financial  explosion,  in  1837. 
I  have  to  Bay,  that  Mr.  Hofihian  was  appointed  first  jndge 
of  the  county,  in  June,  1830,  and  held  the  office  nntil  April, 
1833 ;  and  that  he  again  held  the  office  of  district  attorney 
of  the  county,  a  short  time,  in  1836. 

He  represented  the  county  in  the  assembly,  with  Arphaxad 
Loomis,  in  1841  and  1842,  and  with  Peter  H.  Warren,  in  1844. 
Bis  party  was  in  a  minority  in  the  hoase^  in  1841,  but,  it 
had  regained  the  ascendency  in  both  branches,  in  1848,  when 
democratic  state  officers  were  elected,  and  a  series  of  finan- 
cial measures  were  initiated  and  carried  through  the 
legislature,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  reviving  the  credit 
of  the  state,  which  had  suffered  pretty  severely  from  caosee 
not  necessary  here  to  discuss,  and  concerning  which  the 
two  political  parties  of  the  day  did  not  agree.  A  direct 
tax  was  levied  to  aid  the  ftinds,  appropriated  for  the  Erie 
canal  enlargement,  and  the  construction  of  the  lateral  canals. 
Mr.  Hoffiman  was  at  the  head  of  the  committee  of  ways  and 
means,  and  labored  assiduously  to  perfect  and  carry  throuf^ 
his  favorite  measures.  He  was  willing  to  levy  a  tax,  to 
resuscitate  the  credit  of  the  state,  and  keep  its  faith  unim- 
paired with  its  creditors,  in  regard  to  existing  obligations 
and  indebtedness,  but  he  was  not  disposed  to  go  one  step 
beyond  that.  The  financial  officer  of  the  state,  A.  0.  Flagg, 
then  recently  elected  comptroller,  favored  this  policy.  The 
consequence  was,  that  the  further  progress  of  the  public 
works  on  the  canals  wait  suspended,  for  the  time  being, 
and  the  state  stocks,  and  the  state  credit,  soon  regained 
their  former  healthful  position.  These  measures  were 
approved  by  William  H.  Seward,  then  governor  of  the  state, 
an  ardent  and  enthusiastic  advocate  for  the  speedy  comfde- 
ti6n  of  the  canals.  It  was  repeatedly  stated  during  the 
discussion  of  tiiese  measures,  that  the  people  would  not  wil* 
lingly  be  taxed  to  support  or  aid  the  construction  of  the 
canals,  or  even  to  bring  the  finance  and  credit  of  the  state 
into  a  healthful  condition.    Mr.  Hoffman  and  his  friendb,  it 
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seems,  did  not  misjudge  the  public  feeling  on  this  sabject. 
(Jovemor  Seward  convened  an  extra  eession  of  the  legisla* 
ture^  in  the  sommer  of  1842,  to  provide  the  means  for  carrying 
cm  the  public  works,  but  the  majority  was  intractable,  and 
adjourned  without  doing  anything,  but  to  take  the  per  diem 
and  mileage  allowed  by  law. 

The  session  of  1844  was  not  prolific  of  any  ^reat  or  inter^ 
esting  questions  of  legislation,  and  although  a  majority  of 
the  democrats  elected  to  the  assembly  was  friendly  to  what 
was  called  the  ^'  canal  policy,"  and  elected  a  speaker  who 
was  known  to  differ  from  Mr.  Hoffioian  in  regard  to  the 
**  stop  and  pay  law,"  there  are  few,  if  any,  instances  in  the 
history  of  the  legislation  of  this  state,  when  a  single  mem- 
ber exerted  such  powerful  influence  as  did  Mr.  Hoffman 
during  this  session.  He  did  not  trouble  himself  to  advocate 
many  of  the  measures  brought  before  the  house,  but  he  took 
unwearied  pains  to  oppose  and  defeat  every  project  he  con- 
sidered unsoimd,  impolitic  or  mischievous,  and  he  seldom 
failed. 

The  election  of  Mr.  Polk,  in  1844,  brought  into  the  execu- 
tive chair  of  the  United  States  an  individual  with  whom 
Mr.  Hoffinan  had  served  in  congress ;  and  this  intimacy,  it 
is  said,  was  the  reason  why  the  president  nominated  Mr. 
Hoffman  to  the  senate  as  naval  officer  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  against  the  remonstranoes  of  a  member  of  his  cabinet 
from  this  state.  During  the  progress  of  the  controversy  on 
the  tariff  question,  and  with  South  Carolina,  he  felt,  and 
often  expressed,  a  deep  ansety  in  regard  to  the  issue  of 
events  and  the  fate  of  the  country.  His  mind  not  unfre^ 
quently  forboded  an  appeal  to  force,  which  he  deprecated 
in  the  strongest  terms,  and  urged  the  adoption  of  conciliatory 
measures  so  far  as  these  could  be  tendered,  by  a  modification 
of  the  tariff,  in  order  that  confidence  might  be  fully  re^ 
stored  between  the  antagonistic  seotioufi  of  the  country. 
Happily  his  fears  and  sombre  anticipations  were  not  real- 
ised, nor  could  they  well  be  under  the  wise  and  energetic 
administration  of  Andrew  Jackson.    The  man  who,  by  one 
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sentence  from  his  pen,  could  compel  the  raler  of  thirtj-foor 
millions  of  people,  and  one  of  the  first  continental  powers 
of  Europe  to  fulfill  the  obligations  of  a  solemn  treaty,  whose 
oonditions  had  been  violated,  was  not  to  be  ^*  frightened 
from  his  propriety "  by  any  threats  of  domestic  treason. 
His  advice  to  his  countrymen  to  *^  ask  for  nothing  but  what 
was  right,  and  submit  to  nothing  which  was  wrong,"  and  his 
known  patriotic  devotion  to  the  best  interests  of  his  country, 
had  seated  him  too  firmly  in  the  hearts  and  affections  of  the 
American  people,  to  be  disturbed  by  the  denunciations  or 
threats  of  sectional  politicians.  But  it  is  not  my  purpose  to 
eulogize  General  Jackson  in  this  place,  or  speak  of  him  out- 
side of  the  nullification  controversy. 

Mr.  Hoffman's  appointment  to  the  lucrative  post  assigned 
him  by  the  partiality  of  the  president,  and  in  my  judgment 
it  was  not  undeserved  under  the  circumstances  of  its  be- 
stowal, placed  him  in  a  condition  where,  by  the  application 
of  the  prudential  regulations  which  had  governed  him 
through  life,  he  soon  retrieved  his  fortunes,  and  he  was 
enabled  to  leave  his  family,  on  his  demise,  possessed  of  an 
ample  competence.  His  former  connections  with  the  finan- 
cial policy  of  the  state,  as  settled  by  the  legislation  of  1842, 
no  doubt  produced  his  election  in  Herkimer  county,  in  1846, 
to  revise  the  constitution  of  1821,  although  he  was  then  a 
resident  of  the  city  of  New  York.  The  convention  met  at 
the  Capitol,  in  the  city  of  Albany,  on  the  1st  day  of  June, 
1846,  and  it  is  probably  needless  for  me  to  state,  that  Mr. 
Hoffman  participated  largely  in  the  initiatory  proceedings  of 
that  body,  or  that  his  course  in  the  convention  in  any  respect 
disappointed  the  public  expectation,  founded  upon  the  ante- 
cedents of  his  public  career. 

Although  every  portion  of  the  fundamental  law,  when 
under  revision,  presents  questions  of  the  most  grave  consi- 
deration, there  are  no  doubt  some  points  of  more  engrossing 
importance  than  others.  Mr.  Hoffman  was  named  chairman 
of  the  committee  to  which  was  referred  that  part  of  the 
constitution  relating  to 
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**3.  Canals,  internal  improvements,  public  revenue  and 
property  •  public  debt,  and  the  powers  and  duties  of  the 
legislature  in  reference  thereto ;  and  the  restrictions,  if 
anj,  proper  to  be  imposed  upon  the  action  of  the  legislature 
in  making  donations  from  the  public  funds ;  and  in  making 
loans  of  the  moneys  or  credit  of  the  state.'' 

Broad  and  comprehensive  inquiries,  imposing  great 
labor  to  analyze  and  digest,  and  much  power  in  debate  to 
illustrate  and  defend  the  details  of  a  constitutional  article 
involving  such  varied  and  deeply  interesting  subjects.  MA 
Hofiman,  from  this  committee,  reported  two  articles,  each 
comprising  several  sections,  on  the  30th  July,  1846.  They 
were  the  outlines  of  the  existing  7th  or  financial  article  of 
the  present  constitution.  The  debate  was  opened  by  him 
on  the  11th  of  September,  by  an  able  and  elaborate  argu- 
ment, showing  the  condition  of  the  finances  and  debt  of  the 
state,  its  inability,  except  from  taxation,  to  meet  any  in- 
creased liabilities,  and  urged  upon  the  convention  the 
necessity  and  expediency  of  placing  some  restraint  upon 
legislative  discretion  over  the  subject,  which,  he  insisted, 
was  not  to  be  depended  on.  He  occupied  the  whole  of  one 
day  in  elaborating  his  views  on  this  occasion.  I  can  not 
even  attempt  a  synopsis  of  his  argument.  The  debate  which 
followed  was  highly  interesting,  and  exhibited  much  talent 
in  the  members  who  participated  therein,  and  was  finally 
dosed  on  the  7th  of  October,  when,  having  been  considera- 
bly modified  while  under  discussion,  the  two  originally 
reported  articles  were  incorporated  into  one,  and  was 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  77  to  9.  Some  of  the  most  important 
modifications  to  the  original  reports  were  moved  by  Mr. 
Loomis,  but  whether  with  Mr.  Hoffman's  assent,  I  do  not 
know.  If  he  felt  it  incumbent  on  him  to  carry  through  this 
favorite  proposition,  he  did  not  confine  his  whole  attention 
to  this  one  subject.  He  participated  largely  in  the  doings 
of  the  convention  generally,  and  evinced  great  ability, 
reeearch  and  experience.  He  voted  for  the  restricted  right 
of  suffrage  imposed  by  the  constitution  upon  the  colored 
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popnlatioii  |  and  voted  for  the  separate  aabmiirioii  of  the 
articles  conferring  free  suffrage  on  this  class  of  cttiseiUL 
There  was  no  incongruity  in  these  votes. 

Mr.  Hoffinan's  legidative  career  closed  with  the  adjourn^ 
ment  of  the  convention.  It  had  been  an  unusually  long  and 
varied  one,  twelve  of  the  twenty-one  years  since  his  first 
election  to  congress ;  and  it  may  with  troth  be  said,  ho  occu- 
pied, during  this  period,  a  distinguished  and  prominent 
position  on  the  political  stage.  He  was  nearly  twenty  years 
tibe  recipient  of  <^kial  favors  of  some  kind,  and  eigojred  the 
popidar  confidence  of  the  citizens  of  this  counlyin  a  aome- 
what  remarkable  degree.  His  health,  which  had  been  rather 
infirm  some  time  previous  to  1847,  gave  way  more  rapidly 
under  the  accumulated  cUflScutties  of  deep  seated  chronic 
disease,  about  that  period,  and  he  closed  his  earthly  pit* 
grimage  at  Brooklyn,  ELings  county,  on  the  37th  day  of 
.September,  1848,  aged  61  years. 

He  held  the  post  of  naval  oflBicer  when  he  died,  and  his 
remains  were  brought  to  Herkimer  for  interment.  He  was 
a  man  of  generous  impidses,  strong  personal  attachments 
and  unwavering  political  principle&  In  private  life,  his 
character  was  wholly  blameless;  as  a  public  man  his 
reputation  was  unsullied  by  any  acts  c^  peculation  upon 
the  public,  or  any  efforts  to  further  the  prospects  or  promote 
the  interests  of  his  political  friends  or  his  party,  by  a  pros- 
titution of  patronage,  or  the  partial  appropriation  or  apj^* 
cation  of  the  public  treasure  to  promote  similar  objects. 
While  in  congress,  he  represented  a  district  which  called  for 
no  appropriation  for  local  objects,  and  that  was  the  condition 
of  his  county  when  he  was  in  the  legislature.  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  he  was  more  pure  than  any  other  man  living  in  his 
day;  but  he  was  not  assailable  on  points  that  some  men 
have  been. 

Stephen  Hallett 

Was  a  native  of  the  town  of  Salisbury  in  this  county,  and 
was  bom  there  in  the  year  1787.    He  was  the  son  of  Major 
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Jonathan  Hallett,  an  o£Eicer  of  the  revolutionary  army. 
What  business  he  was  engaged  in  antecedent  to  the  year 
1820, 1  am  not  informed  of;  he  that  year  removed  to  Fair** 
field  village,  where  he  engaged  in  merchandise  and  also 
carried  on  the  same  business  in  the  town  of  Norway.  Mr. 
Hallett  was  appointed  by  the  council  of  appointment,  sheriff 
of  the  county  in  182L  The  designation  of  the  candidate 
was  made  by  a  county  convention,  and  the  recommendation 
of  that  body  was  approved  by  the  council.  He  was  reap- 
pointed in  the  winter  of  1822,  and  at  the  November  election 
of  that  year  was  chosen  sheriff  of  the  county  under  the  pro^ 
vision  of  the  constitution  of  1821.  His  term  of  office  expired 
on  the  Ist  of  January,  1826.  He  was  a  prompt  and  efficient 
public  officer,  and  possessed  a  pretty  full  share  of  the  '^  irre- 
pressible energies  "  of  a  Herkimer  politician  of  the  domi* 
nant  party.  He  was  intelligent,  public  spirited  and  humane. 
He  died  at  Fairfield,  November  19th,  1837,  aged  40  years, 
leaving  a  fSamily  to  mingle  tears  for  their  bereavment,  with 
the  regrets  of  friends  and  neighbors  for  their  loss. 

If  he  limd  faults  I  kiKyw  not  of  them, 
And  if  I  did,  whj  Bhoold  I  note  tlionf 


Philo  ILHackley 

Was  bom  at  Wallingford,  New  Haven  county,  Gonnecti- 
cui,  in  October,  1776,  and  died  at  Allegan  in  the  state  of 
Michigan,  the  24th  of  October,  1849,  aged  73  years.  Aaron 
Hackley,  his  father,  removed  into  this  state  with  his  family 
and  settled  in  the  town  of  Salisbuxy,  in  1796.  Within  a  few 
years  of  this  events  Philo  M.,  the  son,  removed  to  the  village 
of  Herkimer,  and  established  himself  in  the  mercantile 
business,  which  he  pursued  with  varied  success,  nearly 
twenty  years.  He  had  been  well  educated,  was  gentlemanly 
in  his  deportment,  and  a  high-minded  and  honorable  man. 
He  was  a  federalist  in  politics,  and  not  ashamed  to  avow  it 
on  all  proper  occasions ;  was  one  of  that  talented  and  influ- 
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ential  body  of  men,  who  early  established  themselves  at  the 
county  seat,  who  during  several  years  exerted  a  potent 
political  influence  in  the  county.  He  was  well  informed  <m 
most  subjects,  and  active  and  zealous  in  promoting  the  sac- 
cess  of  his  party.  His  political  friends  were  not  unmindfol 
of  this,  but  sought  out  several  occasions  to  show  their  grate- 
ful attachment  to  a  true  and  worthy  adherent  of  a  cause 
which  they  no  doubt  believed  was  worthy  of  their  best 
efforts  to  sustain.  He  was  appointed  surrogate  of  the  county 
in  1807,  but  a  political  revolution  displaced  him  the  follow- 
ing year.  He  was  appointed  sheriff  in  1810,  another  change 
in  the  appointing  power  transferred  the  office  to  a  political 
opponent. 

The  succeeding  ten  ;^ears  found  him  enjoying  the  com- 
forts of  private  life,  although  a  period  of  very  considerable 
political  excitement,  and  during  which  the  country  had 
passed  through  a  foreign  war,  and  its  institutions  had  been 
subjected  to  the  severest  tests.  At  the  spring  election  in 
1819,  he  was  chosen  member  of  the  assembly  on  a  ticket 
with  James  Orton  and  Jacob  MarkelL  The  election  of  three 
old  fashioned,  although  highly  respected  federalists,  was  an 
unusual  occurrence  in  the  county.  The  causes  which  pro- 
duced this  change  in  the  ascendency  of  parties  in  the  county 
at  the  above  and  two  succeeding  elections,  are  explained  in 
another  chapter.  He  did  not  after  this  hold  any  prominent 
office.  He  lived  several  years  at  Little  Falls,  and  removed 
from  thence  with  his  family  to  Auburn,  in  this  state,  about 
the  year  1839,  where  he  remained  five  years  and  then  went 
to  Michigan.  He  met  the  vicissitudes  of  life  with  the 
characteristic  resignation  of  a  Christian.  He  left  several 
children  at  his  death,  who  had  settled  in  different  parts  of 
the  country,  none  of  whom,  however,  were  residents  of  this 
county.  The  American  people,  and  especially  the  descend- 
ants of  the  old  Puritan  stock,  are,  I  believe,  the  greatest 
antigregarians  of  any  in  the  world. 
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Henby  Hopkins 

Emigrated  into  the  county  at  an  early  day  and  set- 
tled in  the  village  of  Herkimer,  where  he  engaged  in 
merchandizing,  and  carried  it  on  for  some  time.  He 
received  the  appointment  of  sheriff  of  the  connty  in  1813, 
and  had  the  good  fortune' to  hold  the  office  two  years 
against  John  Mahon,  the  perpetual  successor  of  federal 
sheriffs  in  those  days.  He  was  intelligent,  gentlemanly, 
kind  and  social,  and  personally  very  prepossessing  in 
appearance.  Pull  six  feet  high  and  very  "well  propor- 
tioned.'' He  was  quite  popular  as  a  public  officer,  and 
being  highly  regarded  by  his  fellow  citizens  of  all  classes,  he 
did  not  fail  to  attract  the  special  attention  of  his  political 
associates. 

He  was  put  in  nomination  for  the  assembly  in  the  spring 
of  1815  by  his  party,  with  Thomas  Manley  and  Mathew 
Myers,  and  was  elected.  One  of  the  republican  candidates, 
George  Paddock,  died  only  five  or  six  days  previous  to  the 
election,  and  there  was  not  time  in  those  days  of  bad  roads 
and  tardy  movements  to  assemble  the  county  convention 
and  present  another  candidate  previous  to  the  election,  and 
the  voting  went  on  as  usual.  Mr.  Hopkins  led  his  ticket  by 
a  few  votes,  and  beat  his  dead  competitor  by  19  majority. 
The  canvass  shows  that  1368  votes  were  cast  for  Hopkins 
and  1349  for  Paddock.  The  election  was  a  very  close  one, 
and  each  party  appears  to  have  placed  their  most  prominent 
and  popular  men  before  the  people.  The  average  majority 
of  the  two  highest  on  the  republican  ticket  was  only  2^  over 
their  two  highest  opponents.  I  notice  a  fact  which  presents 
the  remarkable  uniformity  of  the  freehold  vote  of  that  day. 
There  were  two  senators  to  be  chosen  in  the  western 
district  that  year,  and  the  federal  and  republican  parties 
each  presented  two  candidates.  There  were  then  eleven 
towns  in  the  county,  and  each  federal  nominee  received  an 
equal  number  of  Votes  in  every  town  except  two,  and  so  it 
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was  with  the  republican  candidates.  The  losses  and  gains 
among  the  candidates  running  on  the  same  ticket  were  in 
Herkimer  and  Schuyler,  and  those  losses  and  gains  between 
the  candidates  running  on  opposing  tickets  were  eqiiaL 
The  difference  being  only  four  in  about  nine  hundred  cast 
bj  each  party.  A  greater  uniformity  prevailed  in  1809, 
when  there  were  six  candidates,  three  supported  by  each 
party,  and  a  variation  of  only  two  votes  between  the  highest 
and  lowest  of  each  set,  Mr,  Hopkins  was  a  candidate  for 
reelection  the  next  year,  1816,  but  failed  of  an  election  by 
133  votes,  although  the  highest  on  his  ticket.  He  died  at 
Herkimer  in  November,  1827.  I  have  not  found  any  memo- 
rial of  his  final  resting  place,  except  in  the  fond  recollection 
of  those  who  knew  him,  nor  am  I  aware  that  he  left  any 
descondants. 

Sandebs  Lansing 

Was  bom  at  Albany  June  17th,  1766.  He  was  the  young- 
est of  four  brothers  :  John,  formerly  chief  justice  of  the 
supreme  court,  chancellor,  and  delegate  to  the  convention 
of  1787,  which  formed  the  constitution  of  the  United  States ; 
Abraham  G.  and  Garret  G.,  late  of  Oriskany.  He  had  one 
sister,  Mrs.  Barent  Bleecker  of  Albany.  On  the  10th  of 
December,  1789,  he  married  Catharine,  the  eldest  daughter 
of  Abraham  Ten  Eyck  of  that  city.  He  was  educated  to  the 
legal  profession,  and  was  appointed  register  in  chancery  on 
the  promotion  of  his  brother  to  the  chancellorship.  He  was 
of  the  ancient  Dutch  lineage,  who  came  from  Holland  in  the 
glorious  days  of  Petrus  Minuit,  Wouter  Van  Twiller,  Wil- 
lem  Keift  or  Petrus  Stuyvesant,  representatives  of  their 
high  mightinesses,  the  states  general  It  matters  not,  how- 
ever, when  they  came  or  where  they  were  from,  their 
descendants  were  here  on  the  day  of  our  nation's  birth,  and 
claimed  the  right  to  be  numbered  among  her  children. 

Mr.  Lansing  removed  into  the  county  with  his  family,  in 
1820,  and  settled  at  Little  Falls,  where  he  was  several  years 
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engaged  in  closing  up  some  extensive  land  agencies,  in  which  . 
the  collateral  branches  of  his  family  werd  interested.  He 
was  chosen  delegate  to  the  convention,  in  1821,  with  Sher- 
man Wooster  and  Richard  Van  Home,  called  to  revise  the 
constitutioQ  of  1777,  although  quite  a  stranger  to  the  great 
mass  of  the  electors.  The  name  was  no  doubt  familiar  to  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  population,  but  he  was  known 
individually  to  only  %  few  of  them.  His  course  in  the  con- 
vention was  marked  by  that  cool  deliberation,  and  sound 
judgment,  which  great  experience  and  a  practical  knowledge 
of  the  working  of  our  system^ would  very  naturally  lead  him 
to  adopt*  He  was  not  a  visionary  theorist;  nor  was  he 
opposed  to  a  change  in  the  fundamental  rules  of  government, 
when  that  change  was  required  to  conform  them  to  present 
exigencies,  and  advance  the  best  intqrests  of  the  state.  He 
did  not  often  engage  in  protracted  forensic  debate;  and  this 
was  probably  owing  to  his  withdrawal  from  practice  in  the 
courts,  soon  after  he  came*  to  the  bar.  A  minority  of  his 
constituents  ih  the  county  approved  of  his  official  acts,  and 
he  lived  many  years  after  this  event,  to  mark  the  upward 
and  onward  progress  pf  his  native  state,  endeared  to  him  by 
grateful  iecollections  of  the  past,  and  hopeful  prospects  for 
the  future.  .         • 

Mr.  Lansing  was  appointed  one  of  the  judges  of  the  county 
courts,  in  Mareh,  1821 ;  reappointed,  in  1823,  by  the  gov- 
ernor and  senate»under  the  new  constitution,  and  held  the 
office  until  1828.  I  can  venture  to  say,  that  he  never 
neglected  attendance  at  courts  a  single  term,  during  th^is 
whole  period,  unless  prevented  by  sickness.  His  rule  was, 
that  no  man  ougl^  to  accept  a  public  office  and  neglect  to 
perform  its  duties^  whatevet'they  might  be. 

Judge  Lansing  also  held  the  office  of  master  in  chancery, 
and  commipsionei:.  tQ  perform  certain  duties  of  a  justice  6f 
the  supreme  C9uvt  at  chambers.  The  latter  appointment 
was  conferred  after  he  left  pie  common  pleas  bench.  He 
yf9s  a  gentleman.of  great  purity  of  character^  and  held  in 
'       •      '  23 
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strict  observance  those  rules  of  conduct  that  divine  revela- 
tion enjoins,  as  he  believed,  on  all  who  would  secure  a 
happy  future.  He  left  only  two  «ons^  My  attention  was 
always  attracted  to  the  uniform  exactness,  and  methodical 
precision,  in  which  he  transacted  all  his  business,  "whenever 
I  made  professional  calls  upon  him.  This  I  attributed  to 
early  training.  Some  would  say  this  was  a  nation^  charac- 
teristic. Well,  if  this  be  so,  the  pecu}iarity  is  j;he  child  of 
education,  and  is  called  ^^  national,"  when  applied  to  the 
people  of  Holland,  because  they  uniformly  observe  the 
thorough  rules  of  instruction,  and  an  exact  method  of  train- 
ing as  far  as  tl^ey  go.  I  can  not  regard  Dutchmen,  native 
or  a  descendant,  as  the  only  people  of  all  the  Caucasian  races 
who  are  constitutionally  or  by  nature  endowed  with  the 
particular  mental  faculty  of  attaining  method  and  exactness 
in  the  transactions  of  life. 

Mr.  Iiansing  resided  in  the  town  of  Manheim,  several  years 
preceding  his  death,  and  died  there,  September  19th,  1850, 
aged  84  years,  3  months,  and  2  days;  his  beloved  and  re- 
spected consort  died  on  the  23d;  a  grandson,  on  the  SOtb, 
and  a  granddaughter  on  the  24th  of  the  ^me  month.  Within 
the  period  of  a  week,  four  members  of  a  family  were  placed 
in  the  silent  grave.  This  occurrence  was  somewhat  remark- 
able, in  regard  to  the  rapid  succession  in  which  the  events 
happened,  as  there  was  not  at  the  time  any  epidemic  dis- 
eases that  touched  three  of  the  cases. 

John  Mahon 

Was  born  in  Ireland,  and  came  ^o  this  qountry  when  quite 
young.  After  remaining  herea  few  years  he  went  back  to 
Ireland  and  again  returned  to  this  country.  He  crossed  the 
Atlantic  three  times  before  he  was  sixteen  years  old.-  He 
lived  several  years  with  "  blind  John  Smith,"  who  carried 
on  merchandising  in  a  small  w|iy  at  or  near  Utica.  He  was 
in  this  county  some  years  before  1800,  and  acquired  all  his 
education  after  he  left  Ireland.    His  first  wife  was  a  daugh- 
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ter  of  Judge  John  Frank,  of  Oerman  Flats,  in  which  town 
he  resided,  some  years  acting  as  constable  and  deputy  sheriff. 
Being  connected  by  marriage  with  a  Glerman  family,  he 
acquired  and  spoke  the  provincial  dialect  with  all  the  fluency 
of  a  native  (xerman  of  the  Mohawk.  He  was  a  man  of  much 
energy  of  character  and  great  native  talent.  I  knew  him 
wjbU  more  than  thirty  years,  and  in  all  that  time  never  heard 
him  spe€tk  in  any  other  terms  than  of  strong  dislike  and 
execration  of  the  government  and  institutions  of  his  native 
country.  My  curiosity  was  sometimes  so  strongly  excited 
as  almost  to  tempt  me  to  inquire  of  him  the  particulars  gf 
his  parentage,  but  he  was  not  a  man  to  gratify  other  people's 
curiosity  only  when  it  suited  himself.  I  always  imagined 
his  ancestors  %ad  suffered  some  deep  wrong,  or  what  he 
believed  to  be  so,  from  the  British  government  in  Ireland. 

He  said  he  was  indented  out  to  service  for  a  limited  time 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  his  first  passage.  I  am  not  aware 
that  this  practice  continued  after  the  revolution.  He  was 
appointed  sheriff  of  the  county  in  1808,  and  held  the  office 
two  years.  He  was  again  appointed  in  1811,  and  held  the 
place  till  1813;  and  in  1815  he  was  again  reappointed 
and  held  two  years  more.  He  seems  to  have  come  into 
office  and  gone  out  on  every  political  change  in  the  council 
of  appointment.  He  was  an  active  and  efficient  public 
officer,  and  a  very  ardent  politician,  as  the  reader  will  pro- 
bably conclude  by  this  time.  He  never  asked  any  favors 
from  his  political  antagonists,  and  was  very  careful  not  to 
•  be  too  liberal  in  granting  them.  From  1817  to  1821,  he 
was  engaged  to  some  extent  in  private  pursuits,  and  upon 
the  restoration  of  the  republican  party  to  political  power  in 
the  state,  in  the  latter  year,  he  was  appointed  clerk  of  the 
county,  and  held  the  office  until  January,  1823.  In  1819,  he 
was  actively  engaged  in  organizing  an  opposition  in  this 
county  against  Governor  De  Witt  Clinton.  He  was  the 
prime  mover  and  leading  spirit  in  that  movement,  and  did 
not  fail  to  extend  his  exertions  to  the  close  of  the  election 
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in  1820,  when  Clinton  and  Tompkins  were  riTal  candidates 
for  the  gabernatorial  chair. 

On  his  exit  from  the  clerk's  office  he  was  appointed  one 
of  the  county  judges  in  Febmarj,  1823,  and  held  that  office 
until  1833.    This  was  the  close  of  his  active  political  career. 
Judge  Hahon  died  at  Herkimer  in  October,  1861,  aged  78 
years.    He  left  one  descendant,  a  son,  Patrick  Mahon.    I  tjpi 
not  aware  he  had  any  attachments  for  the  predominant 
religious  faith  of  his  native  country.    I  do  not  think  he  had 
any;  and  it  is  this  circumstance  which  seems  to  throw 
obscurity  over  his  origin  and  early  life.    This  is  one  of 
many  cases  often  presenting  themselves  to  our  view,  which 
exhibits  in  bold  relief  some  of  the  striking  peculiarities  of 
American  institutions.    An  alien  orphan,  destitute  alike  of 
money  and  education,  immigrates  to  our  country,  and  by 
application  and  industry  acquires  both.    But  this  is  not  alL 
He  does  not  loiter  at  the  foot  of  the  official  ladder.    He 
secures  the  confidence  and  good  will  of  the  people  whom 
he  can  rightfully  call  his  fellow  citizens,  and  enjoys  for 
nearly  forty  years  high  and  important  official  trusts,  and 
only  leaves  them  when  about  to  go  to  a  last  and  final  rest- 
ing place.     Judge  Mahon  possessed  some  very  marked 
peculiarities.    I  never  heard  that  the  vigor  of  his  intellect 
had  been  in  the  least  impaired  from  the  time  he  quit  public 
life  to  his  death.    But  this  is  no  place  for  questions  not 
relating  to  public  life  and  character.    The  grave  throws  a 
mantle  over  our  foibles,  and  let  that  be  the  end. 

Thomas  Manley 

Was  a  native  of  Dorset,  Bennington  county,  Vermont 
He  came  into  the  present  town  of  Norway,  in  the  spring  of 
1789,  opened  a  small  clearing,  and  erected  his  log  cabin,  and 
brought  his  family  into  the  town  the  next  year,  1790.  It 
will  probably  be  noticed,  that  Norway  was  first  organized  in 
1792,  but  its  territory  has  been  subsequently  very  much 
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circnmscribecL  Mr.  Manley  being  among  the  first  settlers 
on  the  northern  part  of  the  Boyal  grant,  and  a  man  of  energy 
and  force  of  character,  was  a  prominent  man  in  his  toyra. 
He  held  the  office  of  supervisor  fifteen  years,  and  was  tvrice 
commissioned  by  Oovemor  John  Jay  superintendent  of 
highways  in  the  county  of  Herkimer.  These  commissions 
respectively  bear  date  April  4th,  1798,  and  March  8th,  1800. 
One  of  his  sons.  Dr.  Manley,  of  Richfield,  Otsego  county, 
told  me  bis  father,  the  first  year  he  came  on  to  the  grant, 
put  up  a  bark  hut  as  a  sleeping  place  for  himself  and  his 
hired  man,  and  a  store  room  for  such  few  things  as  they 
had,  requiring  protection  from  the  weather.  They  used  a 
blanket  to  cover  the  entrance  of  their  primitive  lodge.  The 
needful  cooking  was  done  at  the  fire  outside.  As  they  were 
then  quite  destitute  of  such  substcuitials,  in  the  way  of  food, 
as  beef,  pork,  mutton  and  lamb,  the  forest  was  resorted  to,  to 
supply  deficiencies,  and  the  white  rabbit  being  numerous, 
were  taken  whenever  occcusion  required.  Not  having  the 
fear  of  cholera  before  their  eyes,  and  being  intent  in  felling 
the  forest  and  opening  their  clearing  for  a  small  crop,  they 
did  not  stop  to  enquire  into  the  origin  and  causes  of  diseases, 
but  threw  their  culinary  offal  down  near  the  door  of  the 
hut,  where  a  considerable  quantity  of  rabbit  bones  had  of 
course  been  accumulating.  Mr.  Manley  and  his  companion 
were  one  night  disturbed  by  an  unusual  noise  outside,  but 
near  their  hut :  listening  a  moment,  they  concluded,  from 
the  cracking  of  the  rabbit  bones,  that  some  strong  mouthed 
native  of  the  forest  was  making  a  night  meal  of  them. 
Manly  took  his  gun,  and  moving  the  blanket  door  gently 
aside,  fired  in  the  direction  of  the  heap  of  rabbit  bones ;  a 
terrific  growl  was  the  only  response,  except  the  echo  of  the 
discharge  in  the  surrounding  dense  forest.  The  night  was 
dark,  and  having  struck  up  a  light  with  steel  and  flint,  and 
recharging  their  gun,  they  cautiously  examined  the  ground 
about  the  hut,  but  found  nothing  except  some  traces  of 
blood.  The  animal,  although  wounded,  was  not  disabled 
from  making  its  escape.    Early  the  next  morning,  Mr.  Man- 
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ley  and  his  companion  took  the  blood  trail  into  tlie  forest, 
and  in  about  an  hour  found  a  good  sized  bear,  wearj  and 
faint  from  the  effects  of  his  late  night  feast,  and  the  unkind 
treatment  he  had  received.  The  bear  was  killed,  in  the 
hope  that  the  meat  would  give  the  captors  a  savorj  change 
in  animal  food.  But  it  was  poor,  and  the  meat  was  coarse, 
dark  and  tough. 

Mr.  Manley  was  an  agriculturist,  and  was  highly  respect* 
ed  in  his  town  and  in  the  county.  He  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  assembly  in  this  state  in  1799,  on  the  ticket  with 
John  Mills  and  John  Myer ;  again  in  1809,  with  Rudolph 
Devendorff  and  Christopher  P.  Bellinger ;   and  'again  in 

•  

1820,  with  Simeon  Ford  and  Daniel  Yan  Home.  He  was 
uniform  and  adhered  with  unwavering  tenacity  to  his  poli- 
tical principles  and  party  in  this  county  more  than  sixty 
years.  It  is  no  slight  evidence  of  the  good  feelings  of  his 
friends,  or  of  his  standing  in  the  county,  that  his  name  was 
often  presented  by  them  as  a  candidate  for  member  of  as- 
sembly, as  well  when  there  was  a  fair  prospect  of  success, 
as  when  this  chance  was  quite  doubtfuL  He  died  in  Norway, 
where  he  lived  63  years,  on  the  2l8t  of  January,  1852,  aged 
88  years  and  six  months.  He  was  born  in  August,  1763. 
In  closing  this  notice,  I  need  hardly  add,  that  isuch  a  man 
as  Mr.  Manley  must  have  been  highly  esteemed  while  living, 
and  died  regretted  by  all  who  knew  him. 

Jacob  Mabkell 

Was  bom  in  the  county  of  Schenectady,  on  the  8th  of 
May,  1770,  about  two  miles  west  of  the  city.  His  parents 
were  Germans,  or  of  German  descent.  He  received  his 
English  common  school  education,  while  quite  young,  at 
Schenectady.  This  name  is  found  in  the  list  of  Palatine 
immigrants,  who  came  over  in  1710,  but  his  ancestors  were 
not  among  the  Bumetsfield  patentees.  Judge  Maikell's 
father  came  to  Stone  Arabia,  in  the  present  town  of  Palatine, 
Montgomery  county,  at  an  early  period,  but  whether  before 
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or  at  the  close  of  the  revolution,  I  have  not  been  able  to 
ascertain.    Toung  Markell's  health  was  not  robust,  and  he 
was  placed  in  Haley's  store,  in  Albany,  where  he  served 
oat  a  clerkship.    He  married,  when  twenty  years  old,  at 
Palatine,  and  removed  to  Manheim,  and  commenced  farm- 
ing, which,  he  carried  on  daring  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
antil  he  became  too  infirm,  in  consequence  of  age,  to  attend 
to  the  laborioas  daties  of  that  occupation.    When  he  first 
came  to  Manheim,  he  opened  a  small  country  store,  and 
manufactured  pot-ashes,  a  business  that  yielded  a  good  re- 
turn while  the  country  wlas  new,  and  timber  plenty.    He 
was  an  acting  justice  of  the  peace,  almost  time  out  of  mind, 
and  held  the  office  of  supervisor  in  the  town  of  Manheim 
iweniy'4even  years.    When  that  town  remained  attached  to 
Montgomery  county,  he«t^eld  the  office  of  judge  of  the  court 
of  common  pleas,  and  was  elected  to  congress  for  one  term, 
daring  Mr.  Madison's  administration,  and  in  the  war  of  1812. 
He  was  elected  one  of  the  members  of  assembly  from  Her- 
kimer county,  in  1819,  on  the  same  ticket  with  James  Orton 
and  Philo  M.  Hackley,  and  closed  a  long  and  well  spent  life 
at  the  residence  of  bis  son,  John  Markell,  Esq.,  in  Manheim, 
with.whem  he.had  lived  the  two  preceding  years,  on  the 
26th  of  November,  1852,  aged  82  years,  6  months  and  18 
days,  after  a  very  brief  illness.    His  wife  survived  only 
seventeen  days^    She  was  about  five  months  younger  than 
her  husband.    They  had  lived  together  after  marrriage 
about  sixty-two  years,  and  raised  a  family  of  children.   She 
was  as  wellf  apparently,  as  she  had  been  for  many  years 
previous,  when  her  husband  died,  but  immediately  after  his 
funeral  she  sank  under  hor.afflictions,  and  yielded  her  life  to 
the  messetnger  that  neyer  calls  but  once. 

Judge  Markell  was  very  methodical  in  all  his  business 
'afifairs,'  and  with  other  qualities  possessed  a  shrewd  and 
intelligent  mind,  which,,  from  long  practice,  had  become 
considerably  imbued  with  legal  principles,  and  especiaUy 
those  in  reference  to  domestic  relations..  Hence,  when  his 
facullies  were  onimpwred,  he  wrote  mq^  of  the  wills  made 
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in  his  town,  was  usually  called  upon  to  adjust,  settle  and 
arrange  impdttant  and  difficult  questions  or  matters  of  busi- 
ness between  neighbors,  was  often  entrusted  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  estates,  and  the  guardianship  of  infants.  In 
view  of  the  facts  already  stated,  I  need  hardly  say,  he  pos- 
sessed, in  an  eminent  degree,  the  confidence  and  good  iriU 
of  his  tovmsmen. 

In  the  prime  of  life,  he  was.-capabteof  exerting  a  political 
influence,  which  was  usuaUy  felt  by  his  opponents. 

John  Mills 

Was  born  in  the  town  of  Chatham,  Columbia  county,  New 
York.  He  came  into  the  town  of  Columbia <ebout  the  year 
1790,  and  was  by  occupation  a  fanner.  *In%t&tUre  hei  was 
just  what  one  would  wish,  being,  **  six  feet  high,  and  well 
proportioned,"  and  in  all  respects  A  fine  looking  man.  He 
was  truly  one  of  nature's  noblemen;  his  conversational 
powers  were  good,  was  fond  of 'company,  pleasant  and 
a^eeable  in  his  manners ;  few  men  possessed  the  art  of 
pleasing  to  so  great  an  extent.  He  seldom  .said  a  foolish 
thing,  and  never  did  a  mean  act.  He  had  the  faculty  of 
accommodating  himself  to  the  company  he  was  in,  and  of 
going  with  his  whole  mind  into  the  subjects  which  were 
the  topics  of  conversation ;  and  whether  light  and  frivo- 
lous, .or  sound,  substantial  and  grave,  it  made  no  difference 
to  him,  he  was  at  home  in  either,  and  whatever  he  said  was 
listened  to  with  attention.  His  countenance  and  manner, 
in  fact,  the  whole  man,  changed  te  ^suit  the  company,  the 
subject  matter  and  tbe  occasion^ « He  could  look  pleasant  or 
serious  and  grave,  or  frown  with  great  severity. '  He  was 
honest  and  fair  iu  his  dealings^  and  was  deservedly  popular. 
HAd  many  friends,  and  few,  if  any,  enemies.  -  He  w^s'a  kind 
hearted,  good  neighbor,  never  had  lawsuits  or  difficulty  hiifi- 
self,  and  did  much,  by  example  and  otherwise,  te  preserve 
friendship  and  good  morala  in  society.  He  Wks  several' 
times  supervisor  of  the  town^  and  usually  held  some  ^wn 
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office,  although  the  political  majority  was  against  him.  He 
was  elected  to  the  assembly  of  this  state,  in  1799,  and  was 
frequently  a  candidate  and  lost  his  election,  not  for  want  of 
fitness  or  popularity,  but  because  he  belonged  to,  and  acted 
with,  the  federal  party,  which  was  in  the  minority. 

He  died  in  1836,  at  the  age  of  76,  having  always  resided 
on  the  farm  on  which  he  first  located,  and  helped  clear  with 
his  own  hands. 

A  highly  respectable  correspondent  says  : 

"I  lived  within  three-fourths  of  a  mile  of  Capt.  Mills 
some  thirty  years,  and  was  in  almost  all  sorts  of  company 
with  him.  I  knew  him  well.  His  education  W£^  limited. 
I  think  him  the  best  specimen  of  a  man  I  ever  knew.  I  was 
also  acquainted  with  his  father ;  he  was  a  real  Yankee.  His 
mother  was  low  Dutch.*' 

Michael  Mtebs 

Was  bom  at  Auville,  New  Jersey,  February  1st,  1753. 
Although  of  German  descent,  he  was  not  from  the  original 
Palatine  stock  of  the  upper  Mohawk  vaUey.  The  name  is 
not  found  in  the  list  of  Palatine  immigrants  who  came  to 
the  colony  in  1709  and  1710.  His  ancestors  may  have  been 
among  those  who  composed  the  third  emigration  in  1722. 
With  a  view  of  giving  as  much  of  the  early  history  of  the 
prominent  public  men  who  labored  in  organizing  the  county, 
as  well  as  to  aid  in  establishing  the  liberties  of  the  country, 
as  might  be  any  way  interesting,  I  have  endeavored  to  reach 
that  object  in  respect  to  the  subject  of  this  notice,  and  have 
failed.  Mr.  Myers  was  with  the  American  forces  at  the 
battle  of  Johnstown  in  1781,  where  he  was  severely  wounded 
in  the  leg,  and  from  the  efiects  of  which  he  never  recovered. 
He  was  then  about  twenty-eight  years  old.  The  American 
forces  in  this  action  were  composed  of  levies  and  militia; 
it  may  therefbre  be  presumed  that  he  had  come  into  Tryon 
county  before  or  during  the  war.  Upon  the  organization 
of  the  county  courts,  he  appears  to  have  been  appointed  one 
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of  the  judges  and  a  justice  of  the  peace,  Febnuuy  ITth, 
1791.  He  was  several  times  reappointed,  but  was  left  out 
of  the  civil  commission  in  1805.   « 

He  was  elected  the  jBrst  member  of  assembly  after  the 
erection  qf  the  county  and  reelected  the  following  year,  and 
was  in  attendance  at  the  winter  sessions  of  1792  and  1793. 
Judge  Myers  had  been  a  resident  of  that  part  of  Tryon  or 
Montgomery  county  now  embraced  in  Herkimer,  several 
years  before  1790.  He  was  elected  to  the  senate  in  the 
spring  of  1795,  took  his  seat  at  the  following  session  and 
served  his  full  term  of  four  years.  After  this  he  does  not 
seem  to  have  occupied  any  prominent  official  station.  His 
successor  in  the  senate  from  this  county  was  John  Meyer, 
who  was  several  years  one  of  the  county  judges,  and  in  1800 
appointed  the  first  judge.  He  served  but  one  year  of  his 
senatorial  term,  and  left  the  county  about  the  year  1802. 
John  and  Michael  were  not  relatives.  The  former  retained 
the  German  usage  in  writing  the  family  name;  I  think  the 
latter  did  not. 

Judge  Michael  Myers  was  many  years  a  prominent  and 
influential  politician  in  this  county,  but  he  attached  himself 
to  that  political  party  which  found  but  few  adherents  among 
the  Germans  in  this  quarter,  when  the  people  ranged  them- 
selves as  federalists  ai^d  republicans.  He  was  appointed  by 
President  John  Adams,  commissioner  of  stamps  for  this 
county,  but  stamped  paper,  bearing  the  impress  of  the 
American  eagle  even,  fared  no  better  in  the  upper  Mohawk 
valley  in  1797-8,  than  that  showing  the  lion  and  the  unicorn 
and  a  jeweled  crown,  encircled  with  England's  loved  motto, 
'^HoNi  SoiT  Qui  Mal  y  Pense,"  did  among  the  Boston!- 
ans,  in  1766.  ^'  Dunder  and  Blixum,"  muttered  the  German 
in  his  provincial  dialect,  ^^  what  for  gant  I  gif  mine  node 
any  more  to  bay  for  der  horse  or  der  gow  I  puy,  mitout  I 
bay  dwenty-fife  zents  for  der  baper  mit  der  stamb."  "  Why, 
neighbor  Hanyost,"  responded  the  Yankee  follower  of  Shays, 
^^  I  guess  al\  them  tarnel  Britishers  have  kum  back  to  Filla- 
delfa  agin,.and  ar  ony  putin  on  the  tax  to  show  who's  who; 
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darn  the  old  tories,  I  won't  stand  it,  that's  sartin.''  The 
stamps  came  to  a  bad  market^  and  the  commissioner's  period- 
ical returns  showed  a  good  supply  on  hand  of  those  first 
sent. 

Judge  Myers  possessed  a  good  share  of  energy,  and  his 
position  gave  him  opportunities  of  laying  the  foundation  of 
one  of  the  most  splendid  fortunes  in  the  state,  and  it  was 
believed  by  many  of  his  townsmen  that  he  had  accumulated 
great  wealth  in  the  purchase  and  sale  of  wild  lands,  at  an 
early  period  after  the  close  of  the  war.  Although  at  his 
death  his  fortune  was  ample,  it  was  by  no  means  so  extended 
as  it  might  have  been,  if  he  had  retained  the  interest  in  the 
lands  purchased  in  his  name,  connected  with  others.  He 
seems  to  have  had  a  good  many  transactions  with  the  late 
John  I.  Morgan,  in  those  speculations,  and  when  we  com- 
pare the  reputed  wealth  of  these  two  gentlemen  at  their 
respective  demises,  it  will  not  be  supposed  the  judge's  actual 
share  in  these  original  purchases,  retained  by  him,  was 
nearly  as  large  or  beneficial  as  the  public  records  seem  to 
indicate.  He  may  not  have  been  as  confident  in  respect  to 
prospective  value  of  real  estate  as  his  partners  were,  and 
alienated  at  the  prices  paid,  three  shiUings  and  three  pence 
per  acre,  with  a  small  advance.  This  must  have  been  a 
moderate  price  for  lands  in  the  520  townships,  even  in  179L 
Lands  in  the  Royal  grant  were  sold  in  1786,  at  f2*60  per 
acre. 

Judge  Myers  died  at  Herkimer,  February  17,  1814,  aged 
61  years  and  16  days.  He  left  numerous  descendants,  sons 
and  daughters,  those  who  yet  survive  have  sought  homes  in 
other  parts  of  our  broad  country.  I  believe  there  is  not  at 
this  time  a  single  male  descendant  of  this  stock  now  in  the 
county,  but  there  are  several  in  different  parts  of  this  state, 
and  in  other  states  of  the  union. 

Peter  M.  My^rs  who  was  appointed  county  clerk  in  1810, 
was  a  son  of  Judge  Myers.  He  held  the  office  one  year, 
under  this  appointment,  when  by  a  political  revolution  in 
the  counsel  of  appointment  he  was  removed,  and  again  by 
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another  change  in  politics  in  1813,  he  was  reappointed  and 
held  the  office  two  years.  Mr.  Myers  has  been  dead  many 
years.    He  left  dasc^idantsy  Be^eral  of  whom  remain  in  this 

state. 

Doctor  William  Pbtbt. 

I  now  introduce  to  the  reader  a  native  of  Germany,  who 
did  good  service  for  the  country  during  the  revolution  in 
the  capacity  of  physician  and  surgeon,  as  well  as  in  other' 
respects.  He  was  born  near  Oppenheim,  December  7th, 
1733,  came  to  this  country  in  1763,  and  married  Salome 
Wolf,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  John  Wolf  of  Oosby's  manor, 
December  22, 1766.  Dr.  Petry  was  a  Bavarian,  no  connec- 
tion of  the  Petrie  family  from  the  Palatinate,  and  before  he 
came  to  America,  he  served  as  a  surgeon  in  the  Prussian 
army.  Having  obtained  a  professional  diploma  in  G^many, 
he  of  course  must  have  previously  received  a  classical  and 
professional  education.  He  was  interested  in  a  store  or 
employed  in  selling  goods  before  the  revolution,  at  the 
present  village  of  Herkimer;  the  out-break  of  the  war  put  a 
stop  to  that  business  for  a  time,  although  he  seems  to  have 
reengaged  in  it  in  1784.  He  did  not  feel  a  very  strong  sym- 
pathy for  the  royal  cause,  for  we  find  him  on  the  2d  of  June, 
1775,  attending  a  meeting  of  Tryon  county  committee  of 
safety  as  a  member  from .  the  German  Flats  and  Kingsland 
district.  He  continued  a  member  of  that  committee  several 
years  and  probably  until  the  state  government  was  organ- 
ized. I  also  perceive  he  acted  as  a  justice  of  the  peace 
during  the  war.  He  was  employed  as  a  surgeon  at  Fort 
Dayton  in  1776  and  1779.  He  was  General  Herkimer's 
medical  adviser,  and  did  not  concur  in  the  treatment  of  the 

■ 

young  French  surgeon  who  amputated  the  General's  leg 
below  the  knee  several  days  after  it  was  shattered.  I  also 
notice  an  account  for  medicine  and  attendance,  by  direction 
of  the  commissioners  of  Indian  afiairs,  on  some  Indian  child- 
ren,  and  on  **  Scanando's  daughter  when  beaten  with  a  stone 
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by  an  Indian.''    As  a  memorial  of  the  past  I  transcribe  the 
following : 

"  At  a  council  of  appointment  held  at  PonghkeepsiCy  April 
27 y  1781 :    Present :  — His  Excellency  Oovemor  Clinton, 
President    The  Honorable  Abraham  Ten  Broeck,  Ste- 
phen Wardy  Arthur  Parks,  Esqr&y  Members. 
^^  Resolved,  That  William  Petry  be  Surgeon  of  the  Begiment 
raised  for  the  immediate  defence  of  this  state,  whereof 
Marinus  Willet,  Esquire,  is  Lieutenant  Colonel  Commandant. 
State  of  New  York,  ss : 

*^  The  aforegoing  is  truly  extracted  from  the  mijiutes  of 
the  council  of  appointment.  Robert  Harper,  Clerk." 

In  April,  1782,  Doctor  Petry  was  appointed  by  the  coun- 
cil of  appointment  surgeon  of  the  regiment  of  state  levies 
commanded  by  Colonel  WiUett.  He  was  present  at  the  Oris^ 
kany  battle  and  wounded  in  the  leg,  from  which  he  suffered 
a  good  deal  of  inconvenience.  He  dressed  General  Herki- 
mer's wound  on  the  battle  field.  It  is  imderstood  that  at 
this  time  there  was  not  as  much  cordiality  between  the 
general  and  the  doctor  as  had  previously  existed.  As  the 
latter  was  then  one  of  the  county  committee  of  safety,  he 
may  with  the  other  members  of  the  committee  have  disap- 
proved of  the  general's  poUcy  in  regard  to  an  immediate 
march  to  the  relief  of  Fort  Stanwix.  It  is  reported  of  the 
doctor  that  he  was  not  strictly  a  noncombatant  at  Oriskany, 
that  after  the  first  assault  by  the  enemy  he  was  very  active 
in  encoun^ing  the  militia,  and  forming  them  so  as  to  pre- 
sent a  combined  resistance  to  the  enemy.  His  former 
experience  in  the  Prussian  service  enabled  him  to  afford 
essential  aid  on  that  occasion.  He  was  with  his  regiment 
under  CoL  Willett  in  October  1781,  when  that  brave  and 
active  officer  pursued  Boss  and  Butler's  party  on  their  retreat 
across  the  country  to  reach  their  boats  at  the  Oneida  lake,  and 
when  the  latter  was  killed  after  crossing  the  West  Canada 
creek.  He  also  accompanied  his  regiment  under  Willett  in 
February,  1783,  on  the  expedition  to  capture  by  surprise  the 
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British  fortress  at  Oswego,  which  failed  of  success,  not  how- 
ever by  any  fault  of  the  American  commander. 

Doct.  Petry  was  actively  engaged  in  his  profession,  nearly 
the  whole  length  of  the  Mohawk  valley,  during  the  revolution, 
and  before  and  after,  he  being  the  principal  physician  and 
surgeon  in  the  co^nty,  until  nearly  the  close  of  his  life.  He 
always  went  armed  during  the  war,  in  going  the  round  of 
his  visits.  He  was  somewhat  bnisk  in  manners,  and  firm  in 
his  resolves.  Many  anecdotes  are  told  of  him,  some  of  them 
quite  amusing  and  characteristic  of  the  man.  Not  being 
within  call  at  the  moment  when  an  operation  was  required 
upon  one  of  the  men  of  his  regiment,  several  of  the  young 
American  surgeons  were  called  in,  and  while  they  were  con- 
sulting what  to  do,  he  returned,  and  coming  into  the  room 
where  the  disabled  man  and  the  doctors  were,  asked  the 
Yankee  surgeons  to  retire  a  few  minutes,  as  he  wished  to 
confer  with  the  wounded  man.  While  they  were  absent 
he  amputated  and  dressed  the  limb,  and  then  sent  for  them 
to  return,  and  remarked  that  they  might  now  consult  as 
long  as  they  pleased.  After  the  peace  he  again  engaged  in 
mercantile  business  at  Herkimer,  which  he  continued  till 
near  the  close  of  life.  He  died  at  that  place,  August  6th, 
1806,  aged  nearly  73  years.  He  left  several  sons  and  daugh- 
ters, and  of  the  latter  is  the  mother  of  the  Messrs.  Earls. 
His  memory  has  been,  and  still  is,  highly  cherished  by  the 
old  German  inhabitants  of  the  county,  who  knew  him.  His 
descendants  still  retain  the  paternal  estate,  for  which  they 
entertain  a  high  regard. 

When  the  doctor  had  made  up  his  mind,  on  almost  any 
subject,  all  further  debate  with  him  was  not  of  much  use. 
His  family  residence  was  a  little  distance  from  the  Court 
house,  and  the  compact  part  of  the  village,  where  he  often 
resorted  to  hear  aud  talk  over  the  news  of  the  day,  with  his 
neighbors  and  old  revolutionary  compeers,  who  were  never  at 
fault  for  fruitful  themes  of  discussion,  when  modern  affairs 
did  not  present  them.  He  had  become  very  deeply  interested 
in  regard  to  the  stamp  act,  passed  under  Mr.  Adams's  admin- 
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istration,  and  stoutly  denied  the  justice  and  propriety  of 
compelling  the  American  people  to  buy  stamped  paper  for 
their  ordinary  business,  as  they  had  just  got  through  with 
a  long  war  to  get  rid  of  it.  He  became  very  much  excited 
on  the  subject,  when,  one  day,  he  was  in  the  village  where 
the  stamps  had  been  long  and  warmly  discussed,  and  argu- 
ments, pro  and  con,  wholly  exhausted,  the  old  gentleman 
returned  home  greatly  vexed  and  annoyed,  the  din  of 
stamps,  and  stamp  acts  ringing  in  his  ears,  when  the  pectdiar 
voice  of  a  flock  of  guinea  hens,  on  his  premises,  arrested  his 
attention ;  the  innocent  cry  of  the  poor  hens  sounded  to  him 
very  like  stamp  act,  and  he  coidd  not  endure  it.  He  ordered 
his  boys  to  kill  them  at  once,  for  .he  would  not,  he  said, 
have  any  d — d  stamps  about  him.  The  innocent  hens  were 
"beheaded  for  the  treasonable  cry  of  stamps.  I  can  not  better 
close  this  brief  notice  of  the  doctor,  than  by  giving  in  this 
place  a  copy  of  his  diploma,  translated  from  the  German. 

We,  ordained  by  Graee*  an  Electoral-Palatine  Medical 
Assemblt;  appointed  Privy  Counsellor,  and  First  private 
Physician,  Dibectob  and  Assbssobs,  Court  Physicians  and 
City  Physicians,  Ac, 

Do  hereby  testify  and  make  known  that  the  proprietor 
of  this,  named  Wiluam  Petby,  bom  in  Muriein,  in  the 
Eledoral'PalaHne  BaiUwick  of  Oppenheim,  came  to  us  with  a 
dutiful  petition  to  be  examined  in  the  e^rt  of  surgery,  accord- 
ing to  the  graceful  Electoral  Royal  Medical  Order.  Therefore, 
after  producing  his  authentic  indentures,  shomng  that  he 
had  regularly  studied  surgery  fer  three  years  with  John 
George  Heusery  the  City  Surgeon  of  the  Electoral  Palatine 
Bailiwick  of  Oppenheim  ;  then  studied  with  Schimdi,  the 
City  Surgeon  here  in  Manheim,  one  year  and  a  half,  and 
attended  the  .Anatomictd  School  in  Berlin;  after  that  served 
one  year  in  the  Boyal  Prussian  Hospital,  in  Dresden  and 
Torgau,  also  served  as  company  surgeon  during  four  years 
in  the  Estimable  Schenckendorf^s  Infaniry  Regimeni^  and  in 
like  manner  served  two  years  among  the  English  Grenadiers; 
and  that  during  all  the  time  he  practiced  the  surgical  and 
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anatomical  art  We  had  no  hesitation  to  comply  with 
WiLUAK  Fetbt'b  petition  to  give  him  the  customary  exam- 
ination. In  which  examination,  as  to  all  questions  about 
wounds  in  general,  amtunonSf  tumorsj  Jractureiy  tuxatiomij  ana* 
tomical  and  surgical  operations,  he  having  answered  to  ouc 
perfect  satisfaction ;  and  in  our  presence,  also  to  our  satis- 
faction, attended  to  several  practical  cases  in  surgery.  We 
all  agree  that  he  is  a  skillful  and  well  instructed  surgeon, 
which  we  hereby  attest  to  him  by  virtue  of  our  usual  seal 
and  with  our  own  hands.  Manheim,  8th  Febr.,  1763. 
Consilium  Modicum  Electorale  Palatinum 
[l.  s.]  P.  J.  Walck,  Jc.  ScHBOTT,  Modico. 

FRANCISCO  Helm,  Actuarius. 

M.  Pbia. 

Geobge  Bosecbants 

Was  the  son  of  the  Bev.  Abraham  Bosecrants,  who  for 
many  years  presided  over  the  German  congregations  in  the 
Mohawk  valley.  George  was  bom  on  the  15th  of  March, 
1764,  on  Fall  hill,  in  the  present  town  of  Little  Falls.  His 
mother  was  a  sister  of  Gen.  Nicholas  Herkimer.  He  died 
December  2l8t,  1838,  at  the  place  of  his  birth,  aged  74  years, 
9  months  and  6  days.  He  bad  four  brothers,  Henry,  Abra- 
ham, Joseph  and  Nicholas,  and  three  sisters.  He  left  one 
son,  Abraham  G.,  now  living,  and  five  daughters.  Although 
of  German  descent,  he  did  not  belong  to  the  original  Pala- 
tine stock,  and  therefore  the  sketch  of  his  life  and  family 
belongs  to  a  different  chapter  of  biographies. 

Mr.  Bosecrants  was  called  pretty  early  into  public  life. 
At  the  age  of  thirty-five,  he  .was  elected  to  the  state  con- 
vention with  Evans  Wharry  and  Matthias  B.  Tallmadge,* 
from  this  county,  which  was  called  in  1801,  to  act  upon 
certain  propositions  in  respect  to  the  power  of  the  members 
of  the  council  of  appointment,  and  limiting  the  number  of 
members  of  assembly.  In  1805  he  was  appointed  one  of 
the  judges  of  the  court  of  co;nmon  pleas,  which  office  he 
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held  until  March,  1821.  In  1812,  he  was  appointed  by  the 
legislature  one  of  the  electors  of  president  and  vice-president 
of  the  Utited  States,  and  voted  with  the  other  electors  of 
this  state  for  De  Witt  Clinton,  in  preference  to  James 
Madison.  He  was  one  of  the  members  of  assembly  from 
the  county,  in  1817  and  1818,  and  was  chosen  a  state  sena- 
tor at  the  spring  election  in  1818,  and  held  that  office  the 
full  term  of  four  years.  This  closed  his  official  career.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  council  of  appointment  in  1819,  and 
warmly  attached  to  Governor  De  Witt  Clinton  while  that 
distinguished  statesman  occupied  a  prominent  position  in 
the  councils  of  the  state. 

It  must  be  evident  to  any  one  familiar  with  the  history  of 
political  parties  in  the  county,  that  Judge  Bosecrants  was 
of  the  old  republican  school  of  politicians.  In  voting  for 
Mr.  Clinton,  in  1812,  for  president,  if  he  erred  at  all,  he 
erred  in  common  with  a  majority  of  his  political  friends  in 
the  legislature,  who  had  nominated  Mr.  Clinton  in  opposi- 
tion to  Mr.  Madison. 

Judge  Rosecrants  possessed  good  sound  sense,  and  a  dis- 
criminating judgment.  He  was  industrious,  diligent  and 
attentive  to  his  public  duties,  and  highly  esteemed  for  his 
many  amiable  qualities  as  a  private  citizen.  He  was  a  warm 
admirer  of  General  Andrew  Jackson,  and  much  elated  at 
the  general's  election  to  the  presidency.  When  not  engaged 
in  public  life.  Judge  Rosecrants  devoted  himself  to  agricul- 
tural pursuits  on  one  of  the  most  delightful  farms  in  the 
county,  situated  on  Fall  hill. 

m 

Nathan  Smith 

Was  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  came  into  this  county  in 
1790,  and  opened  a  country  retail  store,  in  company  with 
Naham  Daniels,  a  few  miles  from  the  present  village  of 
Fairfield,  on  the  farm  recently  occupied  by  Robert  Alexan- 
der, and  now  by  his  descendants.    They,  at  the  same  time, 

24 
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.carried  on  the  manufacture  of  pot-ashes.  Mr.  Daniels 
removed  to  Newport  two  or  three  years  afterwards.  Mr. 
Smith  then  removed  to  Fairfield  village,  where  he  continued 
the  mercantile  business  for  some  time  in  connection  with 
his  brothers  William  and  Samuel.  He  was  many  years  a 
prominent  politician  in  this  county,  and  his  first  appearance 
in  the  legislative  halls  of  the  state  appears  to  have  been  in 
17989  associated  with  Gaylord  Griswold  and  five  others. 
This  was  the  year  that  Oneida  was  erected.  I  state  the  fact 
that  one  at  least  of  Mr.  Smith's  colleagues,  Mr.  Oriswold, 
was,  in  after  life,  a  leading  and  influential  politician  of  the 
federal  school,  and  more  than  fifteen  years  after  his  first 
election,  Mr.  Smith  was  associated  with  the  republican  party. 
He  was  again  chosen  member  of  assembly,  and  was  in  his 
place  at  the  sessions  of  1801  and  1802.  These  successive 
elections,  at  a  period  when  the  political  opinions  of  candi- 
dates were  drawn  out  and  freely  expressed,  lead,  to  the 
conclusion  I  have  formed  in  regard  to  his  early  political 
attachments. 

He  was  appointed  a  judge  of  the  county  courts  and  jus- 
tice of  the  peace,  in  March,  1805,  but  it  does  not  appear  he 
was  again  commissioned  in  1808  and  1811,  and  no  other 
person  seems  to  have  been  appointed  at  either  of  those 
periods  to  fill  his  place  on  the  colnmon  pleas  bench.  Judge 
Smith  was  chosen  a  senator  from  the  western  district  at  the 
election  in  1805,  and  held  the  office  two  full  terms  by  a 
reelection  in  1809.  In  February,  1808,  he  was  chosen  by 
the  assembly  one  of  the  council  of  appointment.  This  great 
political  machine  had  the  previous  year  been  in  active  ope- 
ration under  the  direction  of  Gov.  Lewis,  who  had  been 
elevated  to  the  executive  chair  by  the  combined  votes  of  the 
federal  and  a  section  of  the  republican  parties  ;  but  a  large 
portion  of  the  latter  were  very  much  opposed  to  the 
governor,  and  were  arranging  themselves  in  formidable 
masses  to  defeat  his  reelection.  The  governor  and  his 
council  of  1808,  sought  to  strengthen  themselves  by  the 
removal  from  office  of  every  unfriendly  republican ;  but  as 
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usual  on  such  occasions  the  official  patronage  w^  princi- 
pally bestowed  upon  Lewisite  republicans,  or  quids,  as  then 
called.    The    federalists,    although    they  had    supported 
Lewis's  election,  were  not  permitted  to  taste  the  \*  loaves 
and  fishes  "  of  office,  and  one  of  those  not  uncommqA  occur- 
rences in  New  York  politics  had  happened,  in  which  the 
whole  patronage  and  emoluments  of  place  were  bestowed 
upon  a  section  of  the  republican  party,  and  that  section  idf 
this  instance  was  the  least  numerous  and  influential  of  the 
two  in  the  several  counties  of  the  state.    The  rivalries  and 
jealousies  of  the  potent  and  wealthy  families  -existing  u^  this 
colony  at  the  out-break  of  the  revolution,  and  who  embraced  * 
the  popular  cause,  was  often  exhibited  at  the  .elections,  and 
for  nearly  forty  years  after  the  peace  of  1783,  th^s  great  ' 
political  star  chamber,  the  council  of  appointment,  rewarded 
the  faithful  and  punished  the  insubordinates  with  unerring 
precision.    Woe  to  the  official  who  fiailed  to  support  the 
regular  nominations  of  the  party ;  froiQ  that  moment  he  was  . 
a  doomed  mem.    The  election  of  Mr.  Tompkins  to  the  ex- 
ecutive chair,  and  the  return  of  more  than  .two  to  one  mem-  * 
bers  of  assembly  friendly  to  the  new  governor,  *with  a 
majority  in  the  senate,  gave  note  pf  preparation  for  one  of  ' 
those  periodical  removals  and  appointments  which  often 
visited  the  state  before  and  since  the  time  nOw  bein^  tx)i>* 
sidered.  .  «        ,. 

The  council  of  which  Judge  Smith  was»  a  member  pro- 
ceeded in  the  work  of  *^  CTUQb.ing  out  insubordination  "  with 
a  zeal  and  dispatch  that  in 'a  very  fe^  months  produced  b 
change  of  individuals  in  nearly  all  the  civil  joffices  in  the 
state. 

The  application  for  the  charter  of  the  Biemk  of  A,merica 
with  a  capital  of  $6,000,000,  was 'made  at  the  s^ion  of* 
1812,  and  Judge  Smith  was  still  a  member' of  the  senate* 
This  application  was  generally  opposed  by  the  rep'UbUcain  ' 
members  and  favored  by  the  federalists.  Opyemcgr.  Tom]p- 
kins  was  by  no  means  friendly,  and  on  the  27th  of  March,  prp- 
roguedthelegislatiiire  until  the  ^.Ist  of  May  foUowiog,  assign- 
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ing  as  a  reason  for  this^act  that  the  applicants  had  used  or 
attempted  to  lise  corrupt  means  to  procure  the  charter.  The 
bill-had  passed  the  assembly  by  a  vote  of  fifty-eight  to  thirty- 
nine,  and  was  sent  to  the  senate,  when  on  a  motion  to  reject, 
the  vote  wa9>thirteen  to  fifteen  and  failed.  The  prorogation 
took  place  soon  after  and  caused  great  excitement  and  some 
violence  and  outrage.  This  was  a  strong  executive  meaaore, 
but  if,  as  was  then  and  still  is  believed,  a  bill  was  about  to 
be  forced  through  the  legislature  by  corrupt  appliances,  any 
legal  and  constitutional  measure  might  be  adopted  to  defeat 
it.  Xhe  governor  was  sustaised  by  the  public  judgment 
*  and  this  showed  pretty  conclusively  the  popular  belief  in 
the  charges  o£  corruption. 

When  the  legislature  met,  on  the  21st  of  May,  the  senate 
immediately  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  to  incorporate 
the  stockholders  of  the  Bank  of  America.     As  may  be  well 
supposed  under  the  circumstances,  the  opposition  to  its  pas- 
sage was  long  and  ably  conducted,  but  the  bill  finally  passed 
the  senate  by  a  vote  of  seventeen  to  thirteen.  Judge  Smith 
'  voting  for  it.  •  The  early  history  of  the  bank  legislation  Gi 
this  state,  exhibits  scenes  of  the  most  revolting  character, 
highly  discreditable  to  tl\e  state.     The  public  mind  was  not 
only  satisfied,  but  had  a  surfeit  of  such  matters,  and  for 
many  years  after  chartering  the  Bank  of  America,  but  few 
applications  fqr  laws  pf  this  sort  were  presented  to  the  le- 
gislature.   The  last  "attempt  to  procure  bank  charters  by 
bribery  of  members  was  made  in  1825.    The  effort  was 
exposed  and  severely  punished,  as  all  such  acts  should  be, 
if  the  purity  of   legislation  is;  to  be   preserved.      This 
remarkable  fact  is  shown  in  the  history  of  the  passage  of 
the  Bank  of  America  charter.    The  vote  in  favor  of  the  bill 
^as    considerably  increased    in  the  assembly,    after  the 
exposure  of  the  corrupt  conduct  of  the  agents  of  applicants ; 
and  why  the  senate  should  have  entertained  the  bill  at  all, 
after  these  aets  were  known,  must  surpass  the  comprehen- 
sion of  modern 'legislators.     During  the  bank  legislation  of 
18S9, 1830  and  1831,  very  serious  doubts  were  entertained 
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iti  relation  to  reincorporating  any  of  these  tainted  charters. 
One  of  them  was  rejected  in  ttie  senate,  and  on  winding  up 
its  concerns  exhibited  a  beggarly  account  of  insolvent 
assei/S* 

I  have  alluded  to  this  subject  in  this  place  only  because 
Judge  Smith  was  an  actor  in  chartering  *  the  Bank  of 
America,  and  that  was  an  event  of  his  public  life,  in  which 
he  participated.  It  is  due  to  his  character*  and  fame  that  I 
should  say  in  this  connection,  I  am  not  aware  that  he- was 
In,  any  respect  damaged  by  the  vote  he  gave,  and  certainly 
in  the  published  history  of  those  times.  Which  I  have  seen, 
his  name  no  otherwise  appears  than  in  the  affirmative  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill.  After  the  close  of  his  last  senatorial 
term.  Judge  Smith  was  appointed  the  first  jvtdge  of  the 
county  courts,  in  April  1814,  and  held  the  office  till  Feb- 
ruary, 1821,  when  he  resigned  the  place.  He  died  at  Fair- 
field in  this  county,  October  7th,  1836,  at  th^ 'mature  age  of 
67  years ;  ripe  in  honors  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  competent 
wealth,  the  fruits  of  a  long  life  devoted  to  business  pursuits. 
He  left  a  family. 

While  devoted  to  the  cause  and  responsibilities  of  legis- 
lation, he  was  not  unmindful  of  local  affairs  near  home.  He 
aided  in  the  founding  and  building  up  the  first  academy 
established  in  the  county,  and  exerted  his  best  efforts,  in 
conjunction  with  others,  in  behalf  of  the  medical  institution 
located  at  Fairfield,  some  notice  of  which  will  l)e  found  in 
another  place. 

a 

Ephbaim  Snow 

Was  a  native  of  the  state  of  Connecticut,  and  removed 

• 

from  ELillingworth  into  this  county,  some  time  before  1800. 
He  was  appointed  sheriff  of  the  county,  in  1806,  an4  held 
the  office  only  one  year.  The  appointment  being  ah  annual 
one,  owing  to  a  political  revolution  in  the  appointing  power, 
he  of  course  was  not  continued  or  reappointed'in  1807.  He 
lived  and  died  at  Herkimer  tillage.    I  place  Mr.  Snow's 
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tfonreappointment  to  political  causes,  becansey  I  notice  his 
predecessor,  Mr.  Cook,  whose  place  he  took,  was  his  saccesaor 
in  1807. 

.Henby  Tillinghast 

Waa  a  native  of  East  Greenwich,  Kent  county,  Rhode 
Island;  the*  son  of  Benjamin  Tillinghast,  one  of  an  extensiTe 
circle  of  family  connections,  knowii  in  former  times  to  have 
.  exerted  a  pretty  potent  influence  in  that  state,  and  not  the 
least  influential  of  the  numerous  and  wide  spread  family, 
was  the  father  t>f  the  object  of  this  notice;  and  the  son 
"emulated  '.the  fame  of  a  worthy  sire.  Henry  served  an 
apprentic^hip  to  the  tanning  business,  with  Charles  Dyer, 
•Bennington  county,  Vermont.  He  went  to  Vermont,  in 
1789,  and  in  1792  took  up  his  residence  in  the  town  of  Nor- 
way, when  about  twenty  years  of  age.  In  the  following 
year  he  retiprqed  to  Vermont,  married  Miss  Sarah  Dyer,  who 
at  this  present  writing  is  his  respected  surviving  widow; 
and  selEited .  himself  permanently  in  the  almost  unbroken 
wilds  of  the  Royal  grant. 

»  He  was.  an  active,  thorough,  business  man ;  early  gave  his 
attention  to  the  business  of  tanning,  an  occupation  not 
only  useful,  in  a  new  country,  but  very  remunerative  when 
the  home  demand  exceeded  the  supply,  as  is  most  usually 
the  case  where  the  population  is  rapidly  increasing,  and 
there  is  allnost  a  total  nonintercourse  with  the  general  mar- 
ket, owing  to  bad  roads,  and  the  want  of  facilities  for 
communi  cation. 

But  Mr.  Tillinghast  did  not  confine  himself  to  this  mechan- 
ical pursilit  alone.  Farming  early  engaged  his  attention, 
and  the  hitherto  untouched  forest  was  subdued,  and  fertile 
acres  were  made  to  yield  their  annual  crops  for  the  suste- 
nanpe  of  m^n.  ,  These  employments,  however,  did  not 
content  the  active  energies  of  this  son  of  the  land  of  Roger 
•Williams.  I  do  not  think  he  was  aspiring  and  ambitious  of 
'political  distinction,  merely  for  the  sake  of  office,  and  the 
emoluments  of  place.  A  conscientious  conviction  that  his  own 
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cherished  political  views  were  the  cardinal  maxims  of  good 
government,  prompted  Mr.  TiUinghast,  at  an  early  day,  to 
take  the  field  as  a  champion  of  republicanism,  against  one 
of  the  most  formidable  opponents[of  that  party  in  the  county, 
Thomas  Manly,  who  had  seated  himself  in  Norway,  a  short 
time  before  Mr.  Tillinghast. 

While  I  wish  to  place  Mr.  Tillinghast's  actions  on  the 
basis  of  a  love  of  country,  I  must  not  be  understood  as 
questioning  in  any  way  the  motives  and  objects  of  Mr.  Manly. 
The  contest  was  long,  and  attended  with  varied  success. 
The  majority  of  votes  polled  by  either  political  party,  for 
several  years,  was^very  small,  seldom  exceeding  ten  or  twelve, 
often  a  less  number,  and  one  year,  each  of  the  assembly 
candidates  received  105  votes  in  the  town.  Mr.  Manly  was 
then  one  of  the  candidates.  There  was  not  any  personal 
antagonism  indulged  by  either  party,  during  this  long  con- 
test for  political  supremacy.  Mr.  Tillinghast  held  various 
town  offices  in  his  town,  and  performed  the  duties  of  them 
to  the  general  satisfaction  of  his  fellow  citizens.  In  what  I 
have  said  about  Mr.  Manly  and  Mr.  Tillinghast,  it  should  iiot 
be  inferred  that  there  were  not  other  prominent  and  leading 
men  in  the  town,  of  both  parties,  who  participated  in  the 
strife  for  the  political  mastery,  and  who  exerted  a  proper 
share  of  influence  whenever  the  parties  were  rallied  to  the 
polls. 

At  the  legislative  session  of  1823,  the  first  convened  under 
the  constitution  of  1821,  Mr.  Tillinghast  was  one  the  mem- 
bers of  assembly  from  this  county.  He  was  elected  on  the 
ticket  with  JohnDygert  and  Abijah  Beckw  ith.  The  session 
was  an  important  and  interesting  one.  He  was  again  a 
member  of  the  assembly  in  1835.  He  was  a  cautious  and 
prudent  legislator,  and  attentive  to  his  public  duties.  His 
practical  good  sense,  sound  judgment  and  clear  perception 
of  things,  seldom  failed  him  on  any  emergency. 

He  held  the  important  office  of  supervisor  of  his  town 
nearly  thirty  years  in  succession,  and  that  of  a  magistrate 
several  terms.    His  devotion  to  his  country,  its  safety  and 
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honor,  lay  deeper  and  broader  than  mere  wordy  pretensions.  / 
He  was  ready  and  willing  to  act  in  a  post  of  danger,  should 
occasion  require  it,  and  with  that  view  organized  during 
the  war  of  1812,  a  company  of  volunteer  exempts,  of  which 
he  was  designated  the  captain,  who  held  themselves  ready 
to  serve  their  country  in  the  field  against  the  common 
enemy.  He  was  somewhat  of  a  military  tactician,  and  would 
often,  after  the  weary  labors  of  the  day  were  ended,  call  his 
little  sons  around  him  and  teach  them  the  ^^  manual  exer- 
cise." 

Mr.  Tillinghast  was  born  on  the  22d  of  May,  1772,  and 
died  suddenly  in  the  harvest  field  on  the  29th  of  July,  1841, 
in  the  full  fruition  of  a  well  spent  life.  He  left  a  numerous 
family  the  inheritors  not  only  of  his  justly  earned  fame,  but 
of  an  estate,  the  accumulation  of  fifty  years  of  frugal  indus- 
try. I  have  spoken  of  Mr.  Tillinghast's  political  opinions 
as  I  knew  them.  He  was  a  republican  of  the  Jefiiersonian 
school,  and  although  ardent  in  feelings  and  actions,  these 
were  always  tempered  and  controlled  by  a  just  regard.to  the 
conservative  principles  of  the  constitution  of  his  country. 

Stephen  Todd 

Was  born  in  Wallingford,  Connecticut,  December  23d, 
1773.  His  father  removed  to  Salisbury,  Herkimer  county, 
in  1792,  with  his  family,  and  commenced  the  laborious  work 
of  converting  a  wilderness  of  forest  into  fruitful  fields.  Mr. 
Todd,  the  younger,  worked  with  his  father  on  the  new  farm 
a  few  years,  when  he  commenced  the  study  of  medicine, 
obtained  a  license  and  commenced  practice  in  Salisbury 
previous  to  1800.  Doct.  Todd  attained  a  very  considerable 
eminence  in  his  profession,  and  was  justly  esteemed  for  his 
active,  humane  and  zealous  efforts  to  alleviate  the  '^  ills  that 
life  is  heir  to,'^  and  highly  respected  for  a  sound  and  vigor- 
ous understanding.  He  continued  his  professional  pursuits 
in  Salisbury  till  near  the  close  of  life.  He  combined,  to 
some  extent,  agricultural  with  his  professional  pursuits,  and 
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I  heard  him  remark  that  he  was  one  of  the  first  in  the  county 
to  adopt  the  change  from  grain-growing  to  grazing,  and 
that  he  felt  it  to  be  a  duty  to  encourage  and  promote  this 
change  as  the  best  and  only  means  of  reviving  the  farming 
interests  of  the  county.  He  said  it  was  unwise  to  continue 
the  competition  with  the  western  part  of  this  state,  Ohio 
and  Michigan,  in  raising  wheat,  under  almost  any  circum- 
stances; but  it  was  especially  so  while  the  fly  and  weevil 
were  cutting  off  the  wheat,  and  the  cold  seasons  so  inauspi- 
cious to  Indian  com.  These  remarks  were  strongly  impressed 
upon  my  mind  at  the  time  in  consequence  of  the  question, 
what  are  the  farmers  to  do,  being  much  discussed,  and 
made  the  subject  of  anxious  inquiry. 

Doct  Todd  was  the  captain  of  a  company  of  militia  light 
infantry,  in  the  war  of  18 12  with  Great  Britain.  Now,  although 
neither  the  active  nor  passive  sympathies  of  the  doctor 
were  with  the  general  or  state  administrations  of  that  day, 
at  all  times  and  on  all  occasions,  he  obeyed  the  call  of  his 
country  with  patriotic  alacrity.  I  am  enabled  to  give  the 
following  incident  in  the  life  of  Doct  Todd,  the  facts  having 
been  elicited  in  the  course  of  a  semi-judicial  investigation 
had  in  my  hearing.  In  1814,  Captain  Todd,  as  I  will  now 
call  him,  and  a  few  members  of  his  company  had  been 
detached  to  join  the  American  forces  at  Plattsburgh  in  this 
state,  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  by  the  British  under  Sir 
George  Provost.  Within  a  few  days  of  the  first  call,  orders 
were  received  from  Governor  Tompkins  for  the  militia  of 
Montgomery  and  Herkimer  counties,  en  masH,  to  march 
immediately  to  Sackets  Harbor  to  defend  that  post.  Capt. 
Todd  felt  himself  called  upon  to  perform  an  extra  duty, 
which  does  not  often  fall  to  the  lot  of  an  officer,  and,  when 
it  does,  is  not  always  performed  with  the  same  anxious  soli- 
citude for  the  welfare  of  others^  He  directed  the  detached 
men  of  his  company  to  repair  to  the  rendezvous  at  Johns- 
town and  report  themselves  to  the  commanding  officer,  and 
then  started  with  his  company  en  route  to  Sackets  Harbor. 
After  proceeding  one  or  two  days'  march  with  the  company, 
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and  seeing  that  his  men  were  famished  with  all  needfiil 
eqnipage  and  provisions,  and  leaving  them  nnder  the  charge 
of  his  lientenant,  Abraham  Marsh,  to  march  to  the  Harbor, 
he  retraced  his  steps  home  to  Salisbury,  and  then  made  hot 
pursuit  to  overtake  his  command  before  it  reached  Platts- 
burgh. 

The  mention  of  Sir  George  and  the  invasion,  brings  to 
recollection  an  anecdote  connected  with  that  event,  related 

* 

bj  Sir  A.  N.  McN.,  who  was  then  an  ensign  in  the  British 
army.  This,  I  know,  is  not  exactly  the  place  for  such  things, 
but  it  is  too  good  to  keep,  and  therefore  it  must  come  out 
somewhere,  and  may  as  well  appear  in  company  with  Capt. 
Todd,  at  Plattsburgh,  as  any  other  officer.  Sir  A.  tells  the 
story  vnth  much  good  feeling  and  very  spiritedly,  and  I  only 
wish  it  could  be  here  repeated  with  the  same  amusing  action 
he  gives  when  relating  it  After  the  British  army  had 
crossed  the  line  on  its  march  to  Plattsburgh,  Sir  A.  and  two 
or  three  other  young  officers  obtained  leave  one  morning 
to  forage  for  a  breakfast  at  some  of  the  American  farm- 
houses near  the  line  of  march.  They  looked  around  and 
selected  a  house  some  distance  from  the  road,  where  from 
outside  appearances  they  would  be  the  most  likely  to  obtain 
what  they  very  much  required,  a  good  warm  breakfast. 
The  young  gentlemen  were  not  slow  in  reaching  the  goal  of 
their  desires,  as  they  wished  not  only  to  be  first  to  occupy 
the  ground,  but  very  much  inclined  to  have  the  smell  and 
taste  of  a  savory  meal.  They  were  kindly  received  at  the 
house,  civilly  told  in  reply  to  their  inquiry,  that  breakfast 
would  be  prepared  for  them  as  soon  as*it  possibly  could. 
In  due  time  they  were  seated  round  the  table  and  appeasing 
hunger  as  fast  as  they  could,  momentarily  expecting  a  call 
to  duty.  My  informant  says  a  bright,  active  and  healthful 
young  woman  waited  upon  them,  and  brought  from  an 
adjoining  room  the  hot  cakes  prepared  for  them. 

The  signal  or  call  to  join  corps  and  regiments  was  heard 
while  the  young  woman  was  out  of  the  room ;  the  officers 
had  quit  their  seats  at  the  table  and  were  about  to  leave  the 
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house,  when  she  came  in  with  another  plate  full  of  cakes, 
and  seeing  they  were  ready  to  start,  said  to  them,  ^*  Gentle- 
men, don't  be  in  a  harry,  I  have  more  warm  cakes  for  you, 
and  you  had  better  tcSke  them  now/'  The  young  officers  in 
reply,  said  they  would  call  for  them  on  their  return  from 
Plattsburgh.  She  rejoined,  '^  Perhaps  you  may  then  be  in 
too  much  haste  to  stop."  Sir  A.  says  they  were  much  more 
light  of  foot  in  returning  to,  than  in  coming  from  Canada ; 
and  that  on  his  way  back  with  a  party  of  flankers,  he  passed 
near  the  house  where  they  had  breakfasted,  and  hearing 
some  one  call,  looked  up  and  saw  the  same  young  woman 
standing  in  the  door,  who  said  to  him  with  a  roguish  smile, 
^^  HalloQ,  mister,  won't  you  call  and  get  your  cakes  ?" 

Doctor  Todd^s  campaign  to  Plattsburgh  closed,  I  believe, 
his  active  military  service  during  the  war.  I  think  he  was 
on  the  frontier  in  one  or  both  of  the  previous  years  of  the 
war,  but  of  this  I  am  not  certain. 

At  the  November  election,  1821,  he  was  nominated  by  his 
political  friends  as  a  candidate  for  the  assembly,  on  a  ticket 
with  Simeon  Ford  and  Robert  Shoemaker,  and  received  a 
majority  of  the  popular  vote  over  his  competitor,  but  failed 
to  obtain  a  certificate  of  election  from  the  county  clerk. 
Dr.  Todd's  whole  vote  in  the  county  was  1941 ;  his  highest 
competitor.  Gen.  Bellinger,  had  1644.  The  returns  of  two 
towns,  Russia  and  Winfield,  were  rejected,  whereby  he  lost 
98  majority ;  but  he  yet  had  199  more  votes  than  either  of 
his  opponents.  The  returns  from  Danube  were  assumed  to 
show  207  votes  given  for  Robert  Shoemaker,  211  for  Simeon 
Ford,  and  202  for  Stephen  Tood.  I  say  assumed,  for  that 
was  the  construction  of  the  canvasser  on  examining  the 
certificate  of  the  town  inspectors,  sent  to  the  county  clerk's 
office.  It  was,  at  the  time,  supposed  to  be  a  remarkable 
fact,  that  two  of  the  three  candidates  running  on  the  same 
ticket  should  receive  so  large  a  vote,  and  the  third  none  at 
all,  when  the  printed  ballots  used  at  the  election  throughout 
the  county  were  alike.  The  mistake  in  the  certificate  made 
by  the  town  inspectors,  if  there  was  one,  must  have  occurred 
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in  writing  out  the  names  of  the  candidates  and  the  top  of 
the  first  d  in  Todd  so  much  depressed  as  to  look  like  an  o. 
At  any  rate,  the  rejection  of  the  Danube  votes  from  Todd's 
column,  and  placing  them  to  Stephen  Tood,  after  the  other 
rejections  above  noticed,  elected  Qen.  Bellinger  by  three 
majority,  and  he  consequently  obtained  the  certificate.  The 
committee  on  privileges  and  elections  in  the  house  corrected 
this  matter  as  soon  as  it  came  before  them,  and  the  assembly, 
without  hesitation,  awarded  the  contested  seat  to  the  right- 
fal  occupant  The  political  parties  in  the  house  were  so 
nearly  balanced,  that  it  was  not  clearly  known,  until  the 
legislature  met,  whether  the  democratic  majority  would  be 
one,  or  the  numbers  64  to  64.  Casualties  might  prevent  a 
full  attendance  at  the  opening  of  the  session,  but  these 
chances  were  equally  balanced.  The  political  opponents  of 
the  county  clerk  complained  of  his  conduct,  in  not  notifying 
the  Danube  inspectors  of  the  mistake  in  their  certificate, 
and  whispered  pretty  audibly  that  he  was  looking  to  the 
election  of  speaker  and  the  council  of  appointment.  A 
democratic  majority  of  one  in  the  house,  after  Dr.  Todd  was 
admitted,  rendered  any  such  precautions  needless. 

Dr.  Todd  died  at  Salisbury  in  the  month  and  same  day  of 
the  month  of  his  birth,  in  the  ^ear  1827,  aged  64  years.  He 
left  a  family  of  several  daughters,  but  I  do  not  know  whether 
any  sons  survived  him  to  bear  his  name  to  posterity.  He 
accumulated  a  very  considerable  fortune,  by  active  and 
judicious  application  to  business ;  and  had  attained  a  stand- 
ing in  his  profession  which  many  aspire  to,  but  few  achieve. 

Abijah  Tomblino 

Was  not  a  native  of  this  county.  He  came  into  the  town 
of  Norway  near  the  close  of  the  last  century  or  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present,  where  he  pursued  his  profession 
as  a  physician  and  surgeon  with  considerable  success.  He 
was  cotemporary  with  Dr.  Willoughby.  I  am  not  able  to 
fix  the  date  of  his  removal  to  Herkimer  village.    He  sue- 
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ceeded  David  Holt  as  United  States  collector  of  internal 
revenue,  and  held  the  office  nntil  the  repeal  of  the  laws 
imposing  those  duties.  Dr.  Tombling  was  appointed  surro* 
gate  of  the  county  in  November,  1816,  and  held  the  place 
nntil  April,  1821.  He  was  amiable,  unassuming  and  bene* 
volent.  In  quitting  or  rather  neglecting  his  profession,  and 
giving  his  attention  to  politics,  he  was  not  fortunate.  He 
died  at  Herkimer  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  regretted  by 
a  large  circle  of  fri^ids,  and  leaving  a  family  to  mourn 
his  loss. 

Edward  Vabnby 

Was  bom  in  Armenia,  Dutchess  county,  New  York,  June 
6th-,  1778.  His  father,  John  Vamey,  was  one  of  the  patri- 
otic men  of  the  revolution.  He  served  his  coimtry  through 
a  protracted  war  of  seven  years,  enduring  its  privations, 
fatigues  and  sacrifices,  with  heroic  fortitude.  His  time  and 
substance  were  devoted  to  the  service  of  his  country,  leaving 
him  little  of  either  for  the  education  of  his  family.  The 
subject  of  this  notice  having,  by  untiring  industry  and 
perseverance,  accumulated  a  small  patrimony,  emigrated 
with  his  family,  in  1809,  to  the  then  wilds  of  Herkimer 
county.  He  became  at  once  a  proprietor  and  tiller  of  the 
soil 

In  1812,  he  was  appointed  a  justice  of  the  peace,  an  office 
which,  by  repeated  appointments  and  elections,  he  filled 
with  honor  during  twenty-five  successive  years.  During 
the  same  period,  he  was  for  many  years  clerk  of  the  town, 
and  for  five  years  one  of  the  judges  of  the  county  court. 
His  first  appointment  as  county  judge  was  made  in  Febru- 
ary, 1823.  He  also  filled  the  office  of  supervisor  five  years, 
was  master  in  chancery,  commissioner  of  schools,  &c.  In 
1825,  he  was  elected  member  of  assembly.  In  1841,  he  was 
elected  senator  of  this  state  in  the  fourth  senate  district. 

In  all  stations  in  which  he  was  called  to  act,  he  showed 
himself  capable,  faithful  and  honest  Elevated  in  principle 
and  urbane  in  manners^  he  secured  the  respect  and  confi- 
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dence  of  his  associates.  He  was  bold  as  he  was  frank, 
honest  and  undisguised.  In  all  his  acts,  whether  private  or 
public,  he  yielded  to  the  Toice  of  rectitude  and  conscience, 
regardlesa  of  consequences.  Edmund  Yamey  was  a  repute 
liccm  of  the  Jeffersonian  school 

An  ardent  admirer  and  lover  of  his  country,  and  believing 
the  welfare  of  that  country  could  only  be  secured  by  the 
supremacy  of  the  democratic  party,  Judge  Varney,  during 
his  long  life,  seldom  fcdled  to  attend  the  "polls,  and  to  deposit 
his  vote.  He  has  often  remarked  to  the  writer,  that  ^*  the 
right  of  suffrage  was  sacred,  and  should  be  preserved  invio- 
late." A  few  days  previous  to  his  death,  speaking  of  the 
present  political  aspects  of  our  country,  he  expressed  a 
decided  opinion  against  the  institution  of  domestic  slavery, 
the  ^^  peculiar  institution  "  of  the  south,  and  hoped  its  limits 
would,  under  no  circumstcmces,  be  extended. 

He  sustained  a  long  and  painful  illness,  from  chronic 
bronchitis,  with  Christian  resignation  and  fortitude,  believ- 
ing and  hoping,  with  firm  assurance,  in  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  and  that  he  had  the  promise  of  a  happy  life  in  the 
world  to  come.  He  calmly  expired  at  his  residence  in 
Russia,  December  2,  1847. 

I  find  the  above  obituary  notice  published  in  one  of  the 
county  papers  about  the  period  of  Judge  Vamey's  death ; 
and  after  making  a  few  slight  alterations  in  the  original 
article,  cheerfully  incorporate  it  with  the  biographies  of  the 
public  men  of  the  county.  A  long  and  somewhat  intimate 
acquaintance  with  Judge  Yarney,  enables  me  to  say,  the 
writer  has  placed  a  just  estimate  upon  his  character,  and 
has  done  no  injustice  to  the  subject.  • 

Richard  Yan  Horne 

Was  a  native  of  Sussex  county,  New  Jersey,  and  was  born 
the  15th  of  November,  1770.  He  was  a  son  of  Abraham 
Yan  Home,  a  narrative  of  whom  will  be  found  under  the 
town  of  Stark. 
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Mr.  Van  Home  removed  from  Fort  Plain  in  1791,  with 
his  father  and  other  members  of  the  family,  to  the  head  of 
the  Otsquaga  creek,  now  known  as  Van  Homesville,  and 
commenced  the  mercantile  business  in  connection  with  his 
brother  Dani^L  As  the  country  opened  and  became  more 
populated,  they  increased  and  extended  their  business  until 
they  became  pretty  largely  engaged  in  the  purchase  of  wheat 
and  the  manufacture  of  flour  for  the  Albany  market.  There 
being  neither  turnpikes,  plank  roads,  canals  nor  rail  roads  in 
those  days,  the  waters  of  the  Mohawk  were  used  as  the 
medium  of  transport  from  the  point  of  shipment  at  Fort 
Plain  to  Schenectady,  and  from  thence  the  communication 
was  by  teams  to  Albany. 

Mr.  Yan  Home  was  elected  to  the  legislature  of  this  state 
from  Montgomery  county  in  1809,  1810,  and  again  in  1812. 
His  official  connection  with  the  people  of  this  county,  after 
the  annexation  of  a  portion  of  Montgomery  county  to  Her- 
kimer in  1817,  brings  this  case  within  the  scope  of  biogra- 
phical  notices  to  be  embraced  in  this  work. 

At  the  election  on  the  19th,  20th  and  21st  June,  1821,  Mr. 
Yan  Home  was  put  in  nomination  as  a  delegate  to  the  conven* 
tion  to  revise  the  constitution  of  the  state  with  Simeon  Ford 
and  Nathan  Smith.  Sherman  Wooster  and  Sanders  Lansing 
were  the  opposing  candidates  to  Messrs.  Ford  and  Smith. 
I  have  noticed  the  reasons  in  another  place  why  the  demo- 
cratic party  adopted  Mr.  Yan  Home,  or  rather  did  not 
nominate  a  candidate  against  him,  and  will  not  again  repeat 
them.  That  election  presented  a  somewhat  curious  result. 
Yan  Home's  aggregate  vote  in  the  county  was  3410 ;  Wooster 
and  Lansing's  average  was  1936  and  Ford  and  Smith's,  1553; 
showing  Yan  Home's  vote  to  be  nearly  80  less  than  the  other 
successful  candidates,  and  the  democratic  majority  was  382 
only.  When  the  constitution  was  submitted  for  ratifica- 
tion, the  vote  in  Danube,  Mr.  Yan  Home's  town,  was  For  it. 
Yes,  68;  Against  it.  No,  363;  majority.  No,  295;  and 
the  majority  in  the  county  for  the  constitution  was  only 
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329.  Speculation  upon  matters  of  this  sort  may  not  be  very 
entertaining  but  may  prove  useful. 

The  vote  in  Danube  on  the  election  of  delegates  was 
nearly  divided,  or  rather  the  majority  against  the  demo- 
cratic candidates  was  only  fifty-five.  The  avowed  opinions 
of  those  gentlemen  in  favor  of  the  prominent  features  of 
amendment  or  change,  were  fully  known  to  the  electors,  and 
hence  there  must  have  been  a  change  of  sentiment,  or  Uiere 
was  an  influence  exerted  on  the  vote  for  ratification  that 
was  quiescent  at  the  delegate  election.  Mr.  Van  Home  did 
not  approve  of  the  constitution  of  1821,  but  this  objection 
may  not  have  been  founded  on  the  modified  extension  of  the 
right  of  suffrage  and  the  abolition  of  the  councils  of  appoint- 
ment and  revision,  the  points  on  which  he  was  understood 
to  be  in  accord  with  the  democratic  party  at  the  time  of  the 
election. 

The  provision  in  that  instrument  which  ousted  the  justices 
of  the  then  supreme  court  from  office,  which  gave  rise  to 
much  elaborate  discussion  in  the  convention,  and  on  which 
the  political  majority  in  that  body  did  not  agree,  encountered 
his  opposition  at  every  step,  and  in  every  stage  of  its  pro- 
gress. He  would  not  be  likely  to  sanction  an  instrument 
containing  unobjectionable  provisions,  which  carried  with 
them  what  he  judged  an  unjust  act  of  proscription  against 
his  friends. 

Although  several  of  the  members  of  the  convention,  with 
whom  he  had  usually  acted,  and  who  sympathized  with  him 
on  political  questions,  finally  yielded  their  assent,  his  mind 
seems  to  have  been  unalterably  fixed  on  the  subject,  and  he 
gave  one  of  the  eight  votes  against  the  constitution,  when 
the  final  question  was  taken.  The  posterity  of  the  men  of 
that  day,  have  passed  judgment  upon  the  instrument,  and 
repudiated  most  of  its  provisions,  but  they  have  not  made  a 
very  rapid  stride  towards  Mr.  Van  Home's  notions,  of  a 
Bound  and  safe  constitution. 

Mr.  Richard  Yan  Home  died  at  Van  Homeville,  in  the 
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town  of  Stark,  March  12th,  1823,  aged  72  years,  4  months 
and  27  days.  He  left  a  widow  and  seven  children;  the 
former  was  living  at  the  writing  of  this  brief  notice.  I 
hardly  need  remind  the  reader,  that  Mr.  Van  H.  was  of 
Dutch,  and  not  German  descent.  His  ancestors  emigrated 
from  Holland.  In  the  prime  of  life  he  was  actively  engaged 
in  business  pursuits,  appertaining  to  merchandise  and  manu- 
facturing, and  when  the  ^^sere  and  yellow  leaf"  of  old  age 
overtook  him,  he  reposed  on  the  comforts  of  a  good  farm, 
and  the  accumulations  of  an  industrious  and  well-spent  life. 
It  is  not  strange  that  such  a  man  should  win  the  regards  of 
his  neighbors  and  fellow  citizens,  and  bear  their  regrets  to 
his  final  resting  place. 

Evans  Whabry 

Filled  a  prominent  space  in  the  early  history  of  the  county, 
at  the  close  of  the  war  in  1783.  He  was  of  Irish  descent, 
and  born  at  or  near  Wallkill,  Orange  county,  in  1749.  Left 
an  orphan  at  the  early  age  of  sixteen  years,  by  the  death  of 
both  his  parents,  being  thrown,  by  this  sad  event,  upon  his 
own  resources,  he  devoted  himself  to  study,  and  particularly 
to  mathematics,  in  order  to  acquire  the  theory  of  navigation ; 
having  made  up  his  mind  to  adopt  and  pursue  a  seafaring 
life.  He  made  several  voyages  to  the  West  Indies,  as  super- 
cargo of  some  of  the  small  vessels  then  engaged  in  that  trade, 
but  he  found  a  nautical  life  unsuited  to  his  health  and  inclin- 
ations, abandoned  it,  and  gave  his  attention  to  surveying. 

The  advent  of  the  American  revolution  found  him  in  the 
prime  of  life  and  vigor  of  manhood,  and  probably  with  no 
sympathies  for  the  royal  cause.  If  a  thought  of  adhesion  to 
the  crown  ever  crossed  his  mind,  it  ^^must  soon  have  passed 
away  as  the  idle  wind,"  for  we  find  him  in  command  of  a  com- 
pany in  Canada,  when  the  American  army  under  Oen.  Mont- 
gomery approached  and  assaulted  Quebec.  Being  stationed  at 
or  near  Montreal,  he  was  ordered  to  join  the  provincial  forces 

25 
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below,  but  afterwards  hearing  of  the  fall  of  Montgomeiy  and 
the  defeat  of  theAmericans,  he  consulted  with  Dr.  FranUin  in 
regard  to  the  expediency  of  marching  to  the  city,  under  the 
altered  circumstances.  The  American  sage  said  to  him  **  it  is 
a  good  officer  that  obeys  the  command  of  his  superiors/'  and 
Wharry  immediately  commenced  a  forward  movement  with 
his  men.  After  a  short  progress,  however,  he  was  directed 
to  return,  and  he  left  Canada  with  the  evacuating  army. 

Mr.  Wharry  served  his  country  well  and  faithfully,  during 
the  whole  of  the  eventful  struggle  for  provincial  emanci- 
pation. The  theater  of  his  service  was  mostly  in  the  north- 
em  department,  under  General  Schuyler.  The  routine  of 
duty  was  that  usually  performed  by  a  subaltern  staff.  I  am 
not  aware  that  he  performed  permanent  service  in  the  line 
of  the  army  after  the  expedition  into  Canada.  His  country 
acknowledged  those  services,  by  the  bestowment  of  the 
usual  gratuity  or  pension  upon  him  to  the  close  of  his  life, 
and  after  that  upon  his  venerable  relict,  who  survived  him 
nearly  twenty  years. 

He  came  into  this  county  in  1785-6,  purchased  a  tract  of 
land,  and  commenced  farming.  The  home  place  where  he 
died,  near  the  Little  Falls,  was  a  part  of  that  purchase. 
Being  a  good  practical  surveyor,  and  possessing  no  small 
share  of  energy  in  mind  and  body,  he  was  much  engaged  in 
the  business  of  surveying,  the  first  fifteen  or  twenty  years 
of  his  residence  in  the  county,  and  was  often  employed  on 
behalf  of  the  state  in  making  surveys  of  the  public  lands. 
He  was  appointed  one  of  the  judges  of  the  common  pleas, 
and  a  justice  of  the  peace,  August  27,  1798,  and  held  those 
offices  until  March  l8th,  1805,  when  he  was  commissioned 
as  first  judge,  on  the  resignation  of  John  Meyer.  Judge 
Wharry  continued  to  hold  the  office  and  discharge  the 
duties  of  his  last  appointment,  until  he  was  sixty  years 
old,  the  constitutional  limit.  We  have  made  the  important 
discovery,  since  1777,  that  three  score  years  does  not  uner- 
ringly produce  mental  incapacity,  amounting  to  disqualifi- 
cation to  hold  judicial  offica    So  long,  however,  as  the 
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incumbent  held  by  the  tenure  of  good  behavior,  it  may 
have  been  well  to  fix  some  limit  when  even  that  qualifica- 
tion should  no  longer  serve  him ;  and  if  it  was  found  that 
mental  incapacitation  commenced  at  sixty  years,  with  the 
average  of  educated  men,  that  was  probably  a  safe  period 
of  limitation.  It  must,  however,  be  acknowledged,  that 
new  lights  in  the  science  of  government  have  been  pouring 
in  upon  us  the  last  fifty  years  with  astonishing  rapidity  and 
unexampled  exuberance.  If  we  can  not  discover  the 
origin  and  cause  of  the  Asiatic  cholera,  nor  detect  the 
peculiar  miasma  which  invigorates  this  most  appalling  of 
modern  plagues,  who  will  venture  to  doubt  the  capacity  of 
man  at  this  time  to  originate  and  perfect  such  municipal 
rules  of  government,  as,  acting  upon  the  mind,  and  giving 
it  a  direction,  must  inevitably  produce  a  terrestrial  mil- 
lenium. 

Judge  Wharry  was  chosen  one  of  the  delegates  from  this 
county,  in  1801,  to  the  convention  called  under  the  authority 
of  an  act  of  the  state  legislature.  He  had  been  elected  in 
the  spring  of  1800  to  the  assembly,  with  Oeorge  Widrig  and 
Nathan  Smith,  and  was  consequently  a  member  of  that 
house  when  the  act  authorizing  the  call  was  passed.  He 
was  again  chosen  member  of  assembly  in  the  county,  at  the 
spring  elections  of  1803  and  1804,  with  Samuel  Wright  and 
(George  Widrig,  and  the  legislative  session  of  1805  ended 
his  career  as  a  representative  of  the  people  of  the  county. 
Judge  Wharry's  position  during  the  revolutionary  war 
enabled  him  to  form  a  personal  acquaintance  with  Washing- 
ton, Enox,  Hamilton,  Burr,  George  Clinton  and  other  dis- 
tinguished leaders  in  that  mighty  effort  in  the  conquest  of 
freedom  and  assertion  of  right.  He  was  an  active  and 
zealous  politician,  and  the  reader  may  have  noticed  his 
intimate  connection  and  association  with  Matthias  B.  Tall- 
madge.  They  both  came  from  the  same  part  of  the  state 
into  the  county,  although  not  in  the  same  year. 

The  upper  section  of  the  Mohawk  valley  was  growing 
into  importance ;  it  had  been  partially  occupied  along  the 
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borders  of  the  river,  by  an  indomitable  race  of  men,  since 
1724,  whose  opportunities  and  facilities  for  schooling  had 
been  extremely  limited,  owing  to  their  insulated  frontier 
situation,  and  whose  theoretical  and  practical  education 
were  circumscribed  to  their  farming  pursuits.  This  was 
true  of  the  German  population  generally,  at  the  opening  of 
the  last  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century,  but  there  were 
exceptions,  and  even  at  that  early  day,  a  few  educated  eaid 
well-informed  men  were  found  among  them.  The  country, 
outside  of  the  limits  occupied  by  the  Gorman  population, 
north  and  south,  was  fast  filling  up  with  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race  and  the  descendants  of  the  pilgrims,  and  the  crash  of 
the  mighty  forests,  prostrated  by  the  sturdy  blows  of  the 
New  England  axman,  was  echoed  from  hill  to  hill,  and 
rumbled  through  every  valley.  Here  there  was  opening  a 
wide  and  fruitful  field  for  the  operation  of  politicians.  I 
have  in  another  place  stated,  somewhat  at  large,  the  reasons 
which  induced  me  to  suppose  that  the  leading  men  of  the 
anti-federal  or  republican  party  in  this  state  took  a  deep 
interest  in  the  political  affairs  of  this  frontier. 

Governor  Greorge  Clinton  was  well  acquainted  with  Judge 
Wharry  in  Orange  county,  during  the  war,  and  after  its 
close ;  and  he  was  aware  that  the  judge's  occupation  as  a 
surveyor  would  necessarily  require  him  to  be  much  abroad 
among  the  inhabitants,  running  and  marking  boundary  lines 
in  a  new  country.  This,  I  think,  must  have  led  the  governor 
to  direct  Wharry's  attention  to  this  quarter  as  a  desirable 
field  of  operations,  professionally  and  politically. 

It  will  be  remarked  that  Judge  Wharry  was  brought  into 
public  life  soon  after  he  became  an  inhabitant  of  the  county; 
and  let  it  be  remembered,  that  he  continued  an  active  and 
prominent  politician  until  after  the  close  of  Governor  George 
Clinton's  career  in  this  state.  I  have  left  unnoticed  several  of 
the  minor  incidents  of  the  judge's  life,  which  would  interest 
the  reader,  but  my  purpose  is  to  deal  with  the  public  acts 
of  individuals,  which  are  connected  with  this  county.  The 
subject  of  this  notice  died  at  his  residence,  in  the  town  ot 
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Little  Falls,  in  the  month  of  April,  1831,  aged  82  years. 
His  wife,  the  daughter  of  Joseph  Belknap,  of  Newburgh, 
Orange  county,  whom  he  married  near  the  close  of  the  war, 
survived  him  several  years,  and  died  a  few  years  since,  at  a 
very  advanced  age.  She  was,  in  many  respects,  a  very 
remarkable  woman.  He  left  several  daughters.  He  had 
one  or  two  sons,  who  left  the  county  many  years  ago.  He 
died  on  the  spot  he  had  converted  to  a  fruitful  field  from  a 
dense  forest,  where  he  had  lived  to  see  his  country  free, 
prosperous  and  happy. 

George  Widbig 

Descended  from  German  parents,  but  was,  I  believe,  born 
in  this  country.  I  have  but  little  information  in  respect  to 
the  incidents  of  his  life  and  character,  and  therefore  my 
sketch  must  be  limited.  On  the  development  of  political 
parties  at  the  accession  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  he  appears  to  have 
ranged  himself  with  the  republicans.  He  was  seven  years 
in  succession  chosen  a  member  of  assembly  in  this  county, 
and  every  year  with  politicians  of  his  own  party,  with 
perhaps  one  or  two  exceptions.  He  was  first  elected  in  the 
spring  of  1800.  His  colleagues,  during  this  long  period  of 
service,  were  Nathan  Smith,  who  served  two  terms,  Evans 
Wharry,  three,  Samuel  Wright,  five,  Samuel  Merray,  Jr., 
Stephen  Miller,  Eldad  Corbit  and  John  Kennedy,  each  one 
term.  But  few  public  men  in  this  county  have  enjoyed  the 
confidence  and  retained  the  regu-ds  of  his  fellow  citizens 
to  such  an  extent  He  resided  many  years,  if  not  all  his 
life,  within  the  present  limits  of  the  town  of  Frankfort, 
near  the  western  borders  of  the  county,  after  Oneida  was 
erected,  where  he  closed  a  long  and  well  spent  life.  Beii^ 
a  major-general  of  militia  during  the  war  of  1812,  he  was 
desirous  that  his  division  should  be  called  into  service  to 
defend  his  country ;  but  failing  in  this  effort,  yet  resolved 
to  mingle  with  her  patriotio  defenders,  and  there  being  no 
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other  place  where  he  conld  serve,  in  consequence  of  his 
military  rank,  he  joined  the  wagon  train  one  campaign,  and 
served  as  a  teamster. 


Doctor  Wbssbl  Willoughby, 

Who  for  a  time  filled  a  large  space  in  the  public  regard, 
was  a  native  of  Goimecticut,  and  lived  in  that  state  and  in 
Massachusetts  until  he  came  into  this  state,  when  a  young 
man,  and  settled  upon  the  highlands  in  the  town  of  Norway, 
about  the  period  of  the  first  settlement  of  the  Royal  grant 
by  New  England  emigrants,  and  commenced  the  practice  of 
medicine,  which  he  pursued  several  years,  traversing  the 
by-paths  of  the  then  dense  wilderness  on  foot,  with  his  sad- 
dlebags on  his  arm.  At  this  time  the  old  town  of  Norway 
embraced  a  portion  of  the  present  town  of  Fairfield,  the 
whole  of  Newport,  and  other  parts  of  the  northerly  part  of 
the  county.  He  subsequently  removed  to  the  valley  of  the 
West  Canada  creek,  near  the  present  village  of  Newport, 
where  he  established  himself,  selecting  a  beautiful  spot  of 
ground  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  creek,  on  which  he 
erected  a  beautiful  mansion  for  those  times,  improved  his 
grounds  surrounding  it,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
to  within  a  few  years  of  his  death,  in  the  practice  of  his 
profession.  Doctor  Willoughby  was  about  twenty  years 
professor  of  midwifery  and  of  the  diseases  of  women  and 
children,  in  the  college  of  physicians  and  surgeons  in  the 
western  district  of  New  York,  established  at  Fairfield,  and 
during  a  considerable  portion  of  that  time  was  president  of 
the  institution.  He  was  highly  distinguished  in  his  profes- 
sion, and  a  remarkably  public  spirited  and  benevolent  man. 
His  position  and  influence  while  in  the  prime  and  vigor  of 
manhood,  contributed  largely  to  the  support  of  the  college, 
and  he  was  among  the  first  who  exerted  themselves  to 
establish  that  once  highly  flourishing  and  useful  institution. 

Doctor  Willoughby  was  twice  chosen  member  of  the  assem- 
bly with  John  M.  Petrie  and  Aaron  Budlong,  at  two  succes- 
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rive  elections  in  1807  and  1808.  Being  elected  at  the  April 
elections  of  those  years,  he  did  not  take  his  seat  until  the 
sessions  held  the  following  winter.  Although  a  man  of 
much  learning  in  his  profession,  I  am  not  aware  that  he  was 
accustomed  to  speak  often  or  to  any  extent  in  a  legislative 
body.  This  was  at  the  first  election  of  Governor  Tompkins 
in  1807.  At  the  election  in  1808,  the  federalists  obtained  a 
majority  in  the  assembly,  but  Doctor  Willoughby  was  not 
one  of  that  majority. 

He  was  appointed  one  of  the  judges  of  the  court  of  com- 
mon pleas  of  the  county  in  March,  1805,  and  was  continued 
in  that  commission  until  March,  1821.  Doctor  Willoughby 
belonged  to  the  medical  staff  of  the  militia  of  the  county 
during  the  war  of  1812,  and  was  at  Sackets  Harbor  and  on 
the  frontier,  whenever  his  country  required  his  services  in 
that  direction.  He  was  elected  to  congress  from  the  district 
composed  of  the  counties  of  Madison  and  Herkimer  in  1814, 
and  must  have  taken  his  seat  the  year  following,  as  his  con- 
gressional term  did  not  commence  till  the  4th  of  March, 
1816.  My  information  of  his  public  course  as  a  legislator, 
is  too  limited  to  permit  me  to  speak  of  it  with  any  particu- 
larity. From  his  connection  with  the  dominant  political 
party  in  the  county  and  state,  I  suppose  he  belonged  to  the 
republican  party  of  the  times.  In  the  division  of  that  party 
into  bucktail  and  Glintonian  sections,  he  adhered  to  the 
latter. 

Dr.  Willoughby  died  at  Newport,  in  this  county,  in  the 
year  1844,  aged  seventy-five  years. 


Chauncby  Woodbupp 

Was  a  resident  of  Herkimer  village,  where  he  was  several 
years  engaged  in  mercantile  business.  After  the  erection 
of  Oneida  county,  Mr.  Woodruff  was  appointed  sheriff  of 
this  county  in  the  place  of  William  Colbreath,  who  retained 
that  office  in  Oneida. 

Mr.  Woodruff  was  first  appointed  March  19th,  1798>  and 
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held  the  office  by  reappointment  annually  till  March  17th, 
1802.    He  died  at  Herkimer,  May  10th,  1810,  aged  41  yeara. 

Sherman  Woobteb, 


■» 


In  several  respects,  possessed  peculiarities  of  character 
which  are  worthy  of  extended  notice.  Although  cut  down 
at  a  mature  age,  he  had  already  achieved,  without  the 
adventitious  aids  of  fortune  or  family  connections,  or  a 
popular  profession,  and  laboring  under  all  the  disadvantages 
of  a  very  limited  early  education,  the  highest  offices  in  the  gift 
of  the  people  of  this  county.  He  had  accomplished  this,  by 
force  of  a  strong  native  intellect,  cultivated  and  improved 
by  application  and  study,  in  hours  of  relaxation  from  work 
at  his  trade.  He  was  emphatically  a  self-made  man.  His 
mind  wad  not  cast  in  the  mold  which  gave  forth  scintil- 
lations of  wit  and  fancy,  and  if  it  had  been,  the  want  of  an 
early  polish  did  not  afford  any  opportunity  of  bringing 
them  out.  His  mind  was  more  like  that  of  Roger  Sherman, 
the  Connecticut  shoemaker,  as  shadowed  forth  in  the  Madi- 
son papers,  in  the  debates  on  the  federal  constitution,  than 
that  of  any  other  public  man  within  my  knowledge. 

He  was  a  native  of  Danbury,  Connecticut;  born  the 
17th  February,  1779,  and  died  suddenly  at  Newport,  in  this 
county,  May  21st,  1833,  aged  54  years,  3  months  and  4  days. 
He  came  to  Ballston  Spa,  in  1787,  where  he  was  apprenticed 
to  a  hatter.  In  1801,  he  removed  to  Utica,  where  he 
remained  working  at  his  trade,  until  1804 ;  when  he  finally 
settled  permanently  in  Newport,  in  this  county.  He  was 
married  a  short  time  before  this  removal,  and  his  wife  sur- 
vived him,  and  is  still  living.  He  carried  on  his  mechanical 
business  a  few  years  after  he  came  to  the  county,  but  finally 
devoted  his  whole  time  and  attention  to  the  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  various  public  offices  and  trusts,  principally  of  a  local 
character,  at  the  early  stages  of  his  official  career.  Besides 
other  town  offices,  he  held  those  of  supervisor  and  justice  of 
the  peace,  many  years.    The  former  being  a  town  elective 
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office,  it  was  seldom,  if  ever,  a  candidate  could  be  brought 
out  against  him,  who  could  carry  a  majoritj  of  the  electors. 
He  was  a  faithful  and  diligent  magistrate,  and  his  official 
conduct  generally  received  the  public  approval*  He  was 
appointed,  by  the  governor  and  senate,  one  of  the  judges  of 
the  court  of  common  pleas  of  the  county,  in  April,  1828, 
and  held  the  place  one  term  only.  He  declined  a  reappoint- 
ment 

Mr.  Wooster's  name  was  first  presented  to  the  people  of* 
the  county,  for  an  elective  office,  in  1821.  He  was  that 
year  chosen  a  delegate  to  the  convention  called  to  revise 
the  constitution,  of  1777.  He  was  known  to  the  people  of 
the  county  to  be  firm,  but  moderate  in  his  political  notions, 
and  the  use  of  his  name,  at  that  time,  aided  materially  in 
securing  the  election  of  the  republican  delegates,  in  the 
county,  which  had  very  recently  cast  a  small  majority 
against  the  call  of  the  convention. 

A  particular  reference  to  Mr.  Wooster's  votes,  on  the 
various  important  and  interesting  propositions  brought 
before  the  convention,  in  settling  the  principles  of  the  con- 
stitution of  1821,  do  not  seem  to  me  to  be  called  for,  at  this 
time.  He  must  be  ranked  with  the  movement  party,  in  the 
convention,  of  which  the  principal  leaders  were.  Gen.  Boot, 
Gov.  Tompkins  and  GoL  Young,  although  he  did  not  always 
vote  with  them,  on  several  of  the  propositions  which  they 
advocated.  He  was  in  several  instances  found  arrayed 
against  Mr.  Van  Buren,  on  votes  where  that  distinguished 
member  of  the  convention  had  made  able  and  zealous  efibrts 
to  carry  a  majority  of  the  convention  with  him.  On  the 
whole,  Mr.  Wooster's  course  in  the  convention  was  highly 
satisfactory  to  his  political  friends  in  the  county,  and  placed 
him  in  a  prominent  position  as  a  public  man.  He  approved 
of,  and  voted  for  the  constitution,  as  framed  and  submitted 
to  the  peoi^e,  and  I  make  the  above  qualification  because 
a  large  minority  of  the  electors  in  the  county  voted  against 
that  instrument.  Mr.  Wooster  was  neither  an  ambitious  nor 
a  turbulent  politician.    He  was  cool,  deliberative  and  con- 
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8cientioii8y  and  seldom  gave  any  public  measure  his  approval 
simply  on  the  ground  of  public  expediency. 

At  the  November  election  in  1822,  he  was  chosen  one  of 
the  four  state  senators  elected  in  the  fifth  senate  district, 
under  the  constitution  recently  adopted.  On  taking  his  seat 
he  drew  the  long  term  of  four  years.  Although  he  was 
elected  in  an  almost  political  calm,  nearly  the  whole  term  of 
his  service  in  the  senate,  from  January  1st,  1823,  to  January, 
1827,  was  one  of  the  most'  stormy  and  exciting  periods  in 
the  political  history  of  this  state  that  has  occurred;  and  we 
have  not,  before  or  since,  been  unfrequently  visited  by 
political  tornadoes,  which  not  only  baffle  all  description, 
but  set  at  defiance  the  ingenuity  of  man  to  discover  or  detect 
the  true  causes  of  their  origin.  Such  is  the  opinion  enter- 
tained of  us  in  other  states.  Even  an  attempted  elucidation 
of  problems  of  this  sort  would  be  unsuited  to  our  purpose. 

The  political  agitations  preceding  the  election  of  Mr. 
Monroe's  successor,  did  not  commence  until  after  Mr. 
Wooster's  election,  and  he  was  consequently  not  subjected 
to  any  personal  pledges  in  regard  to  that  subject.  He  was 
left  free  to  ascertain  the  opinions  and  wishes  of  his  constitu- 
ents in  the  best  way  he  could,  and  act  accordingly.  In 
regard  to  the  celebrated  electoral  law,  which  has  been  neces- 
sarily mentioned  in  the  preceding  pages  of  this  work,  he 
voted  for  its  postponement  to  a  future  day,  which  was 
beyond  the  succeeding  annual  election,  and  this  was  there- 
fore considered  a  virtual  rejection  of  the  bill  by  its  friends, 
and  it  was  so,  in  fact,  in  reference  to  the  pending  election. 
Hence  his  name,  associated  with  others,  as  one  of  the  famous 
SEVENTEEN  SENATORS,  was  pasted  up  in  black  letter  in 
public  barrooms,  and  had  a  conspicuous  place  in  most  of  the 
newspapers  which  advocated  the  passage  of  the  law.  Neither 
Mr.  Wooster  nor  his  friends  considered  him  materially 
damaged  by  a  proceeding  of  this  sort.  At  any  rate,  there 
never  was  a  body  of  men  so  resolutely  sustained  by  their 
friends  in  subsequent  political  conflicts,  as  were  these  same 
seventeen  senators,  and  the  names  of  Bronson,  Dudley, 
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Earll,  Livingston,  Snydam,  and  Wright,  have  not  been 
unfamiliar  names  at  the  polls  of  election  for  more  than 
twenty  years.  But  Mr.  Wooster  was  friendly  to  Mr.  Craw- 
ford's elevation  to  the  presidency,  and  if  he  supposed  the 
best  interests  of  the  country  would  be  promoted  by  his 
election,  as  he  no  doubt  did,  was  he  not  fully  justifiable  in 
adopting  every  legitimate  expedient  to  e£fect  his  object  and 
defeat  the  measures  of  his  opponents?  I  will  not  repeat 
what  has  been  elsewhere  stated  in  regard  to  the  choice  of 
electors  by  the  people,  but  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  con- 
clusion which  forces  itself  upon  all  familiar  with  the  politics 
of  this  state  for  the  last  half  century,  that  if  the  contest  in 
1824  had  been  confined  to  two  candidates,  the  selection  of 
the  two  great  political  parties,  the  controversy  about  the 
electoral  law  would  have  ended  where  it  began,  within  the 
walls  of  the  two  houses.  This  was  a  contest  for  political 
power  by  the  adherents  of  numerous  presidential  aspirants, 
and  involved  no  principle  of  government  acting  upon  the 
masses  of  the  community  beyond  one  single  election,  and  so 
long  as  the  legislature  so  exercised  the  powers  conferred  by 
law  as  to  be  the  true  exponents  of  the  will  of  the  majority 
of  the  electors,  the  political  party  or  politicians,  acting  in 
conformity  to  this  idea,  risked  but  little  with  friends,  when 
their  "  sober  second  thoughts  "  were  appealed  to.  When  the 
parties  come  to  reflect  upon  what  had  been  done,  and  the 
whole  ground  had  been  surveyed,  the  voters  in  this  county 
by  a  majority  of  about  six  hundred,  at  the  election  in  Novem- 
ber, 1825,  reversed  the  decision  of  the  preceding  year,  by 
returning  those  members  of  the  assembly  who  had  heartily 
concurred  in  Mr.  Wooster's  course  on  the  electoral  law 
question,  and  thereby  directly  sanctioned  his  previous  poli- 
tical course  in  the  senate. 

He  was  elected  to  the  assembly  of  this  state  in  the  fall 
of  1832,  with  Dudley  Burwell  and  Joseph  M.  Prendergast, 
and  was  consequently  a  member  of  the  house  of  assembly 
when  he  died.  His  votes  in  the  house  during  the  session 
of  1833,  on  all  the  important  questions  which  came  up  for 
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discussion,  were  in  accordance  with  his  preexisting  and 
expressed  opinions.  He  was  opposed  to  all  projects  of 
internal  improvements,  ffach  as  the  Chenango  canal,  whose 
erentaalities  were  the  entailment  of  a  certain  debt  npon 
the  state,  without  the  slightest  prospect  of  reimborsement 
from  income,  even  to  the  extent  of  the  ordinary  expenses 
of  repairs.  He  was  one  of  those  statesmen  who  did  not 
esteem  it  prudent  to  contract  a  debt  to  develop  the 
resources  of  a  section  of  country,  whose  trade  and  business 
was  not  sufficient  to  maintain  and  superintend  the  work 
constructed  ;  and  on  this  question  he  agreed  in  opinion,  not 
only  with  a  large  majority  of  the  people  of  the  county,  but 
with  many  distinguished  men  in  the  state.  This,  it  is  true, 
is  a  subject  which  has  afforded,  and  always  will,  a  wide 
range  of  discussion,  and  even  fair-minded  men  might  possi- 
bly enterta^  antagonistic  views  in  regard  to  particular 
projects,  and  even  the  general  proposition  as  above  stated; 
but  that  generation  on  whom  the  burthen  of  canceling  the 
debt  might  be  cast,  would  not  be  likely  to  disagree  in  regard 
to  the  wisdom  or  prudence  of  measures  that  submerged 
their  country  in  debt.  It  is  difficult  to  limit  the  powers  of 
commerce,  or  even  to  define  the  extent  of  taxation  or  bur- 
then a  highly  commercial  people  can  bear,  without  materially 
affecting  the  healthful  action  of  trade.  Our  own  experience 
as  a  nation  shows  the  paralysing  effects  and  the  ruinous 
consequences  of  an  overshadowing  and  crushing  public 
and  private  indebtedness ;  and  it  shows,  too,  that  an  ani- 
mated but  steady  application  to  industrial  pursuits,  aided 
by  extensive  commercial  relations,  how  soon  a  people  can 
wipe  out  and  even  forget  financial  embarrassments.  We 
have  only  to  look  at  a  kindred  nation,  whose  annual  reve- 
nues exceed  our  own  five  fold,  and  whose  public  debt,  set 
down  in  figures,  would  seem  ponderous  enough  "  to  crush 
out "  seventeen  millions  of  people ;  yet  we  see  that  nation 
adding  millions  to  the  annual  burthens  of  its  subjects,  and 
fitting  out  naval  armaments  sufficiently  extensive  to  block- 
ade the  approaches  by  sea  of  a  power  whose  boundaries 
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oircmnscribe  a  large  portion  of  two  continentSy  and  some 
portion  of  a  third,  and  whose  ambition  reaches  to  grasp  at 
a  fourth,  and  this  mighty  effort  is  sustained  by  the  power 
of  commerce  and  trade,  domestic  and  foreign,  without 
seeming  to  disturb  in  the  least  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
country.  But  here  we  must  pause.  The  people  of  the  most 
powerful  nations  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  with  the 
exception  of  France,  and  she  is  sustained  by  internal  and 
external  trade,  are  literally  groaning  under  the  burthen  of 
taxation,  much  of  it  being  required  to  pay  the  interest  on 
public  debt ;  and  so  little  credit  have  many  of  their  govern- 
ments with  the  money  kings  of  the  day,  that  they  can  not 
negotiate  a  loan  except  at  a  ruinous  discount  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  per  cent.  The  credit  of  an  impoverished  country, 
or  whose  subjects  are  ripe  for  rebellion,  will  not  command 
a  premium  with  modem  money  lenders. 

Samuel  Wright. 

There  are  but  few  men  in  the  walks  of  civil  life,  and 
especially  those  whose  minds  have  been  embellished  with 
nothing  more  than  a  common  school  education,  who  burst 
forth  like  meteors,  blaze  for  a  moment,  attract  universal 
attention,  and  then  become  as  suddenly  extinguished  and 
forgotten.  This,  however,  was  the  brief  course  of  Mr. 
Wright  in  this  county.  He  came  from  Vermont,  and  settled 
within  the  limits  of  the  present  town  of  Russia,  about  the 
year  1793,  where  he  engaged  in  the  business  of  farming, 
which,  in  a  new  country,  consists,  for  the  first  few  years,  in 
opening  roads,  clearing  up  lands,  and  erecting  such  buildings 
as  may  be  required  for  family  purposes. 

So  soon  as  the  country  around  him  had  beccnne  pretty 
well  filled  up  with  population,  he  opened  a  country  store, 
and  traded  in  "  West  India  and  dry  goods,*'  not  neglecting 
the  "  cod  fish,"  a  very  needful  article  to  a  ftdl  assortment 
for  the  country  trade  in  those  days.  Having  made  success- 
ful progress  in  farming  and  merchandising,  Mr.  Wright 
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next  turned  his  attention  to  politics,  in  whicli  he  prospered 
remarkably  well  for  a  time.  He  was  elected  member  of 
assembly  in  1802,  and  the  four  following  years..  He  appears 
to  have  been  the  standing  candidate  of  his  party,  with 
Qeneral  Widrig,  for  a  long  time,  but  his  popnlarity  could 
not  always  last.  Dr.  Westel  Willoughby,  Jr.,  was  a  towns- 
man of  Mr.  Wright,  all  the  northern  part  of  the  oonnty 
then  being  embraced  in  Norway,  a  rising  man,  and  competed 
Tigoroosly  with  him  for  popular  favor.  Notwithstanding 
his  extraordinary  native  talents  and  indomitable  Yankee 
perseverance,  Mr.  Wright  was  compelled  to  yield  the  pahn 
of  victory  to  his  rival.  At  the  election,  in  1806,  his  vote 
was  the  lowest  of  three  members  who  obtained  certificates 
of  election,  and  even  then  was  defeated  by  the  popular 
votes.  Willoughby's  official  canvass  was  only  43  below 
Wright's,  and  this  after  63  votes,  intended  for  the  former, 
had  been  rejected  for  informality. 

In  the  winter  of  1805,  the  Merchant's  Bank,  of  the  city 
of  New  York,  was  chartered,  after  being  strongly  opposed, 
but  not  without  strong  suspicions  and  direct  charges  of 
bribery  and  corruption ;  and  Ebenezer  Purdy,  a  senator, 
^^  who  introduced  in  the  senate  the  bill  to  incorporate  the 
company,  finally  was  compelled  to  resign  his  seat,  to  avoid 
expulsion  for  bribery."  On  the  16th  of  March,  1805,  Luke 
Metcalf,  a  member  of  assembly,  made  a  statement  under 
oath,  which  was  laid  before  the  house,  to  the  effect  that 
Mr.  Wright  told  him,  there  were  fifteen  shares  of  the  stock 
for  each  member  who  would  favor  or  vote  for  the  bill  incor- 
porating the  bank,  which  would  be  worth  twenty-five  per 
cent  on  the  nominal  price  of  the  stock.  That  Wright  after- 
wards asked  Metcalf  if  he  remained  opposed  to  the  bank, 
and  being  answered  in  the  affirmative,  Wright  then  said, 
the  same  provision  would  be  made  for  those  members  who 
would  absent  themselves,  when  the  vote  was  taken  on  the 
bill,  as  for  those  who  should  be  present  and  vote  for  it. 

Wr.  Wright  was  twice  elected  to  the  assembly  after  his 
vote  on  the  bank  bill,  and  after  this  expose ;  it  was  not, 
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however,  generally  known  to  his  constituents,  in  April, 
1805,  that  he  was  suspected  of  improper  practices  in  regard 
to  the  incorporation  of  this  bank.  His  two  colleagues  in 
the  assembly  also  voted  for  the  bill,  but  were  not  charged 
with  foul  conduct,  in  procuring  its  passage.  The  republican 
party  at  this  time  was  hostile  to  the  granting  of  bank  char- 
ters, the  leading  men  of  the  party  fearing  the  influence  their 
managers,  who  were  generally  federalists,  would  be  able  to 
exert  at  the  elections,  by  the  influence  they  would  give. 
Governor  Lewis,  however,  favored  the  incorporation  of  this 
bank;  and  gave  an  approving  vote  for  it  in  the  council  of 
revision,  when  it  was  objected  to  by  Ambrose  Spencer,  a 
judge  of  the  supreme  court,  on  the  ground  that  the  passage 
of  the  bill  was  procured  in  both  houses  by  bribery  of  the 
members. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

This  chapter  has  been  arranged  into  nineteen  sections, 
that  being  the  number  of  towns  in  the  county.  I  have 
endeavored  to  make  the  annexed  table  useful  as  a  reference. 
The  reader  will  remark  a  loss  of  population,  in  eleven  of 
the  towns,  in  a  time  of  prosperity  as  great  and  healthful  as 
any  during  the  present  century.  These  losses  have  not 
arisen  from  a  depression  in  any  branch  of  husbandry.  The 
increase  of  population  in  the  river  towns  and  villages,  along 
the  canal  and  rail  road,  and  in  the  towns  having  wild  lands 
to  settle,  overbalances  these  losses,  and  gives  a  small  addition 
in  the  aggregate,  for  the  last  ten  years ;  but  not  equal  to  the 
percentage  of  births  over  deaths,  in  the  same  period. 

For  the  amusement  of  the  curious,  I  will  remark  that,  foui 
of  the  towns  in  the  county,  commemorate  the  names  of 
revolutionary  generals ;  the  names  of  three,  are  derived  from 
Germany ;  four,  from  New  England ;  one,  is  called  after  a 
state  in  the  union,  and  another,  after  a  county  in  this  state; 
one,  bears  the  name  of  an  empire,  and  another,  a  kingdom 
in  Europe ;  three,  are  descriptive  of  the  localities  which  -are 
embraced  within  their  limits,  and  one,  seems  an  emanation 
of  fancy. 

The  county  is  now  divided  into  the  following  towns,  which 
are  given,  with  the  dates  of  organization,  and  the  population 
of  each  town,  in  1845,  and  1855: 
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1  Colmnbift, . . . . 

2  Danube, 

aP^dpld 

4Pruiiaan,.... 
SBermuiFlalE,. 

B  Berldmsr 

7  Little  Pilta,... 

fiUtchflflld 

9Haiiheiin 

10 Newport, ..... 

llNonr»i, 

120hio 

13|RiiHl»,  

14  Saliibarf , 

15  Sohnrler, .... 

ISatMk 

17W«rren, 

IB  Wilmnit, . . . , . 
ISWinfleld 


.  1B12 
.  1817 
.  1T06 
.  1798    ; 

.  1788  ; 
.  1788  ; 


.  3,337 
I  2,379 
>    4,244 


.  1792 

.  1823 
.  1806 


1,087 
2,288    : 
3,306    ■ 


.  17S8    : 
.  1838 
.  1816 


^eWuren, 
Minden,  Hoat.  co. 

189  Norwov. 
Oennaii  Flats, 

[Oennan  Flaln. 

Hertinwr,  iFuriield  uid 

95  Qormui  Plats. 
200;FalatiDe,  Mont.  co. 
97  Qerkimer,  Fairfield  and 
20  Kerkiraer.  [Norway. 

IGl  Norway. 
Palatine,  Mont.  eo. 

134  Herkimer. 

297  Danube, 

201  Oemiau  Flols.      [Boeaia. 
West    Brunswick    and 

162  Lilclilleld,  Rii'liaeld  and 

[PlatoBeld. 

3  1,826| 


Total  net  gain  In  10  years, 

^  1.  COLCHBIA 
Contain!  tliat  part  «f  the  ooioiity  boaud«d  ewtwiy  by  a  Itne  beginning  at  a 
■uple  tiM,  whioli  itauda  a  amall  dlstauoe  eaatatlf  triaa  Xhe  dwelling;  bonie 
heretofore  or  lata  of  Abraham  Liglithal],  at  the  ■ontheisteilyoomerotYonng's 
patent,  and  running  thence  north  twenty-^U  d^ieee  east,  tmtil  It  Bti^kes 
the  lonth  line  of  the  town  ot  Gennan  Plati,  at  the  diatance  of  one  hnndied 
chains,  easlerly  of  the  northwesterly  comer  of  Bendenon'a  patent,  oa  the 
north  line  thereof;  northerly,  by  German  Flats,  loatherly,  by  the  bonnda  of 
the  county,  and  westerly,  by  IJtchBald  and  Winfield, 

This  town  cootainB  the  whole  of  Staley'a  second  tract, 
except  one  tier  and  a  half  of  lots  on  the  westerly  boonda, 
it  also  contains  a  small  triangular  piece,  from  the  northwest 
comer  of  Henderson's  patent,  and  the  whole  of  the  patent, 
to  Oonerad  Frank  and  others,  except  seven  lots  on  the 
eastern  hounds  thereof. 

Colmnbia  was  settled  before  the  revolution,  by  several 
German  families  from  the  Mohawk  river.    The  beads  of  the 
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families,  who  made  one  of  the  settlements,  were,  Conrad 
Orendorff,  Conrad  Frank,  Conrad  Fulmer,  Frederick  Christ- 
man,  Timothy  Frank,  Nicholas  Lighthall,  Joseph  Moyer  and 
Henry  Frink.  The  place  where  these  families  were  seated 
was  known  as  "  Coonrodstown,"  before  Columbia  was  organ- 
ized, in  1812,  and  is  to  this  day.  A  few  Cermans  had  also 
seated  themselves  at  a  place  then  and  since  called  Elizabeth- 
town,  to  commemorate  the  name  of  one  or  more  German 
matrons  among  the  settlers. 

When  the  new  town  was  about  to  be  set  o£f,  and  the  inhabit- 
ants were  casting  about  for  a  name,  some  of  them  desired 
to  have  it  called  Conrad.  This  was  rejected,  on  account  of 
the  Coonish  sound  it  had  received,  by  a  mispronunciation. 
Conrad  is  quite  as  eufhoniom  as  Columbia,  and  a  more 
ancient  name,  by  several  hundred  years,  than  Columbus, 
from  which  the  town  derived  its  name.  There  may  have 
been  some  influential  inhabitants  in  the  territory,  who  had 
emigrated  from  Columbia  county,  and  exerted  an  influence  on 
this  occasion;  and,  although  feeling  inclined  to  honor  their 
native  county,  they  would  not  hope  the  new  town  should  be 
a  political  copyist  of  its  then  prominent  namesake.  Co- 
lumbia is  purely  an  agricultural  town.  The  north  line  of  it 
is  about  four  miles  from  the  canal;  without  villages,  except 

A0AHBL  Alfbbd  settled  in  this  town  in  1791.  He  was  a  native  of  Ck>nneo- 
tiont,  a  farmer  and  an  honest  man,  of  steady,  industrious  habits  and  good 
morals.  He  died  in  June,  1853,  aged  93  years,  having  always  resided  on  the 
farm  on  which  he  first  located,  and  which  was  occupied  by  his  son  Cyras  in 
the  old  age  of  the  father. 

He  was  a  soldier  of  the  revolution,  having  entered  the  service  of  his  coun- 
try in  his  fifteenth  year.  He  served  more  than  three  years.  He  was  in  the 
battle  of  Monmouth ;  taken  prisoner  at  the  Cedars,  in  Canada,  after  a  smart 
conflict  between  the  Americans  and  a  jMurty  of  the  enemy,  consisting  of  whites 
and  Indians,  and  as  usual  in  such  cases,  both  jMurties  took  their  covers  of 
stumps  and  trees.  Alfred  was  fired  at  by  an  Indian,  but  not  hit.  A  second 
shot  was  made  at  him,  and  the  boll  struck  the  stump  behind  which  he  stood. 
Mr.  Alfred  discovered  the  Indian's  head  exposed  while  loading  the  third  time, 
took  deliberate  aim  at  liim,  fired,  and  was  not  again  molested  from  that  quar- 
ter. The  Americans  were  outnumbered  and  made  prisoners,  and  as  soon  as 
they  iunendered,  the  Indians  8tri]>ped  them  of  all  their  clothing  except  their 
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Cedarville,  a  portion  of  which  extends  into  it ;  it  is  some- 
what elevated;  well  supplied  with  water,  but  the  surface 
can  not  be  called  broken.  *  It  is  slowly  losing  its  population ; 
a  strong  indication  that  cheese  making  engrosses  the  farmers' 
attention,  although  hop  and  grain  growing  is  not  neglected. 
In  former  times,  one  hundred  acre  farm  lots  seemed  to  con- 
tent our  people ;  now,  that  extent  of  domain  is  quite  too 
limited.  Nor  does  a  small  diminution  of  population  in  our 
agricultural  towns  indicate,  in  the  least,  a  lack  of  prosperity, 
or  a  want  of  wealth  among  those  who  remain.  There  are 
often  those,  who  may  wish  to  seek  new  homes  for  increasing 
families,  and  they  soon  find  neighbors  ready  and  willing  to 
purchase  their  farms. 

§  2.    Danube 

ContalnB  that  part  of  the  county  bounded  northerly  by  the  Mohawk  river, 
easterly  by  the  bounds  of  tlie  county,  southerly  by  a  line  commencing  at  a 
point  in  the  east  bounds  of  the  county,  equidistant  from  the  Mohawk  river 
and  the  south  bounds  of  the  county,  thence  westerly  paraUel  with  the  south 
bounds  of  the  county  to  a  line  drawn  from  the  easternmost  lock  of  the  old 
canal,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Mohawk  river,  at  the  Little  Falls,  to  the  head 
waters  of  Lake  Otsego,  and  westeriy  by  the  said  last  mentioned  line. 

Small  portions  of  the  Fall  Hill,  Vaughns  and  L'Homme- 
dieu  patents,  nearly  the  whole  of  Lindsey's,  and  parts  of 

shirts  and  pantaloons.  They  took  his  hat,  coat,  vest,  neckkerchief  and  silver 
knee  and  shoe  buckles.  When  on  the  march  to  the  British  post,  one  of  Mr. 
Alfred's  fellow  prisoners  being  feeble,  and  not  able  to  keep  up  with  the  rest, 
fell  behind,  and  Alfred  remained  with  him  to  help  him  along.  While  making 
their  way  as  well  as  they  could,  an  Indian  came  up,  and,  putting  the  muzzle 
of  his  gun  close  to  the  sick  prisoner's  head,  blew  out  his  brains.  Mr.  Alfred 
was  not  slow  to  overtake  his  fellow  prisoners.  He  was  at  the  capture  of 
Buigoyne  and  the  British  army. 

My  informant,  who  is  a  most  excellent  Judge  of  such  matters,  says  he  was 
a  good  marksman,  and  a  dead  shot  at  fair  rifle  distance.  He  would  often 
relate  many  interesting  incidents  that  happened  to  the  scouting  parties  he  was 
engaged  in.  This  service  suited  him  much  better  than  the  camp.  He  was 
very  fond  of  hunting,. and  while  living  on  his  farm,  it  was  not  uncommon  for 
him,  after  game  became  scarce  in  his  neighborhood,  to  leave  home  in  tlie  fall 
of  the  year,  and  be  absent  from  it  weeks,  on  hunting  excursions. 


IndUn  Castle,  Church. 
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J.YromaD'B,  C.  Coldea'a,  Tan  Home's  and  Lansing'B  pateota 
are  witbio  the  above  booDdaries. 

This  town,  altbongb  of  recent  terri- 
torial organization,  was  no  doubt  one 
L  of  the  earliestr  settled  by  Europeaoa  of 
I  any  in  the  county,  except  those  por- 
3  tions  of  it  embracing  Buruetsfield,  or 
J  what  waa  formerly  known  aa  the  Ger- 
I  man  Flats.  The  date  of  Lindsey's 
I  and  Van  Horne's  patents,  one  ia  1730 
land  the  other  in  1731,  indicate  this. 
I  It  has  been  elsewhere  stated  in  this 
I  work,  that  the  Canajoharie  mentioned 
I  in  the  early  colonial  history  of  the 
*  state,  extended  as  far  west  as  the  foot 
of  the  Little  Falls,  in  1773,  and  proba- 
bly farther  Wfore  the  German  Flats  district  was  Bet  off. 
The  casual  reader  of  disjointed  documents  and  isolated 
statements  might  infer  that  the  Canajoharie  mentioned  in 
connection  with  the  ^{ohawk  tribe  of  Indians,  was  circum- 
scribed in  its  limits  to  the  town  of  that  name  in  Montgomery 
county.  This  is  clearly  not  the  fact  The  site  of  the  upper 
Mohawk's  castle  is  in  this  town,  and  near  the  present  Indian 
castle'  church,  now  so  called,  and  it  has  borne  that  name 
within  the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitants  now  living,  and 
a  uniform  and  unvarying  tradition  speaks  to  the  aame  effect 
The  French  Itinerary,  found  in  voL  I  of  the  Documentary 
History  of  the  State,  fixes  Fort  Can-nat-ho-cary  at  the  side 
of  the  Mqhawk  river,  on  the  right  bank,  and  four  leagues 
from  Fort  Kouari  (Herkimer).  The  writer  was  no  doubt  a 
French  spy,  sent  out  from  Canada,  in  1757,  to  make  a  topo- 
graphical survey  of  the  country,  from  Oswego  to  Schenec- 
tady and  Albany,  along  the  water  communications  from 
Lake -Ontario  to  Hudson  river.  He  describes  the  road  on 
the  south  itide  of  the  river,  from  Fort  Herkimer  to  the 
Indian  castle  ;  and  he  says,  in  his  description  of  the  road  on 
the  north  side  of  the  river,  that  this  fort  is  opposite  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Canada  creek. 
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The  fort,  so  called,  was  one  hundred  pacel^  on  each  side, 
had  four  bastions  of  upright  pickets,  fifl^n  feet  high,  about 
a  foot  square,  and  joined  together  with  lintels.  It  was  not 
surrounded  by  a  ditch,  but  was  constructed  with  port  holes 
at  regular  distances,  with  a  platform  or  stage  all  around,  to 
fire  from.  There  were  some  small  pieces  of  cannon  at  each 
of  the  bastions,  and  a  house  at  each  curtain  to  serve  as 
storehouses  and  barracks.  There  were  several  Indian  fami- 
lies at  this  time  living  near  this  fort. 

Sir  Wm.  Johnson,  in  Oct.,  1772,  speaks' of  having  built  a 
church,  at  his  own  expense,  at  the  Canajoharees,  and  lainents, 
that  it  is  in  a  great  measure  useless,  in  consequence  of  not 
being  able  to  secure  the  services  of  a  missionary.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  fix  the  period,  previous  to  the  revolution, 
when  the  first  church  at  the  Indian  Castle  was  built.  The 
beil  however,  was  highly  regarded  by  the  Indians,  ajld  they 
made  an  effort,  during  the  war,  to  carry  it  off.  They  .took 
it  away  in  the  night  and  secreted  it.  This,  of  course,  caused 
excitement  among  the  German  popiulation  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, when  it  became  known  that  the  church  bell  had 
disappeared.  How  it  was  carried  off,  and  what  had  become 
of  it,  engrossed  the  attention  of  all,  and  an  immediate  and 
careful  search  was  made  for  the  missing  bell,  in  every 
direction ;  but  the  purloiners  knew  too  well  how  to  cover 
up  and  secure  their  trophy,  to  prevent  a  discovery.  The 
search  was  fruitless,  and  the  inhabitants  had  nterly  given 
up  all  hope  of  its  recovery  when,  one  dark  nighty  the  sound 
of  the  bell  was  heard  in  the  distance,  and  the  poptdation  of 
the  neighborhood  were  soon  in  hot  pursuit,  armed  with  guns, 
pitchforks  and  axes.  The  bell  was  recovered.  The  Indians, 
after  they  supposed  the  search  was  over,  returned,  and  slung 
the  bell  upon  a  pole,  and  started  with  it,  but  did  not  secure 
that  unruly  member,  the  tongue  or  clapper;  and  the  bell  and 
clapper  having  an  unequal  momentum  in  the  swing,  when 
carried  over  uneven  ground  on  a  bending  pole,  came  in 
contact,  and  by  the  ding  dong  sounds  led  to  the  discovery. 

This  town  attractd  considerable  attention,  in  consequence 
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of  its  containing  the  residence  of  Gen.  Nicholas  Herkimer; 
andy  if  tt  was  not  the  birth  place  of  the  too  celebrated  Joseph 
Brant,  a  considerable  number  of  the  early  years  of  his  life 
were  spent  at  the  Indian  Castle,  with  the  members  of  his 
tribe,  where  an  intimate  acquaintance  was  cultivated  between 
him  and  Gen.  Herkimer,  when  they  were  young  men.  This 
fort  must  have  been  built  in  1766;  early  in  that  year.  Sir 
William  Johnson  speaks  about  constructing  forts,  at  the 
two  Indian  castles,  and  notified  Governor  De  Lancy  of  his 
having  concluded  a  contract  for  their  erection.  These 
defenses  were  made  to  gratify  the  Mohawk  Indians,  who 
were  exposed  to  the  hostile  incursions  of  the  French  and 
their  Indian  allies  from  Canada.  I  do  not  find  any  account 
of  this  fort  twenty  years  afterwards,  and  if  it  had  not 
entirely  gone  to  decay  before  the  revolution,  it  was  probably 
used  only  as  a  temporary  refuge  of  the  inhabitants,  to  shield 
them  against  the  hostile  attacks  of  those  for  whose  protection 
it  was  first  erected. 

In  1722,  Governor  Burnet,  on  the  petition  of  the  Rev. 
Petrus  Van  Driesen  of  Albany,  granted  a  license  authorizing 
Mr.  Van  Driesen  to  build  a  meeting  house  in  the  Mohawk 
country,  for  the  use  of  the  Indians,  on  any  lands  belonging 
to  them.  In  1737,  a  patent  for  1000  acres  of  land  was  issued 
to  the  same  gentleman,  and  it  will  be  noticed  that  this  grant 
covers  lands  at  the  mouth  of  the  East  Canada  creek,  and 
nearly  opposite  to  the  Indian  Castle  church.  The  mission 
at  Fort  Hunter  had  been  established  as  early  as  1712,  and 
probably  before  that  time,  so  that  Mr.  Van  Driesen's  license 
had  no  reference  to  that  station. 

I  do  not  find  any  well  founded  data  to  change  my  conclu- 
sions that  the  church  at  German  Flats  was  the  first  erection 
for  religious  worship  in  the  county. 

Fort  Hendrick  is  marked  on  Sauthier's  map  of  the  pro- 
vince of  New  York,  published  in  1779,  as  being  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Mohawk  river,  opposite  the  mouth  of  East 
Canada  creek.  The  Cannatjoharies  are  also  marked  as  being 
located  at  this  point.     This  establishes  the  fact  that  the  site 
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of  the  upper  Mohawk  castle  was  at  the  place  above  desig- 
nated. And  the  name  of  the  fort  was  a  compliment  to  old 
King  Hendrik,  whose  principal  residence  during  the  latter 
period  of  his  life  was  at  this  place. 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  grant  of  4000  acres  to 
Isaac  Yrooman,  and  of  4000  acres  to  Ezra  L'Hommedieu  and 
Nathaniel  Piatt,  in  1786,  out  of  unpatented  lands,  by  the 
crown,  lying  in  this  town  and  Stark,  shows  there  must  have 
previously  existed  very  strong  reasons  for  not  granting 
these  lands,  long  before  the  revolutionary  war.  These 
reasons  are  found  in  the  fact,  that  they  were  Indian  Reserva- 
tions, or  rather,  that  being  in  the  neighborhood  of  one  of  the 
principal  seats  of  the  tribe,  the  Indians  would  not  consent 
to  part  with  them  upon  any  terms. 

The  Mohawk  Indians  having  left  the  country  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war,  and  not  returning  as  did  the  Senecas, 
Gayugas  and  Onondagas  and  sue  for  peace,  were  treated  by 
the  state  as  having  abandoned  all  their  rights  as  original 
possessors  of  the  soil,  and  all  the  vacant  lands  within  the 
limits  formerly  claimed  by  this  tribe,  were  sold  by  the  state 
without  regarding  the  Indian  title. 

The  only  locality  in  this  town  called  a  village,  is  Newville, 
about  four  miles  south  from  the  river,  on  the  Nowadaga 
creek,  and  at  the  foot  of  Ostrander's  hill,  from  the  top  of 
which,  at  an  elevation  of  800  feet  above  the  river,  is  a  broad 
and  extended  view  to  the  east  and  southeast,  including  the 
lower  valley,  of  nearly  thirty  miles. 


§  3.      FAmFIELD 

Contains  that  part  of  the  county  beginning  on  the  middle  line  in  GHen's 
porchMo,  in  the  west  bounds  of  Manheim,  and  running  thenoe  westerlj  along 
the  said  middle  line  of  Glen's  purchase  to  the  southwest  comer  of  lot  number 
seven ;  thence  northerly  to  the  northeast  comer  of  lot  number  five  in  said 
purchase ;  thence  westerly  along  the  line  between  lots  number  flre  and  six, 
and  the  same  continued  to  the  West  Canada  creek ;  thenoe  up  and  along  the 
said  creek,  to  the  town  of  Newport ;  then  along  the  bounds  of  Newport  to  the 
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southwest  comer  of  Norwtj ;  then  along  the  south  bounds  of  Norw&/y  east  to 
the  west  bounds  of  Silisbuiy ;  and  then  south  along  the  same,  to  the  place  of 
beginning. 

These  bounds  have  been  changed.  See  subdivision  7, 
Little  Falls,  erected  in  1829. 

This  town  contains  within  its  limits  nearly  the  whole  of 
Glen's  purchase  lying  north  of  the  base  or  middle  line  of 
said  purchase,  and  a  portion  of  the  first  allotment  of  the 
Royal  grant. 

There  was  a  German  settlement  in  this  town  before  the 
revolution,  upon  what  has  been  called  in  modem  times  the 
Top  notch,  near  the  Manheim  town  line,  and  about  four 
miles  north  of  Little  Falls.  Among  these  German  families 
were  the  Kellers,  Windeckers,  Pickerts  and  others',  not  of 
the  Bumetsfield  patentees,  but  who  came  up  from  the  lower 
Mohawk  valley,  and  seated  themselves  in  Glen's  purchase, 
under  the  patronage  of  some  of  its  owners.  Mr.  Cornelius 
Ghatfield  arrived  within  the  territory  of  the  present  town 
of  Fairfield,  with  his  family,  March  24th,  1785,  and  settled 
near  or  at  the  spot  where  the  village  now  is.  He  is  supposed 
to  have  been  the  first  New  Englander  who  came  into  the 
county  after  the  war,  for  the  purpose  of  settling  on  the 
Royal  grant.  Mr.  Abijah  Mann,  the  father  of  the  Hon. 
Abijah  Mann,  Jr.,  arrived  in  May  following,  and  located  a 
little  west  of  Fairfield  village.  There  was  a  small  Indian 
orchard  upon  or  near  the  lands  taken  up  by  Mr.  Mann,  and 
the  Indians,  many  years  after  the  revolution,  would  annu- 
ally cluster  around  it,  as  a  loved  and  venerated  spot.  A 
visit,  perhaps,  to  the  resting  place  of  some  distinguished 
brave,  or  some  relative  of  the  visitants.  This  duty  was 
performed  so  long  as  the  Great  Spirit  required  it. 

About  the  year  1770,  three  families,  Maltanner,  Good- 
bread  or  Goodbrodt,  and  Shaver  or  Shaffer,  located  about 
half  a  mile  northeast  of  Fairfield  village,  in  one  neighbor- 
hood. This  place  is  now  called  Maltanner's  creek  or  spring. 
These  people  were  sent  there  by  Sir  William  Johnson,  to 
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make  an  opening  upon  his  Royal  grant.  The j  had  never 
been  enspected  by  the  Americans  of  being  friendly  to  their 
oanse ;  nor  conld  they  be  charged  with  disloyalty  to  the 
king.  In  1779,  a  party  of  Indians  came  to  this  little  settle* 
ment,  but  one  of  their  number  being  sick,  they  kept  shy,  as 
an  Indian  can,  about  ten  days,  to  allow  their  comrade  to 
recover,  when,  with  a  yell  and  a  whoop,  and  brandishing 
their  tomahawks,  they  fell  upon  Sir  John  Johnson's  tenants, 
captured  two  of  the  Maltanners,  father  and  son,  killed  a 
little  girl,  16  years  old,  of  the  Shaver  family,  and  then 
burned  up  all  Sir  John's  houses  and  buildings  in  the  eiettle- 
ment.  The  Gk)odbrodt  and  Shaver  families  and  some  of  the 
Maltanners  escaped  to  tell  the  sad  story  of  their  bereave* 
ments  and  losses  to  their  rebel  neighbors.  The  Maltanners 
were  taken  to  St.  Regis  by  the  Indians,  where  they  remained 
three  years,  and  returned  in  1782.  His  majesty's  officials 
in  Canada  might  well  suppose  the  two  captives,  if  allowed 
to  return,  would  not  be  very  hearty  and  zealous  in  the  royal 
cause,  after  such  treatment;  and  therefore  concluded  to 
detain  them.  The  elder  Maltanner,  when  he  came  back, 
said  he  met  Sir  John  in  Canada,  and  told  him  what  hctd 
happened,  whereat  the  gallant  knight  was  exceedingly 
wrathful,  and  fulminated  big  words  and  strong  language 
against  the  d — d  savages,  for  their  conduct  in  killing,  taking 
captive  and  dispersing  his  tenants,  and  burning  his  houses: 
He  had  other  tenants  on  the  grant,  loyal  and  true,  who 
might  be  treated  in  the  same  way.  Sir  John  no  .doubt  felt 
hurt,  not  because  any  tender  feeling  towards  his  fellow  man 
had  been  touched,  or  any  law  of  humanity  outraged  ;  but 
because  the  same  rule  of  warfare  he  had  applied  to  others, 
had  been,  and  might  again  be,  visited  upon  himself.  This 
was  not  the  first  nor  the  last  instance,  in  that  unnatural 
struggle,  in  which  the  Indians  made  no  discrimination  in 
their  warfare ;  and  friend  and  foe  alike  were  made  to  sink 
under  the  hatchet's  stunning  blow,  and  feel  the  knife's  keen 
edge.  Kindness  and  humanity,  in  conducting  that  war, 
might  have  achieved  what  hate  and  cruelty  did  not.    The 
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ancient  Roman  apothegm,  ^^(^uium  Deus  vuU  perderey  print 
dementai^^^  was  so  strikingly  verified  in  word  and  sentiment, 
as  to  induce  one  to  think,  almost,  it  was  a  prophetic  enun- 
ciation of  an  actual  event,  already  determined  in  the  coun- 
cils of  heaven. 

The  first  New  England  settlers  who  came  into  this  town 
at  the  close  of  the  war,  took  up  lands  southwesterly  of 
Fairfield  village,  except  those  before  noticed,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions.  Josiah,  David  and  Lester  Johnson  came 
into  the  town  from  Connecticut,  in  1786 ;  John  Bucklin  and 
Benjamin  Bowen,  from  Rhode  Island ;  John  Eaton,  Nathaniel 
and  William  Brown,  from  Massachusetts ;  and  Samuel  Low, 
in  1787  :  David  Benseley,  from  Rhode  Island ;  and  Elisha, 
Wyman  and  Comfort  Eaton,  from  Massachusetts,  in  1788  : 
Jeremiah  Ballard,  from  Massachusetts,  in  1789 :  Wm.  Buck- 
lin, the  Arnold  families,  Daniel  Yenner,  Nathan  Smiili, 
Nahum  Daniels  and  Amos  and  James  Haile,  most  of  them 
from  Massachusetts,  in  1790 :  the  Neelys  came  in  1792, 
and  Peter  and  Bela  Ward,  from  Connecticut,  in  1791.  The 
Eatons,  Browns,  Hailes,  Arnolds,  Bucklins  and  Wards  seated 
themselves  at  and  near  the  present  village  of  EatonsviUe. 
Some  of  these  people  changed  their  residences  after  a  short 
sojourn  in  this  town.  Jeremiah  Ballard  located  about  two 
miles  northeast  of  Fairfield  village.  He  left  his  family  the 
first  winter  after  he  came  into  the  town,  and  returned  to 
Massachusetts,  where  he  remained  until  spring. 

My  informant  says  this  family  had  nothing  to  subsist  on 
during  a  long  and  dreary  winter  but  Indian  corn  and  white 
rabbits,  when  any  could  be  caught.  There  being  no  mills 
then  in  the  country,  and  if  there  had  been  they  could  not  be 
reached  except  by  the  use  of  snow-shoes  and  carrying  the 
grist  on  one's  back;  the  Ballard  family  resorted  to  what  at 
this  day  would  be  considered  a  novel  method  of  reducing  their 
corn  into  a  state  suitable  to  be  converted  into  rabbit  soup. 
Having  no  hand  nor  other  mill  to  crack  or  break  their  com 
in,  a  mortar  was  the  only  thing  they  could  resort  to,  and 
even  this  they  were  destitute  of ;  but  when  did  necessity 
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ever  fail  to  snggest  some  remedy  for  surmotintable  incon- 
veniences. The  family  procured  a  large  hard-wood  log, 
and  having  no  tools  suitable  to  tne  object,  they  burned  a 
hole  in  it,  by  concentrating  the  fire  to  one  spot,  sufficiently 
deep  to  answer  their  purpose.  In  this  way,  my  informant 
says,  this  great  achievment  was  accomplished.  It  was  an 
easy  tcusk,  after  this,  to  make  a  pestle  out  of  some  hard  wood, 
and  crack  com  to  their  stomach's  content. 

By  these  means  the  resolved  and  noble  hearted  mother 
carried  her  family  through  the  winter,  while  the  father  was 
absent,  and  it  should  be  hoped  was  detained  by  sickness  at 
his  former  home  in  Massachusetts. 

There  were  but  a  few  English  or  New  England  families, 
north  of  the  Mohawk,  and  between  the  East  and  West  Canada 
creek,  in  1786;  not  more  than  four  or  five,  if  as  many. 
Fairfield  village,  the  ancient  seat  of  learning  of  the  county, 
is  located  very  nearly  in  the  center  of  the  town,  about  800 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  Mohawk  river.  A  notice  of  the 
Medical  college  and  the  Academy  will  be  found  in  another 
chapter.  Middleville,  a  small  village  situated  partly  in  this 
town  and  partly  in  Newport,  on  the  West  Canada  creek,  is 
at  the  junction  of  the  plank  roads  leading  from  Herkimer 
and  Little  Falls  to  Newport.  The  census  marshal  of  this 
town  did  not,  at  the  late  enumeration,  designate  the  popula- 
tion within  these  villages.  This  is  probably  the  best  grazing 
town  in  the  county,  and  has  for  a  series  of  years  produced 
and  sent  to  market,  annually,  more  of  the  Herkimer  county 
staple,  cheese,  than  any  other  town  within  the  limits  of  the 
county. 

We  must  not  draw  any  conclusions  unfavorable  to  this 
town — that  its  soil  is  not  good — or  that  its  population  is 
wanting  in  energy  and  enterprise,  or  is  destitute  of  wealth, 
because  we  find  a  moderate  and  steady  decrease  in  the  total 
number  of  inhabitants.  To  the  successful  progress  of  agri- 
culture and  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  and  to  no  other 
cause,  is  to  be  attributed  this  gradual  loss  of  population. 
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§  4    Fbankfost 

Conteins  QaA  put  of  the  oonnfy,  beginning  at  the  eonthgide  of  the  Mofamwk 
river,  in  the  middle  of  the  mouth  of  a  email  atream  which  enteia  the  aaid 
river  a  few  rodjs  east  of  the  house  now  or  late  of  William  Djgert,  which  atieam 
is  known  as  Djgert's  mill  creek,  and  running  from  thence  south  thirty  degreea 
west,  until  it  meets  the  southern  line  of  a  tract  of  land  granted  to  Coenrad 
Frank  and  others ;  then  westerly  along  the  said  soothem  line  to  the  south- 
west comer  of  said  ^rant ;  then  westerly  with  a  straight  line  to  the  west 
bounds  of  the  county ;  then  northerly  along  the  same  to  the  liohAwk  river ; 
and  then  along  the  river  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

A  considerable  portion  of  Gosby's  manor,  and  about  one 
and  one  quarter  of  a  tier  of  great  lots  in  Bayard's  patent, 
four  lots  in  Bumetsfield,  about  half  a  lot  in  Frank's  patent, 
four  and  a  half  lots  in  Stidey's,  a  part  of  Colden's  patent,  are 
in  this  town. 

There  were  some  German  settlements  along  the  river  in 
this  town  before  the  revolution.  It  appears  there  was  a 
grist  mill  at  the  creek  next  east  of  Frankfort  village,  which 
was  burned  by  the  French  and  Indians  in  1757.  A  sawmill 
on  the  next  creek  below  was  also  burnt  by  the  same  party. 
The  ante-revolutionary  settlements  in  this  town  were  con- 
fined to  Burnetsfield  and  Golden  and  Willet's  patents. 

Frankfort  village,  at  the  east  end  of  the  long  level  on  the 
Erie  canal,  and  of  easy  access  to  the  New  York  central  rail 
road,  contains  a  population,  by  the  last  census,  of  1150  souls, 
and  is  an  active,  prosperous  business  place,  where  may  be 
found  the  usual  mechanical  establishments  of  country  vil- 
lages. 

The  New  Graefenbergh  hydropathic  establishment,  erected 
by  Dr.  Holland,  and  opened  for  the  reception  of  patients  in 
October,  1847,  is  located  in  the  extreme  southwest  corner 
of  this  town,  four  and  a  half  miles  from  the  city  of  Utica,  on 
a  stage  and  post  route  from  that  city,  through  Litchfield 
and  Golumbia  to  Richfield  Springs.  This  establishment  has 
been  in  operation  during  the  last  eight  years,  and  more  than 
one  thousand  patients  in  that  time  have  been  treated  there 
with  satisfactory  success.     The  scenery  of  this  locality  is 
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varied  and  beactifnl,  and  will  vie  with  the  most  delightful 
in  the  state. 

The  institation  will  accommodate  sixty  patients;  the 
rooma  are  pleasant  and  comfortably  famiBhed.  There  is  a 
gymnasium  and  bowUng-^lley  attached  to  the  house  for  the 
amusement  and  exercise  of  the  patients. 


§  5.    Gbbhah  Fiats 

Now  ooabJiu  thkt  put  of  tha  ooimtj  bonnded  weat«il;  \)j  Frankfort ';  norlh- 
eri;,  bj  ths  Mohawk  river;  MBterl;,  b^  Danube  and  Stark ;  and  aoutherlT- 
bj  a  lino  beginning  at  the  northeast  eomBT  ot  UtohAeld,  and  nmning  thence 
•aaterljr,  along  the  sonthem  line  of  the  liaot  of  land  granted  to  Conerad  Ftank, 
and  othen,  outil  it  meets  the  Bontliwest  comer  of  a  tract  of  land  gnnted  to 
Qay  Johnson ;  and  then  easterij,  along  the  aoDthem  bounds  thereof,  to'the 
town  of  Stark. 

The  eastern  and  southern  bounds  of  this  town,  as  above 
stated,  have  been  changed.     See  sub.  7,  Little  Falls. 

This  town  comprises  a  very  considerable  portion  of  Bur- 
nete&eld  patent;  nearly  all  of  Staley's  first  tract;  the  whole 
of  Frank's  patent,  and  a  part  of  Guy  Johnson's  tract. 

,r^j  This  to^vn  when  erect- 

ed, in  1788,  comprised 
aU  that  part  of  Mont- 
gomery county,  south 
of  the  Mohawk  river, 
bounded  easterly  by 
Canajoharie,  the  west- 
erly bounds  of  that 
town  being  the  Susque- 
hanna river,  Otsego  lake 
and  aline  from  the  bead 
waters  of  the  lake  to 
the  Little  Falls;  south, 
by  the  north  line  of  the 
town  of  Otsego,  run- 
ning from  the  head 
waters  of  Otsego  lake,  in  the  patent  granted  to  George 
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Groghan  and  others,  along  the  northerly  bounds  of  that 
patent,  to  the  northwest  corner  of  it,  and  extending  west- 
erly to  the  river,  then  called  Tienaderha,  and  along  the 
northerly  line  of  the  Edminston  patent,  and  westerly,  by  the 
west  line  of  the  town  of  Herkimer,  continued  south  to  the 
town  of  Otsego,  or  in  other  words,  very  nearly  by  the  present 
eastern  bounds  of  Oneida  county.  These  limits  not  only 
embrace  the  present  towns  of  Columbia,  Frankfort,  Litch- 
field, Warren  and  Winfield,  a  part  of  Little  Palls,  but  extend 
considerably  into  Otsego  county. 

The  town  when  erected  comprehended  only  that  part  of 
the  German  Flats  district  of  colonial  organization,  south  of 
the  Mohawk,  east  of  the  present  west  line  of  the  county,  and 
north  of  Otsego,  as  before  noticed.  That  district  extended 
much  farther  south  and  west,  until  the  erection  of  the  Old 
England  district,  a  short  time  before  the  revolution,  which 
seems  not  to  have  been  regarded  as  a  municipal  territorial 
division  during  the  war. 

After  the  peace  of  1783,  however,  it  was  recognized,  and 
local  officers  appointed  for  the  district. 

The  church  in  this  town,  was  the  first  erected  in  the 
county  for  the  accommodation  of  European  worshipers, 
and  their  descendants.  An  Indian  mission  church,  at  the 
place  long  known  as  the  Indian  Castle,  in  Danube,  may 
have  been  built  at  an  earlier  date.  It  is  said,  the  former 
was  erected  under  the  auspices  of  Sir  William  Johnson;  this 
is  very  doubtful,  although  there  may  be  no  question  what- 
ever, that  the  Mission  church  was  built  under  his  agency, 
if  it  was  erected  subsequent  to  the  church  at  Grerman  Flats. 
In  the  first  place.  Sir  William  was  not  in  the  country  at  the 
date  of  either  of  the  deeds,  mentioned  below,  and  he^was  not 
appointed  general  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs,  by  the 
crown,  until  1757.  He  had,  however,  acted  as  Indian  agent 
under  a  colonial  appointment,  from  August,  1749 ;  and  in 
the  second  place,  I  am  not  aware  that  the  colonial  government 
were  accustomed  to  build  churches,  disconnected  from  the 
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Indian  missions,  when  the  people  were  able  to  bear  that 
expense  themselves. 

On  the  24th  of  September,  1730,  Nicholas  Wolever  made 
a  deed  of  trust,  of  a  part  of  lot  number  30,  in  Bumetsfield, 
to  several  persons,  to  hold  the  same  as  a  church  and  school 
lot ;  and  on  the  26th  of  April,  1733,  the  trustees  conveyed 
the  same  lot  to  the  church  corporation,  which  had  at  that 
time  been  organized.  Nicholas  Wolever  was  one  of  the  ori- 
ginal grantees  of  the  patent,  and  the  above  lot  was  awarded 
to  him.  I  am  not  aware  that  there  are  now  in  existence, 
any  records  showing  when  the  church  was  erected,  on  the 
spot  dedicated  to  that  use.  Within  the  church  yard,  near 
the  south  side,  there  is  a  head  stone  with  this  inscription : 

CAPT.  JOHN  RING, 

Independent  Companj  ProvincialB, 

Died  September  26,  1755, 

aged  30  jean. 

The  church  had  been  erected,  and  formed  a  part  of  the 
stockaded  defense,  since  called  Fort  Herkimer,  put  up  by 
Sir  William  Johnson,  or  by  his  directions,  in  1756.  At  this 
time,  the  population  of  the  Gterman  Flats,  embracing  the 
settlements  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  had  more  than  quad- 
rupled in  thirty-five  years,  and  were  quite  wealthy.  The 
inhabitants  did  not  need,  and  probably  did  not  require 
government  aid  to  build  a  church.  At  any  rate,  the  proba- 
bilities are  against  any  such  assumption. 

The  first  regularly  settled  minister,  called  by  the  congre- 
gation, was  a  Mr.  Rosecrants,  a  German  protestant,  and  pro- 
bably a  Lutheran.  The  time  of  his  arrival  and  death  are 
beyond  the  memory  of  any  one  now  living,  and  there  are  no 
records  or  monuments  now  extant  which  show  these  dates. 

One  of  those  cold-blooded  and  not  unusual  murders 
occurred  in  this  town  during  the  revolution,  at  a  farm-house 
near  the  site  of  Bankin's  lock  on  the  canal.  The  heart 
sickens  at  the  recital  of  such  deeds  of  horror  and  the  pen 
becomes  wearied  in  recording  them. 
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Mr.  John  Eysaman,  with  his  wife,  aged  people,  his  acm 
and  his  wife  and  an  infant  child,  were  living  togiher  in  one 
house  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  about  two  miles  directly 
east  of  Fort  Herkimer,  on  the  Mohawk  river. 

An  alarm  gun  had  been  fired  at  the  fort  to  notify  the 
inhabitants  who  were  at  their  farms  or  out  on  business,  that 
danger  was  apprehended,  or  a  lurking  enemy  had  been  dis- 
covered; the  family  packed  up  their  portable  goods,  and 
loaded  them  into  a  cart,  and  were  about  ready  to  start  for 
shelter  and  protection  at  the  fort,  when  the  house  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  party  of  Indians  and  tories.  Old  Mr.  Eysaman 
and  his  wife  were  killed ;  the  wife  of  the  younger  Mr.  Eysa- 
man, whose,  name  was  Stephen,  was  also  killed.  Some  one 
of  the  assailants  wrenched  the  infant  from  its  mother's  arms, 
and  holding  it  by  the  feet,  dashed  its  head  against  a  tree, 
and  its  little  limbs  quivered  in  the  agonies  of  death  after  it 
was  rudely  and  barbarously  thrown  upon  the  ground  and 

The  Rev.  Abraham  Rosbcrants  succeeded  his  brother.  The  jear  of  his 
aniral  from  Gemumy  can  not  now  be  fixed  with  oertaintj.  His  own  vaooids 
of  marriageB,  births  and  deaths  show  that  he  was  here  in  1762.  We  have 
concurring  traditional  accounts  of  him  as  earlj  as  1754,  and  that  he  was  the 
German  minister  who  was  in  a  manner  forced  bj  the  friendly  Indians  to  cross 
to  Fort  Herkimer,  when  the  settlements  on  the  the  north  side  of  the  river 
were  destroyed  bj  the  French  and  Indians  under  M.  de  BeUetre  in  NoTember, 
1757.  The  field  of  his  clerical.labors  was  coextensive  with  the  Germaii  settle- 
ments along  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  Mohawk  yallej.  Being  a 
graduate  of  a  German  universitj,  he  was,  of  course,  a  finished  scholar  in  all 
those  branches  of  learning  relating  to  his  profession.  I  have  stated  in  another 
place  that  Mr.  Rosecrants  was  connected  with  the  Herkimer  fiunil j  by  xnaniage. 
This  connection,  and  his  position  as  the  spiritual  adviser  of  a  people  proverbial 
for  their  strong  attachments  and  great  respect  for  the  ministerial  offioe,  afforded 
an  opportunity  for  the  exertion  of  a  malign  influence  against  the  cause  of  the 
colonies  during  the  revolution.  To  what  extent  any  such  influence  was  used 
is  not  now  very  material  to  inquire,  since  it  is  quite  evident  he  committed  no 
overt  act  of  treason  or  aggression,  as  he  remained  unmolested  during  the  whole 
war,  by  the  provincial  authorities,  in  discharge  of  his  clerical  duties,  and  left 
his  estates  to  the  inheritance  of  his  children. 

Mr.  Rosecrants  died  at  his  residence  on  Fall  hill,  in  the  present  town  of 
Little  Falls,  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  and  was  interred  by  the  side  of 
his  brother,  the  former  minister,  within  the  walls  of  the  church,  neariy  under 
the  pulpit. 
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scalped.  The  mother  was  compelled  to  witness  this  horrid 
scene ;  and  Stephen,  who  was  doomed  to  captivity^  being 
pinioned  and  driven  a  short  distance  heard  the  screams  of 
his  wife,  struck  down  by  a  war  club. 

The  enemy  having  taken  four  scalps,  were  content  to  spare 
the  wearer  of  the  fifth  to  grace  their  triumph  on  their  return 
to  Canada.  This  event  took  pFace  on  the  9th  day  of  June, 
and.  as  Mr.  Eysaman  returned  from  captivity  at  the  close  of 
the  war,  after  an  absence  of  three  years  and  nine  months, 
1779  may  be  fixed  as  the  year.  He  siaid  on  his  return,  the 
Indians  and  tories,  among  other  of  his  stock  driven  away, 
took  three  horses,  one  of  them  a  fine  stud,  often  rode  on 
parade  by  a  British  officer,  who  noticed  that  Eysaman  had 
always  regarded  the  horse  when  he  was  mounted,  asked  him 
if  he  had  ever  seen  the  horse  before.  Eysaman  said  he  had, 
and  that  the  horse  was  his.  The  reply  was,  ^^  Be  off,  you 
d — d  rebel,  you  never  owned  a  horse,"  and  this  was  all  he 
ever  had  for  him. 

Mr.  Eysaman  married  again  after  his  return  from  cap- 
tivity, and  raised  a  family  of  children,  one  of  whom,  Mr. 
Joseph  Eysaman,  now  lives  on  the  farm  he  inherited  from 
his  father,  the  spot  where  the  murders  were  committed. 
Stephen  Eysaman  died  at  the  age  of  ninety-four  years.  A 
remarkable  case  of  longevity  is  presented  by  this  family. 
Stephen  had  one  brother  and  four  sisters,  one  of  whom  lived 
to  the  age  of  97  years ;  none  of  them  died  under  the  age  of 
86  years.  The  aggregate  of  the  lives  of  these  six  persons, 
all  of  one  family,  was  five  hundred  and  forty-one  years. 

The  destruction  of  the  Qerman  settlements,  .on  the  south 
side  of  the  river,  in  sight  of  Fort  Herkimer,  in  July,  1782, 
by  a  party  of  about  600  Indians  and  tories,  has  not  been 
heretofore  noticed  by  any  of  the  writers  upon  our  border 
wars,  or  if  it  has,  my  attention  has  not  reached  it. 

The  enemy  were  first  discovered  by  Peter  Wolever,  who, 
with  Augustinus  Hess,  lived  about  fifty  rods  from  the  fort. 
Both  families  were  aroused,  and  finally  succeeded  in  reach- 
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iog  the  fort  without  any  casualty,  except  the  death  of  Hess, 
who  was  killed  just  as  he  was  entering  the  picket  gate. 
There  were  at  this  time  only  a  few  troops  stationed  at  the 
fort.  The  Americans  were  not  strong  enough  to  act 
offensively.  Valentine  Starring  was  taken  prisoner  in  a 
field,  not  far  from  the  stockade,  and  was  put  to  torture  with 
a  view  of  drawing  the  provincials  to  his  rescue,  when  they 
heard,  at  the  fort,  his  cries  for  help  and  lamentations  under 
his  tortures ;  not  succeeding  in  this,  poor  Starring  was  toma- 
hawked and  scalped.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  desultory 
firing  between  the  assailants  and  assailed. 

The  provincials  lost  four  men,  two  soldiers  and  two  of  the 
inhabitants,  killed.  It  was  supposed  the  enemy's  loss  in 
killed  and  wounded  was  much  greater,  as  they  could  not 
approach  the  stockade  within  musket  shot,  uncovered.  All 
the  buildings  in  the  settlement,  except  George  Herkimer's 
house,  were  burned  by  the  invaders,  and  the  cattle  driven 
away.  This  relation  was  given  by  Nicholas  Wolever,  now 
living,  who  was  at  Port  Herkimer  at  the  time,  who  also  says 
it  was  reported  that  Capt.  Brant  was  not  in  this  action.  I 
will  here  notice,  not  an  isolated  case  of  human  endurance 
and  the  tenacity  of  life,  although  not  of  frequent  occurrence 
during  the  revolution.  The  wife  of  Mr.  Henry  Wetherstone, 
who  had  incautiously  gone  into  the  field  for  some  domestic 
object,  was  set  upon  by  a  party  of  Indians,  tomahawked, 
scalped  and,  as  supposed,  her  dead  body  left  to  be  looked 
after  and  cared  for  by  her  friends.  She  recovered,  and  lived 
many  years  after  her  long  tress  of  hair  had  been  exhibited 
as  a  trophy  of  Indian  courage  and  inhuman  butchery. 

The  flourishing  villages  of  Mohawk  and  Ilion  are  located 
in  this  town,  about  two  miles  apart,  on  the  canaL  Mr. 
Remington's  extensive  rifle  factory  and  armory,  where 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  death-dealing  weapons 
have  been  fabricated,  was  first  established  where  Dion  now 
is.  This  establishment  was  the  nucleus  around  which  this 
village  took  its  start,  and  being  favorably  located  in  respect 
to  proximity  to  the  canal  and  the  central  rail  road ;  and 
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having  roads  of  easy  grade  to  the  southwestern  part  of  this 
county,  and  the  northwestern  portion  of  Otsego,  and  the 
southeastern  parts  of  Madison  counties,  the  village  has 
become  the  center  of  a  very  considerable  business  and  active 
trade. 

§6.  Herkimer 

Contains  aU  that  part  of  the  conntj  bounded  southerly  bj  the  Mohawk 
river,  westerly  bjr  Schujler,  northerly  by  Newi)ort  and  Fairfield,  and  easterly 
by  Manheim. 

The  easterly  bounds  have  been  changed,  see  sub.  7,  Little 
Falls. 

The  whole  of  Winners  and  portions  of  Burnqtsfield, 
Hasenclever's,  Colden's  and  Willett's  patents,  and  some  lots 
of  the  Royal  grant  and  Glen^s  purchase,  lay  in  this  town. 

The  Rev.  Johx  Sphtnbb  emigrated  to  the  United  States,  from  Germany, 
in  1801,  and  landed  at  the  city  of  New  York,  on  the  12th  of  May,  after 
a  long  passage  of  63  days.  He  was  bom  at  Warback,  a  market  town  in 
the  Electorate  of  Mentz,  January  18th,  1768;  was  early  in  life  dedicated 
by  his  parents  to  the  clerical  office,  and  when  only  11  years  old,  entered 
the  gymnasiun  at  Bishopsheim,  where  he  remained  three  years,  and 
was  then  transferred  to  the  university  of  Menta;  remained  in  that  cele- 
brated institution  of  learning  until  1788.  In  the  term  of  his  six  years  ooUe- 
giate  probation,  he  passed  through*a  thorough  course  of  studies,  in  philosophy, 
mathematics, history,  languages,  ancient  and  modem,  divinity,  jurisprudence, 
medicine.  He  was  then  admitted  to  a  Romish  clerical  seminary,  and  in  1789 
was  consecrated  to  holy  orders,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  churoh.  He  assisted 
in  celebrating  the  funeral  obsequies  of  two  German  emperors,  in  aooordanoe 
with  the  grand  and  imposing  rites  of  the  Romish  communion.  The  emperor, 
Joseph  U,  died  February  20th,  1790,  and  Leopold  II,  March  1st,  1792.  He 
officiated  eleven  years  as  priest,  confessor,  &o.,  and  about  the  year  1800,  he 
embraced  the  Protestant  faith  and  form  of  worship.  On  the  18th  January, 
1801,  he  married  Mary  Magdale  Fedelis  Brumante,  a  native  of  Loire  on  the 
Maine.  She  accompanied  her  husband  to  this  country,  and  is  yet  living,  at  the 
residence  long  occupied  by  th^  venerable  and  deceased  subject  of  this  notiee. 

B£r.  Spinner,  soon  after  he  landed  at  New  York,  was  called  to  the  spiritual 
charge  of  the  German  congregations  at  Herkimer  and  German  Flats,  and  com- 
menced his  pastoral  functions  in  September,  1801 ,  and  his  connection  with 
these  churches  continued  about  40  years.  He  was  engaged  about  18  months 
of  this  period,  however,  as  a  teacher  in  the  High  school,  at  Utica.  He  con- 
formed to  the  dlcipline  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  church,  but  the  first  settlers  of 
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The  town  of  Herkimer,  when  organized  in  ITSS,  contained 
all  that  part  of  the  county  of  Montgomery,  bounded  north- 
erly by  the  north  bounds  of  the  state,  easterly  by  Palatine, 
then  extending  to  the  west  bounds  ofi-  the  present  town  of 
Manheim,  southerly  by  the  Mohawk  river,  and  westerly  by 
a  north  and  south  line  running  across  the  Mohawk  river,  at 
the  fording  place,  near  the  house  of  William  Cunningham, 
leaving  the  same  house  to  the  west  of  said  line.  This  fixed 
the  west  line  of  the  town  on  the  present  western  limits  of  the 
county,  north  of  the  Mohawk,  and  covered  the  area  now  em- 
braced in  the  towns  of  Fairfield,  Little  Falls,  Newpoit,  Nor- 
way, Ohio,  Russia,  Schuyler  and  Wilmont,  besides  a  respecta- 
ble portion  of  the  northern  parts  of  the  state,  outside  thepre- 

the  Talley,  and  the  ancestors  of  the  people,  who  composed  the  prin^pal  put 
of  his  congregations,  were  German  Lutherans. 

His  services,  during  the  long  period  of  his  ministrj,  were  not  confined  to 
the  two  churches,  under  his  special  charge ;  in  that  time,  he  preached  to  con- 
gregations in  Columlna,  Warren,  at  the  Indian  Castle,  Esquawk,  Maahetan 
and  Schuyler,  in  Herkimer  county,  Deerfield,  Oneida  county,  Manlius,  Onon- 
daga county,  and  Le  Ray,  Jefferson  county,  in  some  of  which  places,  German 
emigrants  had  settled,  when  they  first  came  into  the  country,  and  in  othets, 
were  found  the  descendants  of  those  Palatines,  who  had  made  their  first  rest- 
ing place  in  the  Mohawk  yaUey.  He  was  the  third  minister  in  permanent 
succession  called  to  supply  these  two  churohes,  after  their  first  organization  in 
the  Qerman  Flats. 

His  predecessor,  Mr.  fiosecrants,  died  a  few  years  before  1801.  The  interim 
was  probably  suppUed  with  the  temporary  services  of  clergymen  of  other 
congregations,  or  by  those  who  were  engaged  only  for  short  periods.  He  was 
tall  in  stature,  dignified  in  deportment,  and  polished  in  his  manners,  accom- 
plishments, not  rarely  found  among  the  priesthood  of  the  Romish  church. 
He  possessed  a  capacious  and  vigorous  mind,  which  had  been  embellished  by 
a  thorough  and  systematic  education  in  Qerman  schools,  under  the  instruction 
of  learned  and  exx)erienced  masters.  With  the  ancient,  and  most  of  the  modem 
European  continental  languages,  and  especially  the  French,  Spanish  and  Italian, 
he  was  quite  as  familiar  as  with  his  own  native  Qerman,  but  from  the  slow 
progress  he  made  in  acquiring  ''an  accurate  and  easy  pronunciation  of  the 
English  tongue,  in  the  course  of  twenty-five  years,  he  must  have  been  unfa- 
miliar with  it  when  he  came  into  the  county.  The  younger  members  of  his 
charge,  were  in  a  rapid  state  of  transition.  The  German  schoolmaster,  abandoned 
'his  desk  and  ferule  to  the  English  teacher,  whose  language  was  spoken  by  a 
s^)ority  of  the  people,  and  in  which  the  business  of  the  courts  was  transacted. 
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sent  county  line.  These  limits  also  comprehended  all  that 
portion  of  the  German  Flats  and  Eingsland  districts,  organ- 
ized under  the  colonial  governments,  north  of  the  Mohawk, 
and  east  of  the  now  westerly  bounds  of  the  county. 

These  territorial  divisions  of  Tryon  county  into  districts 
were  made  by  acts  of  the  colonial  legislature,  and  stood  in 
the  place  of  towns,  or  townships.  It  will  be  observed,  they 
were  very  extensive,  and  covered  territory  now  embraced 
in  several  counties.  The  Canajoharie  district,  as  an  instance, 
extended  from  the  Mohawk  to  the  south  line  of  the  state, 
including  the  settlements  at  Springfield,  Cherry  Yalley  and 
the  Harper  settlement.  There  were,  however,  subdiviaiona 
of  them  into  precincts,  when  required. 

It  was  apparent  this  change  must  take  place,  and  it  was  expedient  not  to  delay  it. 
Mr.  Spinner  applied  himself  with  aU  the  ardor  of  a  joung  and  ambitious  man, 
to  keep  pace  with  the  times ;  and  preached  alternately,  in  the  German  and 
English  to  suit  the  elder  and  younger  members  of  the  oongpr^gations.  From 
long  use  and  by  diligent  study,  aided  by  a  profound  knowledge  of  Latin,  he 
had  mastered  the  English  language  in  all  its  significance,  but,  he  oould  not  pro- 
nounce the  words  of  it  accurately,  and  with  facility.  His  English  sermons 
were  often  able  productions,  and  sometimes  eloquent  The  words  were  weU 
chosen  and  appropriately  applied.  I  have  alluded  to  this  matter,  which  to 
starangers  may  not  seem  pertinent  to  the  subject  in  hand,  becMise  it  was  a 
eatise  of  some  disquiet,  but  not  of  repining  to  him  whUe  liying.  Mr.  Spinner 
died  at  his  residence  in  Herkimer,  on  the  27th  of  May,  1848,  aged  80  yean 
4  months  and  9  days.  He  was  kind  and  affectionate  as  a  husband  and  a 
parent,  and  active  and  sealous  in  the  discharge  of  his  pastoral  duties.  He 
exerted  a  happy  influence  over  the  German  population  of  his  charge,  bj 
whom  his  memory  is  cherished  with  devotion  and  respect  Within  three 
weeks  of  his  own  death,  six  members  of  his  former  charge  went  to  thefar  final 
rest,  the  aggregate  of  whose  ages  was  more  than  480  years.  An  average  of  80 
yearn  to  seven  persons  dying  within  the  space  of  21  di^,  is  an  event  of  no 
common  occurrence. 

The  Rev.  James  Muxphy  was  inducted,  as  associate  minister  of  these  two 
venerable  congregations,  by  many  years  the  oldest  in  the  oonnty,  before  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Spinner's  connection  was  dissolved.  Dr.  Murphy,  I  undtntend^ 
has  no  longer  any  ministerial  charge  of  them. 

Jomr  Adam  Habtmav. — ^WeU,  what  of  him,  it  may  be  asked  f  What  ofllce 
did  he  hold,  under  the  colonial  or  state  governments,  which  entitles  his  name 
to  be  placed  in  this  chaptei^f  notables  t    Readar,  I  never  knew,  nor  does 
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At  the  election  for  town  officers,  in  March,  1789,  the  first 
held  after  the  town  was  organized,  the  following  persons 
were  chosen :  For  snpervisor,  Henry  Staring ;  town  clerk 
Melger  Fols ;  assessors,  Melger  Fols,  Oeorge  Smith,  Melger 
Thum;  collector,  George  Fols;  constables,  (jeorge  Fols, 
Adam  Banman ;  commissioners  of  highways,  Peter  F.  Bel- 
linger, John  Demuth,  Jacob  N.  Weber ;  overseers  of  the 
poor,  Henry  Staring,  George  Weber,  Jr.,  Michael  Myers ; 
overseers  of  highways,  Marx  Demnth,  Philip  Helmer,  Adam 
Hartman,  Hannes  Demuth,  Peter  Weber,  Philip  Herter, 
Hannes  Hilts,  Jr.,  Hannes  Eiseman ;  pound  masters,  G^rge 
Weber,  Jr.,  Peter  Barky,  Hannes  Demuth,  Nicholas  Hilts, 
Hannes  Schell. 

local  tnditioii  teU  me,  he  ever  held  anj  other  than  a  Tolnntarjr,  aelf-electod 
place  of  confidence  and  trust,  among  the  people  of  the  npper  Mohawk  vallej. 
PeriiaxMS  he  was  not  naturalized,  and  therefore  was  ineligible  to  oiBoe  under 
the  crown,  before  the  revolution,  for  he  was  not  bom  a  British  subject  But 
if  seven  years  immersion  in  the  toils  and  blood  of  that  war,  could  have  made 
any  man  a  native  AmericMi,  in  1783  he  was  one,  although  bom  in  Edenko- 
ben,  Gtermanj,  in  September,  1743.  Bom  and  educated  a  peasant  In  father- 
land, he  was  accustomed  to  the  severe  exposures  of  a  roaming  woodman's 
life,  and  the  luxury  of  wealth  had  in  no  degree  enervated  a  frame  of  great 
muscular  power,  and  almost  gigantic  proportions,  nor  touched,  with  its  allur- 
ing fascinations,  a  mind  and  a  will  as  firm  and  unyielding,  as  he  believed  the 
cause  he  was  engaged  in,  was  just  and  good.  He  required  no  commissariat 
waggon  to  attend  him  on  his  excursions,  to  supply  him  with  rations,  while  in 
pursuit  of  or  watching  the  stealthy  movements  of  the  enemy.  Mothers  were 
gladdened  when  they  knew  Hans  Adam  was  on  the  lookout,  in  the  bush  near 
by,  and  the  confident  prattle  of  children  might  be  heard  in  the  door  yard  ; 
and  the  husbandman  too  could  visit  his  fields,  and  attend  to  his  cattle  and 
crops,  being  assured,  if  danger  approached,  a  signal  from  Hartman's  weU- 
tried  musket  would  announce  the  fact.  Such  a  man  could  not  fail  to  find  a 
cheerful  welcome  and  abundant  fare  at  every  log  cabin  in  the  land,  nor  were 
his  goings  forth  on  his  perilous  service  unattended  by  sincere  and  hopeful 
aspirations  to  heaven  for  his  safety  and  success.  The  detail  of  the  traditional 
accounts  which  have  come  to  us,  of  his  services,  encounters  and  escapes 
during  the  perilous  period  of  the  seven  years  frontier  conflict,  familiar  to  the 
reader,  would  extend  this  notice  beyond  any  reasonable  limit.  There  is, 
however,  one  marked  event  of  his  life,  yet  familiar  to  the  descendants  of  the 
revolutionary  inhabitants  of  the  county,  which  may  well  have  place  on  some 
more  permanent  record,  than  the  fading  memory  of  man. 
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Henry  Staring  got  two  oflSces ;  Melger  Pols,  two ;  George 
Pols,  two;  Greorge  Weber,  Jr.,  two,  and  Hannes  Demuth, 
two.  A  complete  Native  American  High  Dutch  organiza- 
tion, and  nearly  every  man  of  them  a  descendant  of  the 
Palatine  pilgrims.  The  voters  seem  to  have  excluded  every 
other  nationality  from  their  ticket.  Did  they  mean  any 
thing  by  this  ?  In  these  times  such  an  act  might  be  thought 
of  peculiar  significance. 

The  town  records  appear  to  be  perfect  since  the  first 

Soon  after  the  peace  of  1783,  which  gave  safe  conduct,  not  onlj  to  the 
former  white'  inhabitants  of  the  vallej,  who  confided  in  the  promiseB  of 
princes,  but  to  the  late  hostile  red  man  of  the  forest,  to  return  and  look  after 
whatever  might  interest  or  concern  them,  Hartman  fell  in  company  with  an 
Indian  near  the  present  western  limits  of  the  town  of  Herkimer,  at  a  country 
tavern,  and  one  of  them  at  least,  if  not  both  of  them,  being  strongly  inclined 
to  cheer  the  inner-man  with  the  enlivening  influences  of  fire-water,  the  Indian 
soon  became  exhilarated  and  loquacious.  He  boasted,  as  he  then  supposed  l^e 
might,  with  impunity,  of  his  valorous  deeds  during  the  war,  spoke  of  the 
number  of  rebels  he  had  killed  and  scalped,  and  the  captives  he  had  taken ; 
mentioned  the  places  he  had  visited  in  the  state,  and  the  exploits  of  his  tribe. 
His  inebriate  mind  could  shadow  nothing  but  that  he  was  the  most  distin- 
guished brave  of  his  nation.  Hartman  heard  all  this  vain  boasting  with 
apparent  good  nature,  and  believed  it  would  not  be  prudent,  as  he  was  un- 
armed, to  provoke  a  quarrel  with  his  boon  companion ;  but  when  the  Indian 
exhibited  his  tobacco  pouch,  nuide  of  the  skin  taken  from  a  white  child's  aim, 
and  tanned  or  dressed  with  the  nails  of  the  fingers  and  thumb  still  hanging 
to  it,  and  boasted  of  his  trophy,  he  came  to  a  resolution,  and  i>robably  soon 
after  executed  it,  that,  drunk  or  sober,  the  Indian  should  no  more  boast  of 
his  deeds  of  blood,  or  exhibit  his  savage  inhumanity.  He  inquired  the  way 
the  Indian  was  going,  and  being  told,  said  he  was  traveling  the  same  direc- 
tion. They  left  the  house  together,  and  took  a  path  leading  towards  Schuy- 
ler, throi|gh  aswamp.  The  Indian,  in  addition  to  his  rifle  and  other  weapons, 
carried  a  heavy  pack.  Hartman  was  unarmed,  and  being  light,  told  the 
Indian,  on  their,  way,  he  would  carry  his  rifle,  and  it  was  given  to  him.  The 
Indian  was  never  seen  or  heard  of  alive  after  he  and  Hartman  entered  the- 
swamp.  About  a  year  afterwards  a  human  body  was  found  buried  in  the 
swamp  muck,  by  the  side  of  a  log  laying  across  the  path,  and  a  pack  near  it, 
stamped  into  the  wet  bog.  A  rifle  was  also  found  in  a  hollow  tree  not  far 
distant,  and  other  articles,  showing  pretty  dearly  that  the  owner  when  alive 
was  not  a  European.  Hartman,  when  asked  where  the  Indian  was,  or  had 
gone,  said  *'  he  saw  him  standing  on  a  log  a  few  rods  in  advance,  and  he  fell 
from  it  as  though  he  had  been  hurt."  Hartman  was  not  always  clear  and 
distinct  in  his  admiwion  that  he  had  shot  the  Indian ;  no  one  at  the  time, 
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organization,  and  judging  from  the  known  characters  of  the 
principal  officers  elected,  there  must  have  been  some  very 
hard  political  contests  in  the  town  between  the  federalists 
and  republicans  in  olden  times.  Success  depended  very 
much  upon  the  vigilance  of  the  parties,  and  it  was  alike 
important  to  both  to  carry  the  county  town.  The  history 
of  the  county  from  1725  to  the  close  of  the  revolution,  com- 
prises but  few  incidents  which  did  not  take  place  in  this,  or 
the  present  town  of  Oerman  Flats.    When  these  two  towns 

however,  or  since,  donlyted  the  fact,  although  there  might  not  hare  been  legal 
evidence  to  conyict  of  murder.  He  was  arrested  and  tried  for  tl&at  offense  at 
Johnstown,  but  acquitted.  Whoever  killed  the  Indian  was  not  instigated 
thereto  for  the  sake  of  plunder.  In  all  Hartman'a  after  conversation  in  regaid 
to  this  afiiur,  he  distinctly  and  minutely  described  the  tobacco  pouch  made  of 
human  skin,  and  the  nails  attached  to  the  Anger's  end.  He  survived  the 
close  of  the  revolutionary  war  more  than  fifty-three  years.  He  may  have 
lived  so  far  secluded  from  refined  society  as  not  to  have  seen  a  g^ove,  and  he 
may  have  been  so  ignorant  as  not  to  know  what  constituted  a  covering  for 
delicate  and  genteel  hands ;  and  if  he  was  at  fault  in  this  respect,  he  was  not 
so  great  a  dunce  as  not  to  know  the  sldn  of  the  human  arm  and  hand,  nor 
80  blind  that  he  could  not  see  a  finger  naU.  Besides,  who  that  is  £uniliar 
with  Indian  customs  and  habiliments,  can  believe  that  an  Indian  would  use 
a  common  hand  glove  for  a  pouch  ?  How  and  where  would  he  secure  it  T 
He  could  not  fasten  it  to  his  belt,  and  in  those  days  these  primitive  people 
did  not  wear  pockets  in  their  garments ;  their  pouches  served  that  purpose, 
and  were  made  sufficiently  long  to  be  secured  by  winding  two  or  three  times 
round  the  outside  waist  belt.  The  assertion,  in  Stone's  Life  of  Brant,  that 
this  pouch  ''  was  probably  a  leather  glove,  which  the  Indian  had  found," 
seems  to  be  wholly  unsupported  by  fact  or  the  appearance  of  truth.  I  have 
no  desire  to  make  any  apology  for  Hartman,  or  that  he  should  appear  dif- 
ferent from  what  he  actuaUy  was,  a  plain,  unlettered,  unpretending  man. 
He  was  not  "  very  ignorant,"  unless  the  term  is  strictly  applied  to  his  school 
acquirements.  He  probably  never  attended  school  a  single  day  in  his  life, 
other  and  more  imperative  calls  upon  his  time  and  service  were  in  store  for 
him,  after  he  landed  upon  our  western  shores.  *^A  very  ignorant  man,  and 
thought  it  no  harm  to  kill  an  Indian  at  any  time."  Is  this  statement  borne 
out  by  the  facts  of  the  relation  as  here  given  T  If  Hartman  killed  the  Indian, 
and  was  so  "  very  ignorant "  as  to  think  it  no  harm  to  kill  one  at  any  time, 
why  did  he  not  do  it  in  the  face  of  witnesses  ?  Why  did  he  seek  and  wait 
for  an  opportunity  to  do  the  deed  when  he  and  his  late  open  enemy  were 
alone  ?  Why,  if  so  **  very  ignorant,"  as  to  be  only  a  lump  of  stultified  hu- 
manity, did  not  the  slayer  appropriate  the  goods  of  his  victim,  of  considera- 
ble value,  to  his  own  use  T    Col.  Stone  was  either  misinformed  in  respect  to 
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were  erected,  Herkimer  had  been  known  by  no  other  name 
for  sixty-three  years  than  the  German  Flats,  and  it  was  not 
intended  to  make  any  change,  but  to  give  the  name  of  Her- 
kimer to  the  territory  on  the  sonth  side  of  the  river,  where 
the  Herkimer  family  were  first  seated,  where  most  of  those 
who  remained  in  the  country  then  lived,  and  where  the  general 
himself  was  bom.  The  committee,  having  the  matter  in 
charge,  not  knowing  the  localities,  inquired  of  some  person 
who  did,  whether  the  German  Flats  lay  on  the  right  or  left 
bank  of  the  river,  expecting  to  be  answered  according  to 
the  known  rule  of  designation,  which  is  to  start  at  the  source 
of  the  stream  and  pass  down,  noting  the  objects  and  places 
on  the  right  hand  bank  and  on  the  left  hand  bank.  Being 
told  the  German  Flats  was  on  the  right  bank,  the  answer 
misled  the  committee,  and  hence  arose  the  mist^e  and 
change.  The  committee  acted  upon  a  settled  rule  of  defini- 
tion, which  their  informant  did  not  understand. 

this  case,  or  Ida  memory  verj  mdistinct  when  he  wrote  the  hUitorj  of  it  I 
hope  his  partialitj  for  the  hero  of  his  work  did  not  prodnee  an  unfavorable 
bias  on  his  mind  towards  those  who  had  been  America's  most  ardent  and 
elTectiTe,  though  humble,  defenders.  Unless  more  than  one  Indian  waa 
fbund  prowling  through  the  valley  soon  after  the  revolution,  exhibiting  the 
akin  of  a  human  aim  and  hand  for  a  tobacco  pouch,  and  boasting  of  the 
achievement,  the  truth  of  history  has  been  falsified  in  another  quarter. 

Hartman  from  some  exposure  and  by  personal  conflicts  with  the  Indiana 
had  become  disabled  for  life  so  that  he  could  not  labor.  He  was  placed  on 
the  invalid  pension  roU,  but,  shame  to  my  country,  the  gratuity  bestowed  was 
not  enough  to^  sustain  the  shattered  remnant  of  a  frame  which  had  been 
hacked,  lacerated  and  wounded  in  the  service  of  his  adopted  country,  with- 
out additional  assistance  from  the  local  overseer  of  the  poor.  He  died  at 
Herkimer  and  the  head  stone  at  the  spot  where  rests  his  remains,  erected  in 
grateful  remembrance  of  his  services,  is  seen  in  the  burial  ground  surround- 
ing the  Brick  church  at  Herkimer,  and  in  fuU  view  trom  the  Court  house 
steps,  with  the  inscription  cut  upon  it : 

JOHN  ADAM  HABTMAN, 

Bom  at 

ISdenkoben  in  Germany, 

A'great  Patriot  in  our  War  for  Independence, 

Died  April  5th,  1836, 

Aged  92  years  and  7  months. 
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Fort  Dayton  was  a  small  stockaded  fort,  erected  in  the 
northerly  part  of  the  present  village  of  Herkimer,  by  CoL 
Dayton,  of  the  continental  service,  in  the  year  1776,  for  the 
protection  of  the  inhabitants  on  the  north  side  of  the  river ; 
Fort  Herkimer,  on  the  south  side,  being  too  far  off,  and  too 
di£5icult  to  reach  to  secure  that  object  as  effectively  as  was 
desired.  A  small  force  of  continental  troops  or  state  levies, 
was  retained  at  this  post  during  the  war,  and  it  afforded 
safe  protection  to  the  surrounding  inhabitants  who  sought 
safety  within  its  pickets,  against  the  marauding  parties  of 
the  enemy.  This  spot  was  for  many  years  before  and  after 
the  revolution  the  most  populous  of  any  in  this  part  of  the 
country;  the  public  buildings  of  the  county  have  always 
remained  at  the  village,  and  for  several  years  it  enjoyed  a 
commercial  prosperity  unrivaled  by  any  locality  in  the 
county ;  but  the  opening  of  the  Erie  canal  damaged  its  pros- 

Jacob  Small. — This  zealous  partisan  of  Amerioan  independenoe  doMnrei 
more  than  the  passing  notice  I  can  give  to  his  memoiy.  He  was  a  natiTe  of 
Gennany,  and  came  to  this  conntrj  when  quite  joung.  He  was  appointed  hj 
the  governor  and  council  captain  in  the  regiment  of  Tryon  countj  militia, 
under  the  command  of  Ck>l.  Peter  Bellinger,  on  the  25th  of  June,  1778.  He 
had  previouslj  served  as  subaltern  in  the  militia  and  was  a  brave,  active  and 
energetic  partisan  officer.  At  whatever  point  between  the  Little  Falls  and 
Forts  Herkimer  and  Dajton  an  alarm  might  be  given,  Capt.  Small  with  such 
members  of  his  company  as  could  be  collected  at  the  moment  were  afoot  and 
hastening  to  repel  the  attack  of  the  enemy  and  rescue  the  stockaded  post  from 
assault.  The  beat  of  his  company  was  on  the  north  side  of  the  Mohawk 
river  and  east  of  the  West  Canada  creek.  His  duties  as  a  inilitia  officer 
were  so  incessant  and  required  him  to  be  absent  from  his  famUy  so  much,  that 
he  placed  them  in  Fort  Herkimer  for  protection  iu  the  fall  of  1777,  where 
they  remained  until  the  war  closed.  His  son  Jacob,  who  at  that  time  was 
about  six  years  old,  still  survives,  and  retidns  a  distinct  recollection  of  this 
&ct  The  successful  stratagem  practiced  by  John  Christian  Shell,  in  1781, 
when  his  home  was  assaulted  by  Donald  McDonald  at  the  head  of  a  party  of 
Indians  and  tories,  shows  that  Capt.  Small's  name  must  have  been  familiar  to 
the  assailants,  and  that  they  did  not  like  to  await  his  approach  within  gun  shot. 

When  Capt.  Small  removed  the  wounded  refugee  to  Fort  Dayton  to  hare 
his  wounds  dressed,  he  performed  the  act  with  all  the  care  and  humanity  he 
was  capable  of  exerting  on  that  occasion.  The  welfare  of  Shell's  two  little 
sons  carried  into  captivity  by  the  enemy  may  have  influenced  the  Americans 
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peritj  a  good  deaL  The  old  church,  a  wooden  structure  and 
a  venerable  relic  of  the  past,  was  consumed  by  fire  in  Janu- 
ary, 1834,  when  the  Court  house  was  burnt.  It  was  soon 
after  replaced  by  a  handsome  edifice  of  brick,  which  stands 
on  the  main  street  of  the  village,  near  the  Court  house. 

Herkimer  village  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a  plain  near  the 
junction  of  the  Mohawk  and  West  Canada  creek,  the  sur- 
rounding country,  except  in  the  river  and  creek  valleys,  is  a 
little  elevated,  presenting  rich,  varied  and  delightful  pro- 
spects, not  surpassed  in  the  whole  Mohawk  valley.  The 
large  and  pretty  extended  alluvial  flat  or  bottom  lands  in 
this  town,  containing  hundreds  of  acres,  have  been  under 
cultivation  more  than  130  years,  and  stiH  yield  abundant 
crops  in  requital  of  the  husbandman's  toil,  and  seem  to  be 
inexhaustible.  The  extensive  water  power  of  the  West 
Canada  creek,  which  had  been  long  unimproved,  was  brought 
into  use  about  the  year  1835,  by  a  company  of  enterprising 
citizens  of  the  town,  and  although  the  results  of  this  experi- 
ment may  not  have  fully  met  the  expectation  of  some  of  its 
most  sanguine  projectors,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  very 
beneficial  effects  to  the  village,  by  the  construction  and 
operation  of  mills  and  machinery  and  the  use  of  the  water 
power  brought  out  by  the  company.  That  the  project  has 
not  been  more  remunerative  to  the  proprietors  may  right- 
in  their  treatment  of  the  disabled  foe ;  bat  no  matter  what  the  motive  may 
have  been,  the  humane  eondnot  of  Capt  SmaU  and  his  party  contrasts  favora- 
bly  with  thai  of  their  relentless  and  savage  enemies. 

Although  there  waa  but  Utile  aotive  warfare  on  this  frontier  during  the  sum- 
mer and  autnmn  of  1782,  and  although  Capt.  Small  had  more  than  five  suo- 
cessiye  years  taken  his  Ufe  in  his  hand  and  gone  forth  with  his  meh  to  beat 
off  and  ohastise  the  skulking  and  savage  enemy,  and  escaped  unharmed,  he 
was  shot  in  the  apple  orchard  where  he  and  one  or  two  of  his  neighbors  had 
gone  to  gather  apples,  in  the  fall  of  1783,  three  days  after  the  definitive 
articles  of  peace  were  signed  at  Paris  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain.  The  formal  agreement  for  the  cessation  of  hostilities  between  the 
two  powers  was  not  signed  until  January  20ih,  1783,  but  there  had  been  a 
virtual  cessation  after  the  surrender  of  ComwalUs,  except  as  to  the  petty  war- 
five  carried  on  by  the  Indians,  who  seemed  to  have  but  little  respect  for  a 
power  thai  would  acknowledge  itself  beaten  by  its  rebellious  subjects. 
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faUy  be  attributed  to  a  noDose  of  the  property,  and  not  to 
other  causes.  Why  do  not  the  capitalists  in  the  vicinity 
devote  their  means  to  the  erection  of  mannfactnring  estab- 
lishments? They  have  wealth  enough  for  that  purpose. 
Why  do  the  manofactaring  towns  in  the  Eastern  states 
spring  np  as  if  by  magic  t  By  using  capital.  No  greater 
facilities  of  transport  can  be  required  than  they  now  have. 

§7.    Little  Palls 

Containa  all  that  put  of  the  county  set  off  Crom  the  towns  of  HerUiMT, 
Pkiilflld  and  Gtennin  FUtii,  compi«)ieiided  wltfaln  the  foUowliig  honndailM, 
via :  begiiiDiDg  «ii  the  middle  or  'bwe  line  of  Glen's  pnrchue,  at  a  point  when 
the  line  between  lota  number  fire  and  sli  in  said  puichaaa  unilee  with  aaid  baM 
or  middle  line,  and  ninning  thenoe  Mutb  along  latd  Une  to  its  Bouthem  teimi- 
nation;  theuceouthesamecoursecontlnned  to  the  aonth  bounds  of  the  town  of 
Qennan  Flats ;  thence  along  the  south  bounds  of  s^d  town  to  the  sontbeaal 
oomer  thereof ;  and  thenoe  along  the  eastern  bounds  of  the  towna  of  OeimiB 
Flats  and  Herkimer,  to  the  MtitheaBt  comer  of  the  town  of  Fairfield ;  and  b«n 
thence  bj  a  itraight  line  to  the  jdaoe  of  l)^inning. 

The  town  covers  parts  of  Glen's  purchase,  Staley'a  first 
tract,  Guy  Johnson's  tract,  Vaughn's  and  Fall  hill  patent, 
tax  lots  in  Bumetsfield,  and  small  triangular  pieces  of  L' 
Hommedien's  and  Lindsey's  patents. 


^ 


le  at  Uttle  FalU. 

I  have  in  the  general  history  of  the  county  brought  out 
some  factB  peculiarly  applicable  to  this  town,  and  the  village 
which  bears  the  same  name,  and  I  now  refer  to  them  in  this 
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coDnection.  There  were  GermaD  inhabitants  in  nearly  every 
direction  aronnd  the  present  village  before  the  revolution, 
bat  only  one  habitable  dwelling  and  a  griBtmill  within  the 
present  corporation  limits.  The  present  remarks  should 
therefore  be  taken  ae  a  history  of  the  village  locahty  rather 
than  that  of  the  town.  The  griBtmill  destroyed  during  the 
revolution  was  located  on  the  river  near  the  bed  of  the  old 
canal,  and  was  fed  by  Fnmace  creek  and  the  river.  The 
dwelling  houB©  referred  to  was  occupied  by  the  miller  and 
his  assistants,  and  probably  by  persons  employed  at  the 
carrying  place.  The  road  or  path  used  for  taking  boats  and 
their  cargoes  by  the  river  falls,  was  located  very  nearly  on 
the  site  of  the  old  canal.  The  red  gristmill,  to  supply  the 
one  destroyed,  was  erected  in  1789,  and  the  old  yellow  house 
west  of  Furnace  creek,  and  near  the  north  bank  of  the  old 
canal,  was  built  a  abort  time  before  that  period.  Mr.  John 
ForteouB  came  to  this  place  in  1790,  and  established  himself 
in  mercantile  business.  He  occupied  the  yellow  house,  then 
the  only  dwelling  within  the  present  village  limits.    Its 


OuUgon  CbuToli,  Little  Falls.     Erected  IT96. 


venerable  walls  are  yet  standing,  the  spared  monuments  of 
a  destructive  age.    And  the  old  Octagon,  too,  that  so  oflen 


Workmen. 
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attracted  the  admiring  gaze  of  the  traveler  by  stage,  canal 
and  rail  road,  was  erected  and  enclosed  about  the  year  1796, 
though  not  finished  so  as  to  be  occupied  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year  as  a  house  of  religious  worship,  until  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  century  afterwards,  which  is  shown  by  the  following 
memorial  deposited  in  the  ball  of  the  steeple : 

"  This  house  wm  erected  in  the  ^rear  of  onr  Lord  one  thoiusnd  aeren 
hundred  and  ninety-six,  under  the  direction  of  John  Porteous,  Abraham 
Neely,  Nicholas  Thnmb  and  Henrj  J.  Elook,  Esqrs.,  and  completed  in  the 
jear  of  oar  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighteen,  under  the  super- 
intendence of 

Doct.  Jambs  Kbnitbdt,  ^ 

WiLUAM  GiBTAZf  and   >  Building  Committee.  ' 

John  Dtgbbt,  Esqrs.,  ) 

Joseph  DoRB  and     I  Master  Builders. 
William  Loylakd,  j"*"*^*  ««**^«»o. 

Dan  Dalb, 
James  Dobb, 
Benjamin  Carr, 
Sandfobd  Pbabcb, 
James  Sanders, 
Martin  Eastbrbrooks, 

Robert  Wharrt,    )  A*>«»^«4«.vr»o 
William  HADDOci,  }  ^VVreniio^. 

The  Revd.  HEZEKIAH  N.  WOODRUFF, 

Pastor  of  the  Church  and  Congregation, 

LitUo  Falls,  23d  AprU  1818. 

In  hand  writing  of  Josiah  Parsons.*' 

Bnt  where  is  that  old  pile  of  antique  device  and  rustic 
architecture  ?  Its  lofty  pulpit,  its  pews  and  singing  gallery, 
where  are  they?  Alas!  alas!  Gone,  swept  away  by  the 
hand  of  modem  improvement.  And  the  venerable  Concord 
society,  not  always  harmonious  as  its  name  imported,  the 
trustees  of  which  were  seized  of  the  temporalities  for  the 
term  of  their  lives,  one  of  which  is  not  yet  extinct,  what  has 
become  of  it  ?  Dead  by  a  nonuser  of  its  corporate  franchises, 
and  no  longer  held  in  remembrance.  I  am  strongly  inclined 
to  perpetrate  rhyme,  or  quote  a  couplet  of  poetry,  but  I 
repress  the  feeling.  History  is  much  too  grave  a  subject  to 
be  mixed  up  with  fabulous  tales  and  poetic  fictions. 
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And  the  long  tin  horn  used  by  master  Case,  to  summon 
the  playful  and  unruly  school  children  to  their  daily  tasks ; 
and  on  more  grave  occasions,  when  God's  word  was  to  be 
dispensed  at  the  village  school  house,  by  some  itinerant 
missionary  of  the  cross,,  then  were  its  notes  heard  through 
the  confined  valley,  and  echo  after  echo,  in  the  still  sabbath 
morning,  notified  the  hour  of  meeting,  on  the  day  of  rest,, 
for  prayer  and  praise  :  that,  too,  has  been  nearly  forgotten, 
and  few  now  remain  to  repeat  from  memory,  the  amusing 
story  of  the  tin  horn,  which  schoolmaster  Case  used  to  blow 
with  great  dexterity  and  varied  note.    This  horn  or  trumpet 

WiLUAK  Albxakdbb,  wu  e  satiYe  of  the  citj  of  Schenectady,  and  came 
to  the  rUlage  wither  soon  after  Mr.  Porteons,  with  whom  he  was  sereral  years 
connected  in  business.  He  was  an  active ,  inteUigent  merchant,  and  exerted 
himself  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  place.  He  died  January  3d,  1813, 
aged  37  years,  of  an  epidemic  fever,  which  prevailed  pretty  extensiYely  in 
the  county,  and  carried  off  a  great  many  of  the  adult  inhabitants.  His  loss 
was  long  regretted  by  the  people  of  the  viUage,  who  survired  him. 

Ebev  and  Washihgton  Bbitton  were  brothers,  and  natives  of  Westmore- 
land, New  Hampshire.  Eben  settled  in  the  village  in  1792,  carried  on  the 
tanning  business  many  years,  and  died  August  28th,  1832,  aged  sixty  yean. 
He  survived  his  brother  more  than  twenty  years. 

While  stroUing  through  the  cemetery,  north  of  the  village,  tddng  notes 
from,  the  memorials  of  the  dead,  my  attention  was  arrested  by  a  broad  head- 
stone of  white  marble,  tall  and  erect,  and  I  transcribed  the  affectionate  testi- 
monial of  the  wife,  who  had  consigned  to  the  grave  the  loved  and  cherished 
companion  of  her  long  and  varied  life.  These  are  the  words  spoken  by  the 
widowed  and  stricken  heart 

**Died,  on  the  29th  of  October,  1842,  in  the  83d  year  of  his  age, 

EDWARD  ARNOLD. 

His  widow  erected  this  humble 

stone,  to   commemorate  his  private  worth, 

but  his  nobler  monuments  are  the  battle 

fields  of  the  American  revolution,  in 

letters  of  blood.    These  shall  perpetuate  his 

public  virtues  when  this  tribute  of  a  wife's 

affection  shaU  have  crumbled  into  dust, 

and  no  human  hand  can  point  out  the 

spot  where  the  hero  sleeps.*' 
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was  about  four  feet  long,  and  there  were  but  few  who  could 
blow  it. 

The  old  Octagon  church  was  always  regarded  as  one  of 
the  curiosities  of  the  place,  and  was  noticed  by  the  Rev. 
John  Taylor,  when  on  a  missionary  tour  through  the  Mo- 
hawk and  Black  river  countries,  in  1802.  He  made  a  rough 
sketch  of  it,  which  is  preserved  in  the  Documentary  Histo- 
ry of  the  state.  He  says,  '^  this  parish  (Little  Falls)  con- 
tains six  or  seven'  hundred  inhabitants,''  and  '^  in  this  place 
may  be  found  men  of  various  religious  sects.  They  have  a 
new  and  beautiful  meeting  house,  standing  about  forty  rods 

Yes,  yenenble  and  afflicted  matron,  I  wiU  aid  thee  to  keep  in  lememlniioe 
tlie  flnal  resting  place  of  one  who  eerred  his  country  with  niiTielding  fidelitf , 
and  remarkable  bravery,  through  the  whole  eventftil  struggle  of  the  reroia- 
tion.  He  entered  the  army  when  only  seventeen  years  old,  in  one  of  the 
New  England  continental  regiments  of  the  line,  aftw  some  desoltorir  seniee 
in  detached  corps  of  militia,  and  remained  till  the  dose  of  the  war.  He  was 
Xiresent  when  Washington  assumed  the  command  of  the  American  forces,  at 
Cambridge,  and  witnessed  his  departure  from  New  York  in  December,  1783. 
He  was  in  nearly  all  the  battles  on  the  seaboard,  from  Bunker's  HiU  to  Ycric- 
town.  He  was  active  when  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  well  formed.  His  con- 
stitution was  yigorous,  and  untU  neariy  the  close  of  life,  he  enjoyed  excellent 
health.  Let  me  perform  my  promise.  He  was  interred  in  one  of  the  west 
tiers  of  burial  lots,  in  the  cemetery  at  the  Little  Falls— on  ground  consecrated 
hj  the  valor  of  himself  and  his  compeers  to  the  repose  of  freemen. 

WiLUAM  Fbbtbs. — Col.  Feeler  was  a  native  of  the  territory  now  embraced 
in  Fulton  county.  His  name,  before  it  became  Anglicized,  was  written  Veeder 
or  Vedder ;  and  in  1786,  when  he  was  commissioned  an  ensign  in  the  Tn»H*3^, 
it  was  written  Father.  In  1791,  he  was  appointed  a  Justice  of  the  peace  in 
this  county,  under  the  name  of  William  Veeder.  Although  the  name  he 
bore  at  an  early  day  indicated  a  low  Dutch  origin,  this  was  not  the  fkct.  His 
father  was  a  native  of  Wittenberg,  Germany,  and  at  the  commencement  of 
the  revolution,  the  family  was  settled  in  the  neighbortiood  of  Johnstown,  and 
was  so  much  under  the  influence  of  the  Johnsons,  that  all  of  them,  except 
William,  then  quite  a  young  man,  followed  the  fortunes  of  Sir  John,  and 
went  with  him  to  Canada. 

The  colonel,  in  his  youthful  ardor,  felt  more  inclined  to  give  young  Amer- 
ica a  trial,  than  to  follow  the  cross  of  St.  George  into  the  wilds  of  Canada ; 
and  on  all  occasions  when  the  invaders  came  into  the  Mohawk  valley,  for  the 
purposes  of  plunder  and  slaughter,  he  was  ever  among  the  first  and  foremost 
to  volunteer  his  services  to  drive  them  away.    On  one  occasion,  in  1781, 
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back  on  the  hill,  built  in  the  form  of  an  octagon."  His 
observations,  however,  convinced  him  it  was  not  improved. 
But  I  will  go  back  a  few  years.  One  of  the  two  lots  12  and 
13  Bumetsfield,  embracing  all  the  water  power  on  the  north 
side  of  the  river,  was  owned,  before  the  revolution,  by  one 
of  the  Petrie  family,  who  erected  the  first  grist  mill  on 
Furnace  creek,  and  was  engaged  in  the  carrying  business. 
The  following  are  the  names  of  some  of  the  persons  who 
settled  at  this  place  between  1790  and  1800,  and  who  re- 
mained here  permanently  until  death  :  John  Porteous,  Wil- 
liam Alexander,  Richard  Philips,  Thomas  Smith,  Joel  Iiank- 
ton,  Richard  Winsor,  William  Carr,  William  Moralee, 
Washington  Britton,  Alpheus  Parkhurst,  John  Drummond, 
Eben  Britton,  Josiah  Skinner. 

The  construction  of  the  old  canal  and  locks,  by  the 
Western  inland  lock  navigation  company,  gave  an  impetus 

when  a  partj  of  Indians  and  tones  made  a  descent  upon  a  settlement  In  the 
Palatine  district,  for  the  purpose  of  plunder  and  murder,  the  subject  of  this 
notice  took  an  active  part  in  punishing  the  lawless  intmdeis.  It  appeared 
that  the  object  of  the  enemj  was  to  plunder  and  murder  a  family  related  to 
one  of  the  torj  invaders,  which  was  not  quite  agreeaUe  to  him ;  he  therefore 
gave  himself  up,  and  disclosed  the  nefarious  intentions  of  the  enem^r,  who, 
finding  themselves  betrayed,  made  a  rapid  flight  to  the  woods.  Col.  Willett 
did  not  feel  disposed  to  let  them  off  without  a  severe  chastisement ;  he  there* 
fore  ordered  Lieutenant  Sammons,  with  twentj-five  volunteers,  among  whom 
was  William  Feeter,  to  go  in  pursuit,  and  they  moved  so  rapidlj,  that  they 
came  upon  the  enemy's  burning  camp  fires  early  the  next  morning.  Feeter 
and  six  other  men  were  directed  to  keep  the  trail,  and  after  a  rapid  pursuit  of 
two  miles  in  the  woods,  a  party  of  Indians  was  discovered  lying  fiat  on  the 
ground.  The  latter,  when  they  saw  Feeter  approach,  instantly  arose  and 
fired ;  but  one  of  the  enemy  being  grievously  wounded  by  the  return  fire  of 
the  Americans,  the  whole  gang  of  Indians  and  toriee  fied  precipitately,  leaving 
their  knapsacks,  provisions  and  some  of  their  arms.  The  resplt  of  this  a£E(»ir 
was,  that  three  of  the  enemy  were  wounded  in  the  running  fight  kept  up  by 
Feeter  and  his  party,  and  died  on  their  way  to  Canada ;  one  surrendered 
himself  a  prisoner,  and  the  wounded  Indian  was  summarily  dispatched  by  his 
former  tory  comrade,  who  had  Joined  in  the  pursuit. 

Colonel  Feeter  seated  himself  upon  Glen's  purchase,  within  the  present 
limits  of  little  Falls,  soon  after  the  close  of  the  revolution,  and  opened  a  Isxge 
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to  {he  growth  and  proeperity  of  the  place,  which  brought  it 
into  notice  at  an  early  period ;  but  the  paralyzing  policy  of 
the  proprietor,  who  was  an  alien,  in  limiting  his  alienations 
to  leases  in  fee  rendering  an  annual  rent,  and  refusing  to 
make  only  a  few  grants  of  that  description,  to  which  he 
affixed  the  most  stringent  conditions  and  restrictions  in  the 
exercise  of  trade  and  the  improvement  of  the  water  power, 
kept  the  place  nearly  stationary,  until  1831,  excepting  that 
part  of  the  present  village  on  the  south  side  of  the  river, 
not  subject  to  the  dead  weight  of  nonalienation.  Upon  the 
opening  of  the  Erie  canal,  in  1825,  the  only  erections  in 
that  part  of  the  village  were  a  bridge  and  toll  house,  at  the 
south  end  of  the  bridge ;  the  Bellinger  grist  mill  and  a 
small  dwelling,  for  the  miller's  residence,  and  the  Yrooman 
house. 

In  1816,  there  were  only  two  streets,  or  thoroughfares,  in 
the  village.    The  turnpike,  now  known  as  Main  street,  and 

fiffin,  which  he  onltivated  with  sacoeBS  more  than  fifty  ^rears.  He  niaed  a 
fkmilj  of  five  soiui  and  seyen  daughters,  some  of  whom  still  surviye,  and 
others  have  gone  with  him  to  their  final  rest.  AU  of  his  children,  with  two 
exceptions,  I  belieye,  settled  in  this  comity.  Colonel  Feeter  adhered  throng^ 
life  to  doctrine  and  mode  of  worship  of  the  Oennan  Lutheran  chnroh,  which 
most  lead  one  to  believe  he  had  been  earlj  and  thoroughly  educated  in  the 
tenets  of  the  great  reformer.  He  died  at  LitUe  Falls,  May  5,  1844,  aged  88 
years. 

His  father,  Lucus  Feeter,  stood  high  in  the  confidence  of  Sir  William 
Johnson  and  the  whole  family,  and  because  his  rebellious  boy  would  not 
consent  to  abandon  his  native  country  and  follow  the  fortunes  of  Sir  John, 
he  was  driven  from  the  paternal  roof,  and  compeUed  to  seek  a  shelter  and  a 
home  wheroPhe  could.  The  surrounding  neighbors  being  mostly  adherents 
of  the  Johnson  family,  and  friendly  to  the  royal  cause,  the  task  of  finding  a 
kind  and  sympathizing  friend,  and  one  who  would  advise  and  counsel  him 
for  the  best,  may  have  been  a  difficult  matter  for  young  Feeter  to  surmount. 
He  succeeded,  however,  in  securing  a  temporary  home  in  the  funily  of  Mr. 
Tauney,  a  near  neighbor  of  his  father.  At  a  proper  time,  Mr.  Taoney  "pre- 
sented  a  musket  to  his  young  protege,  and  told  him  he  would  have  to  rely 
upon  that  for  defense  and  protection,  until  his  country's  freedom  waa  ac- 
knowledged by  the  British  king.  The  colonel  used  that  muaket  through  the 
whole  war,  and  it  is  now  preserved  as  an  heir-loom  in  the  family  of  his 
youngest  son.    Col.  Feeter  was  bom  at  Stone  Arabia,  February  2d,  1756. 
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the  Eastern  and  Western  avenues,  which  thenextended  on 
the  present  line  no  farther  than  to  cross  Furnace  creek,  where 
it  turned  down  east  of  the  yellow  house,  thence  over  the 
old  canal,  and  along  between  the  old  canal  and  river,  to  the 
head  of  the  falls.  The  Western  avenue  was  not  then  opened. 
The  other  road  was  what  is  now  called  German,  Bridge,  Ann 
and  Church  streets,  crossing  the  river  from  the  south,  and 
leading  to  Eatonville  and  Top-notch.  There  were  not  over 
forty  dwelling  houses  in  the  place  at  that  time.  Before 
Main  street  was  extended  west  from  Ann,  the  traveled  road 
was  down  Ann  street,  across  the  old  canal,  and  thence  along 
Mill  street.  At  this  time,  there  was  one  church,  the  octa- 
gon, not  finished,  the  stone  school  house,  two  taverns,  two 
blacksmith  shops,  five  or  six  stores  and  groceries,  and  one 
grist  and  one  saw  mill  on  the  north  side  of  the  river.  This 
was  nearly  the  state  of  things  until  1828,  except  the  few 
erections  and  improvements  that  had  been  made  on  Main 
and  Ann  streets,  and  two  or  three  dwelling  houses  on  Gar- 
den street.  Ann  street,  north  of  Garden,  was  a  pasture. 
All  that  part  of  the  village  east  of  Second  and  south  of  the 
lots  fronting  on  Main  street,  extending  to  the  river,  as  well 
as  that  portion  east  of  the  old  Salisbury  road,  was  a  drear 
wilderness,  thickly  covered  with  white  cedar  undergrowth. 

I  nowrelate  the  foUowinginoident,  which  shows  the  cool  courage  and  lesolnte 
determination  of  the  man,  or  I  shoold  saj,  perhaps,  of  him  and  his  compan- 
ion. On  one  occasion,  he  and  Mr.  Gray,  the  father  of  the  Hon.  Charles  Gray, 
of  Herkimer,  had,  during  the  war,  been  on  an  expedition  up  the  river,  and 
were  retnmiog  in  a  small  canoe ;  when  thej  reached  the  Little  Falls,  instead 
of  taking  their  Ught  craft  over  the  carrying  place,  or  sending  it  over  the  iiaUs 
empty,  they  pushed  into  the  stream,  and  safely  navigated  their  frail  vessel 
amid  boiling,  surging  waters,  over  the  rapids.  He  performed  a  Uke  feat  at 
another  time  during  the  war,  when  a  comrade  in  another  canoe  was  stranded 
on  the  rock?,  and  barely  escaped  drowning. 

The  reader,  who  knows  the  locality  as  it  now  appears,  may  think  this 
rather  an  improbable  story.  The  fact  is  not  only  weU  attested,  but  we  must 
reflect,  that  the  stream  was  not  then  hedged  in  and  confined  by  dams,  arches 
and  artificial  structures,  and  that  the  flow  of  water,  at  an  ordinary  flood,  wai^ 
much  greater  than  it  is  at  present. 
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The  village  charter,  granted  March  30th,  1811,  was 
amended  in  1827,  and  the  corporation  authorized  to  open 
streets,  which  had  been  dedicated  to  public  use,  as  laid 
down  on  a  map  made  by  the  proprietor,  in  1811.  The 
power  given  was  exerted  in  the  first  instance,  by  opening 
Albany,  Garden  and  Second  streets,  at  the  expense  of  the 
owners  of  the  adjoining  lots.  This  touched  the  proprietor's 
purse,  and  he  consented  to  sell  in  fee  the  lots  on  those 
streets.  This,  however,  did  not  reach  the  water  power, 
which  was  not  improved,  neither  would  the  proprietors  on 
either  side  of  the  river  consent  to  sell  lots  and  water  rights, 
but  the  alien  owner  adopted  the  plan  of  making  short 
leases,  by  which  he  anticipated  a  rich  harvest  on  the  falling 
in  of  the  revisions.  The  people  of  the  village  were  not 
slow  to  perceive  the  fatal  effects  of  this  policy,  and  applied 
to  the  legislature  for  the  passage  of  an  act  to  prohibit  the 
alien  proprietor  from  making  any  grants  or  leases,  except 
in  fee.  These  were  the  conditions  on  which  he  was  author- 
ized to  take,  hold  and  convey  lands  in  this  state.  The  act 
passed  the  senate  at  the  session  of  1831,  and  was  sent  to  the 
assembly  for  concurrence.  The  agents  offered  to  sell  the 
whole  proprietary  interest  in  the  village  for  $50,000,  and 
active  negotiations  were  set  on  foot  by  several  parties  to 
make  the  purchase.  The  act  made  slow  progress  in  the 
assembly.  The  leading  citizens  of  the  village  were  ap- 
pealed to,  and  advised  to  form  a  company,  and  make  the 
purchase.  The  bill  was  finally  acted  upon  in  the  house, 
and  rejected.  Almost  simultaneous  with  that  rejection,  the 
sale  was  effected  to  several  members  of  that  body  and  other 
parties,  and  the  purchasers  in  a  short  time  realized  a  net 
$50,000  on  their  purchase,  or  very  nearly  that  sum.  Whe- 
ther there  was  any  connection  between  the  defeat  of  the 
bill,  which  I  had  some  agency  in  carrying  through  the 
senate,  and  the  sale,  I  never  sought  to  know.  The  sale 
accomplished  all  that  we  of  the  village  desired^  because  we 
believed  the  purchasers  had  bought  .with  the  intention  of 
elling  out,  as  fast  as  they  could ;  but  the  proprietor,  Mr. 
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Ellice,  had  a  large  interest  at  stake  ;  be  was  the  owner  of 
other  considerable  tracts  of  land,  not  only  in  this  county, 
but  in  different  parts  of  the  state ;  it  was  important  to  him, 
therefore,  to  get  rid  of  the  restrictive  provisions  of  the  bill, 
in  respect  to  his  other  lands.  His  agents  in  this  country 
were  well  satisfied  that  the  applicants  for  coercive  but  just 
measures  would  not  rest  quietly  under  one  defeat,  and  that 
his  interests  would  be  damaged  in  proportion  to  the  duration 
of  the  controversy. 

The  new  proprietors  made  immediate  arrangements  to 
bring  the  property  into  market,  and  effected  large  sales  by 
auction  and  private  sale,  in  the  year  1831,  and  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years,  what  remained  of  the  original  purchase,  with 
other  lands  of  Mr.  EUice  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  came 
into  the  hands  of  Richard  B.  Ward  and  James  Munroe 
Esquires,  of  the  city  of  New  York,  not  however  as  joint 
owners.  No  sale  of  the  water  power,  in  separate  lots  or 
privileges,  were  made  before  Mr.  Ward  became  the  sole 
owner  of  all  that  portion  of  the  original  purchase  from  Mr. 
Ellice.  When  these  were  brought  into  market,  Qen.  Bellin- 
ger, the  principal  owner  of  the  water  power,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  river,  supposing  a  prior  appropriation  might  not 
tally  with  his  private  interests,  also  came  into  market,  and 
mills,  factories,  foundries  and  other  machinery,  were  soon 
in  operation,  giving  life,  vigor  and  animation,  to  this  circum- 
scribed spot. 

After  the  opening  of  the  canal  in  1826,  the  little  patch  of 
habitable  earth  in  its  vicinity,  was  soon  improved,  and  what 
had  hitherto  been  a  wild,  broken  cedar  thicket,  was  converted 
into  a  habitable  spot  and  active  business  place,  by  the  art  of 
man.  In  1830,  the  whole  population  of  the  town  was,  2,639, 
and  about  1,700  of  that  number,  were  within  the  village 
limits.  * 

It  appears  by  the  recent  census  that  the  population  of  the 
town  on  the  1st  day  of  June,  1866,  was  4,930,  and  that  within 
the  corporation  limits,  which  embraces  a  small  portion  of 
Manheim,  the  whole  population  was,  3,972.     The  progress 
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of  tbo  village  in  population  and  industrial  pursnit^  has  been 
bIow,  but  quite  as  rapid  as  any  of  its  sister  villages  in  the 
valley  between  Utica  and  Schenectady.  It  now  ranks  the 
first  in  population  and  commercial  and  manafactaring  impor- 
tance. 

This  village  contains  two  large  and  commodious  brick 
Bchoolhouses,  with  a  capacity  of  seating  600  pupils,  which 
cost  about  tlOjOOO;  two  stone,  one  brick,  and  two  wood 
framed  churches.  These  structures  have  all  been  erected 
within  the  last  25  years,  and  evince  a  commendable  feeling 
ofpublic  spirit  and  liberalityin  the  population  of  the  village. 

It  is  a  singular,  and   perhaps  a   remarkable   fact,  that 
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although  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  have  increased  2272, 
in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  there  are  not  now  over  300 
residents,  who  were  such  in  1830;  and  not  over  30  of  the 
inhabitants  who  were  here  in  1816,  can  now  be  found  within 
the  corporation  limits.  This  place,  and  the  country  around 
it,  is  as  healthful,  and  the  climate  is  as  solubrious,  as  any  in 
the  state.  It  would  now  be  difficult  to  visit  any  considerable 
town  or  place  of  business  at  the  west,  even  in  Missouri  and 
Iowa,  without  meeting  some  one  who  had  formerly  Lived  at 
Little  Falls. 

The  Presbyterian  Church.  This  society  &ad  its  ecclesiastical 
organization  on  the  29th  of  June,  1812.  I  think  this  society 
had  not,  for  many  years  a  statute  or  lay  organization  sepa- 
rate from  the  Concord  society,  and  until  the  erection  of  the 
brick  church  at  the  junction  of  Ann  and  Albany  streets,  in 
1831,  or  about  that  time. 

"  The  First  Presbyterian  society  of  the  village  of  Little 
Falls  in  the  town  of  Little  Falls  in  the  county  of  Herkimer," 
was  incorporated  April  16,  1831,  under  the  statut-e  passed 
April  5,  1813,  and  Robert  Stewart,  David  Petrie,  Charles 
Smith,  Daniel  Mcintosh,  Hozea  Hamilton,  John  ScuUen  and 
William  Hammell  were  elected  the  first  lay  trustees,  and  at 
the  first  meting  of  the  trustees  after  their  election,  Eli  sha  S. 
Capron  was  appointed  clerk,  William  J.  Pardee,  treasurer, 
and  John  Dygert,  collector. 

This  organization  has  been  regularly  continued  to  the 
present  time,  the  church  regularly  supplied  with  a  settled 
clergyman,  and  is  and  ever  has  been  one  of  the  most  flour- 
ishing Protestant  denominations  in  the  town  in  respect  to 
numbers,  and  the  respectability  and  wealth  of  its  members. 

Mr.  Daniel  Talcott,  an  aged  member  of  this  church,  who 
died  several  years  ago,  made  a  pecuniary  bequest  by  his 
will  which  enures  to  the  benefit  of  this  society. 

This  corporation  own  a  handsome  brick  parsonage,  situate 
on  Ann  street,  purchased  by  the  generous  liberality  of  its 
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membei^p  at  the  expense  of  aboat  twenty-two  hundred  dol- 
lars. 

TTte  Episcopal  Ckurch.  The  vestry  of  Emmanuel  church, 
at  the  village  of  Little  Falls  in  the  town  of  Herkimer,  was 
duly  incorporated  February  22d,  1823. 

Nathaniel  S.  Benton  and  Greorge  H.  Feeter,  church  ward- 
ens ;  Oran  G.  Otis,  Lester  Green,  Solomon  Lockwood,  Abner 
Graves,  Andrew  A.  Barton,  William  G.  Borland,  Thomas 
Gould  and  Daniel  H.  Eastman,  vestrymen. 

The  Rev.  Phineas  L.  Whipple  of  Trinity  church,  Fairfield, 
was  on  the  third  day  of  January,  1824,  called  to  officiate  as 
rector,  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Protestant  episcopal 
church  in  the  United  States,  one-half  the  time  for  the  period 
of  one  year,  at  a  salary  of  two  hundred  dollars. 

The  present  church  was  consecrated  by  Bishop  Onderdonk 
in  October,  1835.  Trinity  church.  New  York,^nade  a  liberal 
donation  of  $1500,  to  aid  in  building  the  church  edifice. 

This  organization  has  been  regularly  continued  to  this 
time,  and  since  1836  rectors  have  been  inducted  and  settled, 
and  the  services  of  the  church  administered  with  but  short 
intermissions.  The  corporation  own  a  convenient  brick 
rectory,  lately  built  by  the  corporation,  situate  at  the  comer 
of  Albany  and  William  streets,  near  the  church  edifice. 

The  Baptist  Society^  Little  Falls.  At  a  meeting  of  the  per- 
sons usually  attending  worship  with  the  Baptist  church  in 
the  village  of  Little  Falls,  held  pursuant  to  notice  at  the 
stone  school  house,  the  usual  place  of  worship  of  said 
church,  on  the  21st  day  of  December,  1830,  for  the  purpose 
of  organizing  and  forming  an  incorporated  society  within 
the  provisions  of  the  statute,  Alanson  Ingham  and  Calvin 
G.  Carpenter  were  appointed  to  preside  at  the  election  of 
trustees. 

After  unanimously  agreeing  to  organize  a  society  to  be 

,  known  by  the  name  and  style  of  the  Baptist  society  of  Little 

Falls,  a  ballot  was  taken  and  Daniel  Rogers,  Alanson  Ingham, 
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Parley  Eaton,  Henry  Haman  and  Stephen  W.  Brown  were 
elected  trustees. 

It  wiQ  thereupon  resolved  that  the  aforesaid  trustees,  and 
their  successors  in  office,  shall  forever  hereafter  be  called 
and  known  by  the  name  and  title  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
baptist  society  of  Little  Falls. 

To  all  which  we,  the  returning  officers  do  certify ;  in  wit- 
ness whereof  we  have  set  our  hands  and  seals  this  22d  day 
of  December,  1830.  Alanson  Ingham, 

In  presence  of  Calvin  6.  Gabpenteb. 

Pabley  Eaton. 

Recorded  in  the  clerk's  office,  Herkimer  county,  December 
22d,  1830. 

In  1832  this  society  erected  a  handsome  stone  church  on 
the  south  side  of  Albany  street  at  the  comer  of  Mary  street, 
and  have  kept  up  their  legal  organization  under  the  statute 
to  the  present  time.  Its  standing,  as  a  religious  body,  has 
always  been  respectable  in  numbers  and  the  character  of  its 
members. 

7%e  Methodist  Society. — ^At  a  meeting  of  the  male  members 
of  the  Methodist  episcopal  society  in  the  village  of  Little 
Falls,  called  according  to  law  at  the  school  house  in  said 
village  on  the  19th  day  of  November,  1832,  for  the  purpose 
of  organizing  a  corporation  under  the  statute,  Henry  Heath 
was  chosen  chairman  and  Ebenezer  S.  Edgerton  appointed 
secretary. 

Resolvedy  That  this  society  be  called  The  Methodist 
episcopal  church  of  the  village  of  Little  Palls. 

Resolvedy  That  this  meeting  do  elect  five  members  of  the 
society  to  serve  as  trustees  of  the  corporation  and  take 
charge  of  the  temporalities  of  the  church. 

The  meeting  then  proceeded  to  the  election  of  trustees, 
Henry  Heath  and  E.  S.  Edgerton  being  chosen  tellers  of  the 
poll,  and  on  ballot  the  following  person  were  duly  elected, 

viz  : 
First  class,  Edmond  L.  Shephard,  Gilbert  Robinson. 
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Second  claas,  George  Warcnp,  Ebenezer  S.  Edgerton. 

Third  class,  Henry  Heath. 

Resolvedy  That  the  board  of  tmstees  be  requested  to  pro* 
cure  a  suitable  site  for  bailding  a  church  as  soon  as  may  be 
convenient. 

At  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees,  Henry 
Heath  was  chosen  chairman  of  the  board,  and  E.  S.  Edgerton 
secretary. 

The  society  immediately  set  about  raising  the  funds  to 
purchase  a  lot  and  build  a  church.  A  subscription  was 
opened  in  October,  1836,  the  last  installment  of  which  was 
payable  in  January,  1838.  After  encountering  delays  and 
embarrassments  incident  to  a  first  effort  and  infant  organ* 
ization,  the  society  completed  the  church  in  1839,  which 
was  dedicated  that  year  and  opened  for  public  worship. 

The  church  edifice  has  since  been  enlarged  and  beautified 
to  accommodate  the  wants  and  meet  the  tastes  of  an 
increasing  congregation.  This  society  is  now  in  a  flourish- 
ing condition  and  its  members  have  set  on  foot  a  project  of 
purchasing  a  parsonage  house  or  glebe. 

The  Universalid  Society. — ^This  society  was  incorporated  on 
the  3d  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1851,  by  the  name  of  the  First 
universalist  society  of  Little  Falls,  Herkimer  county.  New 
York,  by  filing  a  certificate  in  the  usual  form  under  the 
statute,  in  the  clerk's  oflSce  of  the  county.  The  certificate 
was  recorded  on  the  sixth  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1851. 

The  trustees  elected  by  the  male  members  of  the  congre- 
gation at  this  organization  were  Messrs.  Wm.  B.  Houghton, 
M.  M.  Ransom,  0.  Benedict,  A.  Zoller,  L.  0.  Oay,  J.  E.  Chap- 
man, L.  W.  Gray,  A.  Fuller  and  0.  Angel. 

This  society  has  still  a  corporate  existence  and  hold  divine 
service  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Universalist  church  at 
Temperance  hall,  in  the  village  of  Little  Falls. 

The  society  has  now  a  settled  minister  whose  minis- 
trations are  well  and  regularly  attended  by  a  respectable 
congregation.  If  I  may  speculate  upon  such  a  subject,  it  is 
not  improbable  the  members  of  this  congregation  will  before 
long  erect  a  church  for  their  accommodation. 
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The  Roman  Catholic — ^The  state  census  returns  show  that 
the  Roman  catholics  have  a  church  and  6#0  members  in  this 
town.  I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  any  lay  organization 
attached  to  this  church,  or  that  the  temporalties  are  held  or 
supervised  by  any  corporate  body  known  to  the  laws  of  this 
state.  The  church  or  chapel  on  John  street  was  erected  in 
1847,  under  tiie  charge  of  the  Bev.  John  McMinamia  and 
enlarged  I  think  in  1853.  It  is  a  wooden  building.  A  very 
neat  and  apparently  commodious  brick  house,  adjoining  the 
church,  was  built  in  1854  and  finished  in  1855,  for  the  use  of 
the  priest  having  charge  of  the  church.  There  is  also  a  school 
house  attached  to  the  church,  built  in  1852,  in  which  a 
school  has  been  kept  a  portion  of  the  time  since  it  was 
erected.  I  speak  from  personal  recollection,  I  have  no  other 
means  of  information,  when  I  state  a  Catholic  priest  has 
resided  here  continually  more  than  ten  years  past  in  charge 
of  this  church.  The  census  marshals  must  have  made  a 
mistake  when  they  returned  the  whole  number  of  aUens  in 
the  town  at  623.  There  are  more  than  23  and  even  more 
than  100  Protestant  aliens  in  the  town,  and  there  are  not  ten, 
if  there  is  one,  native  in  the  town  attached  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  church,  or  should  be  numbered  as  such. 

The  Protestant  Methodists. — A  society  attached  to  this 
denomination  was  organized  in  Pain's  Hollow  in  this  town 
in  1833,  under  the  provisions  of  the  statute  relating  to  reli- 
gious incorporations.  In  1840,  the  society  built  a  church, 
sufficiently  capacious  for  the  accommodation  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  vicinage,  and  have  called  and  settled  a  pastor 
who  administers  the  services  of  religion  regularly  every 
sabbath,  according  to  the  established  rites  of  this  church.  A 
flourishing  Sunday  school  has  been  organized  and  is  kept 
up,  and  the  society  have  a  library  of  more  than  one  hund- 
red volumes. 
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§8.  Litchfield 

Contains  that  part  of  the  oonnty,  bounded  northerly,  "by  Frankfort ;  weei- 
eily,  by  the  boundfl  of  the  county ;  southerly,  by  Winfleld ;  and  easterly,  by  a 
line  beginning  at  the  southeast  comer  of  Frankfort,  and  running  thence  south, 
thirty  degrees  west,  to  the  northeast  comer  of  Winfield. 

A  part  of  Bayard's  patent,  and  small  portions  of  Staley's 
second  tract,  and  Conrad  Frank's  patent,  lay  in  this  town. 

This  town  was  visited  by  the  New  Englanders,  soon  after 
the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war,  as  were  most  of  the  other 
towns  in  the  county,  back  from  the  river.  None  of  the 
German  population  had  fixed  themselves  within  its  limits, 
previous  to  that  period.  Elijah  Snow,  a  native  of  Westbury, 
Massachusetts,  seated  on  what  is  now  called  Whelock's  hill, 
in  1786.  This  place  was  formerly  known  as  Snowsbnsh. 
William  Brewer,  of  Worcester,  ^ass.,  Ezekiel  Goodale  of 
Mass.,  John  Andrews,  Christopher  Rider,  from  Connecticut, 
Ebenezer  Drewry  and  John  Everett,  from  New  Hampshire, 
and  John  and  Eleazer  Crosby,  from  Connecticut,  came  into 
the  town  about  the  year  1787 ;  Mr.  Brewer  is  still  living,  and 
is  the  oldest  inhabitant.  A  son  of  John  Andrews,  named 
after  John  C.  Lake  of  New  York,  was  the  first  child  bom  in 
the  town.  Samuel  Miller,  from  Connecticut,  came  into  the 
town  in  1788,  and  James  Gage  and  Nathaniel  Ball,  from 
New  Hampshire,  arrived  about  the  same  period.  Selah  Hol- 
comb,  from  Simsbury,  Connecticut,  settled  in  this  town,  in 
February,  1791.  He  died  June  18th,  1854,  aged  86  years. 
I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  any  of  the  particulars  relating 
to  the  lives  of  these  pioneers,  who  opened  the  forests  of 
Bayard's  patent,  except  in  respect  of  Capt.  Holcomb.  He 
was  a  farmer,  sustained  a  good  character,  and  exerted  a 
good  deal  of  influence  among  his  townsmen.  By  a  long  life 
of  persevering  industry  and  economy,  he  accumulated  con- 
siderable wealth.  He  was  frequently  elected  to  the  local 
town  offices.  He  exhibited  all  the  traits  of  an  excellent  New 
England  farmer.  Litchfield  may  properly  be  called  an  agri- 
cultural town.    The   iron  foundry,  formerly  established  in 
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this  town  several  years  ago,  carried  on  for  some  time  a 
pretty  large  business,  in  the  manufacture  of  hollow  ware, 
which  in  times  of  monetary  pressure,  was  used  in  the  barter 
trade  of  the  country,  and  notes  payable  in  iron  ware  of  the 
Litchfield  furnace  were  not  unfirequent  There  is  now  no 
necessity  of  resorting  to  this  mode  of  traffic. 

Cedarville,  which  is  partly  located  in  Columbia,  and 
partly  in  this  town,  is  the  only  village  of  which  Litchfield 
can  boast.  Wealth  and  thrift  surrounds  the  population  of 
this  town,  in  an  equal  degree  with  our  other  towns,  where 
the  pursuits  of  the  farmer  have  been  directed  to  grazing 
and  dairying. 

§  9.  Manheim 

*  Contains  thftt  part  of  the  conntj  bounded  easterly  by  the  east  boimds  of 
the  ooimtj ;  southerly,  by  the  Mohawk  river ;  and  westeriy,  and  northerly,  by  a 
line  banning  at  the  east  end  of  the  easternmost  lock  of  the  old  canal,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Mohawk  river,  at  the  Little  Falls,  and  running  thence  north 
as  the  needle  pointed  in  1772,  until  a]^  east  line  strikes  the  northwest  comv 
of  a  large  lot,  number  fourteen,  in  a  tract  of  land  called  Glen's  purchase ;  then 
easterly  to  the  east  comer  of  Glen's  purchase ;  and  then  east  to  the  bounds  of 
the  county. 

Six  of  the  large  lots  in  Glen's  purchase,  a  part  of  the 
fourth  allotment  of  the  Royal  grant;  the  whole  of  John  Van 
Driesen's  andSnell  and  Timmerman's  patent,  and  part  of  Rev. 
Peter  Van  Dreisen's;  a  part  of  Vrooman's  patent,  and  some 
other  small  grants  made  by  the  state,  are  situated  in  this  town. 

The  grant  of  3,600  acres  made  in  1755,  to  Jacob  Timmer- 
man  and  Johan  Jost  Schnell,  commonly  known  as  Snell  and 
Timmerman's  patent,  is  near  the  central  part  of  the  town  on 
an  east  and  west  line,  and  south  of  the  Royal  grant.  Manheim 
was  settled  by  German  emigrants  before  the  revolution,  and 
the  date  of  this  patent  may  be  assumed  as  pretty  near  the 
period  when  that  event  took  place.  The  Snells  and  Timmer- 
mans,  descendants  of  these  patentees,  are  still  quite  numer- 
ous in  the  town,  owners  of  the  soil  through  a  long  line  of 
inheritance,  granted  to  their  own  persecuted  and  always 
patient  and  toiling  ancestors. 
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Soffrenns,  Peter,  Joseph  and  Jacob  Snell,  fonr  sons  of  one 
of  the  patentees,  made  a  donation  of  seven  acres  of  land  for 
a  church  lot  and  twelve  acres  for  school  purposes.  But  this 
was  not  all.  They  and  their  neighbors  met  upon  the  lands 
every  Saturday  afternoon,  and  worked  at  the  sturdy  forest 
until  the  lands  were  cleared  and  rendered  fit  for  cultivation. 

A  church  was  erected  on  the  lot  designed  for  that  purpose, 
and  that  ancient  edifice  was  replaced  by  a  new  one  in  1850-1. 
The  school  house  in  the  district  stands  on  the  donated  lot. 
Eleven  and  a  half  acres  of  the  school  lot  were  transferred 
by  an  act  of  the  legislature  to  the  church.  How  could  this 
be  done  without  the  consent  of  the  parties  interested  1 

There  were  nine  men  of  this  Snell  family,  and  among 
them  were  Peter,  Joseph  and  Jacob,  who  went  under  Gen. 
Herkimer  into  the  Oriskany  battle,  and  only  two  of  them 
returned,  of  whom  Peter  was  one ;  the  other  seven  were 
killed.  An  aged  and  respectable  member  of  this  family, 
now  living,  states  that  these  three  men  were  very  active  and 

John  Beardslbb  was  bom  in  Sharon,  Conneotioat,  in  November,  1759,  and 
died  in  Manheim,  October  3d,  1825,  where  he  had  resided  more  than  thirty 
yean.  His  fother,  John  Beardslee,  Senior,  was  a  native  of  Norwalk,  Conn., 
bom  about  the  year  1725,  and  married  Deborah  Knickerbacker,  in  1748, 
who  numbered  among  her  fiunily  connections  the  Hof&nans  and  Rosevelts  of 
Datchess  county  and  Ndw  York  city.  The  subject  of  this  notice  married 
Lavinia  Pardee,  of  Sharon,  Conn.,  in  1795,  who  survived  her  husband  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  and  died  in  Manheim,  in  1854,  aged  85  years.  Ifiss 
Pardee  was  connected  with  the  Brewsters,  Qoulds,  Waldos,  fiipleys  and  Brad- 
ficnrds,  of  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts. 

Ifr.  Beardslee  left  his  father's  residence  in  Connecticut,  in  1781,  not  like 
CoBlebs  in  search  of  a  wife,  but  a  young  New  Englander  in  search  of  a  for- 
tune, which  he  aimed  to  accomplish.  He  was  a  practical  mechanic,  architect 
and  civil  engineer.  He  stopped  at  Sheffield,  Mass.,  worked  one  year  on  a 
iSunn,  and  then  went  to  Vermont,  commenced  working  at  his  trade,  and 
bought  and  x>ud  for  a  small  farm,  but  soon  lost  it  by  a  defect  in  the  title. 
Soon  after  he  went  to  Vemiont,  he  spent  a  fall  and  winter  on  Lakes  George 
and  Champlain,  fishing  and  hunting,  in  company  with  Jonathan  Wright,  who 
afterwards  came  into  the  north  part  of  this  county,  and  was  known  as  old 
Jack  Wright,  the  trapper.  Mr.  Beardslee  then  turned  his  lace  westward, 
built  a  bridge  at  Schaticoke,  and  a  meeting  house  in  Schoharie.  In  1787,  he 
went  to  THiitestown,  then  being  settled  by  eastern  emigrants,  and  engaged 
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sealons  in  nrging  Gren.  Herkimer  to  a  forward  movement 
on  the  6th  of  August,  1777.  They  had  resolved  to  fight  the 
enemy,  and  how  fatal  was  the  consequence ! 

Henry  Remensneider,  or  Khemensnyder,  and  Johannes 
Boyer  were  the  first  settlers  on  Glen's  purchase,  a  few  miles 
north  of  the  Little  Falls.  They  came  on  to  the  tract  several 
years  before  the  commencement  of  the  revolutionary  war. 
John  Boyer  was  bom  near  New  York ;  his  father  emigrated 
from  Elsos  in  Germany.  John  was  in  the  Oriskany  battle 
and  lost  his  team  of  horses  and  wagon  in  that  bloody  affray. 
He  was  the  immediate  ancestor  of  the  Boyer  families,  once 
so  numerous  in  this  town.  His  youngest  son,  Henry,  now 
76  years  old,  is  still  living,  and  several  of  his  descendants 
are  found  in  the  county,  although  emigration  has  some- 
what dimmished  their  numbers.  Among  other  German 
settlers  who  had  seated  themselves  in  this  town  before  the 
revolution,  were  the  Eeysers,  Van  Slykes,  Newmans,  Sha- 

with  White  &  Whitmore  to  build  millfi  on  shares.  He  afterwards  sold  his 
half  at  a  good  advance.  He  remained  at  Whitestown  tiU  1792,  haying  been 
employed  by  the  state  to  boild  a  set  of  mills  for  the  Oneida  Indians.  Ha 
completed  his  contract  without  returning  to  the  white  settlements,  aft^  hs 
had  commenced  it.  By  humoring  the  Indians,  joining  in  their  sports  of 
hunting  and  fishing,  and  exciting  their  curiosity  to  see  the  results  of  his 
labors,  they  cheerfully  assisted  him  in  his  enterprise,  which  contributed  to 
make  the  job  quite  profitable. 

At  this  time  there  resided  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Indians,  two  weU 
educated,  gentlemanly  Frenchmen,  but  perfect  recluses,  the  relic  of  French 
colonists,  and  of  that  splendid  colonial  French  empire,  already  struck  from. 
the  French  crown,  and  which  had  cost  so  much  of  blood  and  treasure  to 
establish  and  uphold.  Between  1790  and  1796,  he  buUt  the  first  bridge 
across  the  Mohawk  rirer,  at  Little  Falls,  the  old  red  grist  mill  at  that  plaee, 
the  first  bridge  over  the  gulf,  east  of  the  academy,  mills  for  Richard  Van 
Home,  at  Van  Homesville.  and  for  Col.  Freye,  at  Canajoharie,  a  bridge  over 
the  West  Canada  creek,  and  the  court  house  and  jail,  which  were  burned  up 
in  1833  or  1834,  a  bridge  across  the  Mohawk  river,  at  Fort  Plain,  and  a  bridge 
over  the  East  Canada  creek,  a  grist  and  saw  mill  and  fulling  works,  about 
half  a  mile  north  of  the  present  Mohawk  turnpike  bridge. 

The  building  of  this  bridge  led  to  his  seating  himself  at  Manheim  permanent- 
ly in  this  wise.  The  bridge  was  erected  at  the  expense  of  Montgomeiy  coun- 
ty, or  paid  for  by  it.    In  order  to  obtain  the  necessary  timber,  he  purchased  a 
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vers,  Elacksy  Adles  and  Garters,  all  of  whom  drank  deeply 
of  the  bitter  cup  of  the  revolutionary  struggle. 

Palatine,  Oppenheim  and  Manheim,  are  names  significant 
of  the  origin  of  the  people  who  were  the  first  settlers  in 
these  towns.  Manheim  constituted  a  part  of  the  Palatine 
district  in  Tryon  county,  and  the  town  of  that  name  until 
1797,  when  it  was  organized  into  a  separate  town.  The 
town  remains  as  it  was  when  annexed  to  the  county  in  the 
year  1817.  The  East  Canada  creek  a£fords  a  large  supply 
of  water  at  most  seasons  of  the  year,  and  being  intersected 
with  many  falls  has  been  used  to  some  extent  for  manufac- 
turing and  mechanical  purposes.  This  water  power  has 
been  brought  into  use  at  a  village  called  Ingham's  Mills, 
where  there  is  a  tannery,  recently  erected,  and  mills  and 
other  machinery  in  operation.  The  most  important  village 
in  the  town  has  the  post  office  designation  of  Brackett's 
Bridge,  and  is  sometimes  known  as  Wintonville.  Mr.  D.  B. 
Winton  erected  a  tannery  at  this  place  previous  to  1840. 

one  hundred  acre  lot  west  of  the  creek,  and  adjoining  the  site  of  the  bridge, 
for  which  he  paid  £300,  New  York  currency,  in  Ifarch,  1794.  After  the 
bridge  was  completed,  he  erected  the  mills,  which  were  finished  and  in  ope* 
ration  in  1795.  This  was  at  the  flood  tide  of  emigration  to  the  Rojal  grant 
and  Western  New  York ;  the  mills  attracted  attention,  and  population  ga- 
thered to  his  place :  by  the  year  1800,  quite  a  Utile  Tillage,  dignified  by  the 
name  of  the  City,  had  sprung  up,  counting  two  stores,  two  tarems,  a  Uack- 
smith  shop,  nail  factory,  a  cooperage  and  a  brewery,  afterwards  came  the 
Uwyers,  doctors,  school  masters,  and  the  distiUery. 

It  could  also  boast  haying  one  man  drink  himself  to  death  on  a  bet,  and 
the  presence  of  a  state  prison  graduate,  frequent  performances  of  Punch  and 
the  Babes  in  the  Woods,  by  Sickles,  and  daUy  amusements  in  the  way  of  turkey 
shooting,  pitched  battles  with  fists,  clubs  and  teeth,  and  launching  batteaux, 
for  the  Mohawk  riyer  service.  At  this  time  there  was  more  business  done  at 
Beardsley's  Mills,  than  at  litUe  Falls.  In  1801  and  1802,  the  Mohawk  turn- 
pike was  completed,  and  being  located  south  half  a  mile  of  the  little  village, 
by  diverting  the  travel  on  this  then  great  thoroughfare,  completely  used  up 
the  City,  to  the  serious  loss  of  the  founder.  With  the  view  of  making  good 
his  losses,  and  fixing  himself  on  the  line  of  travel,  where  business  oould  be 
done,  he  purchased,  in  1810,  350  acres  of  land,  laying  on  both  sides  of  the 
creek,  and  between  his  first  purchase  and  the  river,  for  which  he  paid  $11,500, 

29 
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This  establishment  was  afterwards  purchased  by  an  eminent 
house  in  the  city  of  New  York,  engaged  in  the  leather  busi- 
i&esSy  by  whom  it  was  enlarged  and  improved,  and  is  now 
the  most  extensive  manufactory  of  the  kind  in  the  county 
or  in  this  part  of  the  country.  The  village  is  unincorporated. 
It  contains  two  churches,  two  stores,  several  mechanics' 
shops,  also  a  saw  and  grist  mill,  and  a  stave  and  barrel  manu- 
factory. There  are  five  houses  for  religious  worship  in  the 
town,  but  I  am  not  able  to  classify  the  denominations  to 
which  they  belong. 

I  should  not  do  justice  to  the  subject  in  hand,  if  I  omitted 
all  reference  to  the  name  of  Major  Andrew  Fink,  who  settled 
in  this  town  soon  after  the  close  of  the  war.  He  was  of 
German  descent,  and  a  native  of  the  lower  Mohawk  valley. 
He  was  well  educated,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the 
revolution,  although  then  a  young  man,  had  acquired  a  very 
considerable  knowledge  of  military  science,  unusual  for  a 
mere  provincial  of  that  day. 

a  Mgh  price,  it  would  seem,  at  that  day.  The  prospects  of  busiiiess  on  the 
turnpike  justified  this  purchase.  But  our  increasing  commercial  diAcnltiei 
with  great  Britain  and  France,  followed  by  the  war  of  1812,  caused  him  to 
postpone  carrying  out  his  intentions,  when  this  new  purchase  was  made. 

When  the  peace  was  proclaimed,  in  1815,  the  project  of  the  Erie  canal  on 
the  south  side  of  the  river  was  brought  forward,  and  finally  consummated. 
The  immediate  local  effect  of  opening  the  canal,  was  a  great  depreciation  of 
agricultural  lands  in  the  Mohawk  valley,  the  almost  certain  destruction  of 
such  small  business  places  as  the  East  Creek,  Palatine  and  Caughnawaga,  on 
the  north  side  of  the  river,  and  the  building  up  of  villages  on  the  line  of  the 
canal.  A  greater  change  than  that  effected  by  the  canal  in  the  Mohawk  val- 
ley, has  seldom  been  witnessed  in  any  country.  Nearly  the  whole  business 
was  transferred  from  the  north  to  the  south  side  of  the  river.  The  turnpike 
became  almost  a  solitude,  and  the  villages  through  which  it  run,  as  a  deseit 
waste  of  waters. 

It  has  been  claimed,  and  with  much  apparent  reason,  that  Mr.  Beardslee 
was  seriously  injured  in  consequence  of  the  construction,  by  the  state,  of  the 
Minden  dam  across  the  Mohawk,  at  St.  Johnsville.  The  ordinary  flow  of  the 
river  is  from  three  to  five  miles  an  hour.  This  dam  was  made  and  used  as 
an  auxiliary  to  the  canal,  and  the  top  line  was  so  high  as  to  overcome  all  the 
natural  descent  between  it  and  the  mouth  of  the  East  creek,  about  three  and 
a  half  miles,  and  hence  the  river  surface  was  nearly  a  level  the  whole  dis- 
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Mr.  Fink  was  appointed  first  lieutenant  of  Capt.  Christo- 
pher P.  Yates^s  company,  raised  for  special  service.  The 
warrants  bear  date  July  15th,  1775.  This  was  the  com- 
mencement of  a  military  career  to  which  he  was  attached 
during  the  whole  revolutionary  contest.  His  constitution 
was  firm,  resolution  indomitable,  and  courage  undoubted. 
Major  Fink  died  at  a  pretty  advanced  age,  and  the  stone 
that  marks  his  final  resting  place  may  be  seen  upon  a  rising 
ground  a  little  north  of  the  Mohawk  turnpike,  in  full  view 
of  the  spot  where  rest  the  remains  of  the  brave  and  patriotic 
Herkimer.  I  should  take  great  pleasure  in  noting  down  the 
particulars  of  Major  Fink's  services  in  the  great  struggle 
for  colonial  rights  and  Anglo-Saxon  freedom,  butj  on  inquir- 
ing of  the  surviving  members  of  his  family  whether  he  had 
left  any  papers,  I  was  told  he  once  had  many  letters  and 
papers  relating  to  revolutionary  transactions,  but  they  were 
now  all  gone.  The  family  say,  sometimes  one  person  and 
then  another  would  desire  to  look  them  over  to  ascertain 

tanoe,  presentiiig,  as  was  claimed,  an  effeotnal  obstmction  to  the  free  flow  and 
discharge  of  the  ice  from  the  creek  and  river  above,  dnring  the  winter  and 
spring  floods. 

Mr.  Beardslee,  bj  strict  attention  to  business,  hard  hand  work  and  the  ap- 
plicatton  of  a  sound,  inventive  mind,  twenty-seven  yean,  had  aooomnlated  a 
handsome  estate,  and  which,  bat  for  the  adversities  and  losses  he  met  with, 
in  no  respect  attributable  to  misconduct  or  want  of  sound,  discriminating 
judgment,  would  have  been  almost  jwinoelj  in  this  country-  and  in  his  daj. 

He  was  a  tall  man,  free  firom  obesitj,  with  large  black  eyes,  which  he  inher- 
ited fh>m  his  father,  and  a  fine  figure,  bestowed  on  him  by  his  low  Dutch 
mother.  Natui«l  and  easy  in  his  address,  pleasant  and  companionable  in  his 
intercourse  with  others,  generous  and  hospitable.  He  used  to  say,  with  much 
satisfiMtion,  that  in  all  the  heavy  and  difficult  structures  he  had  raised,  or 
superintended  the  construction  of,  not  a  man  in  his  employment,  or  of  the 
motley  crowds  of  people  collected  on  such  occasions,  as  was  the  custom  of 
that  early  day,  was  killed  or  injured  in  the  least.  In  the  decline  of  life,  ho 
indulged  himself  a  good  deal  in  reading,  a  gratification  he  did  not  enjoy  in 
his  youthful  days.  He  died  of  a  scirrhous  stomach,  from  which  he  had  suf- 
fered many  years.  This  sketch  has  been  considerably  elaborated,  because  it 
shows,  not  only  how  much  a  young  man  of  indomitable  perseverance  and 
firm  resolution  can  achieve,  single  handed  and  alone,  but  what  young  Ameri? 
cans  have  heretofore  been  in  the  habit  of  perfonning. 
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some  fact  or  indulge  an  idle  curiosity,  and  in  the  end  all  the 
papers  of  any  consequence  were  gone  before  they  were  fidly 
aware  of  it. 

All  that  portion  of  the  town  lying  between  the  south  end 
of  lots  number  17, 18  and  19,  Glen's  purchase,  and  the  south- 
erly bounds  of  the  first  allotment,  Royal  grant,  and  the  river, 
except  the  Snell  and  Timmerman  and  a  small  point  of  the 
Peter  Van  Driesen  pateilts,  was  ungranted  by  the  crown  at 
the  revolution.  The  state  sold  small  parcels  of  this  tract 
to  Isaac  Yrooman,  John  Van  Driesen  and  others,  soon  after 
the  close  of  the  war.  So  late  as  1777,  Capt  Joseph  Brant, 
the  Mohawk  chief,  claimed  the  lands  more  recently  known  as 
the  Christy  place,  long  occupied  by  Nathan  Christy,  Esq.,  and 
the  lands  adjacent,  which  lay  nearly  opposite  to  the  Indian 
castle  church,  on  the  south  side  of  the  river.  The  Christy 
place  was  an  improved  farm  before  the  revolution,  and 
Brant  rented  it  to  a  Qerman  for  one  hundred  dollars  a  year. 
It  is  not  an  idle  speculation  to  assume  that  these  lands  had 
never  been  sold  by  the  Indians,  but  were  held  appurtenant 
to  the  upper  Mohawk  castle. 

§  10.  Newport 

Ckmtaina  that  part  of  the  oonntj  Ijing  within  the  following  Iwunds  rii. : 
beginning  at  the  sontheast  corner  of  great  lot  number  eighteen,  in  Haaen- 
olerer'a  patent,  and  nmning  thence  on  the  line  of  said  lot,  a  northerlj  oonxae 
to  the  Steuben  road ;  then  on  a  direct  coorae  to  the  centre  of  lot  nnmbar 
thirteen,  in  Walton'a  patent ;  then  through  the  centre  of  lot  number  aizteen, 
in  Walton's  patent^  to  the  weat  boimds  of  the  county ;  then  on  a  direct  line 
to  the  southwest  comer  of  lot  number  twenty-eight,  in  the  third  allotment  of 
the  Rojal  grant ;  then  easterly,  along  the  line  of  lots  to  the  northeast  conMr 
of  lot  number  twenty-three,  in  said  allotment ;  then  south,  along  the  line  of 
lots  to  i\ke  southeast  comer  of  lot  number  forty-two,  in  the  second  allotment 
of  said  grant ;  then  on  a  southerly  course  to  the  Canada  creek,  at  the  bridge,  near 
the  house  heretofore  or  late  of  Obadiah  EniAn ;  then  west,  to  the  middle  of 
the  creek ;  then  down  the  middle  of  the  same,  until  a  west  course  wiU  meet 
the  ]dace  of  beginning ;  and  then  west  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

As  will  be  noticed  in  the  above  boundaries,  a  part  of 
Hasenclever's  and  ^alton's  patents,  and  portions  of  the 
second  and  third  allotments  of  the  Royal  grant,  are  in  this 
town. 
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No  part  of  the  territory  of  this  town  was  settled  before 
the  revolution,  and  probably  not  before  1790.  I  will  pause 
a  moment  to  record  again  the  Indian  iiame  of  this  creek,  as 
laid  down  on  an  outline  map  pf  the  Mohawk  river  and 
Wood  creek,  showing  the  relative  positions  of  Fort  Bull, 
Fort  Williams  and  German  Flats.  This  is  the  name,  Teugh^ 
taghrarow.  It  is  marked  on  Southier's  map  of  the  province 
of  New  York,  published  in  1779,  Canada  river;  and  it  is  so 
called  on  a  ihap  made  by  Guy  Johnson,  in  1771.    This 

Christoprbb  lUwinirB,  was  the  flnt  pennanent  setCler  of  this  town  and  its 
int  snpenrisor  after  its  ereotion.  In  April,  1834,  Mr.  Hawkins  had  jnepared 
%  sketch  of  his  Jnyenile  adTentnres,  and  st  his  death  he  left  the  mannaoript 
with  his  family.  The  rolmne  has  been  leoently  placed  in  my  hands,  and 
from  it  I  propose  to  make  condensed  abstracts  of  its  contents.  This  I  deem 
no  departare  from  my  general  plan.  I  should  willingly  giro  all  the  space 
reqnired  for  a  literal  copy  of  the  narraUye  touching  the  escape  of  Mr.  Hawkins 
ihmi  the  Jersey  prison  ship,  and  his  sufferings  before  he  reached  home,  if  I 
had  it. 

Referring  to  the  manuscript,  young  Hawkins,  then  in  the  thirteenth  year 
of  his  age,  and  an  indented  apprentice  to  Aaron  Mason  of  Proridence,  R.  L, 
in  liay,  177f ,  went  to  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  and  shipped  on  board  the  prira- 
teer  schooner  Eagle,  mounting  twelre  small  carriage  gnus,  commanded  by 
Capt.  Moury  Potter.  This  small  craft  was  bound  on  a  cruise  for  such  British 
ressels  as  could  be  captured.  The  Bagle  made  her  ofRng  and  as  the  ofAcers 
aUeged  or  supposed,  cruised  in  the  track  of  ressels  sailing  between  New  York 
and  England.  She  crossed  the  broad  Atlantic,  however,  without  seeing  or 
speaking  with  a  single  vessel.  In  due  time  the  privateer  made  the  English 
ooast,  where  she  remained  a  short  time  when  the  captain  and  crew  concluded 
to  '*  bont  ship  "  and  return  home  in  no  pleasant  mood,  as  they  had  promised 
themselves  on  the  start,  as  many  prises  as  they  could  man,  on  the  outward 
omise.  On  the  return  passage,  the  Eagle  spoke  an  unarmed  schooner  which 
proved  to  be  a  French  vessel  from  the  West  Indies  bound  to  Halifax,  when 
some  dispute  arose  between  the  ofAcers  and  crew  of  the  Eagle  in  regard,  to  the 
national  character  of  the  schooner,  the  latter  insisting  that  she  was  English, 
and  could  be  made  a  lawful  prize.  To  settle  this  point  the  first  lieutenant  of 
the  privateer,  John  Paine,  boarded  the  French  vessel  and  examined  her  papers, 
who  returned  and  reported  her  a  French  vessel  loaded  wflh  flour.  John 
Ward,  the  boatswain,  and  a  large  majority  of  the  crew  were  dissatisfied  with 
this  report,  but  their  grumblings  did  not  avail  any  thing;  the  ofAcers  of  the 
Eagle  did  not  deem  it  prudent  to  superadd  piracy  to  the  crime  of  rebellion. 

The  next  vessel  overhauled  by  the  Ea§^e  was  an  English  mekehant  brig^ 
deeply  laden,  bound  to  New  York,  and  here,  according  to  Hawkins's  relation, 
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stream,  at  Newport,  is  quite  as  much  entitled  to  the  respect- 
able appellation  of  river  as  the  Mohawk  is,  at  any  point  above 
the  junction  of  the  two  streams. 

William,  Ephraim  and  Benjamin Bowen,  of  Newport,Ehode 
Island,  purchased  the  lands  where  Newport  village  is  now 
located,  of  Daniel  Campbell  of  the  city  of  New  York,  in 
1788-9.  Mr.  Campbell  obtained  his  title  from  the  commis- 
sioners of  forfeitures,  in  July,  1786.  Christopher  Hawkinsi 
Benjamin  Bowen  and  Joseph  Benseley,  canft  from  Bhode 

John  BaU  completely  outwitted  and  oat-manoBUTred  brother  Jonathan,  and 
this  was  owing  to  the  inefficiency  of  Capt  Potter,  of  the  priyataer.  It  was 
quite  dark  when  the  Eagle  came  up  with  the  brig,  which  kept  on  her  coum 
without  apparently  paying  any  attention  to  the  little  craft  hoT«ring  aroiind 
her.  A  broadside  from  the  schooner  soon  produced  an  inquiry  from  the 
brig,  "  What  in  Gtod's  name  do  you  want  of  us  ?"  The  reply  was^V'  Shorten 
sail,  come  under  my  lee  and  send  your  boat  on  board  me."  The  Rngliahman 
now  began  to  excuse  himself,  said  his  boat  was  lashed  under  his  booms  and 
he  could  not  get  her  out ;  that  if  he  could  have  permission  to  lie  bj  until 
morning  he  would  then  send  his  boat  on  board.  This  was  agreed  to,  but  in 
the  morning  there  was  no  brig  in  sight ;  she  being  a  pretty  good  sailer  had 
spread  her  canras  and  departed  on  her  course.  It  was  then  determined  to 
stand  on  the  course  for  Sandy  Hook,  in  the  hope  of  overtaking  the  brig,  but  a 
severe  gale  from  the  northeast  sprung  up,  which  lasted  two  or  three  days, 
the  sea  making  a  clear  breach  over  the  schooner's  deck,  her  crew  had  to 
exert  their  utmost  skill  and  energies  to  keep  her  from  foundering.  They 
had  then  no  time  to  think  of  making  lawful  prize  of  British  vessels. 

Before  the  storm  had  entirely  abated,  the  privateer  was  captured  by  the 
British  sloop  of  war  Sphynx,  of  twenty  guns ;  the  schooner  was  sunk,  and 
the  crew  taken  as  prisoners  of  war  to  New  York,  when  a  new  era  in  the  life 
of  Hawkins  was  opened  to  him,  and  new  scenes  presented  to  his  juvenile 
contemplation.  After  reaching  New  York,  Hawkins  and  most  of  his  com- 
panions were  placed  on  board  the  prison  ship  Asia,  an  old  transport,  then 
anchored  in  the  East  river.  At  the  expiration  of  three  weeks,  Hawkins  was 
taken  on  board  the  British  frigate  Maidstone,  of  twenty-eight  guns,  to  senre 
as  a  waiter  to  one  of  the  under  officers  of  that  ship.  He  was  held  in  the 
British  service  about  eighteen  months,  and  being  a  mere  boy,  and  an  officer's 
waiter,  found  but  little  difficulty  in  getting  on  quite  comfortably  in  aU  respects, 
save  the  yearning  wish  to  see  his  mother.  Having  quieted  the  apprehensions 
of  his  officer  in  respect  to  his  desire  to  leave  him,  by  saying  he  had  become 
satisfied  with  the  service,  and  did  not  wish  to  go  home ;  he  often  had  per- 
mission, when  his  ship  was  in  port,  to  go  ashore  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
Hawkins  was  not  long  in  improving  an  opportunity  to  make  liis  escape,  and 
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Island  to  Fairfield,  about  the  year  1788.  In  1790,  a  Mr. 
Lauton  made  a  small  clearing  in  the  town,  and  put  up  a  log 
cabin  which  he  abandoned.  In  the  fall  of  1791,  Mr.  Hawk- 
ins removed  into  the  town,  from  Fairfield,  with  a  view  to  a 
permanent  settlement;  and  in  the  spring  of  the  following 
year,  he  erected  a  small  house  for  the  BoVens  on  their  pro- 
perty, and  Benjamin  Bowen  seated  himself  there  the  same 
year.    In  1793,  Mr.  Bowen  built  a  sawmill,  and  the  next  year, 

retam  to  North  ProTidenoe,  which  he  reached  late  in  NoTemher,  1778,  pretty 
weU  satisfied,  as  he  then  thought,  with  a  seafaring  life.  He  remained  in  the 
service  of  Obadiah  Olney,  of  Smithfield,  between  two  and  three  years,  when 
a  fit  of  n>aming  again  came  oyer  him,  and  he  went  to  Providence  and  shipped 
on  board  a  privateer  brig,  of  sixteen  carriage  guns,  commanded  by  Christo- 
pher Whipple,  Esq.  The  vessel  soon  put  to  sea,  and  was  captured  by  two 
British  cruisers,  on  the  fifth  day  after  leaving  Newport.  Hawkins's  prospects 
were  again  blasted,  and  his  anticipations  of  enjoying  large  receipts  of  prize 
moneys  were  changed  to  a  prospect  of  a  long  and  gloomy  imprisonment.  The 
crew  of  the  privateer  brig  were  taken  to  New  York  by  the  captors,  and  placed 
on  board  the  Jersey  prison-ship.  I  can  not  give  in  detail  the  contents  of  the 
journal  before  me.  The  horrors  of  "  that  floating  hell,"  as  it  has  often  been 
called,  and  the  cruelties  inflicted  by  the  British  officers  upon  the  American 
prisoners,  are  too  familiar  to  our  countrymen,  to  require  repetition  now. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  American  prisoners  oflionded  against  the  police 
regulations  of  the  ship.  Starvation,  sickness  and  extreme  privations  drove 
them  to  madness  and  desperation.  These  offenses  were  punished  with  savage 
severity. 

In  the  latter  port  of  September,  or  the  beginning  of  October,  1781,  Haw- 
kins and  a  shipmate,  WiUiam  Waterman,  conceived  the  hazardous  project  of 
making  their  escape  from  the  prison  ship,  by  swimming  to  Long  Island,  a 
distance,  as  they  calculated,  of  two  and  a  half  to  three  miles,  outside  of  the 
sentinels  posted  along  the  shore.  To  get  clear  of  the  ship  was  the  main  diffi- 
culty to  overcome.  It  was  impossible  to  leave  the  upper  deck  without  being 
discovered.  The  prisoners  were  conflned,  during  the  night,  to  the  lower 
deck,  where  there  were  no  guards,  the  gun  ports  of  which  were  secured  by 
iron  bars,  strongly  fastened  to  the  timbers  of  the  ship.  Having  secured  an 
old  ax  and  crowbar,  they  went  to  work  during  a  heavy  thunder  storm,  and 
removed  the  bars  from  one  of  the  port  holes  of  the  lower  deck,  and  after 
replacing  them  temporarily,  to  prevent  detection,  they  stowed  their  wearing 
apparel,  what  little  money  they  had,  with  some  other  articles,  into  their 
knapsacks,  which  they  fastened  to  their  backs,  by  passing  the  lashings  under 
their  arms,  and  across  the  breast.  From  the  description  given  of  the  contents 
of  the  knapsacks,  they  must  have  been  very  heavy  when  saturated  with 
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a  gristmill,  at  this  place.  Joseph  Benselej  removed  from 
Fairfield  to  Newport,  in  1796 ;  between  this  time  and  1796, 
William  Wakely,  Mr.  Barton,  Stephen  Hawkins,  (Jeo^rge 
Cook,  Nahum  Daniels,  Edward  Coffin,  John  Nelson,  John  C. 
Green,  John  Churchill,  Gteorge  Fenner  and  William  Whipple, 
made  permanent  locations  in  the  town.  These  families  were 
from  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  and  Rhode  Island.  Mr. 
Wakely  kept  the  first  tayem,  and  George  Cook  opened  the 

water,  and  greatly  impeded  the  progreaB  of  swhntning.  Watennaa  and 
Hawkins,  thus  equipped,  left  the  ship,  being  let  down  into  the  water  with  tke 
aid  of  their  fellow  prisoners,  bj  means  of  an  old  senrioe  rope,  which  thqr 
had  obtained. 

After  reaching  the  water,  Hawkins  passed  along  the  side  of  the  ship  to  tie 
stem,  and  then  straok  oat  for  land,  being  gnided  bj  the  lights  of  the  TesstL 
and  beacon  light  on  shore,  one  of  the  extreme  points  of  the  line  of  tht 
enemy's  sentinels.  Hawkins  did  not  again  see  Waterman  after  he  left  th« 
Jersey,  bat  has  no  doubt  Waterman  succeeded  in  reaching  land.  Alter  gaining 
a  point  out  of  gun  shot  distance  from  the  shore,  Hawkins  was  guided  by  the 
half  hour  call  of  '*  all's  well,"  by  the  sentinelB  on  shore,  and  directed  his 
course  to  the  one  on  his  right,  who  gaye  the  last  call.  This  he  judged  would 
cany  him,  when  he  reached  the  land,  to  a  point  of  safety.  About  half  an 
hour  before  he  gained  the  shore,  his  knapsack  broke  loose.  He  was  unwill- 
ing to  part  with  it,  and  endeavored  to  retain  it,  by  taking  it  under  one  aim 
and  then  the  other ;  but  he  lost  his  course  by  adopting  this  expedient,  and 
made  slow  progress  in  reaching  land.  He  was  finally  compelled  to  abandon 
his  knapsack  and  the  contents,  and  was  left  destitute  of  all  covering  when 
he  landed,  except  an  old  hat.  After  being  nearly  three  hours  in  the  water, 
and  swimming  about  three  miles,  according  to  his  own  statement,  he  reached 
land  cold,  stifiened  and  nearly  exhausted.  With  considerable  difficulty  he 
was  able  to  walk,  and  concluded  he  would  go  to  the  bam  that  he  and  Water- 
man had  agreed  on  as  a  place  of  meeting,  before  they  left  their  prison. 

In  reaching  the  bam,  he  met  with  several  mishaps,  tumbled  over  a  pile  of 
stones,  and  in  his  nude  state  he  was  exposed  to  and  received  sevend  severe 
bruises  and  scratches,  which  excited  his  anger.  This  he  found  restored  some 
degree  of  animal  heat,  and  by  the  time  he  had  reached  the  hay  in  the  bam 
loft,  he  felt  a  strong  inclination  to  sleep,  although  his  blankets  were  not  of 
the  finest  texture. 

Hawkins  left  his  hiding  place  as  soon  as  it  was  dark,  and  wandered  all 
night,  he  knew  not  whither,  naked  and  hungxy,  in  a  hard  storm  of  rain,  and 
made  another  bam  his  refuge  and  hiding  place  the  next  morning.  Here  he 
remained  until  the  next  day  at  noon,  when  he  thought  it  best  to  issue  from 
his  hiding  place,  and  take  an  observation,  with  a  view  of  finding  out  where 
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first  store  in  the  town*  .Mr.  Hawldns  derived  his  title  from 
the  commissioners  of  forfeitures,  through  Joh's  T.  Yisscher. 
Coffin,  Green,  Nelson,  Churchill  and  others,  purchased 
lands  on  the  west  side  of  the  creek,  in  Walton's  patent.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  this  tract  of  12,000  acres,  was  granted 
by  the  crown,  in  1768,  to  five  brothers  by  the  name  of  Walton, 
and  seven  other  persons,  who  it  may  be  assumed  conveyed 
their  interests  to  the  Waltons  as  soon  as  the  patent  waS 
issued,  for  no  one  out  of  that  family  ever  claimed  any 

he  WM.  This  put  of  Long  Island  was  then  hifested  with  toiies,  and  stnig* 
gling  iMuids  of  Heesiana  were  prowling  about  the  countiy.  He  supposed,  \jj 
pursuing  an  easterly  course,  that  he  increased  the  distance  between  himself 
and  New  York.  Nothing  yerj  material  occurred,  hunger  pressed  him  verj 
hard,  and  he  went  into  a  potato  field  to  obtain  a  few  potatoes,  which  he 
designed  to  roast  when  he  could  find  an  opportanitj,  and  here  he  was  dis- 
covered  by  a  young  woman,  who  had  come  with  a  basket  to  procure  some  ci 
the  vegetable  for  family  use,  at  a  house  near  by,  and  seeing  a  human  being 
with  no  covering  but  an  old  hat,  she  dropped  her  basket,  and  ran  screaming 
towards  the  house,  while  Hawkins  waa  quite  as  nimble  footed  in  reaching  a 
piece  of  woods  in  an  opposite  direction.  Here  he  anned  himself  with  a  large 
club,  and  directed  his  course  towards  a  bay  or  cove  in  sight,  to  avoid  the  tory 
hounds,  which  he  feared  might  be  put  upon  his  track.  He  was  not,  however, 
molested,  and  took  up  his  lodging  that  night  in  a  bam,  upon  unrotted  flax. 
The  next  morning,  Hawkins  arose  with  the  sun,  and  pursued  his  Journey 
through  the  fields,  having  the  road  on  his  right  and  the  bay  on  his  left, 
observing  the  farmers  at  work  in  the  fields,  and  avoiding  them. 

Two  and  a  half  days  of  exposure,  without  food,  b^an  to  tell  pretty  severely 
upon  young  Hawkins.  He  saw  two  young  men  at  work  in  a  garden  near  a 
farm-house,  and  made  up  his  xnind  that  he  would  speak  to  them.  He  ap- 
proached in  a  direction  so  as  not  to  be  seen  by  the  people  who  were  at  work 
in  the  adjoining  fields  and  told  them  he  wanted  some  old  clothes  and  some- 
thing to  eat  After  some  explanations  one  of  the  young  men  directed  him  to 
sit  down  where  he  was  and  he  would  go  and  speak  to  his  mother  and  see 
what  she  had  to  say  about  the  matter.  Hawkins  then  felt  assured  that  if  his 
case  was  to  be  disposed  of  by  a  mother^  he  was  safe ;  and  so  it  proved.  The 
young  man  soon  returned  to  him  with  a  decent  pair  of  trowsers  and  sotiie 
food.  Hawkins  made  no  unnecessary  delay  in  covering  his  nakedness  and 
satisfying  his  hunger.  He  was  then  taken  to  the  old  lady  in  an  out-house, 
who  asked  him  various  questions,  and  among  others,  if  he  had  a  father  and 
mother.  Hawkins  told  her  he  had  a  mother  at  Providence,  and  that  his 
fikdier  was  then  in  the  American  army.  She  replied,  with  tears  streaming 
from  her  eyes,  '*  I  wish  you  were  at  home."    It  was  arranged  between  this 
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interest  in  these  lands,  except  through  the  Waltons.  At  the 
date  of  the  grant,  and  even  at  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution, 
some  of  the  Walton  patentees  were  known  to  be  officers  in 
the  army  and  navy  of  Great  Britain ;  and  all  of  them  living 
at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  retired  to  England,  except 
Gerard  Walton,  who  remained  in  the  city  of  New  York 
during  the  whole  period  of  itd  occupation  by  the  British. 
Now,  there  is  not  any  question  about  the  Walton  title.  It 
is,  so  far  as  I  know,  perfectly  good ;  but  how  it  was  preserved 
and  protected  from  forfeiture  and  escheat  might  interest 
the  curious,  and  elucidate  an  event  connected  with  our  early 
history. 

The  first  town  meeting  after  this  town  was  erected,  took 
place  in  1807;  Doct.  Westel  Willoughby  was  the  moderator; 
Christopher  Hawkinei  was  chosen  supervisor  and  Phineas 
Sherman,  town  clerk.    Newport  village,  containing  about 

kind  matron  and  Hawkins  that  he  should  take  a  shirt  and  pair  of  trowsers, 
then  hanging  on  the  fence,  and  if  he  was  taken  up  and  anj  question  should 
be  asked  about  them,  he  was  to  say  he  stole  them.  This  kind  and  patriotic 
dame  then  directed  young  Hawkins  where  he  could  find  a  canoe  and  oar  to 
take  himself  across  a  small  bay  which  lay  in  his  route  to  Sag  Harbor,  gave 
him  more  food,  and  sent  him  on  his  way  home  to  his  mother. 

The  husband  of  this  lady,  and  the  father  of  the  two  young  men  to  whom 
Hawkins  had  first  addressed  himself,  had  three  years  anterior  to  the  time  now 
mentioned,  been  arrested  by  the  British  and  confined  in  the  Jersey  prison- 
ship,  and  had  died  on  board  that  x)estilent  old  hulk,  only  two  or  three  weeks 
before  Hawkins  came  to  the  house.  This  explains  why  this  kind  hearted 
woman  was  so  cautious  and  timid.  I  can  not  foUow  the  details  of  the  journal 
any  further  for  want  of  room. 

The  only  incident  worthy  of  notice  in  this  connection,  which  occurred  to 
Hawkins  on  his  way  to  Sag  Harbor,  happened  at  Oyster  Bay.  He  was  there 
arrested  by  a  gang  of  refugees,  detained  some  time,  and  finally  sent  on  his  way 
back  to  New  York  to  be  again  incarcerated  in  the  prison.ship.  He  met  with 
friendly  treatment  from  one  of  the  citizens  at  Oyster  Bay,  after  his  arrest,  who 
furnished  him  with  clothes  and  money,  and  who  told  him  that  a  boy  of  his  re- 
sources and  energy  could  not  long  be  detained  in  the  prison-ship,  if  his  captors 
succeeded  in  getting  him  there.  Young  Hawkins  did  not  allow  himself  to  be 
taken  back.  He  escaped  from  the  guard  which  had  him  in  custody,  and 
finally  reached  home  in  safety,  pretty  well  cured  of  his  seafaring  propensities. 
Mr.  Hawkins  was  quite  a  young  man  when  he  came  into  the  county. 
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700  inhabitants,  is  a  pleasant  and  healthy  location.  A 
gentleman,  distinguished  by  his  position ;  of  enlarged  and 
liberal  views  and  accurate  observation,  and  who  had  several 
times  passed  through  Newport  to  Trenton  Falls,  before  the 
era  of  rail  roads  had  diverted  the  travel,  told  me,  he  had 
never  seen  in  this  country  or  in  Europe,  anything  that 
exceeded  in  beauty  and  variety  of  scenery  the  valley  of  the 
Canada  creek,  and  the  route  then  traveled  from  the  Mohawk 
to  Trenton.  He  had  visited  the  highlands  and  lowlands  of 
Scotland,  traversed  the  Alps  and  the  Appenines,  navigated 
the  Rhine,  and  passed  through  Germany;  but  had  seen 
nothing  that  pleased  him  so  much,  as  the  route  above  men- 
tioned. This  village  is  connected  by  plank  roads,  with  the 
canal  and  Central  rail  road,  at  Mohawk  and  Herkimer,  and 
at  Little  Falls. 

§  11.  Norway 

Contains  that  part  of  the  oountj  beginning  at  the  northeast  oomer  of  lot 
number  thirtj-seven,  in  the  second  allotment  of  the  Rojal  grant,  and  running 
thence  east  along  the  tier  of  lots  to  the>west  bounds  of  Salisbury ;  then  along 
the  same,  north,  to  the  south  bounds  of  West  Brunswick  ( now  Ohio) ;  then 
along  the  same,  westerly,  to  the  town  of  Russia;  and  then  south,  along  the 
towns  of  Russia  and  Newport,  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

This  town  contains  portions  of  the  second  and  third  allot- 
ments of  the  Royal  grant,  and  not  any  other  original  patents 
or  grants  from  the  crown  or  state. 

Fisher  Potter,  and  his  father,  Jeremiah  Potter,  with  their 
families,  came  into  the  county  from  Rhode  Island,  in  1788, 
and  settled  about  eight  miles  north  of  Fairfield  village. 
They  opened  a  small  clearing,  and  built  a  log  hut  to  shelter 
them  from  the  snows  and  frosts  of  winter.  Their  whole 
store  of  provisions,  to  carry  them  through  their  first  long 
northern  winter,  was  a  crop  of  potatoes,  with  some  salt, 
and  forest  game  had  to  supply  the  residue  of  a  meager 
subsi  stence.  A  gun  and  suitable  ammunition,  were  indispen- 
sable to  a  frontier  forest  life,  and  they  were  of  course 
provided.    A  severe  tempest  had  prostrated  several  acres  of 
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the  forest,  near  the  place  where  this  family  hi|d  made  their 
clearings  and  this  spot  in  those  days  was  called  a  hmrri^ 
ttme,  and  here  were  fonnd  the  white  forest  rabbit  in 
abundance.  The  winter  set  in,  and  the  snow  fell  in  heape, 
to  the  depth  of  four  or  five  feet,  banking  np  the  outside 
walls  of  the  log  hnt  and  rendering  it  quite  comfortal4e 
inside,  during  the  whole  winter.  The  men  were  employed 
in  procuring  fuel  and  hunting  game ;  one  cold  frosty  mor^ 
ning  Fisher  and  his  father  strapped  on  their  snowHshoes, 
took  their  guns  and  went  into  the  hurricane  after  rabbits. 
They  had  a  small  dog  with  them,  only  useful  to  start  up  the 
small  game.  While  earnestly  intent  on  obtaining  somethii^ 
which  would  render  their  potatoes  and  salt  a  little  more 
savory  and  palatable,  and  somewhat  more  nourishing,  they 
discovered  a  hole  in  the  snow  "  nearly  as  large  as  a  quart 
cup,"  extending  down  to  the  ground  some  four  or  five  feet 
deep.  The  sides  of  this  hole  in  the  snow  were  hard,  and 
covered  with  white  frost  flak^,  showing  that  there  was 
some  heat  below,  the  exhalations  from  which  escaped 
through  this  aperture,  and  kept  it  open. 

Whatever  it  might  be,  our  pioneers  were  not  backward  in 
finding  it  out,  and  Fisher  Potter  converting  his  snow-shoes 
into  a  shovel,  with  right  good  will  dug  away  the  snow  down 
to  the  ground,  until  he  reached  a  mass  of  hemlock  boughs ; 
and  after  removing  a  portion  of  them,  a  considerable  cavity 
was  observed  in  the  earth  below,  but  nothing  more.  A 
question  of  some  importance  now  presented  itself,  and  that 
wa*,  whether  they  should  proceed  further  to  uncover  the 
cavity,  in  order  to  ascertain  its  contents,  or  to  resort  to 
other  means  to  find  out  whether  any  living  animal  was  still 
there;  finally,  the  services  of  the  little  dog  were  put  in 
requisition;  he  was  brought  to  the  hole,  and  after  taking 
two  or  three  scents,  barked  valorously,  but  keeping  himself 
ready  to  make  a  safe  retreat,  if  needful.  This  unusual 
disturbance  roused  the  habitant  below  from  his  torpidity, 
and  he  gave  evident  tokens  of  disquiet.  In  the  mean  time, 
Fisher,  believing  he  had  uncovered  an  animal  that  would 
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require  Bomethiog  heavier  than  rabbit  ahot  to  quiet  bim,  bad 
ifcepped  back  a  few  paces  from  tbe  hole,  charged  bis  gun 
with  a  bally  and  both  were  ready  for  the  encounter. 

Bruin,  not  intimidated  by  the  noise,  and  resolyed  to 
punish  the  intruders  upon  his  dominions  with  a  few  heavy 
squeezes,  if  he  could  catch  them,  presented  his  comely  vis- 
age at  the  hole  of  his  den,  when  Fisher  placing  the  muzzle 
of  his  gun  within  a  few  feet  of  his  bearship's  head,  gave  him 
the  whole  charge.  The  bear  was  killed,  and  being  large 
and  fat,  and  the  meat  tender,  he  was  worth  more  than  his 
weight  in  white  rabbits,  to  the  famishing  family*  My  inform- 
ant, Mr.  A.  B.  of  F.,  now  seventy-four  years  old,  and  who 
possesses  a  remarkably  clear  and  accurate  recollection  of 
the  incidents  attending  the  first  immigration  of  the  New 
Englanders  into  the  county,  says,  he  saw  old  Mr.  Potter  and 
his  son  Fisher,  when  they  first  came  out  of  the  woods,  the 
spring  after  the  incidents  above  related.  He  says  Fisher 
was  a  tall  man,  but  lean  and  gaunt  when  he  came  out  first; 
his  complexion  was  sallow,  and  he  appeared  very  much  as 
though  he  had  been  nearly  starved*  Old  Mr.  Potter  said,  that 
Idlling  the  bear  was  a  very  lucky  thing  for  the  family,  and 
probably  saved  them  from  starvation,  as  their  other  provi- 
sions, potatoes  and  rabbits,  when  they  could  kiU  any,  were 
getting  quite  short  Mr.  Potter  lived  to  a  good  old  age, 
and  died  in  1813.  Between  1788  and  1790,  John,  Andrew, 
and  Amos  Coe  and  Capt.  Hinman,  came  into  the  town  from 
Connecticut;  John  and  David  Corp,  N.  Faning,  Thomas 
Manly  and  David  Underbill,  from  Yermont;  five  families  by 
the  name  of  Brayton,  from  Bensselaer  county.  The  first 
e£fort  at  clearing  up  farms  in  this  town,  was  made  in  1786, 
by  a  Mr.  Whipple  and  Christopher  Hawkins,  from  Bhode 
Island.  They  did  not  prosecute  their  enterprise.  The  first 
gprist  mill  in  this  town  was  built  by  Carpenter  Cole,  on  Du 
Bois  brook ;  the  first  saw  mill  by  Capt.  David  Hinman,  north- 
west of  Norway  village. 

Drs.Willoughby  and  L.  Dewey,  and  the  father  of  Colonel 
D.  C.  Henderson,  the  latter  from  Vermont,  settled  in  the 
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town  in  1792.  Some  discrepancy  as  to  dates  may  exist, 
growing  out  of  this  state  of  facts.  It  was  often  the  case, 
that  settlers  would  come  into  the  town,  make  a  sAiall  clear- 
ing, put  up  a  log  house,  and  make  all  the  preparations  they 
could  in  one  season,  return  home  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  and 
bring  on  their  families  the  next  spring.  There  is  no  proba- 
bility that  any  portion  of  the  Royal  grant  received  any 
accession  of  population,  after  the  revolution,  until  the  sale 
of  it  was  perfected  by  the  commission  of  forfeitures,  and 
they  only  sold  five  of  the  small  lots  in  the  first  allotment 
late  in  the  year  1784. 

Norway  village  lays  on  the  old  state  road,  is  located  near 
the  centre  of  the  town,  and  contains  about  thirty-three 
dwelling  houses  and  150  inhabitants.  This  town  must 
divide  the  honors  with  Ohio,  in  respect  to  the  paternity  of 
Graysville,  a  small  but  thriving  village  on  the  north  boimds 
of  it,  and  which  has  grown  into  importance  by  the  lumber 
and  tanning  business.  Like  all  the  lands  on  the  Royal  grant, 
those  in  this  town  are  well  adapted  to  grazing,  and  butter 
and  cheese  constitute  its  principal  agricultural  products. 

In  the  year  1842,  some  members  of  Mr.  Pisk's  family,  in 
Norway,  in  chopping  down  a  maple  tree,  discovered,  near 
the  heart  of  it,  indications  of  cuts  made  in  the  wood  with  a 
sharp  instrument.  The  tree  being  a  large  one,  curiosity 
was  excited,  they  theft  chipped  oft'  the  exterior  wood,  when 
they  found  the  plain  marks  of  a  blaze,  three  hacks  and  a 
small  piece  of  the  edge  of  an  iron  or  steel  hatchet.  These 
wounds  appearing  to  have  been  made  in  the  tree  when  it 
was  a  small  sapling,  the  parties  were  induced  to  make  a 
careful  count  of  the  grains  of  wood  that  had  grown  outside 
of  the  blaze  and  hacks,  and  found  three  hundred  full  circu- 
lar grains  of  wood  formed  around  the  tree.  The  small  piece 
of  the  hatchet  and  a  block  of  wood  from  the  tree  were  pre- 
served. 

A  healthy  tree  makes  one  new  grain  or  layer  of  wood  a 
year  ;  these  cuts  and  hacks  must,  therefore,  have  been  made 
in  1542,  if  there  was  no  mistake  in  counting,  and  it  is  said 
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there  was  none  whatever.  The  inquiry  is  made,  whence 
came  and  who  bore  this  instrument,  denoting  European 
civilization,  more  than  fifty  years  before  Henry  Hudson 
made  his  appearance  in  the  bay  of  New  York.  Was  it 
obtained  from  the  Spaniards,  under  Cortes,  who  first  landed 
in  Mexico,  in  1509?  No  permanent  settlements  were  made 
on  the  Atlantic  coasts  of  the  United  States  till  after  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  it  is  quite  certain 
the  hatchet  did  not  come  from  that  quarter.  Was  it  ob- 
tained from  the  French  in  Canada?  No  colony  was  founded 
there  until  1608,  by  that  nation.  Whence^  then,  did  it 
come?  It  may  have  been  obtained  on  the  sea  coast,  from 
the  people  attached  to  an  European  vessel,  who  had  made 
a  temporary  landing  at  some  point.  But  were  native 
Indians  accustomed  to  blaze  and  notch  or  hack  the  forest 
trees,  imder  any  circumstances?  Certainly  not  when  on 
the  war  path.  They  never  left  any  such  permanent  evi- 
dences of  their  whereabouts.  The  existence  of  the  blaze 
and  hacks  inclosed  inside  of  three  hundred  grains  or  layers 
of  sound  wood,  either  cast  a  doubt  on  what  has  hitherto 
been  viewed  as  certain,  so  far  as  regards  our  American 
forests,  or  presents  an  interesting  question  for  antiquarian 
inquiry. 

The  extracts  given  in  another  chapter,  from  the  journals 
of  two  missionaries,  sent  from  Massachusetts,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  present  century,  to  spy  out  the  nakedness  of  the 
land,  supply  destitute  places,  and  look  after  the  scattered 
members  of  their  own  denomination,  descendants  of  the 
Pilgrims,  will  attract  some  attention  to  this  town.  Norway, 
in  1855,  is  not  what  it  was  in  1801-2.  Since  then  it  has 
been  shorn  of  territory  equal  to  some  German  principalities, 
although  not  quite  as  productive  and  populous. 

The  statistical  returns  of  the  late  census  show  there 
are  two  Baptist  churches  in  this  town,  one  Episcopal,  one 
Methodist  episcopal,  and  one  Presbyterian.  I  have  been 
kindly  furnished  with  a  history  of  the  organization  of  one 
of  these  Baptist  churches,  to  which  I  cheerfully  give  a 
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place,  premisijig  it  with  an  expre89ion  of  the  deep  regret 
and  disappointment  I  have  felt,  while  penning  these  sheets, 
in  not  being  able  to  do  the  like  with  eyery  church  organi- 
sation in  the  county. 

On  the  26th  of  December,  1828,  the  members  of  the 
regular  Baptist  church,  of  the  town  of  Newport,  then  resi- 
dents of  the  town  of  Norway,  met  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
Pudley  Smith,  and  organized  by  appointing  Mr.  Osee  Bron- 
son,  moderator,  and  Jefferson  Tillinghast,  clerk,  after  the 
iisual  religious  exercises. 

This  meeting  resolved  to  petition  the  *^  mother  church  " 
to  be  constituted  into  a  church  in  the  town  of  Norway. 
The  petition  was  granted  May  24th,  1830,  and  on  the  14th 
of  June  following  the  Norway  members,  8  males  and  15 
females,  23  in  all,  were  convened  as  a  conference,  a  prelimi- 
nary step  to  church  organization.  On  the  28th  of  September, 
1830,  a  council  of  delegates  from  the  neighboring  churches 
was  convened  at  the  Presbyterian  meeting  house,  to  consider 
the  subject  of  organizing  a  Baptist  church  in  this  town.  Of 
this  council  Samuel  Dexter,  of  Frankfort,  was  chosen  mode- 
rator, and  the  Bev.  Willard  Judd,  of  Salisbury,  appointed 

clerk. 

The  council  resolved  to  fellowship  the  members  of  the 

conference  as  a  church  of  Jesus  Christ.    The  Bev.  Elon 

Galusha,  of  Whitesboro,  preached  on  this  occasion,  and  the 

Bev.  William  Hogeson,  of  Stratford,  gave  the  hand  of 

fellowship. 

The  first  pastor  of  this  church  was  the  Bev.  B.  T.  Smith, 

who  commenced  his  services  in  January,  1831.    He  was 

succeeded  by  the  Bev.  W.  B.  Curtis,  C.  E.  Brown,  L.  0. 

Lovel,  N.  Furgoson,  E.  D.  Towner,  Francis  Prescott,  Mr. 

S.  A.  Douglass,  a  licentiate,  and  again  by  the  Bev.  C.  £. 

Brown,  in  March,  1853,  who  is  the  present  pastor  of  this 

church.     Since  its  organization,  the  chuich  has  had  294 

members  connected  with  it,  170  of  whom  were  added  by 

baptism.    The  number  reported  to  the  association  in  1854, 

was  90.    Four  members  of  this  church  have  become  minis- 
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ters  of  the  gospel ;  and  one,  a  lady,  wen(  on  a  foreign  mis- 
sion to  Assam,  where  she  died  soon  after  her  arrivaL  This 
church  has  a  lay  organization,  imder  the  statute,  which 
holds  the  temporalities,  the  church  building  and  parsonage. 
The  Rev. .  Mr.  Brown  promptly  furnished  the  foregoing 
information.  I  thank  him  for  it,  and  have  followed  his 
suggestion  in  another  matter.  ' 

§  12.  Omo 

Has  been  recehtly  incoiporated  or  erected.  The  territory  of  which  this 
town  now  comprisefl  a  part,  was  set  off  from  Norway  in  1823,  and  erected  into 
a  new  towii  by  the  name  of  West  Bronswiok,  since  changed  to  Ohio,  in  1836. 
In  1823,  Norway  extended  to  the  north  bounds  of  the  ooonty,  and  so  did  the 

town  of  RnssiA. 

« 

Ohio  is  now  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  north  bounds 
of  the  Boyal  grant,  east  by  the  west  bounds  of  Salisbury, 
north  by  the  north  bounds  of  Jerseyfield  patent,  and  the  same 
course  continued  to  the  east  line  of  Bussia,  and  west  by  the 
east  bounds  of  Bussia.  This  town  covers  a  pa'H  of  Jersey- 
field  patent,  and  contains  a  small  triangular  part  of  Bemsen- 
burgh  patent,  lying  northwesterly  of  the  West  Canada  creek^. 
the  north  bounds  of  Ohio,  and  the  west  bounds  of  Bussia; 

Although  this  town  is  too  recent  in  its  origin  to  afford 
any  historical  events  under  its  present  name;  worthy  of 
8{>ecial  notice,  yet  when  its  present  territory  formed  a  part 
of  the  Kingsland  district  during  the  revolution,  it  was  the 
theater  of  one  of  those  cold-blooded  and  inhuman  murders 
and  burnings  so  often  reiterated  between  1776  and  1783,  as 
to  sicken  humanity  by  the  recital  of  them*  Complainings 
n6w  avail  nothing ;  these  astoimding  crimes  were  long  since 
perpetrated,  and  would  before  this  time  have  been  ^  nearly 
forgotten,  but  for  historical  repetition,  and  the  uncertain 
agency  of  oral  tradition  in  the  localities  where  the  events 
happened.  Does  it  console  us  that  retributive  justice  has 
long  since  adjudged  the  case,  passed  its  sentence^  and  for 

30 
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many  years  has  been  and  now  is  executing  its  dread  decree  ? 
If  it  doesy  let  ns  fold  onr  ^rms  complacently,  and  await  the 
final  execution  of  the  exterminating  judgment ;  but  never 
forget,  no,  never,  the  probable  cause  nor  the  occasion  of 
these  providential  visitations,  that  we  may  shape  our  course 
so  as  to  avoid  a  similar  punishment. 

*  The  sufferer's  name,  Mount,  is  not  found  among  the  ninety- 
four  persons  to  whom  Jerseyfield  patent  was  granted.  He 
planted  himself  on  a  handsome  plain  a  few  miles  north  of 
the  south  line  of  the  patent,  and  a  little  northerly  of  the 
usual  route  taken  by  the  enemy  in  traversing  the  wilderness 
between  the  Black  river  and  lower  Mohawk  valley.  He 
probably  went  there  under  the  patronage  of  some  of  the 
proprietors,  and  might  reasonably  expect  to  end  his  days  in 
the  seclusion  that  miles  of  forest  afforded  him,  with  nothing 
*^  to  molest  or  make  him  afraid,"  save  the  wild  beasts  of  the 
wilderness.  After  leaving  Black  creek  on  the  confines  of 
Norway,  passing  over  a  deep  clayish  soil,  some  rather  stony 
ground,  gently  unudulating,  and  proceeding  north  a  few 
miles,  the  traveler  will  reach  the  plain  where  Mr.  Mount 
had  seated  himself,  and  if  it  be  in  the  spring  season  or  at 
midsummer,  he  will  stop  and  gaze  with  admiration  at  the 
beautiful  prospect  before  and  around  him.  This  is  the  spot 
chosen  by  Mount  for  his  home.  Ohio  must  then  be  placed 
in  the  list  of  towns  in  the  county  settled  by  whites  before 
the  revolution.  The  West  Canada  creek  crosses  the  north- 
west comer  of  the  town. 

Ohio  City,  so  called,  contains  a  small  collection  of  houses 
near  the  central  part  of  the  town,  on  the  road  from  Utica  to 
Wilmurt  and  Hamilton  county.  Graysville,  on  the  south 
branch  of  the  Black  creek,  is  a  small  but  thriving  village, 
and  is  situated  in  the  towns  of  Norway  and  Ohio.  The 
creek  is  here  the  dividing  line  between  the  two  towns.  A 
triweekly  stage  now  runs  from  Graysville  to  Little  Falls, 
and  returns  the  same  day.  Ohio  has  increased  in  population 
the  last  five  years  nearly  one-third.  The  lumbering  business 
is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent  in  this  town.     Its 
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agricultural  statistics  do  not  range  as  high  as  some  other 
parts  of  the  county. 

A  rehearsal  of  the  murder  of  the  two  sons  of  Mr.  Mount  in 
Jerseyfield,  would  be  but  little  more  than  the  naked  state- 
ment of  the  fact  that  the  father  and  mother  having  gone  to 
the  Little  Falls  with  grain  to  be  ground,  returned  home  and 
found  their  sons  dead  in  the  barn,  their  scalps  taken,  and 
the  little  negro  boy  alive  anxiously  awaiting  his  master's 
return.  Mr.  Mount  came  from  New  Jersey.  He  must  have 
been  in  Jerseyfield  some  years  when  his  sons  were  killed, 
for  he  had  made  considerable  improvements,  built  a  house 
and  barn,  planted  an  apple  orchard,  and  gathered  around 
him  farm  stock  and  utensils.  His  secluded  position  rendered 
it  quite  certain,  being  about  twenty  miles  from  the  German 
settlements  on  the  river,  that  neither  he  nor  his  sons  parti- 
cipated in  the  conflict  going  on  between  the  crown  and  the 
colonies,  by  any  aggressive  acts  against  the  former,  and  if 
he  had  at  any  time  previously  been  visited  by  any  of  the 
strolling  actors  in  the  bloody  drama  then  being  performed, 
he  did  not  indulge  in  offensive  language,  as  he  seems  not  to 
have  then  been  molested. 

Mr.  Mount's  buildings  were  not  at  this  time  destroyed, 
but  they  were  afterwards  burned  by  some  one.  A  mill  on 
Mill  creek,  a  few  miles  north  of  Graysville,  was  burned  when 
the  young  Mounts  were  killed.  No  one  can  now  fix  a  time 
when  this  affair  happened,  but  some  of  the  men  with  Col. 
Willett,  stated  they  dug  potatoes  at  Mount's  place  when 
they  returned  from  pursuing  Boss  in  1782.  Mr.  Mount,  it 
is  said,  made  all  haste  to  reach  a  place  of  safety,  and  never 
again  returned  to  Jerseyfield. 

Another  version  has  been  given  me  of  this  Indian  mur- 
der, by  a  gentleman  who  was  employed  as  a  surveyor  on 
the  tract  in  1808,  and  had  gathered  his  information  from 
persons  then  living  near  the  Mount  farm.  From  this  rela- 
tion the  family  consisted  of  Mr.  Mount,  his  wife,  daughter, 
two  sons  and  a  negro  boy.  Two  Indians  had  been  lurking 
about  the  place  several  days,  but  had  not  made  any  hostile 
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demonstrations,  as  the  young  men  had  taken  their  loaded 
rifles  with  them  when  they  left  the  house,  but  on  the  day  they 
were  killed  and  scalped  in  the  bam,  they  had  neglected  this 
precaution.  When  the  report  of  firearms  was  heard  in  the 
house,  the  rest  of  the  family  fled  to  the  woods  and  made 
their  way  to  Little  Falls  as  fast  as  they  could.  Mr.  Mount 
did  not  see  his  wife  and  daughter,  after  leaving  his  house, 
until  they  met  at  Little  Falls.  The  Indians,  my  informant 
says,  burned  Mount's  buildings  when  they  found  the  family 
had  lefb  the  place. 

According  to  this  statement  the  family  must  have  been 
prodigiously  frightened.  It  is  not  improbable,  nay,  it  is  quite 
certain,  that  there  were  other  white  families  settled  in  the 
town  near  the  place  called  Ohio  City,  before  the  revolution. 

Mr.  David  Thorp  moved  on  to  the  Mount  farm  soon  after 
the  war  and  lived  there  many  years.  His  son,  David  Thorp, 
was  a  member  of  the  assembly  from  the  county  in  1832. 

§13.  Russia 

Contains  that  part  of  the  comitj  beginning  at  the  southwest  comer  of  lot 
number  twentj-eight,  in  the  third  allotnient  of  the  Royal  grant,  and  nmning 
thence  east  along  the  line  of  lots  to  the  southeast  comer  of  lot  nnmber  thirty; 
then  north  along  the  l;ne  of  lots,  and  the  same  line  continued  to  the  south 
bounds  of  the  town  of  Wilmurt ;  then  westerly  along  the  same  to  the  west 
bounds  of  the  county;  and  then  along  the  said  west  bounds  to  the  place  of 
beginning. 

This  town  contains  a  part  of  the  third  allotment  of  the 
Royal  grant,  portions  of  Jerseyfield,  Remsenburgh  and 
Matchin's  patents,  and  the  whole  of  Lush's,  Marvin's  and 
Jacobs's  patents. 

Russia  can  not  boast  of  anterevolutionary  habitansy  except 
the  wild  beasts  of  the  forest,  and  the  roaming  Indian  in 
pursuit  of  game,  or  on  the  war  path  to  reach  some  point  of 
attack,  or  circumvent  a  foe.  Indeed,  no  white  settlements 
were  made  in  the  town,  until  after  the  year  1790.  The  state 
road  enters  the  town  near  the  southeast  comer  of  it,  runs 
diagonally  across  the  third  allotment,  and  reaches  Boon's 
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Bridge,  on  the  West  creek,  a  short  distance  from  the  north- 
west comer  of  the  Royal  grant.  The  town  is  irrigated  by 
several  small  streams,  and  among  them  is  Black  creek,  all 
of  them  tributaries  of  the  West  Canada,  and  affording  water 
power  for  mills  and  machinery  of  different  descriptions  and 
capacities,  and  a  needful  supply  for  grazing  stock.  Trenton 
Falls,  the  center  of  the  creek,  being  the  boundary  line 
between  the  two  counties  at  this  point,  lay  partly  in  this 
town,  and  the  crossing  place  where  W.  N.  Butler  was 
killed  is  pointed  out  about  two  miles  above  the  junction  of 
the  Black  creek  with  the  Canada,  so  that  this  town  and  Ohio 
must  dispute  the  palm  for  this  locality. 

The  industrial  pursuits  of  the  population  are  chiefly 
directed  to  grazing  and  cheese  and  butter  making.  Utica 
is  the  nearest  market  town  of  note,  and  the  Utica  and  Black 
river  rail  road  now  opens  the  most  feasible  route  to  the 
eastern  market,  whether  by  canal  or  railway,  for  the  pro- 
ducts of  this  town,  diverting  nearly  the  whole  of  its  com- 
mercial trade  to  Utica. 

Stodard  Squires,  from  Connecticut,  was  the  first  settler  ; 
he  came  into  the  town  in  the  year  1792.  The  Millington 
family,  from  Vermont,  and  the  Smith  family,  came  into  the 
town,  and  took  up  lands,  within  a  few  years  after  Squires. 
Farley  Fuller,  George  Taylor  and  Boscum  Slocum  moved 
into  the  town  about  the  year  1795,  and  between  that  tim& 
and  1800  this  town  settled  very  fast.  John  G.  Squires,  a 
son  of  Stodard,  was  seven  years  old  when  his  father  moved 
on  to  the  grant.  He  is  now  living,  and  occupies  the  same 
farm  on  which  the  family  located  when  they  came  into  the 
town.  Mr.  Squires  is  very  particular  and  quite  certain  as 
to  the  locality  of  the  Butler  crossing,  and  his  designation 
of  the  spot  is  supported  by  the  declarations  of  an  aged 
revolutionary  veteran,  Mr.  Williams,  who  was  with  the 
American  troops  under  Willett,  and  which  I  have  derived 
from  Jeremiah  Cory,  Esq.,  late  sheriff  of  the  county.  Mr. 
Williams  must  have  visited  the  spot,  giving  credence  to  his 
own  declarations  some  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago ;  and  Mr. 
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Squires  asserts,  that  a  bayonet  and  other  warlike  instru- 
ments were  found  near  the  place  he  points  out.  I  have  felt 
very  anxious  to  fix  the  place  of  Walter  N.  Butler's  death 
with  reasonable  certainty. 

It  may  be  assumed  then,  I  think,  that  the  two  parties,  the 
pursued  and  the  pursuers,  crossed  the  Canada  creek  about 
two  miles  above  the  junction  of  the  Black  creek  with  the 
West  Canada,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  twin  rocks. 
This  place  is  about  twenty-seven  miles  north  of  Herkimer 
village.  There  is  no  doubt  but  the  hostile  parties  crossed 
the  Black  creek,  and  that  the  American  advance  and  the 
British  rear  guards  had  a  pretty  smart  encounter  at  that 
point.  I  have  noticed  but  one  fact  in  the  course  of  my 
researches  which  seems  to  contradict  the  position  now  as- 
sumed. The  Mount  place,  at  which  Willett's  party  encamped 
on  their  return  from  pursuing  the  enemy,  is  several  miles 
nearly  due  east  from  this  crossing  place,  and  it  may  not  seem 
probable  that  Willett,  whose  object  it  was  to  reach  the  Ger- 
man Flats  as  soon  as  possible,  with  his  hungry  troops,  would 
have  taken  that  route  to  reach  a  point  nearly  south  from 
this  crossing  place.  But  he  no  doubt  had  good  reasons  for 
retracing  his  steps  upon  his  recent  trail,  and  this  slight 
deviation  from  a  direct  course  to  Fort  Dayton,  should  not 
be  allowed  to  overbalance  the  traditional  relations  we  now 
have.  Ross  and  Butler,  whose  object  was  to  reach  the  Black 
river,  knew  the  most  direct  course  to  reach  that  point,  and 
they  were  on  it.  The  destruction  of  Fort  Schuyler  "  by  fire 
and  flood,"  in  May,  1781,  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops 
stationed  there  to  Forts  Herkimer  and  Dayton,  render  it 
quite  improbable  that  any  of  Willett's  troops  went  to  the 
former  post  in  October,  1782.  The  spot  where  Butler  fell 
deserves  a  monument,  to  point  out  to  unborn  Americans 
where  a  severe  chastisement  was  inflicted,  and  where  the 
Bcourger  fell.  The  mound  on  the  west  bank  of  the  creek, 
formerly  pointed  out  as  Butler's  grave,  has  been  entirely 
washed  away,  and  his  remains  have  been  scattered  over  the 
valleys  once  desolated  by  his  revengeful  arm. 
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§  14.  Salisbury 

Contains  all  that  part  of  the  oonntj,  bounded  south  bj  Bfanheim  ;  northerlj 
and  easterly,  bj  the  bounds  of  the  county ;  and  westerly,  by  the  west  bounds 
of  Manheim,  continued  north  to  the  southerly  bounds  of  a  tract  called  Jersy- 
field,  and  then  northerly,  to  the  bounds  of  the  county ;  along  a  straight  line 
run  to  the  southerly  extremity  of  the  division  line,  between  the  tracts  called 
Nobleborough  and  Arthurborough. 

A  part  of  Jerseyfieldpatentyandportionsof  the  first,  second 
and  fourth  allotments  of  the  Royal  grant  are  in  this  town. 

This  town  was  peopled  before  the  revolution,  with  several 
families  of  tories  or  persons  friendly  to  the  crown,  though 
they  may  not  have  committed  any  overt  act  of  treason 
against  the  colonies.  Living  on  the  Royal  grant,  they  were, 
no  doubt,  the  tenants  of,  or  went  there  under  the  protection 
of  the  Johnson  family.  They  were  allowed  to  remain  unmo- 
lested by  the  Indians  and  tories,  during  the  whole  war ;  but 
when  the  commissioners  of  forfeitures,  in  1784,  claimed  the 
grant,  as  the  property  of  the  state,  they  may  not  have 
esteemed  the  protection  of  their  royalist  landlords  as  of 
much  value,  or  their  titles,  if  they  held  any,  as  securing- 
to  them  ^^  an  indefeasable  estate  of  inheritance."  One  of 
these  people,  named  Johnson,  lived  on  lot  number  164,  in 
the  first  allotment.  Royal  grant,  on  the  road  between  the 
old  Salisbury  meeting  house  and  the  Four  comers.  Daniel 
Lobdell,  another  of  them,  lived  in  the  westerly  part  of  the 
town,  about  one  mile  southerly  of  the  old  Salisbury  meeting 
house. 

These  parties  were  conveniently  located,  to  suit  the  pur- 
poses and  accomplish  the  objects,  of  those  who  planted  them 
on  the  direct  route  from  the  Mohawk  valley,  to  the  hea^ 
waters  of  the  Black  river.  Here  the  disaffected  could  con- 
gregate in  safety,  and  mature  their  plans  of  mischief;  and 
from  these  points,  runners  could  be  dispatched  to  hover 
round  the  out-settlements,  collect  information,  watch  the 
movement  of  troops  in  the  valley,  and  even  spy  out  what 
was  going  on  at  the  block-houses  and  stockades,  and  outside 
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of  the  principal  forts ;  and  here,  too,  straggling  parties  of  the 
eneiny  received  aid  and  comfort^-and  were  seasonably  notified 
of  whatevet  ttras  important  for  tkem  to  know,  and  within 
the  power  of  these  people  to  give.^ 

Old  Mr.  Lobdell  had  four  or  five  sons,  who  at  an  early 
period  of  the  war  .went  to  Canada  with  a  party  of  Indians, 
and  remained  there  until  after  peace  was  proclaimed.  Joe, 
one  of  them,  was  waiter  to  a  British  officer,  and  u^ed  to  boast 
after  his  return,  of  his  sumptuous  living  while  in  Canada. 
He  was  pensioned  by  the  United  States,  for  revolutionary 
services.  In  what  way  he  contrived  to  convert  his  nlenial 
labor  for  a  British  officer,  into  military  service*  for  the 
colonies^  and  to  make  satisfactory  proof  to  the  commissioner 
of  pensions,  may  be  best  explained  by  a  resort  to  the  records 
at  Washington. 

A  few  New  England  families  may  have  located  in  this 
town,  before  1788.  Between  that  time,  and  1794,  the  immi- 
gration was  pretty  rapid.  The  Salisbury  meeting  house, 
since  converted  into  a  wagon  factory,  or  an  appurtenant 
to  one,  was  erected  during  the  latter  year.  Mr.  Jabez  Ayers 
put  up  the  first  frame  building  erected  in  this  town.  The 
following  names  are  familiar  as  being  among  the  early 
settlers:  Avery,  Cook,  Hj^ckley,  Hallett,  Todd,  Hopson, 
Burrell  and  Waterman.  The  Rev..  Caleb  Alexander,  who 
visited  this  town  in  1801,  as  a  missionary,  says  it  then  con- 
tained a  population  of  1694. 

Salisbury  Center,  is  a  small  village,  situate  on  Spruce 
creek.  Here  are  several  sawmills  and  other  mills  and 
machinery  propelled  by  water,  with  a  large  tannery.  Salis- 
bury Comers,  two  or  three  miles  west  of  the  Center,  holds 
a  respectable  place  among  the  business  localities  of  the  town ; 
and  Devereaux,  at  the  northeast  corner  of  the  grant,  has 
many  years  been  known  as  a  point  from  which  Considerable 
quantities  of  sawed  lumber  have  been  sent  to  the  canal  and 
rail  road  at  Little  Falls,  for  the  eastern  market.  The  west- 
em  section  of  this  town  is  ^ell  adapted  to  grazing,  and  the 
dairy  business  has  been  successfully  carried  on  there,  for 
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many  years.  The  northern  portion  is  well  sapplied  with 
hemlock,  whence  the  tanners  in  that  section  draw  large 
quantities  of  bark.  The  state  road  passes  through  the  south- 
west comer  of  the  town. 


§  16.  SCHUTLSB 

GontainB  aU  that  part  of  the  county  begiiming  at  the  Mohawk  riyer,  on  the 
line  which  divides  the  lands  heretofore  or  late  of  Eli  Spenoer  and  Benjamin 
Taber  in  Ck>lden'8  patent,  and  nmning  thenoe  in^a  stndght  line  to  the  aoath- 
east  comer  of  the  land  now  or  late  of  Joel  Harvey,  on  the  Steuben  road ;  then 
to  the  southwest  comer  of  the  town  of  Newport ;  then  southwesterly  along 
the  west  bounds  of 'the  county  to  the  Mohawk  river ;  and  then  down  the 
same  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

The  whole  of  Eass's  patent  and  parts  of  Gosby's  manor,  and 
Hasenclever's  and  Walton's  patents  are  in  this  town. 

This  being  one  of  the  most  ancient  towns  in  the  county, 
as  respects  the  period  of  settlement,  and  the  most  ancient  in 
regard  to  the  orown  alienations  of  title  to  some  of  the  lands 
within  its  territory,  ^4n  free  and  common  soccage  as  of  the 
manor  of  East  Greenwich  in  the  county  of  Kent,''  would  be 
looked  to  for  a  rich  supply  of  historical  incident,  and 
numerous  recitals  of  amusing  anecdotes,  and  thrilling  stories 
of  burnings,  murders,  scalpings,  captures  and  escapes.  In 
this  we  are  disappointed.  Several  German  families  had  set- 
tled within  the  present  limits  of  the  town,  before  the  French 
war,  and  among  them  were  the  Kasts  and  Starings;  but 
these  were  looked  upon  as  outlaying  appendages  and  sub- 
urban to  the  principal  Palatine  village  below.  There  was  a 
good  carriage  road  in  1767  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
from  the  crossing  where  Utica  now  stands,  through  Schuy- 
ler to  the  Palatine  village,  German  Flats,  which  was  tra- 
versed by  M.  de'Belletre  with  his  French  and  Indians  in 
1757.  They  burned  two  houses  on  the  Kast  patent  and 
every  thing  in  the  shape  of  houses  and  buildings  on  the  way 
to  the  village.  The  inhabitants  soon  returned  and  resumed 
their  occupations,  and  between  this  time  and  1775  the  town 
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had  received  some  additions  to  its  population  along  the 
river.  There  was  a  store  on  Gosbj's  manor  in  1766,  and 
John  Wolff,  Doct.  Petry's  wife's  father,  then  lived  on  the 
manor.  The  land  in  Schuyler  is  generally  of  good  quality, 
and  the  river  alluvial  flats  are  as  strong  lands  and  yield  as 
luxuriantly  as  any  other  in  the  valley.  Along  the  river  and 
about  three  miles  north  the  surface  presents  quite  a  level 
aspect.  ^ 

This  town,  although  not  the  birth  place,  was  many  years 
the  residence  of  Judge  Henri  Starring,  with  whose  name  the 
reader  has  become  somewhat  familiar ;  and  here  was  con- 
cocted the  celebrated  Yankee  pass.  There  was  some  addi- 
tions of  German  population  in  this  town  immediately  after 
the  revolution,  but  the  accessions  of  immigrants  from  the 
east  and  from  New  England  did  not  take  place  at  an  early 
period  after  that  event.  There  were  formerly  several  low 
swampy  pieces  of  groimd  along  the  river  in  this  town,  in 
which,  if  oral  tradition  speak  the  truth,  more  than  one  un- 
fortunate Indian  after  the  peace  of  1783  found  an  untimely 
grave.  There  are  no  villages  in  the  town.  Several  efforts 
have  heretofore  been  made  to  use  the  waters  of  the  Mohawk 
for  hydraulic  purposes,  and  considerable  sums  of  money 
have  been  expended  for  that  object,  but  these  efforts  were 
unavailing  and  the  money  sunk. 

This  may  be  properly  called  a  farming  town,  quite  as 
much  so  as  any  in  the  county ;  and  although  the  people,  for 
a  time,  were  rather  reluctant  to  change  their  mode  of  hus- 
bandry, they  have  now  come  into  the  way  of  getting  rich. 
The  loss  of  population  the  last  five  years  indicates  this  result 

§  16.  Stark 

Ck>ntaiDs  all  that  part  of  the  county  bounded  northerly  bj  Danube ;  easterlj 
and  southerly  by  the  bounds  of  the  county ;  and  westeriy  by  a  line  drawn 
from  the  easternmost  lock  of  the  old  canal,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Mohawk 
river  at  Little  Falls,  to  the  head  waters  of  Lake  Otsego. 

Burr's  map  of  the  county  shows  that  parts  of  Henderson's, 
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L'Hommedieu's,  Vaughn's,  McNiePs,  J.  Vroman's,  C.  Col- 
den's,  Livingston's  and  Lansing's  patents  are  in  this  town. 

This  town,  before  1817,  constituted  a  part  of  Minden, 
Montgomery  county.  Before  the  revolution  and  at  the  close 
of  that  war,  before  the  organization  of  towns  in  this  state, 
thi&  territory  lay  within  the  limits  of  Ganajoharie  district  of 
Tryon  county.  All  the  lands  in  this  town,  except  a  portion 
of  L'Hommedieu's  and  J.Vroman's  patents,  which  lay  within 
its  boundaries,  were  granted  by  the  colonial  government 
before  the  revolution.  As  will  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  the 
table  of  titles,  several  of  these  grants  were  made  about  one 
hundred  years  ago,  and  a  considerable  time  before  the  colo- 
nial difficulties  comenced  with  the  mother  country. 

There  were  two  small  European  settlements  near  the 
southerly  line  of  the  town,  before  1776;  one  on  the  Otsquago 
creek,  called  the  Otsquago  settlement,  comprising,  among 
others,  the  Shalls,  the  Bronners  and  Fetherlys,  whose 
descendants  are  yet  found  enjoying  the  fruits  won  by  the 
martyrdom  of  their  ancestors.  The  other  settlement  was 
at  the  Kyle,  so  called.  This  may  have  been  within  the 
limits  of  Springfield,  and  a  short  distance  from  the  east  line 
of  the  town  of  Warren.  A  family  by  the  name  of  Eckler  or 
Ecklar,  had  seated  themselves  at  this  place  on  Henderson's 
patent,  or  rather,  perhaps,  Petrie's  purchase.  Both  of  these 
settlements  were  broken  up  during  the  revolution,  and  the 
inhabitants  compelled  to  fly  for  refuge  and  protection  to 
Fort  Plank,  where  they  remained  till  the  close  of  the  war. 
I  visited  the  Eckler  settlement  in  August,  1854,  and  found 
John,  one  of  the  sons  of  Henry  Eckler,  who  was  driven  oflF 
by  the  Indians  and  tories,  and  a  younger  brother,  still  on 
the  old  homestead  which  had  passed  from  father  to  sons, 
through  three  generations,  and  the  title  yet  held  by  will. 
No  alienations  out  of  the  family  having  taken  place,  since 
the  first  grant,  by  the  patentee.  This  is  an  oocurrence  so 
unusual,  that  I  have  deemed  it  worthy  of  particular  notice. 
John  Ecklar,  at  the  time  I  saw  him,  was  71  years  old;  he 
had  a  brother,  Henry,  living  in  Sharon,  aged  88  years,  the 
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other  brother  was  68  years  of  age,  a  hale  and  robust  man, 
who  evinced  a  little  inqoisitiyeness  about  the  object  of  mj 
visit,  surmising,  perhaps,  I  might  be  inquiring  into  titles  to 
land.  The  worthy  yeoman  should  have  considered  his 
beyond  all  dispute  or  impeachment.  Emanating  from  the 
crown,  and  sealed  with  ancestral  blood  in  asserting  the  just 
rights  of  the  colonists,  followed  by  a  marked  possession  of 
an  hundred  years,  who  would  hazard  an  inquiry  into  such  a 
man's  right  to  the  soil  he  cultivated  1 

Starkville  P.  0.  and  Van  Homeville  P.  0^  in  this  town, 
situated  on  the  Otsquago  creek,  are  points  of  some  note. 
A  plank  road  has  recently  been  constructed  from  Fort  Plain 
through  these  villages  into  the  northerly  part  of  Ots^o 
county. 

Van  Homeville  affords  a  very  considerable  water  power, 
well  adapted  to  manufacturing,  milling  and  mechanical  pur- 
poses ;  and  it  has  been  appropriated  to  these  objects  to  a 
considerable  extent,  by  the  enterprising  proprietors.  Abra- 
ham Van  Home,  the  father  of  Richard  and  Daniel  Van  H., 
settled  here  with  his  family  in  1791,  opened  the  wilderness 
at  the  head  waters  of  the  Otsquago  creek,  erected  houses 
and  built  mills.  I  have  been  informed  that  two  run  of 
Esopus  mill  stones  for  a  grist  mill,  were  drawn  through  the 
woods  by  four  horses,  from  the  Mohawk  river,  on  a  wood- 
sled.  Whether  the  four  stones  were  taken  through  the 
woods  as  a  load,  or  only  one  of  them,  my  informant  did  not 
state.  It  was  no  doubt  pretty  hard  sledding,  whatever  might 
be  the  number  taken  for  a  load.  Mr.  Abraham  Van  Home 
emigrated  from  New  Jersey  into  this  state  in  1771,  and  first 
settled  on  a  farm  in  the  present  town  of  Florida,  Montgomery 
county,  and  removed  from  thence  in  1783  to  Fort  Plain. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Tryon  county  committee  of  safety 
in  June,  1775,  from  the  Mohawk  district,  and  continued  a 
member  several  consecutive  years,  firmly  attached  to  the 
cause  of  American  freedom.  He  was  appointed  sheriff  of 
Tryon  county,  May  22d,  1781,  and  no  man  could  hold  a  com- 
mission signed  by  George  Clinton,  whose  devotion  and 
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patrotism  was  doubted  in  the  least  Mr.  Van  Home  died  in 
March,  18 10,  at  his  home  place,  now  called  Van  Horneville, 
aged  72  years.  The  subject  of  these  brief  remarks  was  not, 
of  course,  the  Abraham  Van  Home,  one  of  the  patentees  of 
the  grant  made  in  1731,  designated  by  that  name;  nor  was 
that  patentee  a  member  of  the  Tryon  county  committee.  I 
have  therefore  ventured  to  give  Mr.  Van  Home  the  position 
in  the  revolutionary  contest  which  family  tradition  seems  to 
have  marked  out  for  him. 

The  soil  of  this  town  appears  well  adapted  to  the  raising 
of  hops  and  grain  of  various  descriptions,  and  agricultural 
industry  seems  to  have  taken  that  direction  to  a  considerable 
extent,  but  grazing  and  cheese  making  are  not  neglected. 

According  to  the  census  returns,  this  town  contains  four 
churches.  One  regular  Baptist,  one  Baptist  and  Lutheran, 
one  Methodist  episcopal,  one  Union.  Starkville,  in  the  east- 
erly part  of  the  town,  has  a  population  of  110  inhabitants, 
and  Van  Homesville,  near  the  south  bounds,  has  228.  This 
town  appears  to  have  lost  297  in  population  out  of  1775, 
since  1845,  and  this  within  a  decade  of  almost  unexampled 
success  and  prosperity  with  the  agricultural  classes. 

§17.  Warben 

Contaiiui  aU  that  part  of  the  countj  bounded  westerl j  bj  Columbia,  south- 
erly bj  the  bounds  of  the  countj,  easterly  bj  the  bounds  of  the  oountj  and 
the  west  bounds  of  Stark,  and  northerly  bj  German  Flats  and  Little  Falls. 

It  embraces  the  principal  part  of  Henderson's  and  Theo- 
bald Young's  patents. 

The  reader  of  these  pages  has  no  doubt  observed  that 
there  were  settlements  of  whites  some  distance  south  of 
the  Mohawk  river  before  the  revolution.  These  were  prin- 
cipally, if  not  entirely,  composed  of  Germans  from  the 
upper  valley.  Andrustown,  so  called,  and  the  settlement 
at  the  Little  lakes,  were  within  the  present  limits  of  the 
town  of  Warren. 

In  March,  1792,  Samuel  Cleland,  from  Colchester,  Massa- 
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chnsettSy  came  into  this  town  and  settled,  with  his  family. 
This  was  the  first  New  England  family  that  immigrated 
hither.  Mr.  Gleland  had  five  sons,  Norman,  Salmon,  Jonas, 
Martin  and  Moses.  Jonas  and  Moses  now  survive,  the  for- 
mer being  75  years  old.  Norman  died  in  1831,  aged  62 
years,  and  Salmon  went  to  his  final  rest  at  the  advanced  age 
of  84  years.  Martin  died  when  about  20  years  old.  The 
father,  Samuel  Gleland,  died  at  Warren,  October  10th,  1834, 
aged  90  years,  4  months  and  14  days.  Danforth  Abbot, 
Hugh  Panel  and  Amos  Allen,  from  Massachusetts,  settled 
in  this  town  about  the  same  time.  Elder  Phineas  Holcome, 
the  first  settled  minister  in  that  part  of  the  county,  came  in 
soon  after  Mr.  Samuel  Gleland.  This  town  was  organized 
in  1796,  four  years  after  the  immigration  from  the  east  set 
in,  and  must  have  filled  up  pretty  fast.  Jonas  Gleland,  Esq., 
informed  me  that  when  his  father  first  came  into  the  county, 
he  located  himself  not  far  from  the  German  settlement  of 
Andrustown.  That  he  found  the  bones  of  a  man  unburied 
near  the  charred  ruins  of  a  dwelling,  and  collected  and 
interred  them.  The  tradition  of  that  day  designated  these 
human  bones  as  the  remains  of  a  Mr.  Bellinger,  who  escaped 
to  his  house  when  that  hamlet  was  sacked  and  burned  by 
the  tories  and  Indians,  during  the  revolution,  and  would  not 
quit  ft  when  set  on  fire.  He  preferred  thus  to  die,  rather 
than  endure  the  lingering  torments  of  captivity  and  death, 
perhaps  according  to  the  savage  mode  of  infliction.  A  man 
must  be  bold,  resolute  and  determined,  who  would  so  resolve 
and  act.  Let  it  not  be  said  he  exhibited  a  stolid  indifierence 
to  life.  He  had  seen,  perhaps,  his  wife  and  children  slaugh- 
tered, and  might  expect  the  same  fate  when  within  reach 
of  the  tomahawk.  His  cattle  had  been  collected  and  driven 
away,  the  Indian  firebrand  had  been  applied  to  his  bam, 
stacks  and  other  property,  and  looking  at  death  as  certain, 
he  placed  himself  on  the  funeral  pyre,  and  awaited  its  ap- 
proach. 

Warren  is  the  southernmost  town  in  the  county,  is  nearly 
eight  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Mohawk  river, 
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high  ground  from  which  the  waters  descend  northerly,  east- 
erly and  southerly.  The  surface  of  the  land  is  consider- 
ably undulating,  and  the  soil  generally  appears  quite  as  well 
adapted  to  hop  and  grain  growing  as  grazing.  There  are, 
however,  a  number  of  large  dairy  farms  in  the  town.  Owing 
to  the  large  quantities  of  manure  required  to  keep  the  hop 
fields  in  good  yield,  the  dairy  business  has  been  found  a 
profitable  adjunct  in  the  farming  line.  There  is  to  me  a 
something  so  homelike  and  lifelife  in  the  appearance,  at 
midsummer,  of  large  fields  of  Indian  com,  grain  of  various 
descriptions  and  potatoes,  I  can  not  resist  giving  utterance 
to  the  reflection,  that  such  a  people  must  abound  in  wealth, 
because  they  are  not  dependent. 

The  principal  local  points  in  this  town  dre  Grain's  cor- 
ners P.  0.,  Jordanville  P.  0.,  Page's  comers,  and  the  Little 
lakes,  Warren  P.  0.  Andrustown  still  retains  its  local  name, 
and  here  are  found  descendants  of  the  German  Palatines, 
who  first  opened  the  forest  on  Henderson's  patent ;  the 
Shoemakers,  Bells,  Grains,  Hoyers,  and  others.  The  Little 
lakes,  whose  waters  discharge  into  the  Otsego,  are  in  the 
extreme  southeast  part  of  the  town,  three  miles  east  of 
Richfield  springs.  The  great  westem  tumpike  passes 
through  the  village  located  between  these  two  small  bodies 
of  water.  The  white  cedar  swamp  lands  in  this  town  are 
nearly  as  valuable  as  any  other  in  it.  The  timber  is  used 
for  hop  poles. 

§18.  WHiMUET 

Is  the  laigest  town  in  the  county,  and  prohablj  in  the  state,  and  contains 
that  part  of  the  coontj  commencing  at  the  southwest  comer  of  the  town  of 
Morehouse  (in  Hamilton  countj),  and  running  westerly  on  the  north  line  of 
the  Jerseyfield  patent,  until  it  strikes  the  West  Canada  creek ;  thence  contin- 
uing the  same  course  of  said  Jersejfield  line,  until  it  strikes  the  west  line  of 
Herkimer  countj ;  thence  northerly,  on  said  line,  until  it  strikes  the  north 
boundary  line ;  thence  easterly,  along  the  north  bounds  of  said  county,  until  it 
strikes  the  northwest  comer  of  the  town  of  Morehouse;  thence  southerly,  on 
said  line,  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

Within  these  boundaries  are  all  those  parts  of  Remsem- 
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burgh  and  Yroman'a  patents,  Adgate's,  Brown's,  Noble- 
borough,  Moose  river  and  Watson's  tracts,  and  Totten  and 
Grossfield's  purchase,  which  lie  in  the  county. 

This  town  has  trebled  its  population  in  five  years,  to  be 
attributed  to  the  increase  of  the  lumber  business,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Messrs.  Hinckley  and  others,  who  are 
largely  engaged  in  that  trade  in  the  north  part  of  the  coun- 
ty. The  legislature  have  heretofore  appropriated  $5000,  to 
remove  obstructions  from  the  West  Canada  creek :  obstruc- 
tions  which  hindered  the  floating  of  logs  and  unsawed  lum- 
ber from  the  sources  of  the  creek,  during  the  spring  floods, 
to  an  extensive  set  of  mills  in  operation  near  Prospect, 
Oneida  county,  where  many  millions  of  feet  of  boards,  plank 
and  other  sawed  lumber  are  cut  out  annually,  and  sent  to 
market. 

The  machinery  of  these  mills,  and  all  the  arrangements 
for  booming  and  securing  the  logs,  bringing  them  to  the 
ways,  where  they  are  to  be  taken  on  to  the  saw  carriages, 
and  for  removing  the  plank  and  boards  when  sawed,  and 
disposing  of  the  refuse  stuiBT,  are  spoken  of  as  being  equal 
to  any  similar  establishment  in  the  country.  The  mineral 
regions  of  this  town  will  be  approached,  if  not  immediately 
intersected,  by  the  Saratoga  and  Sackets  Harbor  rail  road. 

In  1792,  Alexander  Macomb,  of  New  York,  purchased  of 
the  state  1,920,000  acres  of  land,  at  nine  pence  per  acre, 
lying  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state,  and  the  same  year 
John  Brown,  of  Rhode  Island,  bought  of  Macomb,  or 
obtained  the  title  to,  about  two  hundred  thousand  acres  of 
that  purchase,  which  was  afterwards  divided  into  eight 
townships,  numbered  from  one  to  eight  inclusive,  and  town- 
ships number  one,  two,  six  and  seven  were  also  subdivide^ 
into  small  lots.  This  tract  does  not  lay  on  Moose  river 
proper,  and  only  a  small  triangular  point  of  township  num- 
ber eight  extends  into  Hamilton  county.  The  westerly 
parts  of  towns  one,  two,  three  and  four  are  in  Lewis 
county.  This  has  been  many  years  called  Brown's 
tract.     According  to  Burr's  map  of  the  county,  a  northerly 
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branch  of  the  Moose  river  runs  through  the  southern  portion 
of  the  tract.  Mr.  Brown  visited  his  lands  near  the  close  of 
the  last  century,  made  some  improvements  in  the  way  of 
opening  roads,  building  houses  and  erecting  mills,  intending 
and  expecting  to  make  sale  of  them.  Mr.  Brown  died, 
however,  before  he  realized  any  of  his  anticipations,  and  no 
doubt  a  great  many  more  men  will  die  before  that  wilder- 
ness will  be  seen  "  to  blossom  as  the  rose."  In  1846,  tlie 
commissioners  of  the  land  oflSce  were  oflFered  five  cents  %n 
acre  for  a  considerable  portion  of  townships  one  and  two, 
but  they  refused  to  take  less  than  eight  cents  an  acre. 

A  son-in-law  of  Brown,  Mr.  Charles  F.  Herreshoff,  went 
on  to  the  tract  a  few  years  after  the  death  of  Brown,  for  thj 
purpose  of  making  permanent  improvements  upon  it  and 
bringing  the  lands  into  market.  This  project  was  quite  as 
visionary,  far  more  expensive,  and  in  the  end,  more  fatal  to 
the  projector,  than  the  antecedent  one  had  been  to  Brown. 
HerreshoflF  expended  a  large  sum  of  money  in  clearing  up 
the  lands,  repairing  the  former  mills  built  by  Brown,  and 
erecting  new  ones,  in  building  houses  and  opening  roads, 
and  at  one  time  had  gathered  around  him  some  thirty  or 
forty  families.  He  also  erected  some  iron  works  in  town- 
ship number  seven,  and  actualfy  succeeded,  it  is  reported,  in 
making  about  one  ton  of  iron.  But  HerreshoflF 's  outlays 
were  large,  and  it  required  something  more  "  to  speed  the 
plough  "  than  could  be  raised  on  the  tract,  or  from  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  iron ;  he  therefore  resorted  to  the  expedient, 
which  he  doubtless  had  often  indulged  in  before,  of  drawing 
on  his  friends  in  Providence  for  the  needful  means  to  con- 
summate a  dearly  cherished  object.  The  draft  was  returned 
to  him  protested ;  he  felt  dishonor  keenly,  and  deliberately 
shot  himself  through  the  head  with  a  pistol.  He  was 
ardent,  ambitious,  probably  visionary,  and  could  not  have 
had  much  practical  experience  of  the  business  he  was 
engaged  in  ;  and  if  he  died  "  as  a  fool  dieth,"  it  was  a  choice^ 
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of  evils  with  him.  He  preferred  death,  a  suicidal  exit  from 
the  world,  to  the  crushing  endurance  of  mortified  feelings, 
groping  his  way  through  life  in  poverty,  and  as  he  thought, 
covered  with  dishonor. 

After  HerreshofiPs  death  the  people  he  had  brought  there 
left  the  settlement,  and  iron  works,  mills,  barns  and  houses, 
with  one  exception,  went  rapidly  to  decay.  It  is  under- 
stood that  sometimes  one  and  then  another  family  has  been 
found  bold  and  hardy  enough  to  keep  watch  and  ward  on 
the  tract  since  HerreshoflF  died.  A  great  portion  of  the 
tract,  if  not  all  of  it,  has  been  sold  for  arrears  of  taxes  and 
bid  in  by  the  state. 

In  1815,  a  Mr.  Noble,  a  venerable  patriarch,  and  nephew 
of  the  patentee  of  Nobleborough  patent,  had  found  his  way 
there  through  the  woods,  and  was  enjopng  a  wilderness 
life  as  he  best  could  in  a  green  old  age.  It  will  be  observed 
that  this  large  tract  was  purchased  of  the  state  by  Arthur 
Noble  in  1787  ;  he  made  some  improvement  on  these  lands 
as  early  as  1790,  and  then  erected  a  sawmill  and  had  some 
boards  sawed  out  which  he  took  to  Ireland.  The  settle- 
ment broke  up  and  another  eflFort  to  colonize  the  tract,  in 
1793,  was  made  with  the  like  success.  The  remains  of  a 
grist  and  sawmill  were  see*  at  this  settlement  about  the 
year  1811  by  Mr.  William  Bensley  of  Newport.  Mr.  Noble 
must  have  been  influenced  by  a  monomania  like  that  of  John 
Brown's,  when  he  caused  a  carriage  road  to  be  cut  and 
cleared  to  his  lands,  over  which  he  passed  in  his  coach.  Mr. 
Noble  sojourned  for  a  time  at  Little  Falls  while  his  experi- 
ments in  the  woods  were  going  on,  but  finally  returned  to 
Scotland,  where  he  died  many  years  since.  There  are  large 
quantities  of  excellent  timber  on  the  lands  in  this  town,  of 
almost  every  description,  except  pine,  found  in  our  northern 
latitude.  Portions  of  the  surface  are  broken  and  stony,  and 
other  portions  can  be  brought  under  cultivation  ^nd  will 
make  fair  grazing  lands.  The  iron  mines  of  this  region 
are  spoken  of  as  rich  and  inexhaustible. 
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§  19.  WiNPIELD 

Contains  all  that  part  of  the  conntj,  beginning  in  the  west  bounds  of  the 
eounty,  where  the  same  are  intersected  by  a  line  ran  due  east  from  the  north- 
east comer  of  township  number  twenty  of  the  Twenty  townships,  so  called, 
and  running  thence  easterly  to  a  bound  on  the  south  side  of  the  Utfca  and 
Minden  turnpike  at  the  southeast  comer  of  the  town  of  Litchfield ;  and  then 
south  thirty  degrees  west  to  the  bounds  of  the  county ;  and  then  along  the 
bounds  of  the  county  easterly,  southerly  and  westerly  to  the  place  of  begin- 
ning: comprising  witliin  its  bounds  parts  of  Bayard's,  lispenard's  and 
Schuyler's  patents.    . 

This  town  was  settled  by  whites  before  1800,  but  at  what 
period  I  am  not  able  t#  state  ;  probably  between  that  time 
and  1790.  A  small  part  of  it  lay  within  the  limits  of  the  Old 
England  district  until  the  municipal  organization  of  the 
counties  in  this  part  of  the  state  into  townships  took  place. 
Its  area  is  not  large,  containing  only  about  fifteen  thousand 
acres,  as  returned  by  the  assessors.  The  soil  is  good  and 
highly  productive.  More  attention  has  been  here  given  to 
wool  growing  than  any  other  town  in  the  county.  The  pro- 
ducts of  butter  and  cheese,  as  given  by  the  census  returns, 
show  that  this  branch  of  industry  has  not  been  forgotten. 

Several  streams  which  flow  southerly  into  the  Unadilla 
river,  have  their  rise  in  this  town  and  Litchfield,  and  afford 
very  considerable  facilities  for  milling  and  mechanical  pur- 
suits, which  have  not  been  left  unimproved.  The  Great 
Western  turnpike  passes  through  the  southerly  part  of  the 
town,  which,  before  the  days  of  canals  and  rail  roads,  was 
a  large  thoroughfare  thronged  with  stages,  carriages,  teams 
and  droves  of  cattle,  but  now  almost  a  solitude. 

The  village  of  West  Winfield,  whose  population  is  nearly 
four  hundred,  is  located  very  near  the  west  bounds  of  the 
county.  It  contains  an  academy  incorporated  by  the 
regents  of  the  university.  I  refer  the  reader  to  another 
chapter  for  a  more  particular  description  of  this  institution. 
The  locality  is  pleasant  and  healthy.  A  bank  organized 
under  the  laws  of  the  state  has  recently  been  established  in 
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this  Tillage.  The  plank  road  from  IlioD  on  the  Hohawk  to 
the  Great  Western  turnpike,  a  short  distance  east  of  thb 
place,  has  caused  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  trade 
and  travel  of  the  Unadilla  conntry  to  center  at  and  pass 
through  t^ie  village  northerly  to  the  canal  and  Central  rail 
road. 


lAd  of  Tbtcni  tn  &e  cowiiy  and  the  nuatber  of  voUn  m  eaeh,  m 
lid  of  ViUt^et  and  Pt^aHon  in  each,  tn  1865 : 


1  Colnml^ 

2rDuiabe, 

SMifloU 

4'FtMiUait, 

G;Geniuii  Plate,. , 

eHerkJoier, 

TjLitobfleld, 

8  Little  Falls, ... , 
e  Uaiilitfia, 

10  Newport, 

11  Norway, 

12'0hlo,.. 

IS'Riusia 

KBaliabmy 

ISBohujler, 

16  Stark, 

17, Warren, 

ISWilmnrt 

19WmfiBld, 


57!     44  i 
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11  CedarTille, 
9  Coldbrook, 

12  Frankfort, 
ISHerkimar,....  Apriie,  1607,. 

union, NoT'r  3,  1852, 

12 Utile  Palls,..., Hanh 30,  IBII 

10  Mohawk,  ....  JAprU  16, 1844, 

11  JordanTille, .... 
SUiddlaville,  .... 

10  Newport, I . . 

lOSalabrj  Center.. 

7  Poland, I . . 

17VanHonetvUle'.. 

liStarkvilla .. 

llJaekaonliurgh,  , . 

glBroplcel'sBr.,. se* 

llllngliams  Mills,' 13S 

2'Russia, ! 140 

irtWest  Winfialdl '  3S1 
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No.  1.    Referred  to  at  page  42. 

[Onmcn  Mlnatea  Xm,  pi««  102.] 

At  ft  Council  held  in  Albany,  the  9th  day  of  September,  1721.    Present : 

His  Excellency,  William  Bnmet,  Esq.,  &c.;  Capt.  Walter;  Mr.  Cadwalla- 

der  Ck>lden ;  Mr.  James  Alexander. 

The  petition  of  several  Palatines,  in  behalf  of  thems^ves  and  others,  at 
Skohere,  praying  his  Excellency's  leave  to  purchase  a  Tract  of  Land  on  the 
Mohacks  River,  for  their  use  and  settlement,  which  his  Excellency  oommn- 
nicated  to  this  Board. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Conncil,  that  the  Palatines  have  leave  to  purchase 
a  certain  Tract  of  Land,  in  the  name  of  his  Majesty,  npon  the  Mohacks  River, 
above  the  fall,  about  forty  miles  beyond  Fort  Hunter,  and  that  the  said  pur- 
chase be  made  within  a  year  after  the  date  of  the  Lycense,  to  be  in  pursu- 
ance hereof,  a  Patent  will  be  granted  to  them,  their  heirs  and  assigns,  under 
the  same  Restrictions  and  Reservations  as  other  vacant  lands  are  granted  to 
his  Majesty's  Subjects  in  this  Govemmt,  they  taking  care  the  said  Land  be 
not  granted.  Purchased  or  Patented  to  any  others  from  the  Govemmt  here- 
tofore. 

iHBiAff  Pebd. 

To  all  christian  people  or  Indians  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come  at 
any  time.  Know  ye  that  we  being  some  of  the  principal  sachems  or  chie£sof  the 
five  Nations  of  Indians,  belonging  to  the  crown  of  England,  do  for  ourselves, 
to  and  with  the  consent  of  all  other  Indians  belonging  and  proprietors  of  a 
certain  tract,  parcell  or  parcells  of  land  lying  and  being  on  both  sides  of  the 
Mohawks  river,  beginning  at  the  first  carrying  place,  being  the  eastermost 
bounds,  called  by  the  natives  Astenrogen,  running  along  on  both  sides  of  the 
said  river  westerly  unto  Garrendagaraew,  or  the  upjier  end  of  it,  it  being 
about  twenty-four  English  miles  long  on  both  sides  of  the  said  river.  Together 
with  all  the  woodland  northerly  and  southerly  of  the  said  meadow  land  as 
far  as  the  said  Palantines  or  High  Dutchmen  please  to  take,  containing  about 
in  acres  we  know  not,  do  of  our  own  free  will,  and  for  the  respect  we  have 
for  the  Government  of  New  York,  and  likewise  we  have  taken  into  consider- 
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ation  olHI&^tnnber  of  Christiaiis  that  came  from  England  called  Palantiiiei 
or  High  Botch  men,  which  now  want  land  to  manure  to  maintain  their  £uni- 
Ijs ;  and  we  having  land  enough  that  cannot  use,  Do  for  onrselTes,  our 
heirs,  executors  and  administrators,  that  is  our  children  and  children's 
children  for  ever.  Do  give,  grant,  sell,  alien,  enfeoffe  and  conflnn,  and  hj 
these  presents  Do  give  and  g^rant,  sell,  alien,  enfeoffe  and  confirm,  all  the 
aforementioned  premises,  unto  John  Conradt  Wiser  Jun.,  Jacoh  Kop,  John 
Jose  Petres,  Conradt  Rygerds,  Nicholas  Fuller,  Heniy  Mayor,  Ausorian 
Smith,  Rutles  Karring,  Peter  Spice,  Peter  Waggoner,  Peter  Connift  Kerne, 
Jacoh  Warynoo,  &c.,  with  all  other  High  Dutch  men  or  Pallantines  in  this 
Government,  for  a  settlement,  and  we  have  heard  that  it  is  his  Szoellencv's 
desire,  and  do  grant  it  for  a  small  consideration  of  payment,  the  whole  pre- 
mises above  mentioned  unto  the  said  Pallantines  or  High  Dutch  men  now 
under  the  crown  of  England,  and  to  their  heir8«  executors,  administrators 
and  assigns  for  ever,  all  and  singular  the  above  mentioned  premises  with  the 
appurtenances  thereunto  belonging ;  To  have  and  to  hold  aU  the  aforesaid 
lands  with  the  woods,  underwoods,  pasture  ground,  meadows,  lowlands, 
uplands,  rivers,  rivuletts,  islands,  the  grass,  the  timber,  and  timber  woods 
and  all  the  appurtenances,  and  privilea^es  in  the  said  bounds  b^onging  or 
in  anywise  appertaining  unto  the  afofementioned  High  Dutch  men  or  Pallan* 
tines  of  this  Gk>vemment  under  the  crown  of  Qreai  Britain,  and  to  their 
heirs,  executors,  admts  and  assigns  for  ever.  To  their  sole  and  only  proper 
use  and  behoofe  for  ever.  In  witness  whereof,  we  the  native  owners  and 
proprietors  of  the  aforementioned  premises,  Do  set  our  marks  and  take  of 
the  seale,  that  our  children's  children  may  know  from  this  day,  being  the 
ninth  of  July,  annoq  Domini  1722,  and  we  do  likewise  impower  and  authorise 
to  sign,  seale  and  set  the  mark  belonging  to  us  the  five  nations,  as  they  are 
our  chief  Sachems  one,  two  or  three  of  every  nation.  Frebtoris,  a  Mohawk, 
his  hand  mark  and  seal  [l.  s.].  KAHTAWGAHBomr,  being  the  mark  of  the 
Undogos,  and  seal  [l.  s.]  [l.  s.].  Eanbcoabah,  the  Senkes  mark  and  seal 
[  L.  s.  ]  Odossbctoh,  the  mark  and  seal  of  the  Onido  [l.  s.]  [l.  s.  ].  The  mark 
and  seal  of  the  Cawyogos  [l.  s.]  [l.  s.].  Signed  and  delivered  in  the  presents 
of  us,  Interpreter  Laurens  Clasens,  Leo  Stevens  [l.  s.],  her  mark.  Interpreter, 
Josa  Sanderse  Glen,  Justice ;  Adam  Vrooman,  Justice  ;  Jan  Wemp,  Justice. 


[Coandl  Biinates  XIY,  pi««  81.] 

At  a  Council  held  at  Fort  George,  in  New  York,  January  ys  17th,  1722-3. 

Present:  His  Excellency  William  Burnet,  Esq.,  &ca. ;    Collo.  Beekman, 

Mr.  Van  Dam,  Mr.  Barberie,  Mr.  Harrison,  Doctor  Colden. 

Petition  of  John  Jost  Petrie  and  Conradt  Rickert,  in  behalf  of  themselves 

and  others,   the  Palatines,   concerned  in  the   Purchasing  of  Lands  of  the 

Indians,  setting  forth,  That  in  pursuance  of  his  Excellency's  Lycence,  the 

9th  of  September,  1721,  they  had  purchased  of  the  Indians  a  tract  of  land 

lying  above  the  fall  of  the  Mohacks  River,  which  is  about  forty  miles  to  the 
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westward  of  Fort  Hunter,  and  praying  that  the  same  may  be  surveyed 
acc9rding  to  the  Indian  purchase  now  produced  to  this  Board,  in  order  that 
they  may  obtain  his  Maties  I^etters  Patent,  was  road. 

Ordered,  that  the  said  petition,  together  with  the  Indian  purchase,  be 
referred  to  the  Gent,  of  this  Board,  or  any  five  of  tliem. 

His  Excellency  withdrawing,  the  Gent,  of  this  Board  Resolved  into  a 
Committet^. 

His  Excellency  returning  to  the  Council  Chamber,  took  his  place  at  the 
Board. 

Then  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Committee,  to  whom  was  referred  the  petition 
of  John  Jost  Petri  and  Conradt  Rickert,  Palatines,  in  behalf  of  themselves 
and  others,  reported  that  they  had  considered  of  the  same,  and  were  of 
opinion  that  his  Excellency  may  grant  to  the  Petitioner  and  such  other  Per- 
sons as  are  noAV  desirous  to  settle  the  Limits  of  the  Tract  Petitioned  for  so 
much  of  said  Land  as  they  shall  be  willing  to  take  up  in  the  following  man- 
ner vizt.  That  every  person,  Man,  Woman  and  Child  be  entitled  to  one 
hundred  acres  each,  and  that  before  the  survey  be  made,  the  number  and 
names  of  all  the  Persons  to  be  concerned  be  certified  to  the  Surveyor  General 
or  his  Deputy  before  the  Survey  be  made,  wliich  Rei>ort  was  approved  of  by 
the  Board,  and  this  Board  does  advise  and  consent  that  his  Excellency  may 
Grant  the  said  Land  under  such  quit  rent,  Reservations  and  Restrictions  as  is 
and  are  directed  in  his  Excellency's  Instructions  from  his  Majesty. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  this  Board,  that,  considering  the  number  of  People  for 
whom  this  Tract  is  Petitioned  ;  it  will  not  be  contrary  to  the  meaning  and 
design  of  the  said  Instructions  if  the  whole  Tract  should  extend  in  its  greatest 
length  u{>on  the  Mohacks  River,  since  the  Tract  to  be  allotted  to  any  particu- 
lar Person  or  Familv  is  not  to  do  so. 

Ordered,  that  this  Opinion  of  the  Board  be  ezprest  in  the  Warrant  to  the 
Survevor  General. 


JVb.  2.    Referred  to  at  page  200. 

LIST  OP  PATENTS  OR  TRACTS  OP  LAND 
In  the  County  of  Herkimer^  with  the  date  €f  the  Patent^  number  of  acres  therein^ 

and  name  of  Patentee, 

Adgate'e  Patent. — Date,  1798  ;  43,907  acres ;  Matthew  Adgate,  patentee. 

Bayarf»  Patent.— DuXe,  1771;  50,000  acres;  Wm.  Bayard,  Robert  Bayard, 
Joshua  Mulloch,  Tliomas  Shipboy,  Peter  Sylvester,  Henry  Van  Schaack, 
Robert  Adams,  Richard  Cartwright,  James  PhjTi,  Wm.  Kane,  Allen  Mc- 
Dougall,  Gteorge  Lindesay,  Jacob  Brower,  John  Van  Dalsem,  Rudolph 
Sickles,  William  Benson,  James  A.  Stewart,  Alexander  Stewart,  Jun., 
Robert  Henry,  Robert  McLallan,  John  Vemor,  William  Proctor,  Adrian 
Renaudet,  Carden  Proctor,  Richard  Nassau  Stevens,  Thomas  Edwards,  Jolui 
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Constable,  Alexander  Ellis,  John  Duncan,  Dnnlap  Adams,  Wm.  Adams, 

James  Adams,  David  Edgar,  Wm.  Edgar,  James  Rankin,  Jane  Ljle,  John 

Van  Alen,  Barent  Van  Alen,  Abm.  Schenck,  Henry  Remsen,  Henrj  Rem- 

sen,  Jan.,  John  Ta/lor,  Joseph  Qriswold,  Robert  Harding,  John  M.  Brelim, 

Wm.  Butler,  Frederick  W.  Hecht,  George  Ball,  John  Gregg,  Wul  Jones, 

Thomas  Pettit,  Robert  Ross,  Richard  Hazard,  William  Dudley  and  Thomas 

Griswold,  patentees. 
Bivum  John's  2Vact.— Date,  1792.    This  tract  is  part  of  the  1,920,000  aeres  of 

land  granted  to  Alexander  Macomb,  by  letters  patent  dated  January  10, 

1792. 
BumeVi  Fidd  Patent.— DaJte,  1725  ;  9400  acres;  John  Jost  Petri  and  others 

(see  the  names  chap,  iii,  p.  44). 
Colden  CadwaUadtr's  Pa/ent.— Date,  1738 ;  3,000  acres ;  Cadwallader  Colden 

the  younger,  and  Coenradt  Ryghtmeyer,  patentees. 
Cotby's  JIfaMor.— Date,  1734 ;  22,000  acres ;  Joseph  Worrell,  William  Cosby, 

John  Lyne,  Thomas  Freeman,  Paul  Richards,  JohnFelton,  Charles  Williams, 

Richard  Shuckbui^gh,  Timothy  Bagley,  James  Lyne  and  Frederiok  Morris, 

patentees. 
Co!den  Jkxander's  PoteiU.— Date,   1761 ;    4,000  acres ;    Alexander  Colden, 

William  Willett,  Stephen  DeLadiciey  and  Christopher  Blundell,  patentees. 
Frank  Coenrudt's  Patent  (commonly  called  Staley's  3d  Tract). — Date,  1765, 

5,000  acres;    Coenradt  Frank,  Frederick   Frank,  George  Herchkeimer, 

Michael  Stigh  and  Peter  Piper,  patentees. 
FaU  Um  Pa/ent.— Date,  1752 ;  2324  acres ;  Johan  Joost  Herkimer  and  Hendxick 

Herkimer,  patentees. 
Freema^on*$  (see  Bayard's)  Patent, 
Glen's  Purchase.— Date,  1739 ;  1660  acres ;  Jacob  Glen.     (It  appears  that  the 

tract  of  land  called  Glen's  Purchase,  in  the  county  of  Herkimer,  was  laid 

out  into  thirty-nine  lots,  and  granted  to  different  persons,  as  follows) : 
Patrick  McClaughry  and  Andw.  McDowell,  1738  ;  3710  acres ;  lots  10,  16, 17, 

26,  37.     '» 
/.  DeLancey,  J.  Lindsay  and  Abm.  Glen,  1738  ;  5426  acres  ;  lots  3,  5,  7,  11, 

19,  20,  29,  34. 
Lendert  Helmer,  1739  ;  1970  acres ;  lots  13,  21,  38. 
Jacob  Glen,  1739  ;  1660  acres ;  lots  15,  25. 
'Archibald  Kennedy,  1739 :  1950  acres ;  lots  12,  22,  30. 
fohn  Schuyler,  Jr.,  1739  ;  1990  acres ;  lots  14,  24,  35. 
Arent  Bradt,  1739  ;  1907  acres ;  lots  6,  23,  27. 
Philip  Schuyler,  1739  ;  1863  acres ;  lots  9,  18,  36. 
Samuel  Auchmuty,  1761 ;  1090  acres ;  lote  31,  32,  33. 
William  Mitchell,  1761 ;  1910  acres  ;  lots  2,  8,  28. 
WUUam  Ogilvie,  17C1 ;  2000  acres  ;  lots  1,  4,  39. 

Wm.  Alexander  and  Henry  Frey,  two  of  the  executors  of  John  Portcus,  de- 
- .  ceased,  to  Alexander  Ellice.     Deed  dated  March   19,  1801,    conveying, 

among  others,  the  following  lots  of  land,  viz : 
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Lot  No.  27  in  Bnmetsfield,  south  side  of  the  Mohawk  riyer,  and  lots  Nos.  12 
and  13,  in  same  Tract,  north  side  of  the  said  riyer,  each  containing  100 
acres.     (Recorded  in  the  Secretary  of  State's  oi&ce.) 

Hatendiver'i  Pa<ffU.— Date,  1769  ;  18,000  acres ;  Peter  Hasendeyer,  Dayid 
Greame ;  Mary  Croftes,  James  Crawford,  George  Jackson,  John  Elyes,  Arthur 
Forest,  Richard  Willis,  John  Duval,  Thos.  Dampier,  Wm.  Robertson,  Wm. 
Berry,  Neal  Ward,  Mary  Lucy  Sleech,  Hutchinson  Mure,  Catharine  Hasen- 
clever,  Mary  Elizabeth  Hasenclever  and  Charles  Croftee,  patentees. 

HmderwonU  Patent, — Date,  1739 ;  6000  acres ;  James  Henderson,  John  Kelly 
and  James  Henderson,  younger,  patentees. 

Htndenon's  or  Petrie's  Pun^oM.— Date,  1740 ;  6000  acres ;  Philip  LivingBton, 
John  De  Peyster  and  John  Jost  Petrie.  This  patent  consists  of  lots  1,  2,  8, 
9,  15  and  16,  in  the  Tract  called  Henderson's  or  Petrie^i  Purduue, 

Johfuon  Guy^s  Patent, — Date,  1765  ;  2000  acres ;  Guy  Johnson,  patentee. 

Jeneiffield  Patent, -^DtiXe,  1770 ;  94,000  acres ;  Henry  Glen,  Alexr.  Campbell, 
John  Visscher,  Jr.,  Philip  Garlock,  Harmanus  H.  Wendell,  Alexander  Ellis, 
Cornelius  Cuyler,  Simon  Schermerhom,  John  McCrea,  Christopher  Yates, 
Nicholas  Brando,  Petrus  Dederick,  Wilhelmus  Osterhout,  Isaac  Vrooman, 
Ryer  Wemple,  Myndert  R.  Wemple,  Mary  Vrooman,  John  Farril,  Jacob  S. 
Vrooman,  Tunis  Van  Vleck,  Wm.  LyghtUl,  Hendrick  Brower,  Jun.,  John 
Baptist  Wendell,  Frederick  Auker,  Segar  Van  Sandford,  Myndert  Wemple, 
Volkert  Vedder,  Omie  Le  Grange,  Jacob  Jacobse,  Myndert  La  Grange, 
James  Shuter,  Robert  Clench,  Wm.  Peters,  Abm.  C.  Groot,  Harmanus 
Wendell,  Lucas  Van  Veohten,  Philip  Van  Vechten,  Cornelius  Wendell, 
Jacob  H.  Wendell,  John  H.  Wendell,  Barent  W.  Vrooman,  Jacob  A. 
Vrooman,  John  Walker,  Jacob  Lansing,  Samuel  Van  Slycke,  Simon  Scher- 
merhom, Jun.,  Adam  Van  Slyck,  Harmanus  Bradt,  Nicholas  Van  Petten, 
Hendrick  Brower,  Arent  Van  Petten,  John  Brown,  Caleb  Beck,  Matthew 
Lyne,  John  Mynderse,  Wm.  Hanna,  John  Duncan,  Mary  Grant,  John 
Abeel,  Garret  Abeel,  Eyert  Byvanck,  Jun.,  Gerard  Bancker,  John  Byyanok, 
Benjamin  Stymets,  Isaac  Sloover,  Derick  Brinckerhoff,  John  Baptist  Van 
Eps,  Isaac  Tmaz,  Jacobus  Mynderse,  Jacobus  Van  Eps,  Peter  Truax,  Wm. 
Phillips,  James  Cotter,  John  Tyms,  James  Mordauot,  Alexander  McCullagh, 
John  Mclntyre,  Alexander  Stewart,  Edward  Laight,  John  Lamb,  John 
Tayler,  Edward  NicoU,  Charles  Nicoll,  Charles  Doughty,  Wm.  Whitehead, 
Elizabeth  Breese,  John  Van  Sice,  Volokert  P.  Douw,  James  Deae,  Samuel 
Bayard,  Sen.,  Angus  McDonald,  Samuel  Breese,  Samuel  Doughty  and  John 
Visscher,  patentees. 

Ka»t  Johan  Jurgh  Patent.— Dtkie,  1724  ;  1100  acres ;  Johan  Jurgh  Kast,  Lodo- 
wick,  Sarah,  Dorothy,  Margaret,  Elizabeth,  Mary  and  Anna  Mary,  children 
of  said  Johan  Jurgh  Kast,  patentees. 

VHommedieu'i  Patent. —Date ^  1786;  4000  acres;  Ezra  L'Hommedieu  and 
Nathaniel  Piatt,  patentees. 

LindMatft  Patent, — Date,  1730 ;  3000  acres  ;  John  Lindsay  and  Philip  Livings- 
ton, patentees. 
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Idvinggim't  Paten/.— Data,  1762;  20,000  Acres;  Philip  liTingston,  Rudolph 
Keller,  John  Burk,  Edward  Earl,  Samuel  Bailey,  Wm.  Denning,  Wm.  Lir- 
ingston,  Jeremiah  Van  Rensselaer,  Peter  Duboit^  Jcrfm  Uansen,  John  James 
Beekman,  Peter  Hansen,  Roger  Townsend,  Wm.  MoOaoken,  John  Cnjler, 
Myndert  Burger,  Michael  Hugo  Fraiier,  Wm.  Bailey,  Gerardus  Lansingh 
and  Philip  Lansingh,  patentees. 

Lamtmgk't  Potent.— Date,  1753 ;  6000  acres ;  Jacoh  Lansingh,  Abm.  Lansfaigh 
and  Jacoh  Glen,  patentees. 

Liepenard^e  PatetU. — Date,  1770 ;  9200  acres ;  Leonard  Lispenard,  Leonard 
Lispenard,  Jr.,  Anthony  Lispenard,  David  Johnston,  Stephen  De  Lanoey, 
John  Fitzpatrick,  Jordan  Cock,  Peter  Stnyresant,  Tunis  Somemdyck,  Mar- 
tin Shier,  Geo.  Stanton,  Henry  Stanton,  Rose  Graham  and  Blary  Graham, 
X>atentees. 

Macomb^s  Purdkote.— Date,  1792 ;  John  Brown's  Tract  consists  of  part  of  1,920,- 
000  acres  of  land,  granted  to  Alexander  Macomb,  Jan.  10,  1792. 

MeNieTs  Potent.— Date,  1761 ;  4000  acres ;  John  McNeil,  Alexander  McKey, 
Alexander  Stewart  and  Oliver  Templeton,  jAtentees. 

Mackin*i  Potent.- Date,  1786 ;  1600  acres ;  Thomas  Maohin,  patentee. 

Jfoose  River  TVtict.— Date,  1847;  13,080  acres;  Anson  Blake,  patentee.  Town- 
ship No.  1  not  granted,  except  2  fbts ;  township  No.  2  not  granted ;  town- 
ship No.  5  not  gpwnted,  but  one  lot. 

NobUbonmgh  Potent.- Date,  1787 ;  40,960  acres;  Arthur  Noble,  patentee. 

Royal  Grant  (or  Kingsland),  granted  to  Sir  William  Johnson  by  Letter's  Patent 
under  the  great  seal  of  England.  It  is  not  recorded  in  the  secretary  of 
state*8  office,  and  neither  the  date  of  the  patent  nor  the  number  of  acres 
granted  are  known.    It  was  subdivided  into  four  allotments. 

Renuenbnrgh  Patent. — ^Date,  1787;  48,000  acres;  Henry  Remsen,  Gteoige 
Elock,  Jacob  G.  Klock  and  Dirck  Van  Ingen,  patentees. 

SihuyUr's  Patent. — Date,  1755 ;  43,000  acres;  Abm.  Lynsen,  David  Schuyler, 
Nicholas  Packard,  Peter  D.  Schuyler,  Gerardus  Stuyvesant,  James  Living- 
ston, John  Willett,  Leonard  Lispenard,  Gualthems  Dubois,  Peter  P.  Schuy- 
ler, Nicholas  Bayard,  Christopher  Bancker,  Samuel  Heath,  John  Van  Cort- 
landt,  Philip  Van  Cortlandt,  Wm.  Kelly,  David  Vanderheyden,  Robert 
Benson,  John  De  Peyster,  Jr.,  John  Meyer,  Augustine  Moore  and  Conradt 
Mathyse,  patentees. 

SneU  and  Timmerman^g  Tract. — Date,  1756  ;  3600  acres ;  Jacob  Timberman 
and  Johan  Joost  Schnell,  patentees. 

Staley's  Patent,  1st  and  2d  Tracts.— Date,  1755 ;  34,000  acres ;  Rudolph  Staley, 
Johan  Jost  Herckheimer^  Jun.^  Thomas  Schoonmaker,  Peter  Bellinger,  Jnn. , 
Frederick  Orendorph,  Haus  Michael  Ittig,  Jun.,  Nichs.  Woolaver,  Hendrick 
Spone,  Augustus  Hess,  Christoplior  Fox,  Rudolph  Schoonmaker,  Samuel 
Broughman,  Jacob  Ittigh,  Jacob  Kesslaer,  Nichs.  Herckheimer,  Hans  Deder- 
ich  Staley  and  Geo.  Kesslaer,  i)atentee8. 

Tottenand  C/x»s^Af.— Date,  1786;  25,200  acres;  Zephaniah  Piatt,  patentee. 
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Township  No.  42  divided  into  127  lots ;  veiy  few  lots  granted  :  township 
No.  45,  township  No.  50,  divided  into  lots  and  sold  by  the  state 

V(M  Driam  Petnu*  PotcfU.— Date,  1737;  1,000  acres ;  Petras  Van  Driesen, 
patentee. 

Van  JDriam  John^s  Potfii^.— Date,  1786;  428  acres;  John  Van  Driesen, 
jAtentee. 

Van  Homers  Patent, — Date,  1731;  8,000  acres;  Abraham  Van  Home,  Wm. 
ProYoost,  Philip  Livingston  and  Mary  Burnet,  patentees. 

Vaughan^t  Patent.— Date,  1770 ;  8,000  acres ;  John  Vaoghan,  Comelins  Cay  • 
ler,  ^6m.  CuyUr,  Henry  Cnyler,  Catharine  Cnyler,  Andrew  Meyer,  Adam 
Borger  and  James  Stephenson,  patentees. 

Vrooman's  Patent. — Date,  1790  ;  9760  acres ;  Isaac  Vrooman,  patentee. 

Vrooman^s  Patent. — ^Date,  1786  ;  4,000  acres ;  Isaac  Vrooman,  jAtentee. 

Vrooman^s  Patent. — Date,  1790;  433  acres;  Isaac  Vrooman. 

Watton  Jamet*  IVoct.— Date,  1792.  This  appears  to  be  part  of  the  1,900,000 
acres  granted  to  Alexander  Macomb,  January  10,  1792. 

H^mne'f  Potmt.— Date,  1741;  2,000  acres;  Peter  Winne,  patentee.  [There 
is  a  tract  of  4,000  acres  in  Canajoharie  granted  to  Peter  Winne  and  James 
Dillon  in  1741]. 

WaUon'i  Potent.— Date,  1768 ;  1 2,000  acAs ;  Wm.  Walton,  Jun.,  Jacob  Wal- 
ton, Thomas  Walton,  Gerard  Walton,  Abm.  Walton,  Anthony  Van  Dam, 
John  Van  Dam,  Robert  Ross  Waddell,  John  Keen,  Wm.  Ross,  Robert  Hy- 
slop  and  Christopher  Dudley,  jAtentees. 

Young's  Potent.— Date,  1752 ;  14,000  ;  Theobald  Toung,  Adam  Young,  Frede- 
rick Young,  Andries  Young,  Gerrit  Staats,  Henry  Douw,  Jacob  Ten  Broeok, 
Gterardus  Groesbeok,  Benjamin  Niooll,  Henry  Holland  and  Cornelius  Ten 
Broeok,  patentees. 


JVb.  3.     Referred  to  at  page  "^l, 

[Land  Papers,  toI.  XYI,  45.] 

To  the  Honble.  Cadwallader  Colden,  Esqr.,*  President  of  His  Majesty's  Coun- 
cil and  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Province  of  New  York  and  the  Territo- 
ries depending  thereon  in  America : 

The  Petition  of  Sir  William  Johnson,  Baronet,  Ferrall  Wade,  G^rge  F. 
Cheap,  James  Rogers,  Dennis  Madden,  John  Johnston,  William  Johnston, 
Peter  Frax,  Michael  Rassell,  Wilhelmus  Rua.sel,  Paul  Reiter,  Philip  H.  Klyne, 
John  Spaiigenbergh,  Lucas  Veder,  Lawrence  Eman,  Michael  Sallenger,  Mat* 
thias  Link,  Hanthy  Creitz,  George  Stam,  George  Stam,  Junr.,  Peter  Cooley, 
John  Johnson,  Peter  Servis,  Christopher  Servis,  Francis  Rupert,  Adam 
Rupert,  Hannis  Wert,  Andreas  Snyder,  Conradt  Creitzenbergher,  Conradt 
Smith,  Jonathan  French,  Jacob  Pickle,  HannLs  Wolfe  Barlet,  Augustus  Eikler, 
Jacob  Sefer,  Johannis  Alt,  Bastian  Steenmyer,  Stephen  Kipp,  George  Kipp  and 
Peter  Frederick.     Humbly  Showeth  : 
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Th«i  there  is  ft  Tnot  or  Parcel  of  Vftoant  Land,  aitnafte  tying  and  being  in 
the  County  of  Albany  on  the  North  side  of  the  Ifohawks  River  near  to  the 
Coni^harie  Castle,  and  beginning  at  the  Northwesterly  Comer  of  the  Rear 
line  of  a  Patent  or  Tract  of  land  purchased  by  the  late  Teady  MoGMn  and 
others  and  lately  surveyed  by  his  Widow  Sarah  McGin,  which  Comer  or 
beginning  is  on  the  Bank  of  a  Creek  or  Kill  called  by  the  Indians  Dekayohft- 
ronwe,  and  about  thirteen  miles  from  the  Mohawks  River,  which  Creek  falls 
into  the  said  Mohawk  River  about  Two  hundred  Yards  below  Fort  Hendrick 
or  Conajoharie  Castle,  thence  running  from  the  Said  Northwesteily  Comer  of 
saidMcOin's  rear  line  a  Westerly  Course  to  the  West  bank  of  another  Creek 
or  Kill,  called  by  the  Indians  Deyoshtoraron,  by  the  Christians  Canadft  Kill  at 
BumetBfleld,  from  thence  down  along  the  West  side  of  the  said  Creek  or  dl 
to  the  Lands  Patented  formerly.  So  down  to  the  Mohawk  River  then  Running 
round  the  Several  Tracts  of  Land  already  Patented  within  the  Above  men- 
tioned two  Creeks,  and  taking  in  all  the  Vacant  Lands  between  the  said  two 
Creeks  from  the  Rear  Line  Quite  to  the  Mohawks  River,  Containing  about 
Forty  Thousand  Acres  of  Land ;  which  your  Petitioners  are  desirous  immedi- 
ately to  settle  and  improve,  being  willing  to  submit  to  such  Restrictions  as  to 
the  Settlement  or  Cultivation  of  the  said  Tract  of  Land  as  shall  be  Judged 
Reasonable.  * 

Your  Petitioners  therefbre  humbly  Pray  Your  Honour  will  be  favourably 
Pleased  to  Ghtmt  to  them  Your  Honour's  Lycense  to  purchase  in  his  Mi^festy's 
Name  of  the  Native  Indian  Proprietors  thereof  the  Quantity  of  Forty  Thousand 
Acres  of  the  Tract  of  Land  above  described  in  Order  to  enable  them  to  obtain 
his  Majesty's  Letters  Patent  for  one  Thousand  Acres  to  each  of  the  Petitioners, 
Under  the  Quit  Rent  Limitations  and  Provisoes  directed  and  Appointed  in  his 
Majesty's  Instructions. 

And  Your  Petitioners  as  in  duty  bound  shall  ever  Pray,  &c. 

Wm.   JOHIVSOil, 

In  behalf  of  himself  and  his  Associates. 
New  York,  27th  March,  1761. 
8th  July,  1761,  Read  and  referred  to  a  Committee. 


[Ooundl  Minutes  XXm,  368.] 

At  a  Council  held  at  Fort  George  in  tlie  City  of  New  York,  on  Wednesday  the 

Eighth  day  of  July,  1761.    Present :  The  Honoble  Cadwallader  Golden, 

Esqr.,  President  and  Commander  In  Chief  &ca. ;  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Horse- 

manden,  Mr.  Chambers,  Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  Watts,  Mr.  Walton. 

The  Petition  of  Sir  William  Johnson,  Baronet,  Ferrall  Wade,  George  F. 

Cheap,  James  Rogers,  Dennis  Madden,  John  Johnston,  William  Johnson, 

Peter  Frax,  Michael  Russell,  Wilhelmus  Russell,  Paul  Reiter,  Philip  H.  Klyne, 

John   Spangerburgh,    Lucas    Veder,    Lawrence    Eman,  Michael  Sallenger, 

Mathias  Link,  Hanthy  Creitz,  George  Stam,  George  Stam,  Junr.,  Peter  Cooley  , 

John  Johnson,  Peter  Servis,   Christopher   Servis,  Francis  Rupert,   Adam 
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RniMrt,  Humis  Wert,  Andreas  Snyder,  Gonxmdt  Creitienbergher,  Conxmdt 
Smith,  Jonathan  French,  Jacob  Eickle,  Hannis  Wolf  Barlet,  Augnstna  Eikler, 
Jacob  Sefer,  Johannis  Alt,  Bastian  Steenmyer,  Stephen  Kip,  G^rge  Kip  and 
Peter  Frederick  was  presented  to  the  board  and  read,  setting  forth  that  there 
is  a  Tract  or  parcel  of  vacant  Land  situate,  Lying  and  being  in  the  County  of 
Albany,  on  the  North  side  of  the  Mohawks  River,  near  to  the  Conajoharie 
Castle,  and  beginninjgat  the  Northwesterly  Comer  of  the  Rear  line  of  a  Patent 
or  Tract  of  Land  purchased  by  the  Late  Teady  McGin  and  others,  and  lately 
surveyed  by  his  Widow  Sarah  McGin,  which  Comer  or  beginning  is  on  the 
Bank  of  a  Creek  or  Kill,  called  by  the  Indians  Dekayoharonwe,  and  about 
Thirteen  miles  from  the  Mohawks  River,  which  Creek  falls  into  the  said 
Mohawks  River  about  Two  hundred  Yards  below  fort  Hendrick  or  Coni^o- 
harie  Castle,  Thence  running  from  the  said  Northwesterly  Comer  of  the  said 
McGin's  rear  Line,  a  westerly  Course  to  the  West  bank  of  another  Creek  or 
Kill,  called  by  the  Indians  Deyoshteraron,  by  the  Christians  Canada  Kill  at 
Bumets  field,  from  thence  down  along  the  West  side  of  the  said  Creek  or  Kill, 
to  the  Lands  patented  formerly,  so  down  to  the  Mohawk  River,  then  Running 
round  the  several  Tracts  of  Land  already  Patented  within  the  above  men- 
tioned two  Creeks,  and  taking  in  all  the  Vacant  Lands  between  the  said  Two 
Creeks  from  the  Rear  line  Quite  to  the  Mohawks  River,  Containing  about 
forty  thousand  acres  of  Land,  which  your  Petitioners  are  desirous  Immedi- 
ately to  settle  and  improve,  being  willing  to  submit  to  such  Restrictions  as  to 
the  Settlement  and  Cultivation  of  the  said  Tract  of  Land,  as  shall  be  judged 
Reasonable ;  and  therefore  humbly  praying  a  Lycence  to  purchase  in  His 
Majesty's  name,  of  the  Native  Indian  Proprietors  thereof,  the  Quanty  Of  Forty 
thousand  acres  of  the  said  Tract  of  Land,  in  order  to  Enable  the  Petitioners  to 
Obtain  His  Majesty's  Letters  Patent  for  One  Thousand  Acres  to  Each  of  the 
Petitioners. 

On  Reading  whereof  it  is  Ordered  that  the  said  Petition  be  Referred  to  the 
Gentlemen  of  the  Council  or  any  five  of  them. 


No.  4.     Referred  to  at  page  243. 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  HERKIMER  COUNTY  MEDICAL  SOCIETY,  AND 

DATES  OF  ADMISSION. 

1806.  Westel  Willoughby,  Jr.,  G^rge  Rogers,  Andrew  Farwell,  Amos  Haile, 
Jonathan  Sherwood,  Rufus  Cndn,  Isaac  Sears,  Abijah  Tombling,  David 
Perry,  John  Eastman,  Samuel  Redfield. 

1807.  Benjamin  Hazen,  Nathan  Harwood,  Jacob  Abrams,  William  Frame, 
James  Hadley. 

1808.  Francis  Smiley,  James  Kennedy,  Jacob  L.  Sherwood. 

1809.  Asa  Flint. 

1810.  Nathaniel  Jacobs,  Harvey  W.  Doolittle,  Josiah  Noyes. 
1812.  Roland  Sears. 
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1813.  David  Dixeorson,  Seth  S.  Beck. 

1814.  William  B.  BUis,  Nathan  S.  Willard. 

1817.  John  Warner. 

1818.  Martin  L.  Brjui,  John  Hohnes. 

1819.  Calyin  W.  Smith,  Stephen  Todd. 

1820.  Abel  Millington,  Benjamin  Q.  BUis,  BfyaAt  Bonrrtl,  Blijah  Handhet 

1821.  Caleb  Budlong,  Silas  Clark,  Jonathan  ATeriU,  Thomas  Phelon,  Sylra- 
nos  Dewej,  Warren  Day. 

1822.  James  Carder,  Abel  Hannahs. 

1823.  Abner  N.  Clark,  Hosea  Hamilton,  Elisha  Powell,  Lester  Green. 

1824.  Moses  Johnson. 

1826.  John  B.  Brown,  Hnbbel  Lowrle,  James  MoGee,  William  Noble. 

1827.  J.  S.  Spanlding,  Henry  Lockwood,  William  Van  Zant. 

1828.  David  Coon,  Albert  W.  Bowen,  Francis  B.  Btheiedge,  Peter  Sherwood. 

1829.  David  Bingham,  Peter  P.  Murphy,  Quy  Marshal,  Bonaparte  Philio,  EliM 
Palmer,  Daniel  Belknap,  Jr.,  Bzra  A.  Mnlford,  Z.  Waldo  Bingham,  Pro- 
fessor Allen. 

1830.  Daniel  Harvey,  Ira  C.  Backns,  Nelson  Isham. 

1831.  Eillhome  Hannahs,  Alfred  Ladd,  Justus  H.  Vincent,  John  De  Lamater, 
William  Mather,  Shadarick  N.  Vincent,  Alfired  B.  Vamey. 

1832.  Hiram  Hadley,  Preston  Chamberlin,  Walter  Booth. 

1833.  James  F.  Johnson,  Meaier  Hall,  Andrew  F.  DooUttle. 

1834.  Al-Frederick  Smith,  Blisha  Powell,  Nathan  Spencer,  David  I.  Paahall, 
John  Everett. 

1835.  Brasilia  Budlong,  Abram  Snyder,  Simon  Qoodell. 

1836.  Leonard  Haskins,  C.  L.  Easton,  James  Wheeler. 

1837.  Charles  Shepard. 

1838.  James  M.  Row,  Amos  Rolan,  Abel  Green,  Alanson  White,  Calvin  A. 
Griffith. 

1839.  Dr.  Gay  lord,  Dr.  Loomis. 

1840.  Silas  A.  Ingham,  Ira  Smith,  W.  H.  Parkhurst,  Milton  W.  Gray. 

1841.  Peter  Hawn. 

1842.  John  H.  Champion,  Charles  W.  Fox. 

1843.  Coe,  Williams. 

1844.  Harvey  Hunt,  George  Beakley,  Horace  Day,  Stephen  Tnrtelott. 

1845.  Adam  MUler. 

1848.  S.  R.  Millington,  P.  Pruyn. 
1850.  John  Duffin,  A.  H.  Holmes. 
1852.  Abram  Hawn. 
1854.  James  E.  Casey. 
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JVb.  5.    Referred  to  at  page  292. 

LIST  OF  SHERIFFS,  SURROGATES,  CLERKS  AND  COUNTY  JUDGES  OP 

HERKIMER  COUNTY : 

Sheriffs. 

William  Colbreath, 1791    Stephen  HaUett, 1621 

Peter  Smith, 1795    John  Dygert, 1826 

William  Colbreath, 1796    John  Graves, 1829 

Chamicey  Woodruff, 1798    Fred.  P.  Bellinger, 1832 

William  H.  Cook, 1802    Francis  E.  Spinner, 1836 

Ephraim  Snow, 1806    Stephen  W.  Brown, 1838 

William  H.  Cook, 1807    WilHam  C.  Crain, 1841 

John  Mahon, 1808    Jeremiah  Coiy, 1844 

Philo  M.  Hackley, 1810    William  J.  Skinner, 1847 

JohnMahon, 1811    Daniel  Hawn, 1860 

Henry  Hopkins, 1813    Lorenzo  Carryl 1853 

John  Mahon, 1815    Peter  Countryman, 1866 

Robt.  Shoemaker, 1817 

SURBOOATES. 

Moses  Dewitt 1791    Nathl.  S.  Benton, 1821 

Arthur  Breese, 1794    Arphaxed  Loomis, 1828 

Sanford  Clark, 1798    C.  S.  Benton, 1837 

Dan  Chapman, 1803    Lauren  Ford, 1841 

PhUo  M.  Hackley, 1807    Eira  Graves, 1846 

Dan  Chapman, 1808    Robert  Earl, 1866 

Abijah  Tombling, 1816 

Clebkb. 

Jonas  Piatt, 1791    JohnMahon, 1821 

Joab  Griswold, 1798    Jabez  Fox, 1823 

Elihu  Griswold, 1804    Abijah  Beckwith, 1826 

Peter  M.  Myers, 1810    Julius  C.  Nelson, 1832 

Elihu  Griswold, 1811    John  Dygert, 1836 

Aaron  Hackly,  Jr., 1812    Erwin  A.  Munson, 1841 

Peter  M.  Myers, 1813    Standish  Barry, 1847 

Aaron  Hackly,  Jr., 1815    Elkenah  T.  Cleland, 1863 

Walter  Fish, 1817    Cornelius  T.  E.  Van  Home, 1866 

Judges. 

♦Henry  Staring, 1791    Abraham  Hardenburgh, 1791 

Michael  Myers, 1791    *Henry  Staring, 1794 

Hugh  White, 1791    Michael  Myers 1794 

*  Firtt  Jndffe. 
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Hugh  White, 1794    JohnMcComhB, 1817 

Jedediah  Sanger^ 1794    Rnfos  Grain, 1817 

•John  Frank, 1794    George  Paddock, 1817 

Jamea  Dean, 1794    Ahnond  Luce, 1817 

♦Henry  Staring, 1797    Daniel  Hurlbut, 1817 

Hugh  White, 1797    John  Herkimer, 1817 

Jedediah  SangOT, 1797    George  Roaencranti, 1820 

JohnFrank, 1797    Westel  Willoughby, 1820 

JamesDean, 1797    David  Holt, 1820 

♦Jedediah  Sanger, 1797    John  J.  Piendergaat, 1820 

Fhineaa  Gates, 1798    *David  Holt, 1821 

JohnMejer, 1798    John  Herkimer, 1821 

Evans  Whairy, 1798    Sanders  Lansing, 1821 

Michael  Mjers, 1799    Almond  Luce, 1821 

JohnMejer, 1799    Bufus  Grain, 1821 

Bvans  Wharry, 1799    ♦Henry  Brown, 1823 

PhineasGates, 1799    Sanders  Lansing, 1823 

Benjamin  Bowen, 1800    Bufus  Grain, 1823 

♦JohnMeyer, 1800    John  Mahon, 1823 

♦Bvans  Wharry, 1805    Edmond  Vamey, 1823 

Nathan  Smith, 1805    ♦Hiram  Nolton, 1826 

George  Bosencrants, 1805    Bufus  Grain, 1828 

Walter  Fish, 1805'  John  Mahon, 1828 

Westel  Willoughby,  Jr., 1805    Sherman  Wooster, 1828 

George  Bosencrants, 1808    Augustus  Beardslee, 1828 

Westel  Willoughby,  Jr., 1808    ♦Michael  Hoflfinan, 1830 

Walter  Fish, 1808    ♦Nathaniel  S.  Benton, 1833 

David  V.  W.  Golden,  . . . ; 1810    ♦Arphaxed  Loomis, 1835 

♦David  V.  W.  Golden 1811    Jonas  Cleland, 1833 

George  Rosencrantz, 1811    John  B.  Dygert, 1833 

Walter  Fish, 1811    Abijah  Osbom, 1833 

Westel  Willoughby,  Jr., 1811    Bichard  Herendeen, 1834 

♦Nathan  Smith, 1814    John  B.  Dygert 1838 

George  Bosencrantz, 1814    David  B.  Gurrier, 1838 

Walter  Fish, 1814    Gharles  Gray, 1838 

Westel  Willoughby,  Jr., 1814    Ira  Goe, 1840 

Budolph  Devendorff, 1814    ♦Arunah  G.  H.  Smith,- 1840 

George  Bosencrantz, 1817    Augustus  Beardslee, 1843 

Walter  Fish, 1817    John  W.  Beckwith, 1843 

Westel  Willoughby, 1817    Boughton  Everatt, 1843 

Budolph  Devendorff, 1817    ♦Ezra  Graves, 1845 

David  Holt, 1817    Asa  Vrickey, 1845 

*  Fint  Judge. 
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AtTOBNSTS  Aim  Ck)U58EL0B8. 

Peter  P.  Mesick,  Jan.  16, 1805    Edward  C.  Pinnej^  June  12, 1830 

William  W.  Dougherty,  May  26,  1807    Levi  Downing,  Oct.  9 1830 

Aaron  Hackley,  Jr.,  Oct.  7, 1807    ffiram  Riggs,  Feb.  11, 1831 

Artemas  Stoel,  July  22, 1808    A.  W.  Enos,  June  13, 1832 

Theodore  H.  Chapin,  Oct.  8,. . .  1808    Geo.  B.  Judd,  June  1, 1829 

Matthew  Myers,  May  23 1809    A.  C.  H.  Smith,  June  2, 1828 

'  William  D.  Ford,  May  23, 1809    E.  P.  Hurlbut,  June  3, 1828 

Benj.  Wright,  Jan.  19, 1810    Joseph  Hunt,  Feb.  5, 1828 

WilUam  J.  Dodge,  Jan.  3, 1811    Henry  W.  Clarke,  Oct.  3, 1836 

Geo.  H.  Feeter,  Oct.  I, 1811    Hugh  Henderson,  Feb.  1, 1836 

Henry  Brown,  Jan.  8, 1812    Rodman  L.  Joyce,  Feb.  1, 1836 

Lauren  Ford,  Jan.  10, 1812  G.  F.  Van  Vechten,  Feb.  8, . . . .  1837 

Jabez  Fox,  Jan.  7, 1813    Daniel  Gros,  Feb.  6, 1837 

Joseph  Mason,  Jr.,  May  5, 1813    Almanzor  D.  Fish,  June  6, 1837 

Gaylord  O.  Pinney,  Oct.  6, 1813    Geo.  B.  Wood,  June  6, 1837 

Hiram  Nolton,  Oct.  5, 1814  William  B.  Holmes,  Oct.  2,. . . .  1837 

Ralph  Waterman,  Oct.  5, 1815    Thos.  C.  Ripley,  Feb.  8, 1833 

Daniel  Grant,  Dec.  12, 1815    E.  B.  Talcott,  June  5, 1838 

Michael  Hoffman,  Dec.  14, 1815  John  C.  Underwood,  June  4,. . .  1835 

James  Macauley,  Dec.  14, 1815  William  Brooks,  Jr.,  June  4, . . .  1838 

WiUiam  B.  Goff,  July  4, 1817    Ely  T.  Marsh,  Feb.  14, 1839 

Nathaniel  S.  Benton,  July  9,. . .  1818    William  W.  Mann,  June  5, 1839 

Chas.  J.  Bartow,  April  7, 1819    Wm.  R.  Anthony,  Oct.  8, 1839 

Thos.  L.  Conkling,  April  8, 1819    Jos.  Benedict,  Feb.  3, 1840 

OranG.  Otis,  Oct.  6, 1819    Sebens  C.  Maine,  Feb.  7, 1840 

Jeduthan  Steele,  April  6, 1820    L  B.  L.  Hamilton,  Oct.  6, 1841 

Chas.  Gray,  May  7, 1822    John  A.  Rasback,  Oct.  13, 1841 

Jared  S.  Maynard,  Dec.  31, 1822    Deloa  Lake,  Feb.  8, 1842 

Augustus  Beardslee,  Dec.  27,. . .  1824    Henry  H.  Cozens,  Feb.  9, 1842 

Arphaxed  Loomis,  May  2, 1825    Wyman  Trask,  Feb.  9, 1842 

Abijah  Osbom,  Jan 1824  Geo.  N.  Middlebrook,  June  15,.  1842 

James  B.  Hunt,  Jan 1824    £.  W.  Smith,  June  5, 1843 

Herkimer  Sternberg,  Sept.  5,. . .  1825    D.  F.  Monk,  June  5, ...  1843 

Dudley  Burwell,  Sept.  7, 1825    John  Runyan,  Jr.,  June  6, 1843 

James  Brown,  Dec.  29, 1825    Huet  R.  Root,  Feb.  5, 1844 

B.  S.  Capron,  Feb.  3, 1829    M.  K.  Gaines,  Feb.  7, 1844 

8aml.  Phillips,  Oct.  6, 1829    A.  C.  Harris,  June  3, 1844 

Volney  Owen,  Oct 1831    Wm.  Barrett,  June  3, 1844 

Danl.  Tisdale,  Oct  2, 1832    Phocion  Hoffman,  Oct.  17, 1844 

John  Bartow,  June  3, 1833    A.  H.  Prescott,  Feb.  4, 1845 

Jarvis  N.  Lake,  June  13, 1833    Chas.  A.  Burton,  Feb.  6, 1845 

Ezra  Graves,  Feb.  7, 1834  Jos.  N.  Wightman,  Feb.  11, ... .  1848 

F.  J.  Uttlejohn,  Feb.  1, 1830    Saml.  Earl,  Oct.  7, 1848 

32 
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Elkenah  T.  Cleland,  Oct.  7, 1848    Robert  Earl,  Jane  10, 1847 

John  H.  Wooster,  Feb.  3, 1846    Chas.  S.  Benton,  Feb.  2, 1835 

Levi  Parsons,  Feb.  10, 1847    Peter  L.  Fraser,  Feb.  5, 1835 

DlBTBICT  AtTOBNETS. 

llichael  Hoffman, 1823    Hiram  Nolton, 1837 

George  H.  Feeter, 1825    HiramNolton, 1840 

Aaron  Hackley, 1828    HiramNolton, 1843 

Jas.  B.  Hunt, 1833    George  B.  Judd, 1848 

SimeonFord, 1836    VolneyOwen, 1851 

Michael  Hoffman, 1836    Volnej  Owen, ; 1854 

Dudley  Burwell, 1836 

Prior  to  the  above,  I  find  among  the  old  indictments  on  file  that  the  first 
District  Attorney  of  this  county,  was  the  Hon.  Nathan  Williams.  The  next  I 
am  able  to  find  was  Joseph  Kirkland,  whose  appointment  it  would  seem  must 
have  been  about  the  year  1815.  Tlie  next,  Thos.  H.  Hubbard,  who  it  seems 
officiated  in  the  years  1817  and  1818,  when  Simeon  Ford  was  appointed,  who 
held  up  to  the  commencement  of  Mr.  Hoffman's  first  term. 


Jfo.  6.    Referred  to  at  page  292. 

[The  list  of  Members  elected  to  Congress  is  prefaced  by  an  abstract  of  Con- 
gressional Districts.] 

1797,  March  28,  the  legislature  passed  a  law  forming  Montgomery  and  Her- 
kimer into  a  congresHional  district  without  designation  as  to  number.     In 
1798,  when  Oneida  county  was  erected,  the  former  territory  of  Herkimer  set 
off  as  Oneida  and  to  Chenango  was  retained  as  a  congressional  district  with 
Montgomery  and  Herkimer. 

In  1802  the  counties  of  Herkimer,  Oneida  and  St.  Lawrence  composed  the 
16th  congre6.sional  district  of  the  state  and  elected  one  member.  In  1808, 
Herkimer,  Lewis,  Jefferson  and  St.  Lawrence  composed  the  10th  district  In 
1812,  Herkimer  and  Madison  formed  the  18th  district.  This  county  was  con- 
stituted the  15th  district  in  1822.  In  1832  Herkimer  and  Lewis  formed  the 
16th  district.  In  1842  Herkimer  and  Montgomery  formed  tlie  17th  district, 
and  in  1851  St.  Lawrence  and  Herkimer  were  constituted  the  17th  congres- 
sional district. 

This  was  a  most  remarkable  conjunction.  The  ]>eople  of  these  two  coun- 
ties have  as  much  intercourse  with  each  other,  and  probably  less  than  those 
of  Jefferson,  and  Suftblk  counties.  Although  the  territory  of  the  two  coun- 
ties joius,  there  can  l>e  no  x)ersonal  communication  between  the  inhabitants 
except  through  Jefferson,  liewis  and  Oneida  counties  by  the  western  route  :  or 
Franklin,  Clinton.  Ksnex,  Warren,  Washington,  Saratoga,  Schenectady  and 
Montgomery  counties  by  the  eastern  route ;  or  if  preferred  the  railways  will 
enlarge  the  circuit  by  way  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  east,  or  Niagara  Falls 
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and  Lake  Ontario  on  the  west,  when  the  steamers  are  afloat.  Any  commn- 
nication  by  way  of  the  adjoining  territory  for  purposes  of  business  is  wholly 
imprartical)l(». 

Names  of  Elbctobs 

Of  President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States  j  chosen  Jrom  the  county  since 

its  organization  and  the  year  of  election  : 

PeterSmith, 1796  Henry  Ellison, 1886 

fJeorge  Rasencrantz, 1812  Thomas  Burch, 1840 

NichoU  Fosdiek, 1816  Asa  Chatfield, 1848 

Rufiis  Grain, 1828  WiUiam  C.  Grain, 1852 

Members  of  Gonobbss. 

1802.  Gaylord  Griswold. 

1808.  Jolin  Nicholson. 

1814.  Westel  Willoughby,  Jr. 

1818.  Aaron  Hackley,  Jr. 

1822.  John  Herkimer. 

1824.  Michael  Hoffman,  who  was  reelected  in  1826,  1828  and  1830. 

1832.  Abijah  Mann,  Jr.,  who  was  reelected  in  1834. 

1836.  Arphazed  Loomis. 

1842.  Gharles  S.  Benton,  who  was  reelected  in  1844. 

1846.  George  Petrie. 

1848.  Henry  P.  Alexander. 

1850.  Alexander  H.  Baell,  who  died  at  Washington,  after  a  short  illness,  near 

the  close  of  his  congressional  term. 
1854.  Francis  R.  Spinner. 

MbMBEBS  of  GoNVB5TI05S 

CaUed  to  amend  the  State  Constitution. 

1801.  Erans  Wharry,  Mathias  B.  Tallmadge,  George  Rosecrants. 

This  convention  was  called  to  consider  certain  sx)eoified  subjects  named  in 
the  act  of  the  legislature,  passed  April  6th,  1801,  in  reference  to  the  constitu- 
tion 1777.    Tlie  convention  sat  at  Albany  and  completed  its  labors  October 
27th,  1801. 
1821.  Sanders  Lansing,  Richard  Van  Homo,  Sherman  Wooster. 

This  convention  was  assembled  jiursnant  to  the  recommendations  contained 
m  an  act  of  the  legislature,  passed  March  13th,  1821,  to  revise  the  constitution 
of  1777.  It  was  held  at  Albany,  adopted  many  radical  changes  in  the  former 
(constitution  and  closed  its  sessions  November  KHh,  1821.  This  constitution 
was  ratified  by  the  x)eople  at  a  si)ecial  election  held  on  the  15th,  16th  and  17th 
days  of  January,  1822. 
1846.  Michael  Hofiinan,  Arphaxod  Loomis. 

Pursuant  to  tlie  recommendations  of  the  act  passed  May  13th,  1845,  tliis 
convention  assembled  at  Albany,  and  completed  its  labors  October  9th,  1846. 
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The  whole  frame  work  of  the  fandaniezitAl  law  of  1822,  waa  reoonatraoted  hj 
thia  body  and  many  radical  changes  made.  The  constitation  agreed  to  hy 
thia  convention  was  ratified  by  the  people  November  3d,  1846. 

Membsbs  or  THB  State  Sbxats 
EUctedfiom  Herkimer  County  from  iU  firU  orgamixotiom  m  1791  to  tki  prmtmi 

time. 

1796.  Michael  Myers,  held  four  years. 

1802.  John  Meyer,  held  one  year. 

1803.  Matthias  B.  Tallmadge,  held  four  yeara. 
1806.  Nathan  Smith,  held  two  terms. 

1815.  John  J.  Prendergast,  held  one  term. 
1819.  George  Rosecrantz,  held  one  term. 
1823.  Sherman  Wooster,  held  fonr  years. 

1828.  Nathaniel  S.  Benton,  held  his  seat  three  years  and  three  months.     Re- 
signed April  14,  1831. 
1835.  Abijah  Beckwith,  held  one  term. 
1842.  Edmund  Yamey,  held  one  term. 
1848.  Thomas  Burch,  held  two  years. 

1850.  George  H.  Fox,  who  held  until  the  spring  of  1851,  when  he  nsignad 
and  John  Sanford  of  Montgomery  county  was  elected  in  his  place  for 
the  residue  of  the  senatorial  tenn. 
The  senatorial  terms  from  the  organisation  of  the  state  gOTemment  in  1777 
to  1846  were  four  years ;  and  by  the  ratification  of  the  present  constitation, 
these  terms  have  been  reduced  to  two  yeara.    Until  1822  all  state  elections 
were  held  in  April  of  each  year,  and  the  legislative  term  commenced  on  the 
first  Monday  of  July  following.    Since  and  including  1822,  state  elections  have 
been  held  in  November  of  each  year,  and  the  legislative  term  commenced  on 
the  first  Tuesday  of  January  following.    This  will  explain  what  might  other- 
wise seem  a  little  incongruous  in  the  yeara  noted. 

Members  op  Assembly 
From  the  erection  of  the  amnty  to  tktM  tim*. 

1792.  Michael  Myen. 

1793.  Same. 

1794.  Jedediah  Sanger. 

1795.  Same. 

1796.  Jonas  Piatt. 

1797.  Isaac  Brayton,    Ghtylord  Griswold,  Joshua  LeeUnd,  Henry   Mcmel^ 
Arthur  Breese,  Mathew  Brown,  Jr.,  Lodowick  CampbelL 

1798.  Gaylord  Griswold,  Henry  McNeU,  Nathan  Smith,  Mathew  Brown,  Jr., 
Benjamin  Bowen,  Lodowick  Campbell,  Isaac  Foot. 

1799.  Phineas  Gates,  John  Cummins,  Jr.,  Lodowick  Compbell. 

1800.  John  Mills,  Thomas  Manly,  John  Myer. 

1801.  Evans  Wharry,  George  Widrig,  Nathan  Smith. 
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1802.  Nathan  Smith,  George  Widrlg,  Samuel  Henry,  Jr. 

1803.  Samuel  Wright,  George  Widrig,  Stephen  Miller. 

1804.  Evans  Wharry,  Samuel  Wright,  George  Widrig. 

1805.  Same. 

1806.  George  Widrig,  Samuel  Wright,  Eldad  Corbit. 

1807.  George  Widrig,  John  Kennedy,  Samuel  Wright. 

1808.  Westel  Willoughby,  Jr.,  John  M.  Petrie,  Aaron  Budlong. 

1809.  Same. 

1810.  Thomas  Manly,  Christopher  P.  Bellinger,  Rudolph  Devendorff. 

1811.  Christopher  P.  Bellinger,  Robert  Bnrch,  Hosea  Nelson. 

1812.  Robert  Burch,  Rudolph  J.  Shoemaker,  Samuel  Woodworth. 

1813.  Rudolph  I.  Shoemaker,  Hosea  Nelson,  John  Graves. 

1814.  Aaron  Hackley,  Jr.,  Jonas  Cleland,  Christopher  P.  Bellinger. 

1815.  Aaron  Hackley,  Jr.,  Jonas  Cleland,  John  McCombs. 

1816.  John  McCombs,  Henry  Hopkins,  William  D.  Ford. 

1817.  Abijah  Beckwith,  George  Rosecrantz,  William  D.  Ford. 

1818.  Aaron  Hackley,  Jr.,  Nichol  Fosdick,  George  Rosecrantz. 

1819.  Nichol  Fosdick,  Jonas  Cleland,  Henry  Gros. 

1820.  James  Orton,  Jacob  Markell,  Plulo  M.  Hackley. 

1821.  Simeon  Ford,  Thomas  Manly,  Daniel  Van  Horn. 

1822.  Simeon  Ford,  Stephen  Todd,  Robert  Shoemaker. 

1823.  John  Dygert,  Abijah  Beckwith,  Henrj-  Tillinghast. 

1824.  Christopher  P.  Bellinger,  John  Graves,  Caleb  Budlong. 

1825.  Samuel  Dexter,  Jr.,  Warner  Folts,  Jacob  Wire. 

1826.  Jonas  Cleland,  Nicholas  Schuyler,  Edmund  Vamey. 

1827.  Frederick  P.  Bellinger,  Richard  Smith,  2d,  Daniel  C.  Henderson. 

1828.  David  R.  Currier,  Abijah  Mann,  Jr.,  John  P.  Snell. 

1829.  Abijah  Mann,  Jr.,  John  B.  Dygert,  Cornelius  Sloughter. 

1830.  Frederick  P.  Bellinger,  Abijah  Mann,  Jr.,  Russell  Hopkins. 

1831.  Atwater  Cook,  Jr.,  Nicholas  Lawyer,  Olmstead  Hough. 

1832.  William  C.  Crain,  David  Thorp,  Daniel  Dygert. 

1833.  Slierman  Wooster,  Dudley  Burwell,  Joseph  M.  Prendergast. 

1834.  Charles  Dyerj  Augustus  Beardslee,  Timothy  J.  Campbell. 

1835.  Henry  Tillinghast,  Peter  P.  Murphy,  Charles  Gray. 

1836.  Stephen  Ayres,  Frederick  Bellinger,  Thomas  Hawks. 

1837.  Aaron  Hackley,  Henry  L.  Easton.  I 

1838.  Abijah  Mann,  Jr.,  Volney  Owen. 

1839.  Atwater  Cook,  Jr.,  Benjamin  Carver. 

1840.  Daniel  Bellinger,  Geoige  Burch. 

1841.  Michael  Hoflhian,  Arphazed  Loomis. 

1842.  Same. 

1843.  John  T.  Hall,  Walter  Booth. 

1844.  Michael  Hoffinan,  Peter  H.  Warren. 

1845.  William  C.  Crain,  Alexander  H.  Buell. 

1846.  William  C.  Crain,  Henry  Eysaman. 
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1847.  Abijah  Beckwith,  Jeffnson  TOlinghast 

1848.  James  Feeter,  1*.    LAwience  L.  Meny,  2*. 

1849.  Frederick  P.  Belliiiger,  1«.    Asa  Wilcox,  2*. 
1860.  Am  Vickeiy,  1».     Hmnphiy  G.  Root,  2*. 

1851.  John  H.  Wooster,  1«.    Daniel  Shall^  2». 

1852.  John  Hoover,  1*.    Charles  Delong,  2*. 

1853.  Arpbazed  Loomis,  1*.    John  Beokwith,  2*. 

1854.  Garduji  Hinkley,  1*.    Dean  Burgess,  2*. 

1855.  Edmund  G.  Chspin,  1*.    William  Bridenbeeker,  2*. 

1856.  Samuel  Green,  1*.    Amos  H.  Preecott,  2*. 


ADDITIONAL  NOTK 

In  1777-8,  Michael  Edic  and  Abraham  Van  Home  were  Members  of  Assem- 
bly from  Tryon  county. 

In  1778-9,  George  Henzy  Bell  and  Abraham  Van  Home. 

1781-2,  William  Petry. 

1782-3,  William  Petry  and  Andrew  Frinck. 

1786,  Abraham  Van  Home  was  a  member  from  Montgomery  county. 

1788-9,  Henry  Staring. 

1789-90-91,  Michael  Myers. 

The  persons  bearing  the  above  names  have  been  noticed  in  this  work.  It 
is  therefore  proper  to  append  the  information  contained  in  this  note. 

•  The  namenl  flffuras  deaigmite  the  number  of  tbt  MBemUj  dktiiet 
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Albany  county,  extent  of,   until  Appendix  No.  5,  Sheriffs,  Clerks, 

1772, 64        Judges,etc., 483 

Affairs  in  Trjon  county, 70  Appendix  No.  6,  Electors,  of  Pre- 

Amold,  General,  arrives  at  Fort  sident    and    Vice    President, 

Dayton, 81  Members    of    Congress,    State 

Arnold,  G^nerl,  his  proclamation,     81  Conventions,  State  Senate  and 

Andrustown,  destroyed  by  Brant,    85        of  Assembly, 486 

Aspect  of  affairs  in  1782, 105    Additional  note, 490 

Asiatic  cholera, 117 

Attainder  of  Sir  John  Johnson,  Boundaries  of  Mohawks'  hunting 

Guy  Johnson,    Daniel    Claus,  grounds, 16 

John  Butler  and  John  Joost  Bravery  of  Mohawk  Indians, ... .     17 

Herkimer, 120  Bellomont,  liord,  and  Capt.  Kidd,    38 

Alexander,  Rev.  Caleb, 231  Burnet,  Governor,  first  arrival  of,    38 

Academy  at  Little  Falls, 233    Bumetsfleld  Patent, 42 

Agricultural  society  of  county,...   2.54  **            names  of  patentees 

Anti-Federalism  of  German  i)opu-  of, 46,  45,  44 

lation, 258  Belletre,  M.  de,  his  account  of  the 

Aspect  of  political  affairs  previ-  destruction  of  the  German  Flats 

ous  to  1846, 277        in  1757, 53,  52,  51 

Allen,  John,  trial  and  ac<iuital  of,  291  British  forces  assemble  at  Oswego,     75 

Ayers,  Stephen,  biography  of,.  . .  294  Butler,  Walter  N.,  an  account  of 

Alfred,  Asahel,  notice  of, 390        his  death 102,  97 

Alexander,  William,  notice  of, . . .  419  British  propositions  for  peace,  108, 106 

Arnold,  Edward,  notice  of, 419  Biographical  sketches  of  Palatine 

Attorneys  and  counselors,  list  of,  485        families, 129 

Assembly,  members  of, 488  the  Bell  family, 131 

Appendix  No.  1,  Palatine  Grant,  473  Bellinger  family, 132 

No.  2,  List  of  Patents,.  475  Casler  "       142 

No.  3,  Royal  Grant,. . .  479  Kditch  "       145 

No.  4,  County  Medical  Folts  "       146 

Society, 481  Fox  '       147 
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Biographical  sketches  of  the  Hel- 

mep  familj,  147 

Herkimer  family, 149 

Hertor  "       172 

Hess  "       174 

Kast  "       175 

Petrie  "       175 

Beelle  **       180 

Shoemaker     ''       181 

Smith  **       183 

Staring  "       184 

Tejmouth      "       193 

Wolleaver      "       195 

Weaver  "       197 

Bell,  Qeorge  Henry, 131 

Bellinger,  Christopher  P., 134 

Bellinger,  Frederick, 139 

Bucktail  and  Clintonian  parties,.  267 
Bowman,  Jolin,  conviction  of,. . .  286 
Bennett,  Samuel,  conviction  of,.  286 
Biographical  sketches  of  the  lives 

of  Stephen  Ayres, 294 

Alexander  H.  Baeli, 295 

Robert  Burch, 298 

Stephen  W.  Brown, 300 

Benjamin  Brown, 301 

Dan  Chapman, 302 

Atwater  Cook, 303 

William  H.  Cook, 305 

Rufus  Craino, 30.') 

Henry  Ellison, 308 

John  Frank, 309 

Simeon  Ford, 311 

David  V.  W.  Golden,. . . .  313 

Gaylord  Griswold, 314 

Joab  Griswold, 316 

Elihu  Griswold, 317 

John  Graves, 320 

David  Holt, 321 

Michael  Hoffman, 323 

Stephen  Hallett, 336 

PhiloM.  Hackley,. 337 

Henry  Hopkins, 339 

Sanders  Lansing, 340 

John  Mahon 342 


Biographical  Sketches  of  the  lives 

of  Thomas  Manley, 344 

Jacob  Markell, 346 

John  MUls, 34S 

Michael  Myers, 349 

William  Petry, 352 

George  Rosecrantz, 356 

Nathan  Smith, 357 

Ephraim  Snow, 361 

Henry  TUlinghast, 362 

Stephen  Todd 364 

Abijah  Tombling, 368 

Edmund  Vamey, 369 

Richard  Van  Home, 370 

Evans  Wharry, 373 

GiK)rge  Widrig, 377 

Westel  Willonghby, 378 

Chauncy  WoodruiT, 379 

Sherman  Wooster, 380 

Samuel  Wright, 385 

Beardslee,  John,  notice  of. 435 

Brown,  John,  notice  of, 468 

Castle,  Upper  Mohawk  in  Danube,     17 
Clarendon,  Bari  of,  his  opinion  of 

R.  Livingston, 47 

Croghan,  George,   Deputy  Indian 

agent, 65 

Colonial  wars  from  16S9  to  1760,     60 
Commercial     pro.sperity    of    tlio 

colonies 60 

Causes  of  the  rupture  with  Great 

Britain,  .\ 61 

Congress,  colonial,  assembUiig  of,     66 
Convention,  provincial,  meeting 

of,... 66 

Committees  of   safety  of  Tryon 

county, 67 

Close  of  the  Revolution, 105 

County  Clerk's  office  burned, ...   115 
Condition  of  county  at  the  close 

of  the  war  of  1812, 116 

Court  House  burned, 117 

County,  when  erected, 198 

Counties  erected  from  Herkimer,  19^ 
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Counties,  list  of  first  in  the  state,  199  Electors  of  President  and  Vice 

Canals  in  the  County, 212        President,  names  of, 487 

Clinton,  Gov.  George, 258    Errata, , 6 

Conduct  of  the  Federal  partj  in 

1810, 264    Frederick,  Prince  Pahitine, 28 

(!^lintonian  and  Bucktail  parties,.  267  Fort  Herkimer,  when  erected,.. .     M 

Convention  of  1821, 268  Fronttmac  fort  captured  in  1768,.     69 

Convention  of  1840, 280  Fort  Dayton,  when  erected  and 

Clark,  Aaron  R.,  conviction  of, . .  285        where  located, 87 

Chapman,  Dan.,  biography  of,. . .  302  Fort    Schuyler    destroyed    and 

Cook,  Atwater,  biography  of,  . . .   303        abandoned, 91 

Cook,  William  H.,  Wography  of,  305    Fairfield  Medical  CoUege, 225 

Crain,  Rufus,  biography  of, 305    Fairfield  Academy, 228 

C/Olumbia,  town  of, .... 389  Federal  party  in  the  county  pre- 

County  derki«,  list  of, 483        dominant, ..,, 259 

Congre:is,  members  of, 487  Financial  policy  of  the  Democratic 

Conventions,  state,  members  of,.  487        pArty» 279 

Corrections  to  be  made  by  the  Foster,  Nathaniel,   trial  and  ac- 

ri>adcr 6        quital  of, 288 

Frank,  John,  biography  of, 309 

DrnsuH,  the  Roman  general, 31    Ford,  Simeon,  biography  of, 311 

Daino,  Mr.,  his  opinion  of  M.  de  Fairfield,  town  of, 395 

lk*lletrt''s  ttcco'ut  of  the  expedi-  Frankfort,  town  of, 400 

tion  against  the  German  Flats,    63    Feeter,  William,  notice  of, 420 

Df>  LaiicM  y,(T«>v..  Ids  statement  in 

i-egard  to  tho  French  attack  on  Ghtrangula,  the  Onondaga  Indian, 

the  Gennaii  Flats, 53        speech  of, 19 

Districts  in  Tryon  county,... ,  66,  67  German  tribes,  early  his- 

Doclaration  of  Independence  how  tory  of, 27,  26,  25 

received, 73  Germany,  religious  questions  in, 

DisturbauctM  on  account  of  Mr.  adjusted, 28 

Adams'.s  ^tamp  act, 114  German   tribes   originated  from 

Danube,  town  of, 391        Asia 31 

District  Attorneys,  names  of, ... .  486  German  Flats,  when  first  settled,    41 

**            destr'd  by  French 
Enemy  approach  Fort  Schuyler,  and  Indians  in  1757, 61 

Stanwix, 76  Germans  informed  of  the  French 

Estates  forfeited,  reflections  in  re-  attack, 58 

gard  to, 119,  128  German    population    of    county 

Election  of  delegates  to  conven-  Anti-Federal, 261 

tion  of  1821, 269  Golden,  David  V.  W.,  biography 

Election,  first  after  new  constitu-  of, 313 

tion  was  adopted, 270  Grlswold,  Gaylord,  biography  of,.  314 

Ellison,  Henry,  biography  of,.. .  308  Griswold,  Joab,                *'             316 

Eysaman  family,  murder  of, 403  Griswold,  Elihu,               *'              317 
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Graves,  John,  biographj  of, 320  JohDBon,  Sir  William  and  others, 

German  Flats,  town  of, 401  petition  to  pTurchase  Indian  ti- 
tle to  Royal  Grant, 479 

Hunter,  Governor,  seats  the  Pala-  Johnson,  Gaj,  leaves  Gaj  Park,.     68 

tines, 34  Johnson,  Sir  John,  at  Johnstown,    73 

Houses,  number  of,  between  Fort  Johnson,  Sir  John,    his  retreat 

Herkimer   and    Fall  Hill,  in  through  the  country  after  the 

1767, 68        battle  at  Klocksfleld, 91 

Herkimer,  General,  his  interview  Justices  of  the  Peace  appointed,.  110 

with  Brant, 74  Justices  of  the  Peace  appointed, .  114 

Herkimer,  (jK*neral,  his  i»t>clama-  Journal  of  the  Rev.  Caleb  Alex- 

tion, 76,75        ander, 235 

Herkimer,   General,  marches  to  Journal  of  the  Rev.  John  Taylor,  240 

relieve  Fort  Schuyler, 77    Judges,  list  of, 483 

Hostile  feelings  towards  Indians 

and  Tories, 109  King  Uendrik,  the  Mohawk,  no- 

Herkimer,  General  Nicholas,  life  tice  of, 20 

of, 151  Eoekerthal,  Joshua,  Evangelical 

Herkimer,  John,  biography  of,. .   170        minister, 33 

Hamilton,  Alexander, 260 

Holt,  David,  biography  of, 321  Little  Abraham,  the  Mohawk,.. . .     19 

Hoffman,  Michael,  biography  of,.  323  Livingston,  Robert,  victuals  the 

Hallett,  Stephen,  "  336        Germans, 35 

Hackley,  Philo  M.,          *'             337  Livingston,  Robert,  biographical 

Hopkins,  Henry,  "  339        sketch  of, 37 

Herkimer,  town  of, 407  Lord  Camden's  position  in  House 

Hartman,  John  Adam, 409        of  Peers, 61 

Hawkins,  Christopher,  notice  of,  441  Liberty  pole,  the  first  erected  in 

Herreshoff,  Charles,  notice  of,. . .  469        the  valley, 87 

Little  Falls,  mill  des^troyed  at,. . .    103 

Iroquois  confederacy,  date  of,...     15  Lands,  tracts  of,  laying  in  the 

Indians  abandoned  by  Great  Bri-  county, 2(K) 

tain  at  the  close  of  the  war,. .  .     17  Lansing,  Sanders,  biography  of,.    340 

Indian  matrons,  influence  of,  . . .     18     Little  Falls,  town  of, 416 

Indian  marriagi's,  nature  of, 18    Litchfield,  town  of, 433 

Insubordination  of  tlie  Germans,    36 

Immigration  to  Schoharie, 36  Maquaas  or  Moliawk  Indians,  ...      15 

Indian  deed  of  Bumetsfield,  note  Mohawks,  number  of  towns  and 

of, 39  fighting    men    in     1677    and 

Indian  council  at  German  Flats, .     69        1763, 18 

Incendiary  movements    of     the  Mayer,  Dr.  John,  of  Eck, 27 

enemy, 80  Motives  of  the  people  of  the  Up- 
Indian  deed  of  Bumetsfield, ....  473  per  Mohawk  valley  in  adhering 

to  the  colonial  cause, 63 

Johnson,  Sir  Wm.,  liis  influence,     62  Militia  organisations  in  1775,..  72,71 
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Militia,  insabordination  of, 77  Paiatiuo  Kettlemeiit   attacked  in 

"      organized  in  1778, 85        1758, 59,  58 

Mavor,  vicar  of  Hurley's  opinion  Palatine  settlement  destroyed  in 

of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race, 89        1778, 88,  86 

Militia  organized  again, Ill  Policy  of  lK)unty  laud  laws  con- 
Mohawk  turnpike  company, ....   213        sidered, 116 

Medical  society  of  the  county,. . .   243    Petrie,  Jolin  M., 180 

Malion,  John,  biography  of,  ....  342    Plank  roads  in  the  county, 219 

Manly,  Thomas,  "         ....  344    Poor  Hoase  establishment, 252 

Markcll,  Jacob,             **         ....  346  Political  divisions  and  party  diB> 

Mills,  John,  "         348        tinctions, 267 

Myers,  Michael,            "         ....  349  Political  contest  of  1801,  effect  of,  259 

Maiiheim,  town  of, 434  Produce,  low  price  of  in  1809,. . .  262 

Medical  society,  list  of  members  Political  results  of  the  convention 

of, 481        ofl821, 270 

People's  Friend  established  in  the 

New  England   immigrants,  cha-  county, 270 

racter  of, 112  Presidential  contest  of  1824, ....  271 

New  jail  erected, 117  Perrj-,  Samuel,  conviction  of,. . .  286 

New  court  house  ere<:ted, 118  Petry,  Doct.  William,  notice  of,.   352 

New  clerk's  office     *'         118  Palatines,  petition  of,  for  leave  to 

Newspajwr  pres.s  of  the  county,..  220        purchase,  &c., 473 

Note  to  chaj^ter  X  relating  to  the  Patents,  list  of  lands  in  the  conn- 
author,  283        ty, 475 

New  Gnpfenl)ergh, 400 

Ni'wport,  town  of, 440  Reformation,  outbreak  of  under, 

Norway,  town  of, 447        Martin  Luther, 27 

Rome,    see    of,    determined    to 

Oneida  Indians  driven  from  their  crush  out  heresy, 20 

Castles, 17  Recapture  of  New  York  by  the 

Oriskany,  liattle  of, 79,  78        Dutch, 40 

Orendorff,  William,  conviction  of,  285  Remarkable  fate  of  the  Palatines,    89 

Ohio,  town  of, 453  Rheimensnyder's  bush  destroyed    90 

Order  in  Council  conflrming  the  Ross  and  Butler's  expedition  into 

purchase  of  Indian  title  by  the  Tryon  county,.. .. ; 98 

Palatines, 474  Royal  Grant  forfeited  and  sold, . .  203 

Rights  of  Indian  cliildren  in  re- 
Popular  aspect  of  the  Iroquois  <^ognized, 203 

confederacy, 16  Religious  asi)ects  of  the  county,.   234 

Palatinate  of  the  Rhine,  Prmce  Republican  party  in  the    state, 

of, 28,  27        success  of,  in  1810, 264 

Palatinate,  character  of  the  people  Republican  i)arty  split  into  fao- 

of, 30        tions  in  1819, 265 

Palatines,  immigration  of,.  40, 34,  32  Republican  party,  success  of,  in 

Palatine  volunteers  to  Canada, . .     36        1825, 275 
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Review  of  the  politio«l  ohftpter, . .  282 
Boeecnnti,  Geoige,  biograpliy  of,  356 
RoeecnmtB,  Rev.  Abraham,  no- 
tice of, 404 

Ruflsia,  town  of, 456 

Sohujler,  Hanjost,  sent  to  fright- 
en the  enemy  at  Fort  Schujler,    82 

Shell  settlement  attacked, 98 

Shell,  John  Christian,  his  braye- 

17. 94 

Stone's  Life  of  Brant,  statement 

in,  corrected, 104 

Shoemaker,  Rndolph  I., 182 

Shoemaker,  Robert, 182 

Staring,  Col.  Hendrick, 185 

Sanger,  Jedediah, 259 

Success  of  Republican  partj  for 

19  years, 262 

Success  of  Feder^  V*^  ^  1819, 

1820,1821, 266 

Smith,  Nathan,  biography  of,. . . .  357 
Snow,  Ephraim,         **  ...  361 

Spinner,  Rot.  John  P., 407 

Small,  Jacob, 414 

Salisbury,  town  of, 459 

Schuyler,  town  of, 461 

Stark,  town  of, 462 

Sheriffs,  list  of, 483 

Surrogates,  list  of, i 483 

State  Senate,  members  of, 488 

Tuscaroras,  oflbhoots  of  the  Iro- 
quois,      16 

Tranquility  of  the  country, 60 

Tompkins,  Goyemor,  commends 
the  conduct  of  the  militia  in 

the  war  of  1812, 115 

Tallmadge,  Matthias  B., 261 

The  People's  party, 272 

Tlllinghast,  Henry,  biography  of,  362 
Todd,  Stephen,  "  304 

Tombling,  Abijah,  '*         368 

Town,  number  of,  in  county, . . .  389 

Columbia,....  389 
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COUNTY. 

^wn,  number  of, 

Danube, 391 

Fairfield, 395 

Frankfort, 400 

GermanFlats, 401 

Herkimer, 407 

LittleFalls, 416 

Litchfield, 433 

Manhiem, 434 

Newport, 440 

Norway, 447 

Ohio, 453 

Russia, 456 

Salisbury, 459 

Schuyler, 461 

Stark, 462 

Warren, 465 

Wilmurt, 467 

Winfield, 471 

Unprepared  state  of  the  country, 

inl775, 68 

Unadilla  and  O^ikwaga  destroyed  89 

Utica  and  Schenectady  rail  road  214 

Vigilance  of  British  emissaries, . .  74 
Van  Bnren,  Martin,  his  position 

and  policy, 273 

Vamey,  Edmund,  biography  of,.  369 

Van  Home,  Richard,         **  370 

Van  Home,  Abraham,  notice  of. .  464 

Voters  in  the  county,  number  of,  472 

Villages  in  the  county, 472 

Witchcraft,  Indians  believers  in,  10 

Weiser,  John  Conrad, 47 

Woodworth,  Solomon,  and  party, 

defeated  by  Indians, 92 

Willett's  expedition  agt.  Oswego,  105 
Western     inland   lock    naviga- 
tion company, 212 

West  Winfield  Academy, 234 

Wharry  Evans, 261 

Williams,  Robert,  deserts  the  re- 
publican party, 263 
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Wright,  Silas,  some  notice  of,. .  .*  278    Wilmnrt,  town  of, 467 

Whig  party  succeed  in  1847, 281    Winfleld,  town  of, 471 

Wharry,  Evans,  biography  of,.. .  373 

Widrig,  George,  <<  . .  377    Yankee  pass,  stoxy  of  the 189 

Willoughby,  Westel,    «*  ..  378 

Woodmir,  Samnel,      "            . .  379  Zenger,  John  Peter,  the  widow's 

Wooster,  Sherman,      "  ..  380       son, 35 

Wright,  Samnel,         "            . .  385  Zenger,  John  Peter,  indicted  for 

Warren,  town  of, 465        libel  and  acquitted, 36 
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Considerable  interest  being  now  manifested,  among  book  col- 
lectors, in  the  subject  of  American  Local  History,  the  attention  of 
such  is  requested  to  the  following  list  of  resjiectable  works  in  that 
line,  and  to  all  others  the  suggestion  is  respectfully  made,  that  a 
library  of  American  History  is  at  least  a  suitable  appendage  to  the 
household  of  every  American  citixen. 
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History  of  Hei^imer  Conntyi  iDcluding  the  Upper  Mo- 
hawk Viillef.    Bj  N.  S.  Bkitos.    1  vol.  Sro,  cloth,^ 2  60 

Life  and  Times  of  Oen.  John  Lamb,  an  Officer  of  the  Re- 
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